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Art. L— The Anglo-French Alliance. 

1. * History of the lieigns of Lcniis XVIIIrand Charles X, By 

Eyre Evans Crowe. 2 vols., 1854. ^ 

2. Bussia and Europe; or, the Probable Consequences of the 
Present War, By Count Valerian Krasinski. 1864. 

8. Annual Register for IQbS, 

♦ 

J*l A MONG the prevailing topics of conversation, is that of Llie 
' jfjL relations of England and Ernnce, as bearing upon the inte- 
rests of all other nations as well as their own. Jt was an annoy- 
ance to Caesar that the two peoples were so ready to unite in being 
troublesome to him, although they appeared to know so very 
little as tlicy did of one another s do^gs. His tlieory was, that 
the parts of Britain that he had to^jleal wdth were peopled from 
Gaul, however the case might be further inlanA- The language 
was the same on boA sides the Channel, he said : the wattled 
huts, with domes or peaks thatched with straw, wore the same ; 
and the way of living altogether. Britain was the, very sanctuary 
of the Gaulish religion; the Gauls made. a fortune by the mono- 
poly of tin and lead which they sold from Marseilles, keeping it 
a secret, as long as possible, where they got the metals ; and the 
British bought in return the woven cloths (woollen always, and 
linen after a time), which were manufactured in Gaul. Yet, with 
all this communication going ^n, Caesar could not get the Gauls 
to tell him anything whatever about the people who lived behind 
those white cliffs to which he was pointing. He intended to cross 
on a reconnoitring visit to th^K. coast. He wanted to get some 
of the British pearls, and to’ know ^hat sort of country it was. 
IVol. LXIII. No. CXXm.V-NBW Series, Vol. VII. No. I. B 
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Ho assei^led, sotlle^vllore near l^oiilogne, mercliants from tlfc 
whole c(^itry — from ihe coast where the British metals# were • 
lamled, and tdoug the road thence to "Marseilles and Narhonne — 
a road which it took thirty days for the commodity to tviivcl; he 
knew that a great numher of those merchants must have been in 
Bmaiii, in pursuit of tlieir business ; and yet, from no one of 
them could lie leurn wJiat he wanted to know of tlic fertility of 
(!ertftin districts of our island, nor about the number and defensible 
condition of tlie people. He believed that the Gauls were now 
^ repaying the Bntish for former favours, while consulting tlieir 
own interests. The difficulty of conquering the Gauls hud been 
mucli aggravated by the aid and support wliich the British were 
always sending across the Channel. Bo great ^vas the apparent 
ignorance of tliese travelled merchants, that they could not even 
tell wliat harbours there were on the opposite coast, nor how large 
the island w^as, nor how the inhabitants made war ; so that, Ctesar 
was oblige® to give up liis trip, and send officer, in a single 
galley, to explore. Meantime he remained between Boulogne 
and Calais, because that was the naiTowest crossing, and collected 
as many ships a^ouFd he found for his invasion. The circum- 
stance of the alliaiioe of the two peoples in resisting the aggression 
of the Czar of those days was certainly talked over at Rome, 
much as the repetition of the some conduct is now discussed at 
St. Petersburg. It was annoying; and the foolhardiness of the 
opposition was really astonisliing ; hut, if the recusants would 
compel the great man and his legions to drive them into the sea, 
why, they must take the consequences. It was rather a pity, 
however, that those places were too far off for the ladies of any 
great provincial city to see the thing done. There was no Roman 
town or tower near enough to afford to any lady the amusing 
spectacle of either Gauls W Brijtish, or both, being driven into 
the sea. The relation of two peoj^es was not always that of 
:&lliance, it apperiis. When then* was no Ceesar to he dreaded, 
Cornwall and Bretagne had their bickeringstod mutual invasions ; 
and by conquest, and the marriages which in those days followed 
such on acquisition of a footing, the Bretons and the Britons 
came to be almost as much alike as their names ore now, and 
•quite as much as Ceesar described them. 

The great bond, however, was clearly their mutual dependence 
in matters of religion and learning. Druidism was their common 
faitli ; Britain was the holy place of Druidism, and Mona its holy 
of holies : so the Gaulish youth gazed with reverence over the 
!^^rrow sea. On tlie other lumd, we have the evidence of Tacitus 
the eagerness with wliich the British youth emulated the 
gaming of Gaul. Though all h^owledge came through the 
Druids, and the stronghold* of Druidi|m were in our islands, it 
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ciertainly appears that learnings was more cultivated i{> France 
'than tn Britain at the time of the Roman invasion. Tacitus tells 
us that when Agi’icola had time to attfehd to such matters, he 
stimulated the sons of the chiefe to painstakinj^ with their I^atin, 
by professing to admire the native genius of the Britons more 
than the cultivation of the Gauls ; and this set the youthy? to 
work at once to qualify themselves to give vent to their native 
eloquence in the language which vras to introduce them to Jifera- 
ture. Still, to judge by a hint from Juvf'nal, the law-schools of 
Gaul w’cre resorted to by Britons for at least a century and a half 
afterwards. He says that even the people of Thule were talking 
of hiring orators ; and yet he says that eloquent Gaul tnuned 
the pleaders of Britain, 

Here, then, are the earliest known relations between England^ 
and France. They helped one another agmnst the Romans ; they 
traded together, keeping one another’s counsel about topographical 
matters in a higlily curious way ; and they looked %p to each 
other in regard to the highest of all interests—religion and 
learning. Frays and forays were interspersed, as will happen 
with next-door neighbours in an imperfect stj^ of cultivation ; 
but, quarrelling or at peace, they were certainly of immense im- 
po'rtanoe to each other, and of not a little to great Rome herself. 

For some centuries after this, the countries seem to havn 
parted off in destiny. Britain kept its independence and France 
did not ; or only Bretagne, which took that attitude from the 
settlement of British soldiers who had followed Maximus, the 
usurper, into Gaul. The nationality of the Gauls had been 
broken down by that act of Caracalla which seemed a great boon 
— the extension of Roman citizenship to all the natives of the 
proviuces. This incoiporatcd the fate of Gaul with that (jf Rome ; 
and when the empire sank, the provinces also became a prey to 
the conquerors. Early ig the century, the Vandtils and 
other barbarians crossed the Rhine, which tlxeynever recrossed. 
They got over the l^jrehees into Spain, looked over the Ijoke of 
Geneva, followed the Rhine and the Loire, and sat down whei'o 
they pleased — except only in Bretagne. During, the centuries 
when the Bxitons were harassed by the ‘Saxons and Danes, tlie 
Gaulish coasts sulfered no less ; and neither could help the other 
against this new foe, except by Bretagne affording a refuge to 
some of the pillaged islanders, while others fled to their fastnesses 
in Wales and Cornwall. The Northmen were preparing, during 
tliese centuries, new relations between England and France which 
should affect, through all time to come, the destinies of the human 
race. While Clovis was raising the Frankish name above that 
of all other races of invaders,^ flrawing the various Frankish tribes 
under his own rule, and .funding tliB French empire, deep dork- 
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ness settjf d down on the history of ]3rittiin. There are glimpses 
of tradition about Vortigern and Kowena, and other such vuliant ' 
and charming personages ; hut nothing is really known beyond 
the settleniont of one hand of Saxons after another in England, 
while they pressed no less fiercely on the coasts of France. 
Untiier the last weak descendants of Charlemagne, the Northmen 
were successful in obtaining a great division of France for thetti- 
sclvSs,; and it was us memorable a day for the one empire as for 
the other, when tliose fierce admirals obtained from Charles the 
Simple, in a.u. 911, the Duchy of Normandy ns a fief of the 
Crown. The French had begun witii their great line of kings, 
the Capets, less than a century before we began with our line 
of Norman kings. The destinies of many nations were involved 
in that act of cession of French territory to a people wdio were, 
in a century and a lialf, to furnisli sovereigns to England. 

The scenery and adjuncts are mightily changed before Nonnan 
eyes since tie early days of English and French relations. The 
Druids are cold in their graves; the oaks are valued for the 
number of swine tlioy will shelter and feed ; and the mistletoe is 
rudely plucked, not cut with a golden si(‘kle. Instead of 
these old sanctities, there arc monks, with their power of abso- 
lution and anathema ; and shrines, and such a tubful of dead 
men’s bones and the dried flesh of saints as the Bayeux tapestry 
shows us as the altar on which the English Harold swore his 
great oath to the Norman William — unaware that such relics lay 
under his hand. He shuddeix^d at the sight, as an old Briton 
would have done at an invoked clap of thunder. The cliase 
remained through all these thousand years. Many of the Dm- 
idiciil congivgation came clothed in the skins of the beasts of 
their forests ; and Duke William vras fitting new arrows to ])is 
bow in the woods near lloycn when the news of Harold's coro- 
nation was brought to hi\ Whoi^ he gave his how to an 
attendiint and iiiffheathed his sw#rd, lie determined the relations 
of France and England to this day. 

For two centuries those relations could liai’dly he said to involve 
the Ehiglish people. The Normans on both sides the Cluinnel 
were a kind of intermediates between the Franks and the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and the superiority in power of the Frencli or the 
English king alternated, as power must fluctuate under a 
which treated tenitory as the personal property of royalty, or of 
its feudal rulei-s as dependents on royal personages. * Louis VI. 
was a match for our Noi mnn kinj|s, because the Crusades were 
seusibly weakening the feudal chiefs, and giving the sovereign a 
power of consolidation and regulation of which Louis ably 
availed himself; and then again, in%he next reign, the superiority 
reverted to Eugiaild,' bedausetHemy Il.^had married the divorced 
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• wife Louis YII., Eleanor of Guienne, who liad hrouglit thirteen 
provinces as her dowry. In the next reign, again, tliat of Philippe 
11., this predominance of the English kings strengthened the 
power of the Erench ; for it united the other powerful v^issals of 
France with their sovereign, and raised his kingly prcrogatSvo 
more and more above theirs, wliile the dissensions anxong the 
sons of Henry II., the onerous Crusade of that time, the jliSavy 
ransom of Cmur-de-Lion, and the hnd government of John, all 
helped to make tlie territorial superiority of England of no prac- 
tical elfeot. Of the intercourses between the kingdoms diuing 
the reigns of the Edwards — the jealousies, the vacillations, the 
bribes at one time and the frank generosity at another ; the wiles 
and tears of queens and the hatred or ostentatious friendship of 
kings, we liavo happily an elaborate picture in Froissart’s 
Chronicle.” Never was an inquisitive faculty better bestowed 
than on that spirited and painstaking man ; and the interval of 
which he wrote lies before us in as full a light as tlie French and 
English alliance of this day. We enter more completely into tbo 
deliberations about the great question^of horn age-^e tween Edward 
HI. and Philippe of France than vre shall ever do into the Euro- 
pean negotiations of our ora time, till the intolerable practice of 
secresy in diplomacy is done away ; and tJie onset of the ]niglish 
aircliers upon tlic French deputation at York, wlien the Frenchmen 
got bludgeons from the carters’ stores to defend themselves with, 
is as vividly placed before our eyes by the “ Chronicle ” as the 
reception of tlic band of the Emperor Napoleon’s Guides at the 
Crystal Palace and at Windsor is by the newspapers of last 
October. Three liundrocl archers lay dead, “ all from tlie hisliop- 
rick of Lincoln and the historian concludes ; I believe that 
God never showed greater grace pr hiv^ir to any one than he did 
tliat day to Sir John dc Hiynault anj^fiis company,” who were in 
the utmost peril as long as they® remained at \fork. Truly, the 
international visiting has completely changed its character. 

And not less so the international alliances and controversies. 
The people and their xvelfai’e had no concern in peace, nor were 
there any liberties then to be the cause of. war. When the Car- 
dinal de Perigord rode backwards and forwards, n>s Froissart tells 
us he did, hetw'een the French and English armies, for the wliole 
day (Sunday) before the battle of Poitiers, trying to negotiate, in 
order to save, as lie thought, the slaughter of tlie skin-and-bone 
English, it was about castles apd lands, and captive noblemen, 
that the controversy proceeded or halted : and when the French 
king was taken prisoner, the interest of the w'ar became more 
individual and less national |rt every step. By this time^ the 
.accession of the House of Valois, af^er t^ie failure of the direct 
line of the Capets, had bl*ought the two countries into direct 
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collision^-Edward HI. claiming the crown of France in right of 
hits iiiotlicr. How tlii« went on there is no need to tell mj English 
reader; how our Henry V. got himself acknowledged as heir, and 
his sou baptised as king of France; and how, something like n 
national spirit having been aroused by this encroachment, the 
English were soon almost entirely expelled from France. 

A iiiew phase appeared when the feudal s)T3tem was broken 
down by Henry VII. in England and Ix)uis XI. in France. No 
preceding phase, and perhaps no following one, could be of nearly 
so great importance ; for it presented for the first time a distinctive 
national character on the opposite shores of the channel. While 
feudal institutions were essentially alike in difterent countries, 
there could ho no marked differences in tlie popular character of 
any tw^o, because national interests could hardly he said as yet to 
exist. The nobles of Fraux* and England contended for personal 
rights, represented by castles, lands, and dependents; and their 
follow^ers fought for their respective lords, witli or witliout some 
partial notion of what tlie quarrel was about. When the (con- 
temporary sovej^igns of the^tw'o countries instituted a new' rcginiey 
the great and portentous act loiglit bo said to mark the birthday 
of the two nations. Little more than sixty years had passed (so 
that a man might remember the two events) since Henry VI. had 
been crowned at Paris, as king of. England and France, when 
Henry VII. mounted the throne, to put »ui end to tliose feudal 
pretensions in which our wars, with France and at home, had 
originated. Tlie French kings had meantime become pretty well 
tired of feuds, Burgundian and others, at home; and liOiiis XI. 
found it time to put forth his strength in repression of the nobles. 
He took the gi-eat step of instituting a standing unny : and our 
Henry mode a small hegmningin the same way. We are apt to 
associate the institution ^ standing armies witli lx)uis XIV., 
because ho deviftoped the system which has since governed inter- 
national destinies; hut it was Ijouis XI. who began it, with his 
company of Swiss mercenaries, and his 10,000 infantry, paid out 
of Ids own purse. An image of Scotch archers, with the monarch's 
Ted gold in their pouches, will here occur to the readers of S<;ott*s 
novel Quentin Hurward.” Our Henry, who liked to keep his 
red gold in his own pouch, began in a much humbler way. He 
established a hand of fifty archers, as a royal guard; and these 
fifty were the total military force of England in that day. In the 
next reign, the king so far imi|ated the French as to have fifty 
horsemen, with as many archers in attendance, with others in the 
rear of them; but the expense was found to be too great, it is 
fiupposeej, and they were sent thek ways. The fifty archers, paid 
by the king, were the sitan(iing army ^ England when the feudal 
system was overborne by the monarcliical. 
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• aim of both inonarchs was the same — to subdue tlie 

aristocracy, and establish absolutism. The one sucoeodeU, be- 
cause the aim’was in accordance with the elements of the national 
character. about to be developed. The other appeared to himself 
to succeed; but the English are not made for an absolute 
monarchy, and when the Tudors and the Stuarts had ejidod their 
struggle for it, the French, — ^king ami people together,— ^ere 
glorying in their full development of it When our James IL 
hung like a beggar about the court of Louis XIV., and the pre- ' 
dominaiico of the aristocracy had been proved, and representative 
institutions made secure in England* Frtuice was in a state of 
liigJi exhilaration at tlie pitch of gloiy to which their absolute 
monarcli had brought the national name — in arms, in arts, in 
liteniturtj, and ostensibly in commerce. The character of each 
iiatiou had so grown and become {umiifost in the interval, that the 
political relations between the two countries had become truly 
popular : — that is, the minds, of the people went along with tlie 
action of their rulers more or less consciously. Tl)o French 
people liked an absolute sovereign • bettor* thuii an overruling 
aristo(‘.racY, because there is, in such a case, a floser union and 
mutual regard between king and people than tliere ever can be 
between the people and a powerful aristocracy. So the French, 
us a nation, were proud and fond of the monarch who ruled them 
for seventy-two years, tliough he taxed tliem dreadfully, drained 
away their manhood for his wars, exiled their best artisans and 
operatives, and even whole branches of manufacture and com- 
merce, by his revocation of the Edict of Nantes, insulted their 
Dutch customers by calling them a nation of shopkeepers (or 
something ecprivaleut), and at length lost his conquests, caused the 
standing armies of all Europe (ponjur/d up by himself) to post 
themselves round his fi-ontijjr, and hnally left an enoimous debt, 
with smaller means than ever of q)aymg it, from^lie exhauttion of 
the country. If this picture should call up in the readers mind 
the features of a later time, we need only say that Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon Bonaparte were very much alike as sovereigns, and 
not wholly unlike as men. The on© lived before and the other 
after the explosion of revolution iu France ; and their birth and 
training were so very different that it is the strongest possible 
evidence of the tendency of the French people to absoluto 
monarchy that tlie reigns of the sovereigns who reigned seventy- 
two years before and seventy- twp mouths after the great revolu- 
tion should have been so much alike as they were. The tendency 
to absolute monarchy, it must be remembered, is akin to the 
tendency to republicanism: or ifether, they aie the same tendency 
in diflterent stages of development. tTh^ con hardly be any 
political philosopher who dqes not see that France is destined for 
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republicanism, and that the day of her nascent republic, giyirdcd, 
by a Gallic Wasliin<^rton — in armour perhaps, rather than in ruffles 
and powder — ^is not far off*. 

The divergence of the English career from its parting with the 
French, after the repression of feudalism, was remarkable enough 
to leave no occasion for wonder that the internationtd dislike rose 
to tile point that it reached at the end of the period described. 
In politics and religion, the two peoples pursued opposite courses, 
and did one another a mischief, most piously and patriotically, as 
often as they could. Henry VIII. and Francis embraced in a 
very grand way in the Field of Cloth of Gold; but then the 
marriage of the king of Scotland with a French princess awoke 
the old jealousy again; and there was more war than peace in 
that century, as in every other. What will posterity say to the 
fact tliat the two nations have^been at war for eighty years out 
of every hundred since modem history began? But Catholic 
France was in close alliance with Scotland while the court of 
Scotland remained Catholic; and in all times of trouble with 
Ireland, France was Veady help her kindred in race and faith 
against us. Elfzabeth put on mourning for the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and resented the plots on behalf of her victim, the 
Queen of Scots. \Vhen the Refonnation was felt to he secure in 
England, such cordiality as there was between the two courts was 
always distrusted and condemned by the English nation, because 
they were then engnged in their political struggle against absolute 
monarchy. The friendship between Charles I. and tlie French 
rmers was vehemently denounced by the Farliamentarians ; and 
when Cromwell got on so well with the court and nation across 
the ^annel, it was because he was tlie head and representative of 
the Commonwealth. \Wien France became the refuge of the 
outcast Stuarts, and constitutional monarchy took its place on 
the F^hsli thr<Bie in the form #f Wfiliam III., and Marlborough 
drove hack the most absolute of monarohs within his proper 
boundaries, the opposition of principle and feeUng between the 
two nations was at Its height, and the French and English may 
be regarded as having then reached the extreme point of inter- 
national repugnance, though the broadest expression of their 
mutual enmity might be yet to come. 

intervened between the 
Snluf overthrow of the monarchv, the two 

peoples really know scarcely anything of each other. The English 

whereas the FreLh neiS 

wem through that phase,- and the Calvinistic section which bore 

oil “T absence of sympathy from 

Samtirt®' failed in naturdizihg Pro- 

testantism in France. While we and our Georges were Sways 
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.talking about Protestantism, the French were talking one 
another down about Jesuitism and Jansenism. There were 
struggles at Paris between the parliaments and the courts on 
the one hand and the kings and the clergy on the other: 
but they were not effectual enough to command much interest 
among us who had got our theory of representative govern- 
ment acknowledged, how’-ever far the practice might hig behind. 
And tlien came war again and again. There was war abott tlic 
Canada boundary line, and in tho great quarrel between Austria « 
and Prussia — w^c siding with Prussia, and France 'with Austria — 
with Ivisli malcontents to show how to invade England with flat- 
bottomed boats. Then came our quarrel — that is, the quarrel of 
a had government of ours — with our American colonies, and the 
jealousy excited by seeing that great aptitude of the French and 
Americans for alliance which, at this day, we regard witli such 
hearty satisfaction. By this time, liowever, the enmity between 
England and Franco which all the world took for granted, through 
tradition and long habit, had ceased to be international. We 
refuse to admit that the oppression of our American colonies was 
a national policy ; and the French have sbowm pif^tty plainly that 
they repudiate the government of the family successors of Louis 
XIV., — not on account of its form so much as its deteriorated 
. quality. Amidst such traditional hostility as the peoples sup- 
posed they mutually felt, there was a deep and true sympathy, as 
soon as the moment arrived which w^ould permit it. When tho 
revolution broke out, there was infinitely more sympathy with tho 
nation than with the monarchical government ; and, strong as was 
the appeal to the emotions and social ideas and liabits of the 
English people when the royal family of France, with hundreds 
of the elite of the nation, were murdeibd, the war of 1793 was 
regarded as a dynastic war in England as elsewhere. The French 
people did not want to gef to ^'ar with us. Xhey wenj^ to the 
utmost stretch of forbearance and patient explanation, in hope of 
avoiding war. And on our part it may be said that the people of 
England never had a fair opportunity of pronouncing their judg- 
ment. Tho king, his allies, and his ministers, took for granted 
the going into a vindictive war; and, under the appalling circum- 
stances of the time, it is probable that if it bad been put to the 
vote, a larger number of Englishmen might have been mustered 
on its behalf than at any tiii\e since — or, at any rate, till now: 
but it never was a hearty national 'war, till Bonaparte renewed it 
after the short peace of AmienS.- Then the state of things had 
wholly changed. There was absolute monarchy, unconsecrated 
by the hereditary principle, ii^ France; and the elected or per- 
mitted despot tlireatened our national existence. No wonder 
that the enmity of Englishmen then made its strongest manifesta- 
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tions, and that it became the maxim of our navy under Nelson . 
to liate a Frenchman as you would the devil/* 

Ko wonder, oil the other hand, if the French people detested 
us for tlirusting the Bourbons back upon them. Because we 
British, — Edinburgh reviewers and all, — rejoiced and gloried in 
the battle of Waterloo, which gave national security to ourselves 
and* ^veiybody else, the French nation supposed that the 
Bourbons were English idols, and that restoring them to their 
old tlirone was our national act. The supposition was natural ; 
but we need not stop to prove that it was a mistake. Nobody 
cared much about the Bourbons, except in a compassionate way, 
and during tlieir hopeless years. We do not remember that any- 
body pretended to expect that they would prove themselves 
particularly wise, good, or acceptable in their governing function. 
But the French people knew what few English Averc aware of — 
that Louis XVIll., Avhen in London before bis departure for his 
kingdom, testified towards the Prince Eegent a gratitude so 
excessive as to hurt and offend the Emperor Alexander; and that 
this gratitude was occasioned by the Eegeiit having been the first 
to move the Allies to dethrone Napoleon and restore tlie 
Bourbons. The initiative was taken by the llegeiit sending for 
Count Lievcii, on tlie 25th of January, 1814, to propose and 
urge this scheme. Louis was melted witli gratitude, — the 
sovereigns and their agents knew why, and the I’rench nation, 
by a very natural instinct, were also assured why : but tlio British 
people Imew nothing about it. This vras one of the many lessons 
wo have had on the mischief of that system of secret diplomacy 
•which has been the cause of incalculable sin and woe, and Avhich 
it is the opprobrium of pur people that they still tolerate.. The 
French had taken our own w'oyd for it that Ave lived under free 
institutions, and that by them the jiatioii was the governing 
poAV'er and they regarded us m ansAATrablc for the restoration 
of the Bourbons accordingly : whereas, the recent publication of 
the Oastlereagh correspondence first made knoAvn (3rd Seiies, 
i. p. 2G7) a dispatch of Count Lieven which tells the story. 
The fact is, Englishmen supposed the whole case of the French 
to depend on their fitness for constitutional government; and 
when they saw how the Bourbons were sympathized with at Paris 
about Avhite cockades and such things, while the Chambers 
summoned by the provisional geAxrnment AV'ere shut up and 
forgotten, they felt what parliam|ntary English may be supposed 
to feel, and without sufficient consideration for the length of time 
that the French had been living under absolutism. All this was 
set right by the Eevolution of 1S80. On tlie first irrefragable 
proof of what the French people were willing to do and to 
suffer for liberty Of the press, tlje English heart was Avon. 
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• We «ii*e disposed to date the French Alliance from the Three 
Days of July, 1830. The ci’owns might have allied themselves 
before, — amidst much popular grumbling in France. The people 
allied themselves now, amidst much grumbling of court and 
cabinet. It should never be forgotten that public meetftigs 
were held day and night, all over our country, to congratulate 
the French on their noble emancipation from the fqli^ac 
tyranny ; and that a long series of deputations went to Paris to 
present the addresses. None of us can forget how anxiously we ' 
questioned whether we could hope for sucdi a manifestation 
of popular virtue in tlie conduct of a revolution, if revolution 
were rendered neoess'ary by a refusal of parliamentfiry reform. 
None of us can forget the eagerness with which we looked out 
for and received the news, that Paris was in a state of siege, tliat 
tlie Parisians had taken Paris, that the Bourbons were coming 
over to England again, and that tlie Chambers had met, in 
a composed and dignified w^ay, — which might prove a good 
pattern of behaviour for us. We do not forget tho hoisting of 
the tri-colour in tlie Thames, nor the l5uke of Wellington’s 
celebrated act of turning away from the sight \)f it; nor the 
remarkable unanimity with which everylxxly agreed that the 
friend of Poligiinc could be no prime minister of ours. Neither 
do w’c forget that to the French Kevolution of 1880 we owe our 
first liberal ministry, our Reform Bill, imd the opening of a new 
period of political and social regeneration. This then we consider 
the date of that alliance which is at present tlie leading political 
idea in both countries, and which must long continue to be, in 
its preservation, or in that reversal which there is no occasion 
to contemplate, the most important infjpniational concern in the 
world. While the exiled Bourbons were again slowly and 
sorrowfully travelling toiityds the refuge we had once more to 
afibrd them, Harry Brougham \?as going throtfgh his celebrated 
Yorkshire election. While the Polignac ministry w^ere owing 
their lives to the contempt of their nation, Englishmen were 
eagerly showing each other how the representation was now the 
giound of every struggle for freedom. And while Lafayette was 
making the questionable experiment of giving a constitutional 
king to a people clearly destined to pass from absolutism to 
republicanism, the English were making up their mind to profit 
by the example of tlie French in regenerating tlieir own constitu- 
tional system. . 

Daring the troubled dream of the reign of the Citizen King, — 
(though he was too inimitably vulgar to have any right to that 
title,) — the sympathies of tlft English were certainly more 
thorough and genial towards the French people than the French 
could possibly know that t^iey were. We knew that the centra- 
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lizing sysU'm ^vhich Louis XIV. had instituted, and whicli was • 
no less dear to the heart of Louis Philippe, was a fatal obstacle 
to political improvement, and must inevitably explode sooner or 
later every govemment tliat Avas based upon it, from the moment 
that tlie nation had conceived the idea of political liberty. As 
for the repeated danger of war between the two countries during 
that*reign, — w^e eertjiinly never believed the Prench nation to be 
anxious to break with us about Tahiti, or drefimed of making 
' them answerable for the infamy of the Spanish marriages ; and 
we have trusted tluit they gave us simihu* credit, — though we 
cannot say that w-o fully deserve it till we have secured a faithful 
representation or ministerial responsibility to in regard to 
affairs of intemational policy. We knew that there was a Avar 
party in France Avhicli Avas very small indeed, tliough it made 
H prodigious noise. That clamour Avas not the voice of the 
nation; nor was it ever supposed by the mass of sensible 
Englishmen to be so : nor could any sane man believe that such 
a scheme as that of the Spanish marriages could be devised or 
sustained by any body of higher morals than a j)ettifogging son 
of Egalite, and* a minister whose love of place and consequent 
obsequiousness had wrought their usual curse of mural obscura- 
tion and perversion. There is a passage in the “London 
and Westoinster llevieAv,*' under the date of December, lK3y, 
(vul. xxxii.) which we may be permitted to cite here, not only for 
its interest at the present time, but because it exhibits the vicAv 
entertained by the most popular, as to its politics, of the Euglisli 
Quarterlies at the middle term of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
Avlien liOuis Napoleon had achieA^cd his Strashurg exposure, and 
was gone to the United fjtates, — to learn universal suffrage, no 
doubt. After declaring an opinion that Bonapartism Avas done 
Avith in France, the revicAver says, (p.^OG,) 

• 

“ In speaking of Em*ope and of France, avc must bo understood to 
speak of the people of each country, not the government ; for to the 
people, in tlio last resort, belongs at this day the decision of all 
important questions. Were it only a question of dynasty between 
Louis Philippe and Napoleon Louis, we should perhaps judge differently, 
but there is for the consideration of both, and standing bet\^een thein| 
another thing,— the nation; and the niition, we believe, will not make 
a revolution for the sake of re-establishing the Empire upon the ruins 
of Louis Philippe's royalty— a revolution of the palace merely. She 
will perhaps for a long time to couie remain quiet, though suffering ; 
working out for herself a common social and political creed, of which 
she is now in want. But if she shall one day lift; up again h^ degra<led 
head, it will not be for the expulsion\)f a man but of a principle ; that 
of a financial and trading a|istocracy, represented by tlie spurious 
kingship of the Orleans branch. It will not be for the sake of enjoying 
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. 

flRr a moment, as is promised her bj Napoleon Louis, the Kberfcy of 
•choic^to relinquish it again. It will be to organize through national 
institutions a continuous exercise of her liberty and sovereignty, so 
secured m not again to be lost by any mistake she may commit as to 
an individual or a dynasty. In short, it will be, not to repeat expori- 
meiits which have cruelly disappointed her, but to try a new one, the 
struggle for which, indeed, she has already gone through, but .has 
never yet realized its peaceable enjoyment.** # * 

There is more truth than error, believe, iu this passage. 
The people did not dethrone Louis Philippe to put a Bonaparte 
in his place, — though one has since waded to it through the blood 
of French men. women, and children. France is, we hope, 
working out for lierself such a creed as is here described ; and 
she n'ill finally achieve liberty and popular sovereignty, “ so 
secured as not to he lost again by any mistake." And the avowal 
of these expectations, nearly ten years before the expulsion of the 
Orleans family, we consider as strong an evidence of intelligent 
sympathy as Frenchmen could receive from our country. Tho 
spirit of true alliance is in that passage. * 

When, in 1810, T^ouis Napoleon tried Jiis Boulogne experiment, 
the most striking tiling, porlinps, in his proclamation, was his 
declaration that an alliance between Franco and England was 
indispensttblo and inevitable, lie is a man who, as we all know, 
is not apt to change his views, hut rather to cling with extraor- 
dinary pertinacity to whatever ideas ho has fairly ailo^iL This 
was remembered, a few weeks since, by the English who saw liim 
at Boulogne ; and one such gazer, knowing that that proclamation 
had become scarce, sent him a copy. »Siicli are the curious turns 
of fate ! and such was the method chosen to keep the adventurer 
emperor’s mind fixed on the declaration* of that critical hour ! 
He returned the paper, sending •word tlnit he had preserved 
(’opies, and would not deprive the owner of wlyit seemed to be 
considered valuable. TJie document is now, in fact, extremely 
rare : but a copy has been lent to us ; and we cite it, — partly 
because it is a (Uiriosity, and yet more on account of its hint of 
an Anglo-French alliance : — 

“ Voyez v^s ports presque deserts; voyez vos barques qui languissent 
sur la greve ; voyez votre population laborieuse qui n*a pas ose pro- 
t6ger son commerce, 6criez vous .vavee moi, ‘ Traitres, Asparaissez ! 
L’esprit de Napoleon (jui ne sloccupe que du bien du peuplc, 
s’avance pour vous confondre.* Habitants du departement du Pas-do- 
Oalais I ne craignez point quo les lie^s que vous attaehent a, vos voisins 
d*outro-mer soient rompus, Les d^pouilles mortelles de I’Enipereur 
et Taiglo Iinp6riale ne reviennent Texil qu’avec dcs sentiments 
d’amour et de r6coiiciliation. Deux grands peuples sont faits pour 
s’entendre; et la gloricuse Colbnne qui s’avince licrement sur le riyage 
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comme un so\ivenir de guerre, devicndra un monument expiatoire <le 
toutes VOS haiiies pass^es. 

“ Villc (le JioulogiieJ que Napoleon aimait tant, vous allez etre le 
premier anneau d’une cliaine (jui rcuniratous lespeuples civilises; votre 
gl^ire sera imp^rissubio ; et la France votera des actions de grilces 
a ces liommcs genereux qui les premiers ont salu4 de leurs acclamations 
not|‘e tlrapeau d’Austerlitz. 

“ Habitants de Boulogne ! venez a moi, et ayez eonfiance dans la mis- 
sion pruvidenticlle que m’a legume Ic Martyr de Sainte Helene. Du 
haut de la Colonne de la grande arm^e le g^nie de TEmpereur veille 
siir vous, et applaudit k nos efforts, parcequ’ils n*ont qu’un but — le 
bonheur de la Prance.” 

The British people are, and have long been, in alliance with tlie 
French in judgment and sympathy ; and they would be so if the 
Emperorwere not. But it is a prodigious security and advantage 
tJiat the existing ruler of France, who, as we have said, is not 
apt to change liis views, declared himself so long ago in favour 
of what is now the desire and decision of both nations. 

We close our retrospect of the political relations of the English 
and French, by declaring our belief that the present alliance is 
independent or the particular person who conducts it in tliename 
of France. The alliance would have taken place, no doubt, if 
the republic had existed at this hour. It is fortunate that the 
interests of the Emperor lie in the same direction with the con- 
victions aiqd inclinations of the people ; it is fortunate that so 
unexceptionable an opportunity offers itself for the usurper to 
manifest his best qualities, and win personal considortition, and 
acquire friends among the rulers of Europe. The opportunity is 
a god-sond to him who so lately wandered outside the circle of 
European royalties, all,of whom turned their hacks upon liini. 
Since the war began, a manifest change has come over tlie cold 
and self-contained man. Tliere is a geniality of spirit and cheer- 
fulness of maimer which are new;* and even his dull eye and 
unpromising face have lightened up. He is a happier man, 
tremendous as must still he his anxieties as the one man respon- 
sible for the fate of a suffering nation, by whom he knows 
himself to be not too well beloved, — not even tolerated, if they 
could help tliemselves. Tremendous as must bo his anxieties, 
his self-love is less suffering than it was ; and the 'Consequence 
is, (the natural and ordinary consequence of improved happiness,) 
the improvement of the man. The moral exhilaration caused by 
his new advantages is what his character most wanted, and his 
conduct as ‘the ally of our govmment has certainly been excel- 
lent, — ^frank, sincere, decided, able, and liberal. However it may 
be about other matters, he majibe accepted as a true represent- 
ative of the Frenclj^in regard to the English alliance. jLad this 
is all tliat the English have to do^witli in act and speech. Our 
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nfcigh^ours know that our convictions and sympathies are in 
favour of national self-government, local instead of centralized, 
and of a free press and liberty of personal action ; and tliey know 
therefore what congratulations from us are in store for them when- 
ever they obtain those blessings. Meantime, we have only \o 
accept the fact that tlieir ruler is nominally tJie choice of their 
nation, by a democratic vote ; and, while accepting that fagt* to 
take care how we assume the acts of the man to be those of the 
nation. In regard to the English , alliance, the case is happily 
very clear ; and that it is so saves a world of mischief and pain on 
both sides tlio Channel. 

Our survey of the relations between the two (jonntriea, from 
the dawn of history to this day, yields tlie all-importaiit consider- 
ation that we have entered upon a new period, from whose con- 
ditions no arbitrary government, no power of human will whatever, 
can drive us hack. The old meetings and partings, the old peace 
and war, were ordained and accomplished by external force ; 
whereas now, all international action must proceed fi'om within. 
Politically, the ground of sympathy is, (as wrfs shown in 1880) 
attachment to representative institutions ; and two Tiations enjoy- 
ing, or intending to enjoy, such institutions, can never be driven 
into warfare by external compulsion. If they go to war, it will 
be on account of some quarrel between themselves. Commer- 
cially, they become more and more advantageous, and even neces- 
sary to each other, with the progress,of time, and the advancement 
of civilization and mutual knowledge. Intellectually, tlie affini- 
ties which have once begun to work con never be stopped. The 
only question in such a case is wliether tliere he affinity ; a thing 
of which there is in this case no longer my question. There has 
been for centuries a French and English alliance in the regions 
of science, and, such a beginning dnee made, art and even litera- 
ture must sooner or later corifie This, howencr, is the last 
domain that will be conquered from the old world of exclusion 
and prejudice. As a whole, the two nations do not yet under- 
stand one another’s minds, or share one another’s tastes ; and the 
wonder would be if they did, considering how lately it was that 
the English in general believed that all Frenchmen were always 
engaged in either dancing or catting off people s heads, while the 
French conceived of us as always eating raw beef, or drowning 
ourselves in despair at our fogs. . We know a lady, still living, 
who gives out very confidently that all Frencli people are frivo- 
lous ; and she evidently supposes illl the men of that nation to be 
powdered and spindle-shanked, and all tlie women pattering about 
in high-heeled shoes. In the sayte way, we find one popular 
French writer describing the three sons ^f Sij Thomas Somebody 
as Sir William, Sir Henry, and Sir John ; and another represent- 
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ing (in fiction, but gravely) Wellington as unsatisfied with jill h^s 
honours,— with even being made Duke of York, till the crowning 
glory of being appointed Lord Mayor of London was shed upon 
him* There is more of this ignorance remaining in both coun- 
tries than it is at all gratifying to any body’s complacency to be 
obliged to admit. It is not twenty years since one of the wisest 
of Xpierican philosophers discoursed to us on the great new dis- 
covery which remained to be made, in the exploration of the 
French mind. In his opinion, that mind was then altogether a 
terra Incognita to English and Americans ; and certainly, to hear 
him discourse reminded us of Columbus in the convent, with the 
chart under his hand, and his series of glorious evidences stream- 
ing from his eloquent lips. The inter^^ening years have accom- 
plished much ; but it will he a long while yet before French and 
English literature are to each other what the German and Italian 
are to both. 

In our opinion, the yray to this result is not by direct effort, or 
in a direct course, but through another department. The Com- 
mercial point of viSw seems to us the most important of all, in 
regard to the Anglo-French alliance. Ther scientific men of the 
two countries will always be comrades. Their alliance is safe 
enough : but they are few, and above the heads of the many. In 
the needs and pleasures of the multitude of both nations lies the 
broad ground of union which is least likely to bo broken up by 
political a<jcidents. 

There is no occasion for either people to be proud of superior 
wisdom in regard to the principles of commerce, in the olden time, 
or at any time. Both nations had to live and learn,” like every- 
body else ; and both jire showing now that they have learned to 
some purpose, though a good deal ’remains to be done on both 
sides the water. AYe are still In want of French wines, to drive 
out the aleohoiic poisons whi^ ai^ such a curse to our country ; 
and tlic wiiic-grow’crs of France have interesting facts to tell of 
the pressing need of the free introduction of some of our products. 
If tlie two nations are attaining wisdom together, they began their 
commercial career in a curious resemblance of folly. In 1C51, 
the English Parliament passed the Navigation Act, the object of 
which was to exclude the Dutch from our earning trade : and in 
thirteen years more, M. Colbert aimed his blow against the 
Dutch in his famous tariff, by which he fully expected to secure 
the commerce, and promote the manufactures of France. It was 
not only m that clay, as we alf know, that statesmen concluded 
that injuring a rival was benefiting one’s self, in matters of trade. 
The Dutch were duly injured ;%biit there remained to France and 
England, if no othcf common ground, that of perplexity, because 
they did not gain what Holland lost, but found the mischief some- 
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(low^spreading to commerce at large. The most emphatic lesson 
* ever given to Europe on this matter was by Bonaparte, His 
Berlin decrees and their operation will be quoted to the end of 
time as the proximate cause of that Free- trade which will be re- 
cognised hereafter as the life and soul of international alliajice. 
Among the romance of history may be deposited tlie curious 
stories which have been recorded, and others which there are still 
living witnesses to tell, of the adventures of commerce diirtng the 
last wiu*. In Bourrienne s Memoirs, some remarkable facts are* 
told; and there is plenty of other evidence that during that 
period almost every man in Europe was a smuggler. But wliile 
British commodities found their way everywhere, witli more or 
less impediment, trouble, and cost, F ranee was well nigh mined. 
While one Englishman kept five hundred liorses, and set his 
pack-carriers converging from many odd outlying places towards 
Fnmce, and while another kept a multitudo of dogs, to run to 
and fro across a frontier, and a third set up a depot all alone in 
a w41d island of a stormy sea, the grass was growing in the streets 
of Havre, the harbour was empty, and whole rows of w^archouses 
and dwellings were shut up. The taste for — even the very know- 
ledge of — various colonial products w'as lost ; so that when, on 
the downfall of Bonaparte, the provisional government opened 
the ports to colonial produce, there was scarcely any demand, and 
the people were actually taught the use and luxury of such pro- 
ducts by the excessive cheapness which ruined the first importers. 
Bonaparte is well known to have kept a small loaf of beet- foot 
sugar under a glass shade on his^nantcl-piece, looking on it with 
fond complacency. The haters of the Bourbons clung to their 
emperor s attachment to beet-root sugar and commercial prohi- 
bition, among other things ; and excessfve was their const eriuition 
when cane sugar was selling in their ports at one-third of a re- 
^munerating price, from the provisional goveriin\gnt liaviiig opened 
"that colonial trade, before whicui beet-root sugar cannot stand. 
We ourselves had little to boast of in those days, as to our prac- 
tice, though we were getting on in theory. We were free from a 
difficulty which retarded the emaucipation of French coinnujice 
to a late date, if it does not still work in that direction. It is one 
consequence of the preponderance of an aiistocracy in England 
and of the monarchical power in France, that our mistocracy are, 
or may be, commercial, or connected with commerce, while the 
French noblesse always were separated from it by custom, and 
partially by law. Not only mufct no French noble be concerned 
in commerce, but he must not connect himself in marriage with 
a commercial family. When, tjierefore, the time arrived for com- 
merce to become the social force and interest that it is, any anta- 
gonistic interest that would not he fecoifciled with it must go 
[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXin.]-ANEw Series, Vol. VII. No. I. C 
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dowu before it. Thus it is that while the British aristoeracj arl ^ 
upheld iu position and fortune by their connexion with eouimerce, ' 
the French noblesse are become a mere name, — an instmctivo 
specimen of political and social helplessness. Some of them, of 
ancient and venerable name, may shrug tlieir shoulders at the 
mention of our Marquises and Earls of Londonderry and Durham 
as great coal-owners, and our Ashburtons and Overstones as 
retired*merchants and bankers ; but the. question is, whether the 
•aristocracy chooses to endure or to perish. If it happens not to 
think that honour requires suicide, it must comply with modem 
conditions of existence ; and the more cheerfully it does so, the 
better are its olxances of longevity. Our aristocracy has made its 
choice, as every order of society must, and all entire communities; 
~to live under the conditions of society in modem times — one 
of wliich.is the freest and fullest communication of henehts all 
round. 

Under this condition the Anglo-French alliance has been 
formed ; and it is obvious that au entire free trade between the 
two countries is essential to its perfection tind pennaiience. It 
will be one of the marvels of lustory, some day, that the ])«rlia- 
ment of William III. declared the trade with France to be a 
nuisance : and that so lately as twenty years ago, our exports to 
Franco were less thim (even then) to Turkey, and less than one- 
third of those to Italy. 8uch was the legitimate trade between 
two countries which lie in sight of each other, and which are 
. eminently in want of one another’s productions. France not only 
wtmts our cottons, hut cannot manufactui'c cottons or other fabrics 
' for herself without our iron and coal. Our pottery clays, too, 
funxish another article wliich ciui bo sold in France for less than 
hiilf what earthenware call be had for on the spot. There is no 
occasion to describe our own need of French products — the. wines, 
brandies, silk ami lace fabrics, t^d a/^mltitude of articles of use 
and oniameut. The amount of smuggling going fonvard across 
the Chaimel w'us enormous, up to twenty years ago, while the 
legitiuiato trade was so small that ten times its amount was 
crossing the other — tiie Irish Uhaime], So lately as till 1831, 
we persisted in laying a 'duty of above 33 per cent, higher on French 
than on Portugm^se or Spanish wines. So we must take a largo 
share of blame to onrseives for the gnidging commerce which 
was the disgrace of both parties in those days ; and if the i’rench 
have been slow in following our lead in the course of free trade, 
we. must remember that we, a moj% manufacturing and commeircial 
people than they, set them an example at the outset, and- for 
above a century, of a more vicious system of restriction than 
Colbert ever imagined. What both have to do now is to thnm 
open their mutual, trad^ altRgether; and it was agreed a year ago 
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^ fcetMjpen the French authorities and soxo© QualijSed English in- 
ve^tigators, that whenever we remove the duties on French wines, 
the French government will act liberally in regard to our cottons, 
coal, and iron. All advocates of the Anglo-French alliance must 
apply theaaselves to ohtain frea trade in liinesv • 

Are OUT readers aware that the revenue Utom ixapcuMed wines 
has remained stationary for a quarter of a century/ while 
lation has in that time toioie tlian doubled ? They must all Know 
what horrors arise from spirit-drinkmg in our islands; but have* 
they ever considered how largely that pernicious indulgence wtmM 
be superseded by wholesome refreshment, if the immense variety 
of light French wines were freely admitted, which are now passing 
out of growth in favour of wheat and other cereals, for wont of 
our demand ? The French are not very good agricukuriats, but 
they are capital wine-growers; and Mr. Oliveira has made known 
the cruel facts of tlieir privations and losses through our 'wine- 
duties. His reception by the merchants of Bordeaux last year 
showed how strong was the desire for free trade there ; and in 
tJie 00111*80 of his,, tour through tha south of France, he gathered 
facts which encourage us to hope that the household consumption 
of wholesome wines may ere long relieve us from the horrors of 
the gin-palace, and the spectacle presented by the country beer- 
shop, where the labourers get their stomachs destroyed by the 
drugged heer which stupefies their heads. Mr. Oliveirti learned 
that there are numberless varieties of wines grown, or ready to he 
grown, in France, of which nothing is known here> but which 
would suit our climate and taste as well as those which are known. 
The growth of these might bo increased to any extent ; but, as 
wo w'ill not take those wines, the quantify grown is only, for local 
or a very narrow commercial consumption, and the vines are 
pulled up to make way for wlieaf. The evidence of Baron Clause! 
de Clerant before the Win^ D^ies Committee in 18 r)^J agrees 
with all that Mr. Oliveira’s statements in Parliament have un- 
folded. The witness says “ Wine is not of limited production 
in France. The ground that is fit to produce wine is now tilled 
with coni, because wine does not serva them well (does not 
aiisw'er); but as soon as the price rises, the ground would, by a 
very clioap openUion, be converted into vineyards. That has 
been done very often in France, especially in the part of the 
country I inhabit. You see. the people engaged in the wine 
trade continually digging up the vines and sowing com, and then, 
when prices rise, or tliere is fin increase in the demand, they 
plant the vino again, and in three years the vine produces.” He 
had no doubt, he said, that France could supply wine enough to 
sustain our present revenue at one shilling a gallon — the quantity 
required for that being five times . die present importation. He 
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had no doubt that, even if we lowered the dutyin tlna way th§ ^ 
wines of all Europe, France could soon undettake to keep up Air 
revenue by her own supjdy alone. If this be true, ior what an 
injurious interference with IVench industry are we responsible 
by our wine duties! And, as for our own industry — ^what an 
amount of our products would not our neighbours demand, in 
exchange for their wines ! And this, wo must remember, was 
said in 1«52, before the imperial government had had time to 
•show the disposition which they have ginoe practically manifested 
to relax restrictions on commerce. It was before the manufac- 
turers of Roucm and other places had let us know their opinion 
that they can compete with British cottons at a low duty ; an 
opinion wliich threatens no harm to us, but promises as much 
good as lies in fostering the willingness of the government to 
repeal or reduce existing duties. It is believed in France that 
the manufacturers engaged in the woollen and worsted fabrics 
will tell their government the same thing. 

But we are noi writing on tariffs, except collaterally ; and w^e 
must check ourselves! Suffice it that the war OJE^tariffs, which was 
once as fierce a{f tlie other wars between the two countries, is at an 
end ; and we must strive to put%in end to the tariffs too, or to as 
much of them as can possibly be speedily remitted. We confi- 
dently anticipate this being done. The French aiithoriticH are 
willing ; and they liave made considerable reductions already. 
Gur government appears to he willing ; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was prudently placed in a position of silence last year 
by Mr. Oliveira s discretion ; and he remains therefore at liberty 
to say and do what he thinks right, after a year of the French 
alliance. Already dispos^^d in favour of the wise commercial and 
financial course, lie cannot but bo fortified in it by the political 
considerations of the present time. If we add to our blockade of 
Russia a vast release of, and stynulfR to, French and English 
industry, we shall be at once strengthening onr control over the 
disturber of national security, and* increasing the stamina of 
international peace between the two greatest countries in the 
world. 

This commercial reciprocity, free and beneficent, is an irre- 
vocable proj^ess in thcj philosophy and fact of Anglo-French 
alliance, arising, not from the convenience of kings, hut from the 
desires and instincts, of their pepples. Alliances by external 
force are over for ever ; and that by int^ior growth *has fairly 
begun. Commerce is an evidence of this, and will be its security 
and its aliment. The same interior growth will accomplish the 
indissoluble alliance of the genius of tlie two countries. The 
free soil, the common ^ground, which the scientific men of the 
two nations have had too much to themselves, will now be thrown 
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. opei^ to a mder inteUectual. UBion. - There will not only be a 
frfe reciprocity of the gifts of the earth, but- of the richer gifts 
of the human brmn, — of the national genius of each country. 
The means cannot long be wcmring when the proclivity is deter- 
mined ; and the personal and epistolary intercourse requisite to 
the fusion of minds easily and sUrely follows upon tlie libera- 
tion and expansion of commerce. To facilitate this intercourse, 
something remains to he done on both sides of the oBannel. 
One of the first favourable^ reporta heard in this country about* 
Louis Napoleon was, tliat he intended to abolish the passport 
system. ' Whether ho never intended this, or changed his mind, 
wo do not know; the thing has not been done. There is .no 
occasion for us — or for any Englishman anywhere — to prove the 
hopeless badness of the passport system. It is enough to say 
here, that that system hangs on the weak point of the Anglo- 
French alliance, of which we shall have to speak presently; andS 
that, precisely as far as it goes, it introduces precariousness into 
the relations of the two peoples. There is no mode of human 
relations, perhaps, in which synall irritatiorfs go for so much as 
in the intercourse of long hostile, and newly recenciled peoples ; 
and the amount of irritation inflicted by tiie passport system is 
so great, that the French government would surely not persist in 
it for a day, but for the impossibility of extricating it from the rest 
of the despotic and centrdized meiliod of which it forms a. part. 
We, on our side, have something to do. Some time since we 
should have had a fine subject for remonstrance with our own 
authorities about the intolerable vexations of our custom-houso, 
(quite as bad as the passport system, except that the trouble 
occurs only once in a journey;) but, b^d as the method yet is, 
and sad as is the spectacle of the irascible foreigners who may 
still be daily seen, at one or Another of our landing- stations, 
expressing their sufferings flhdej perplexity an^delay, something 
has been done in the way of improvement wliich warrants our 
hoping for more. When free trade has received the extension we 
anticipate, there will be an end of these custom-house grievances. 
When, again, the conflict on behalf of national liberty which has 
made us allies, has attained any one of its stages or periods, 
there must be liberty of travelling on French territory, — under 
what difficulty and at whose expense will appear when the time 
comes. The thing will be dope ; and therefore, whatever stands 
in the way of it must sjjccumb ; — a serious consideration for the 
authorities who maintain such A restriction after its removal haa 
been discussed, if not promised. 

From the time that Londoia and Paris first spoke and replied 
to each each other by the submarine telegraph, the question of 
cheap postage was virtually decided? Tlat postage is cheaper 
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thiMi' formerly, and likely to be cheaper still, fe not 'enough. / We , 
must have the penny rate. No doubt, the daily epistolary iiirot- 
course between Ijondon and Pans is "greater than between liondou 
and Dublin or Edinburgh ; and the- disproportion is immensely 
incieased when our provincial towns are inOluded in the view, 
Eveiy olti cathedml city, and every new manufacturing town, 
and every area sprinkled with county femilks, must send more 
letters to Paris than to Dublin; And the prospect of increase is 
-kninettsurably greater. There can be no valid excuse therefore 
for cJiarging'ten times as much postage to Paris us to Dublin; 
and the allied rulers liad better consider at (Mice about removing 
this burner to iutercourae, and therefore drawback upon alliance. 

So much for the methods. As for the results of intercourse, — 
we s(}c some very pretty sights already. It is pleasant to see^our 
delightful Crystal Palace band strenuously improving themselves 
by the example of the band of the Imperil Guides. It is pleasant 
to tljink of that Imperial band playing at Windsor Castle, for the 
gratification of the Queen, It is more than pleasant to see their 
leader, in tlm name of them all, turning over their well-earned 
rewards to the Patriotic Fund. It is more than pleasant to see 
the English at Boulogne, admiring tlie French camp, associating 
merrily with the troops in their quarters, and cheering their ma- 
noeuvres at review. As for the brotherliness of the armies at the 
seat of war, it is far too animating and deeply interesting to be 
Bp<^ken of in ordinary terms of pleasure. And so it will be with 
those future reciprocities which the next generation may xsitness 
and enjoy, if we and they so strengthen the weak point of the al^ 
liance as to ensure its stability. When the two peojiles thoroughly 
enjoy one another’s literj^jture, and appreciate one another’s views 
of art, of morals (one cannot say much at present for the preva- 
lent philosophies of either), and Especially of life, in its individual, 
political, and socitil relations, th§ hiffiian race will have made a 
great step onwards, and life will have become richer and wiser to 
many more millions even than those who inhabit the two foremost 
countries of the world. 

Many in both countries see and believe oil this; and after saying 
it to each other,} they sigh. And why? 

Because, before such good things "can come to pass, there is 
something doubtful *uid ftirmidable to be gone through. The two 
I^ples are tending together towards a grand future, on wliich tho 
rising national hope is shining gloriousjj ; but between the tra- 
velling hosts there is a gulf, -rof* which some people now think 
‘' the less said the better.” In us,. however, surveying and ex- 
hibiting the conditions and tendencies of the age, it woiild be an 
act of unfaithfulness to^ ignore that chasm, and to pretend that. it 
is just the same thing whetfier the two parties pay mutual cour- 
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across it or laravei side fff side; I’he gtl^tf'of the salt deep 
haS been conquered.. Our electric wires ran ni^er it, and out 
navi^ ride above it. But the gulf* which sepi^tes tlie sym- 
pathies and action of a :&ee and enslaved nation has neither 
bottom nor surface, and is absolutely impassable. If tlie French 
people were to be regarded as really and hopelessly subjected to 
the despotism of an absolute ruler, tliere would be no ^possi- 
bility of an alliance with us, like that of which we have been, 
treating. T^t they and wo know that they are not permanently • 
subjected to a despotism. The great and fearful question in 
whetJjier their Emperor knows this too, and frames his intentions 
accordingly. If he believes that he is doing well to subject the 
French nation to an iron control for a time, on account of former 
political failures, and (aware how skilful and noble those people 
are in defying and punishing tyranny) purposes to convert their 
bondage into freedom by gradual emancipation, we can only 
say that the presumption that ho is able to achieve this mighty 
yet delicate transformation implies a consciousness of possessing 
an amount of wisdom, as well as of power, •which no precedent 
justifies us in ascribing to him, and that until tlin dangerous ex- 
periment shall have been actually conduetc‘d to a successful issue, 
the Anglo-Frencli alliance has after all but a precarious tenure. We 
will do all in our power to preserve it, in hope of better days for our 
neighbours ; but it would be rank unfaithfulness to them, and 
treason to the great cause which unites xis, to pretend that any 
alliance between a free and a fettered nation can be secure. Cer- 
tain as Englishmen feel that a contest cannot be far off between the 
views of tlie ruler of France and the will of its people, — they asl^ 
With which party is our alliance, wlym it ceases to be practi- 
cable with both ?” There is no doubt about the answer. Our 
alliance is with the people : — ^with their Emperor as long as he and 
the people ore of one acoorSj — after that, with^thc people. But 
the compact is made by the Emperor, and in his own name : and 
licre is the weak point of the alliance : and on it hangs, as avc 
have already intimated, the whole machinery of his absolutism, — 
which is a weight too tremendous for any. alliance to be expected 
to bear. We English have our own cause for humiliation, and 
plenty of it, — ^Immilintion that, at this time of day, we should be 
laying the great cause of European freedom at the feet of Aus- 
tria, — right in her path — for her to pick up or kick aside, as it 
may suit her oonvetiience. We must amend this, and the French 
people must win freedom at hofne, before the new blessing of out 
aUianoe can be secure to ourselves, or we can have any confident 
hope of doing our duty to EutdJ>e at large, whose destinies now 
4ippear to be deposited in our hands. , 

What that duty is may be said to he completely illustrated by 
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a combination of the works which head this article. The hi/>tofy^ 
of till* reigns of the two last Bourbon princes exhibits the anomahes 
and impracticable and injurious projects to. which tlie European 
peoples in general, though the French in particular, were sub- 
jcoliod by the abuse of the opportunity of the peace of 1815. 
The work is able, full of information, and consequently, very 
iiuorcsting, while it fills a gap which remained after all the spe- 
cial narratives of the time. Count Krasinski’s pamphlet is no less 
•striking and important than his sagacious and heart- wanned 
vaticinatioiis always are. Mr. Crowe’s history presents, clearly 
and vividly, an important section of the past : the Count’s work 
sots before us the proper aim for the future ; and in the “ Aiinual 
Eegister” we find the records of the diplomatic events which pre- 
ceded the war. Count Krasinski alludes, at the close of liis work, 
to the great scheme of European pacification, the conception of 
which is assigned by some to Henri IV., and by others to Queen 
Elizabeth, but in which it is known that they cordially agreed 
a scheme for so controlling the encroachments of Austria (the 
Russia of that day) aS to leave the way open for the representation 
of the wants and feelings of the nations in a permanent congress, 
which should have full power of action, as well as arbitration. 
In reference to this, the Count says (p. : — 

If such a feelile voice as mine could ever reach the throne of the 
monarohs in whose liaiuls JVovidence has now placed the destinies of 
Europe, I would say to the Elect of the French nation, ‘Sire, two 
hundred thousand Polish lives have been cheeifully sacrificed, under 
the banners ot' republican and imperial France, as a price for the 
future restoration of tlieir country. An envious fate did not allow 
Napoleon I. to accomplish^ tliis great act of justice and wisdom. It 
has been reserved to you, Sire — ^you, who have achieved a nobler 
triumph than all the conipicsts of yom great predecessor; for you 
have gained the fiwiulship and esteem of his most formidable rival.* 
No less glory is it to Queen Victoria to have inaugurated a new period 
in modern history, by the establishment of* a cordial union between 
the two most powerful and civilized nations in Europe (whose divi- 
sions had been the source of so much misfortune to humanity), and a 
mutual confidence between their governments, such as had not ex- 
isted since the days of Elizabeth and Henri IV. Why should not 
therefore the present Anglo-French alliance accomplish that splendid 
scheme, devised by the genius of those two great sovereigns, for tlie 
establishment of the peace of Europe bn a solid and permanent founda- 
tion, but the execution of which, suspended by the death of' Eliza- 
beth, was prevented by that of Henri IV. at the veiw moment when 
ho was about to begin it? The restoration of Poland must form an 
ii^Lspensable part of such a scBbftie, as' being the only means 
effectually counterbalancijig the power of Russia (which, even after 
Its reduction, will be considerable,) by covering Europe from , the 
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ito the Black Sea^ and allowing the development of the 
Christian populations, from the Danube to the Mediterranean, free 
from Eussisui influence, and in a manner , accordant with the iiiteresta 
of true civilization, as well as the peace and security of Europe.** 

So much for the sovereigns. As for the peoples, they should 
remember that a nation is an aggregate of individuals, every one 
of whom has a duty in the matter of this allianoe' no less indi- 
vidual than his. relation to it. If alj h'rench and Engiiafi men 
and women (with very few exceptions) disliked one another but a • 
few years ago, it is necessary that, as individuals, they should now 
learii, without any exception at all, to appreciate one another in 
that fairness and geniality of spirit which is sure to bring liking 
after it. If there are any of us old enough to have some of the 
ancient x)r<3judice clinging to our minds and feelings — i)rejudice 
from which a younger generation is free ; or, if we have dampied 
some youthful fervour or dimmed its liberality by the inlbotiou 
of our own dii^tasto, lot us grow wiser, and bo at once more 
dutiful to the spirit of our time. In order to grow wiser, perhaps 
wo could hardly do better than recur to a little parable, spoken 
some time since, on tlic borders of Wales, by an itinerant x)iTac}ier 
of the Evangelical Alliance: — ‘‘I was going towards the hills," 
lie said, “ early one misty morning. I saw something inoviug on 
a mountain side, so straiigc-looking that I took it for a monster. 
When I came nearer to it, I found it was a man. When I came 
up to him, I found he was my brother." 
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1. Percy's Reliqiies. 
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3. Revinants of Poetry. By Thomas Hoggart, of Troutbeck, 
Kendal. 
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C. Recollections of a Literary. Life. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
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S ongs and Ballada are likely to be long the only forms in 
which Poetry will he generally and popularly recognised; 
they convey ideas higher indeed than thpse entertained by the 
vulgar, but still within' reacli of their understandings ; they are 
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expressions of natural feelings common to the whole h^an, 
race^ but clothed in the most striking or pathetic language ; they 
demand no delicate organization, no spiritual capacity for plea- 
sure or sensitiveness to pain, no rapturous passion, nor any cha- 
"raoteristic of the poet liimself, in order to be felt in all their 
strength ot sweetness ; the native emotions of love and hate, 
of fear and valour, of content and jealousy, and sometimes of 
patriolism and race-antipathy, are the judges to which alone they 
. make appeal : tlieir construction is of the very simplest, and their 
rhythm often abrupt and harsh ; essentially dramatic, they have 
small regard for the unities, and hurry us from place to place, 
and from period to period, without apology, and almost without 
remark ; the speakers ai‘e rarely introduced to us, and are dismissed 
without any ceremony: it seems in that storm and roll of theirs 
there is no good footing for such amenities. 

The Ballad, fosterfathcr of the earliest indications of martial 
spirit in our remotest ancestry, burst from the throats ol thou- 
sands as they rushed naked into the strife; the promoter of 
revelry and wassail, ‘it was welcomed by the conquerors at night 
upon the death«sU*ewn field ; the exalter of worth and glory, it 
was hymned over the (Corpse of the fallen warrior — ^l)igh comfort to 
the living and high tribute to the dead; the minstrels who sang it 
wore protected and caressed, their skill thought half divine, and 
their persons held inviolable. In ancient days to bard, ivnd to 
I)ard alone, thevo was no need ot‘ sword or spear. He that sang 
to every heart was 'welcomed by every hand ; he that drew the 
smile and tear had never cause to fear the frown; and even 


amidst a liostile host, and in an enemy's country, no man was his 
foe, and his harp was ^4 shield to him. TTiere are no loss tlian 
tlirec remarkable instances of this in early English history. 
When Colgvin, cliief of the Saxons, was shut up in York hy 
Arthur, the invt^ler’s brother, JJaldBlph, wishing to hriiig him 
nows of expected succour, disguised himself as a harper, and 
entered the liritish camp ; he was hospitably received, although 
of course known to be of the hostile nation, and remained there 
for some days, until singing near the walls of the city, he made 
himself known to a sentinel, and was drawn up by a rope in tho 
night time. The beautiful story of our own king "Alfred is, as it 
deserves to be, familiar to us all, and learnt by heart; how he 
forsook that little swamp-encircled isle, and the scanty band, the 
sole possession Jind only subjects left to him, and took his min- 
strel way to Guthfum s camp ; th8 Reafen waved sullenly above its 
worshippers, but gave no sign; it foresaw the issues of fights, but 
knew not the harper from the king; so, through that same min- 
strelsy was the foul Danish bird ‘"marred in claw and clipped in 
wing ’ for ever. Herlaff, Icing of the Danes, himself played a 
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sfmilV part in the comp of the English' king Athelstan. Tliese 
actions were certainly all heroic and praiseworthy ; hut dangei', so 
long as the disguise of minstrel was effectually kept up, there 
was none. . 

The deliglit of our forefathers in the ballad^ and its power 
over their feelings, is unquestionable; but it must be admitted 
that, in England at least, the quotation of Fletcher of Saltomi’s, 
that “ the song writer is of more consequence than the* law- 
giver,’* could never have been literally tnie. It must be remem- * 
bered, too, that the singer was to the full as much indebted to 
his music as to his words. Danish Scald, Saxon Gleeman, 
Norman Rymour, had eacli his stringed instrument. It was with 
harp in hand that the faithful Blontlel traversed over half Europe 
in security, and found our Lion in the Austrian toils, and set 
him free. Music is an ‘‘ open sesamum” to the “ savage breast” 
of far greater potency than song; and to this day it is observable 
that the most popular ballads of the people imj by no means 
the best, but are those which have been set to the best music. 

So long as the race of minstrels lasted, they never seem to 
have committed their ballads to writing thomsekes, and what 
copies arc yet preserved of them were doubtless taken down from 
their moutJis ; but as gleeman and troubadour disap2)earod, tlio 
ballad writers — who wrote songs merely for the press — increased 
and multiplied. 

The prevalence of the northern dialect, says Bishop Percy, in 
these ballads, proves their popularity in that district to have been 
far greater than in the south. The minstrels of “the north 
countrye" are so called by way of eminence, and their themes are 
nobler and their sentiments more chivalrous than those of the 
other bards; the mid and the combat are subjects foreign and too 
ferocious for these, and they confine themselves to songs of the 
affections, or to the praise of TMd^port.s. The grand heroic song of 
“ Chevy Chase," oi*, as it was originally called, “ The Hunting in 
the Cheviot,'* was perhaps the most popular of the early ballads ; 
it soon finds the killing of its “ fattiste hartes” but tame work, 
and ruslws into tho battlefield. It is written in the very coarsest 
and broadest northern dialect. I never heard the old song of 
Peroie and Douglas," says Sir Philip Sidney, “ that I found not 
my heart moved more than with a trumpet, and yet *tis sung but 
by some blind crowder, with ©o rougher voice than rude stylo ; 
which, being so evil apparalled in tho dust and cobweb of that 
uncivil age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous elo* 
quence of Pindar?** 

Their heautifiil ballad of “ Bobin-Hood’* has even now some 
favour hmong the people of the aouth. J’he oppresaive forest- 
laws which werfe set at nought by that !)old outlaw, have not been 
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so utterly swept away, but that the discomfiture of tlie 
keeping shorilF in the last verse is warmly welcomed : — 

“But he cold neither runn so fast, 

Nor away so fast cold ryde, 

But Little John with an arrowe so broad, 

He shotte him into the backe-syde.** 

A*glorious life indeed seems Robin’s to have been in the ^een- 
w’ood, and his bugle sings freshly and clearly still. A modem 
poet of great ekcellence, although he could not have written such 
a breezy ballad as “ Robin-Hood,” fitly bewails those bygone 
times. Those hours 

. . . . “ buried all 

Under the down-trodden fall 
Of the leaves of many years. 

Never more may we behold, 

Little John or Robin bold ; 

Never one of all his clan, 

, Thrmming 07i an empty can 
Some old hunting ditiy, while 
lie doth his green way beguile, 

To fair hostess merriment, 

Down beside the pasture Trent : 

For he left the merry talc, 

Messenger for spicy ale.** 

Of the authors of the more ancient ballads we know senreuly 
anything: their biographies however were probably hut little 
different from those whjch we possess of their later brethren. At 
first the wits and rhymesters of their native village, they gradually 
enlarged the circle of their famb ; having experienced tho delight 
of being listenejj to, the desir^jijiBteased for multiplying their 
hearers, and by personal travel through the adjacent country, or 
by the assistance of voluntary amanuenses, they made their lucu- 
brations known to entire districts without any help from print. 
Such a bard was Thomas Hoggart, who died in his native vale 
of Troutbeck, in Westmoreland' in the beginning of tho last 
century. Ho was undo to the great painter, Hogarth (properly 
Hoggart), and as critical an observer of nature as bis nephew 
himself, albeit he had but a narrow field to view lier in. If 
any one was hardy enough to break through any decorum of 
old and established repute — if «ny one attempted to overreach 
his neighbour, or cast a leering eye at his neighbour’s wife — ^he 
was sure to hear himself sung, ow tlie whole ptuish — nay, to tlie 
very boundaries, of the Westmoreland dialect. The sermon of 
tho village , parson was fA* less dreaded than the lash of this 
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simpl\ satirist. His talents, l^weyer, were very far from being 
confined to the incidents of his native place. 

‘‘ I myself,” says Adam Walker, a peripatetic lecturer on Natural 
Philo^phy, in this same Troutbeck, about 1750, “ had once the honour 
of acting a part in one of his plays, called ‘ The Destruction of Troy;’ 
it was written in metre, much after the manner of Lopez de Vega, or 
the ancient French drama. The siege of ten years was aU represented, 
and every hero was present in the piece, so that the dramaiis jpemontB 
included well-nigh the whole parish. Tlio stage was a scaffolding of 
boards placed six feet high, upon strong polos ; the green-room was 
partitioned off with the same materials; the ceiling was the azure 
canopy of heaven ; and the boxes, pit, and gallery were laid into one 
by the great Author of Nature, for they were the green slope of a 
great hill. There were more spectators, for three clays together, than 
all the London theatres can hold, and let me add, no audience was 
ever half so pleased.” 

Many of Hoggart's effusions are to this day to bo found in 
MS. among the XVestmoreland mountains ; hut his forte-— with 
tlie exception of the five- act tragedies that took throe days in 
acting — seems to have been epigrams rather tlian ballads. ' The 
most favourite hallad-writer of the north, was Kolfbrt Anderson, 
of Carlisle, who died in 1883, He is an admirable exponent of 
the manners and customs of Ids countrymen, and of their peculiar 
modes of expression and thought. It would bo better for many of 
our good northern friends if they w^ould Uikt) to heart the lesson, 
as well as bear in memory the Avords, of his 

JWOHXNT AXI> MAKY. 

Young Mary was bonny, an’ eheerfu* as onie, 

Young Jwohmiy was lusty, an* weel to be seeu ; 

Young Mary was ay the furst dancer at parties, 

Young Jwohnny had won monia belts on ilic green. 

Some years they wer sweet l^ arts. an’ nwotisix’d by ncybors ; 
Th’aul fwok wad iiwoast o’ tfiS^air wi girt glee,* 

Still Jwohnny thowt nin o’ the warl leyke young Mary, 

And Mary thowt Jwohnny aw she wish’d to see. 

A scoop of gud yell pruives a pur body’s comfort, 

But wae attens monie that drink till blin* fou ; 

Young Jwohnny ae day off wi’ big to the market, 

An’ drank wid some strangers, but ley tic dreenit how. 

At midneet the horse gallop’d heame, but nac Jwohnny ; 

The thowt meade his father an’ family weep, 

They sowt, an’ that mwornin the corp fan in Eden, 

Below the green busses that nod owre the deep. 

Oh ! sad was the father, relations, and Mar^if 
The croose-house was crowdet by heath aul an young ; 

Nowt pass’d at the bunryin, but sorrow an^ weepin’ ; 

The grave-digger seeght when the ye Ah down he flung, . 
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The parson luikt dull when he read over the earvice, 

Fwok aw say he niver w'as seen sae afwore, 

An ippitaph now our larn’d schuil-maister’s written, 

Ten better nac hced-sten in Englan o’er wore ! 

Aul Gibby he gowls, an’ ay talks ov lost Jwohnny, 

An sits on his grcave, and oft meks a sad meane ; 

. Young Mary, the flow’r ov aw flow’rs i’ the parish, 

Ne’er hods up her head sin dear Jwohnny is geane. 

The dangerous yell-house kills monio gud follows, 

Owre oft lur’d by gamlin, or weyld wicked sang ; 

At fair, or at market, young lads when theer seated, 

Eemember peer Jwohnny, whee that day did wrang.’^ 

We have heard his simple ‘‘Eeed Kohin " sung in an outhouse 
upon the Fells to a party of sporting dalesmen by a country lad 
in a manner that moved both performer and audience to tears. 
Certain it is that song has far higher appreciation about the 
Border than elsewhere in England, and highest when across it. 
The peasantiy in these ports, upon the whole, live better, w'ork 
less, and enjoy life tnore than any in the kingdom. Auld wife's 
hakes, revels, and merry-nights are frequent and wtdl attended in 
the Fell district, and song is as native there as its sua*dew. 
Nevertheless the popular comic ditties of the day — sentimental 
and patriotic strains, and the like — generally moke their way to 
canny Cumberland " fmcl her sister counties. Wo heard two 
rough- looking brothers from Torver Once (perhaps the least civi- 
lized place ill the northern w'ilds), standing upon the seats of a 
dancing-room, sing “ In a Cottage near a Wood ” in parts, and 
quite correctly. “ The Soldier’s Tear,” The Ivy Green,” “ Tlio 
Standard Bearer,” and ^ I’m afloat ” are all by this time popular 
favourites among the hills. 

From the absence probably of anything like want or scarcity in 
these parts, the i^allad literatur^jlilltie north has but a very slight 
smack of political sarcasm ; quiet hits at obnoxious local grandees, 
good-lnmioured banter of. the parson — not so high and mighty 
thereabouts but that he is generally present to enjoy it — and 
insidious comparisons wdth folks in “ towm,” by which the dales- 
men don’t mean Ijondon but Carel (Carlisle), are its bitterest 
eiforts. One song (author uiiknowm) is always to be heard at the 
great ‘‘ clippings,” and excites boundless approbation, beginning : 
A parson oncv had a renwkable foible 
Of loving good liquor far more than his Bible, 

His neighbours all said ke was much less perplcxt 
In handiin^j|a tankard than handling a text, 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 

the gist of ^yhich lies jn tlio parson’s reply to his wife, who, when 
the pigs had set his ale running, and he stormed and swore. 
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remiVled him of his own laudation of pati^nco and recommenda- 
tion to take Job for our example in Im last sermon, whereupon 
he denies tho application to his own ease 

For Job never had such a cask in his life. 

Sung as this generally is with a great deal of sly humour and 
Suggestive emphasis, it “ brings down the house/' ^ • 

‘‘ The Fisher’s Welcomo *’ is the best Border ballad — on tho 
English side of it — that wo have heard sung by peasantry ; it is, 
of course, professedly after Burns, but has excjuisite pathos and 
an uncommon esprit de corps of its owm It is written by Mr. 
Doubicday : — 

THE risraa’s wei^mb. 

We twa ha’ fished the Kale sae clear, ? 

And streams o’ mossy Reed ; 

We’ve tried the Wansbl^k and the Weai*, 

The Teviot and the Tweed ; 

An’ we will try them anco again, 

When summer suns are lino ; 

An’ we’ll throw the flies thegither yet, 

For the days o’ lang syne. 

’Tis mony years sin’ first we sat 
On Coquet’ s bonny braes, 

An’ mony a brither tisher’s gane, 

An’ clad in his last claiths ; 

An’ wo maun follow \vi’ the lave, 

Grim Death he hcucks ns a’ ; 

But we’ll hae anither fishing bout 
Afore we’re ta’en awa’. 

For wo are hale an^Jicarty baith, 

Tho’ frosty are out j^„»ws, 

We still can guide our fishing graith, 

And climb the dykes and knowes ; 

We’ll mount our creels and grip our gads, 

An’ throw a sweeping line, 

An’ we'U hac a splash amang th(^ li^s, 

For the days o’ lang syne. 

Tho’ Cheviot’s top be frosty still, 
lie’s green below the knee, 

Sac don your plaid, and tak^ your gad, 

An’ gae awa’ wi’ me.® 

Come busk your flies, my auld compeer, 

We’re fidgen a’ fu’ fain, 

We’ve fished tho Coquet mony a yjar, 

An* we’ll fish her ance again. 
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An’ hameward when wc toddle back, 

An’ nieht begins to la*, 

An’ ilka chiel maun hae his crack, 

We’ll crack aboon them a’, 

When jugs are tooined and coggens wet, 

I’ll lav my loof in thine ; 

We’ve shown we’re gude at water yet, 

An’ we’re little warse at wine. 

We’ll crack how mony a creel -weVe filled, 

How mony a line we’ve Hung, 

How mony a ged and saumon killed. 

In days when wc were young. 

Wc’ll gar the callants a’ look blue. 

An’ sing anithcr tunc ; 

They’re bleczing, aye, o’ what they’ll do, 

We’H tell them what we’ve dune. 

This ballad, and almost all Anderson’s, are popular beyond the 
Tweed, and are sung with Hums and IMothorwoll and the best of 
company ; nevertheless it is far better to have the hard of Cum- 
berlaiuVs intrgduction to them twa,” than that we should pass 
the fixed gulf from the other side. 

What Ih^ranger is to the ‘French, Burns is to the Scottish nation, 
and something more. The works of the foiiner are not certainly 
iit to lie Avhore the latter’s are said to he, “ at the right hand of 
every peasant, and next his Bible,*' As Burns is one of the 
greatest, so do we believe him to he one of the wisest and purest 
teachers that ever a people had. The influence his household 
popularity has had upon the national character can scarcely he 
overrated; drinking in^his wisdom with their mother's milk, "and 
year by year progressing in knowledge Jind love of liim, it is 
no marvel that the youth of Scotland are not surpassed for 
probity and honour ; tender lojj^irdent patriotism, and deej) 
humanity are taught them from their earliest years in songs 
that are far wiser than sermons, in lessons that have charms foi* 
the most idle. "What volumes of morality are contained in these 
two verses, stored in the memory of almost every Scotchman : — 

The sacriid lowe o’ weel-placed love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 

But never tempt the illicit rove, 

’Jlio’ naethiug should divulge it ; 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 

The hazard o’ concealing ; 

But och ! it hardens a’ within, 

And petrifies the feeling ! 

Against hypocrisy and blasphemy, what canon law can have 
more force than this f— • 
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The great Creator to re^r^re.^i..- 
Must sure become the oreature^ . . 

But still the preai^g;^t^ fbrbear, 

And ev*n the rij^d Bsto ; . . 

Yet ne’er, with wits profane to , 

Be complaiaanee ejttend^ 

An atheist’e laugh’s, a poor exchange ^ 

For Beit^.of^dedl * ♦ 

What injunctionL respoctiag domestic lave oondd. lie ieid more 
tenderly and more effectively thaitMs ’’ John Andersoh nay Joe’* ? 
What more indignant protest for independence can thefe be ihl^ 
his For a that an* a* that”? — 

The rank is but the guinea’s ^tamp; 

The man's the gowd for a’ that. 

And what a huge nugget of gold was this great bard himself! 
Even when least pure what an. alloy was his ! How many 
amongst ns would gladly have gotten “fou” with liim oouIS 
they have had the ohanee, not excepting the Provost of Edin- 
burgh himself, upon a Sunday’s eve 1 * 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa* • 

A cuckold coward loon is he, 

Wha first beside his Chair shall fa’, 

He shall be king amang us three ; 

We are na ijpu, we’re na that fou, 

But just a drappie in our ee, 

' The cock may- craw, the day may daw’, 

And aye we^U taste the barley bree* 

Next to Bums in popularity amongst his- countrymen, atanda 
’the Ettrick shepherd. O, Jeanie, thej^e’s naething to fear ye ” 
is perhaps the most favourite love-song in Scotland, and deserves 
all its fame. As usual in such* cases, it runs to a fine old air 
C" Over the Border”), that om^ay croon ” it^^to oneself by. 

O, JfSkKIBjtHaEE’s SAETWCSQ TO FEAE TE! 

. O, my lassie, our joy, to complete again, 

me again i’ the gloamings my dearie ; 

Low down in the dell let us me^.again — 

O, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye 1 
Come, when the wee bet flits silent and dry, 

Come, when the pde face o’ Nature looks weary ; 

Love bb ilnf sure defence, 

Beauty and innoc^ce — 

O, Jeanie, there’s xuce^ing to fear ye ! 

Sweetly blows th^ haw; an’ the irowan-tree, 

Wild roses spd^k our thicket sae briery ; 

Stilly efali will t^ujr walk in the greenwood be — .... 

O, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye ! , . : . 

[Vol. LXIII. No. OXXnia-^NEW Seeies, Vol. VII. No, X. I> ^ 
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List when the blackbird o’ singittg g^ows weary, 

List when the beetle-bee’s bi^le oomes ®eax ye, 

Then eome with fairy haste, ■ 

Light foot, an’ beating breast — 

0, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye! • 

Far, far will the bogle an’ brownie be. 

Beauty an’ truth, they dare na come near it ; 

Kind love is the tie of our unity, 

A* maun love it, an’ a* maiun revere it. 

’Tis love makes the sang o’ the woodland sae cheery. 

Love gairs a* Nature loi<^ bonny that’s near ye ; 

That makes the rose sae sweet, 

Cowjalip an’ violet — 

O, Jeanie, there’s laaething to fear ye ! 

' It is James Hogg himself, if we remember right, who gives us 
this excellent test for knowing a true ballad wlien we see it;~ " A 
man may be -sair mista eii about many things, sic as yepics, an* 
tragedies, an* tales, an* even long set elegies about the death o* 
great public characters, an* hjinns, an* odes, an* the like, bat he 
canna be mista en about a sang. As sime as it’s down on the 
sclate, I ken wlietlier it’s gude, bad, or middlin’. If any of the 
twa last ! dight it out wi’ my elbow ; if the first, I copy it o’er 
into writ and then get it aff by heart, when it’s as sure o’ no’ being 
lost as if it war engraven on a h^kss plate. For though F hae a 
treacherous memory about things in ordinar’, a* my happy sangs 
will cleave to my heart to my dying day, an’ 1 should na wonder 
gin I war to croon a verse or twa frae some o* them on my 
deathbed.” 

There are few indeed of the shepherd’s heathery songs that we 
-would wish to “ dight *out wi’ our elbow.” But the tenderest 
ballad m the Scotch or any oUier language to our heart is one of 
Willijun Mothorweirs ; far infericvvto Bums in strength and to 
Hogg in spirit, * 

My held is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break ; 

I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 

I’m dyin’ for your sake ! 

has a patlios and solemnity out of the reach,' or at least as far as 
the reach, of either. We have heard it sung in tlie Lowlands by 
many a inanly voice, hut rarely indeed unto the end ; its con- 
tinual and yet not wearisome app^l to the gentlest and pitifullest 
feelings . of our nature con scarcity be resisted by the hearer and 
far less by the reciter, from the first re<iiiest of the dying girl : — 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let shed by your hair, 

. And look into the face, Willie, 

I never shall see mafr ! 



Puffin SongB. , 

fareweU ^juration':-^ 

But, oh romember me, Willie, 

On kad, whejfe’or ye be T » . 

And, oh, think on the leal,^ le«d heart .. . , 

That ne’er luvit ane but thee.! > . 

And eh, think on the eautct, ^utd inoole 
That file my yelloW hair, 

That kiss the cheek, that Idas the chin. 

Ye never shall kisa I 

An utter silence and tears are the usual and fittest applau^e this 
song receives from the prudentest and least personally concerned ; 
with what awe and shame must it strike the seducer and her who 
is a mitber yet nae wife ! *' 

The auld song of ^‘Fy, let u« a’ to the Weddiii’,” an excellent 
good one before, has been stil^ better new buskit ” by Joanna 
Baillio, and promises to become one of the most popular of Scotch 
convivial songs. Among political, or rather party ballads, 
‘‘ Bonnie Dundee ” holds the highest place. Thousands of us 
arc acquainted with its stiiTing strains, find yet how few retain 
the glorious words, each like a blow in jest given with the flat 
side of the conqueror’s sword. We recollect endeavouring to per- 
suade the Duke’s piper at Invez’ary to play us this tune, and 
receiving for answer that it was no the custom of the. Campbells 
to give praise to the de’il. Mary tlttSBell Mitford, in her ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of a Literary Life,” assures us that after much useless 
search for a printed copy of this song, she was obliged to take it 
down from the mouth of one who sang it. A still finer war ballad 
than “ Bonnie Dundee,” and much less known, is “ The Battle of 
Naseby," by Thomas Babington jVfacaulay. It forms one of a 
projected series pf. “ Songs of tha Civil W ars ” published in Sir. 
"^l^iightsMfiigaziiie’-inany vc^sjigoaindis supposed lobehynined 
by “ Obiidiah Bind-your-king^^chains-and-y our-nohles-in-links- 
o^iron, Serjeant in Ireton’s regiment.” Why it is not thought 
worthy to be bound up with *"The Armada,” and ""Ivry,” and 
the ‘‘ Lays ” themselves, our readers will marvel with ourselves. 

TUB BATTTJB OP BASEBY. 

Oh, wherefore come ye forth in triumph ft*om the North, 

With your hands and your feet and your raiment all red P 

And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 

Afid whence be the grapes of winepress which ye tread ? 

Ob, evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod : 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the strong, 

Who sate in the higb'pl^es and slew the saints of God. 

D ^ 
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It was about the i^oon of a glorious 4»y in Juue 

That we saw their banners dance ana tfeeir cuwsees shine. 

And the Man of Blood was there with his long esseneecl hair, . 

And Astiey Sir Marmaduke, and Hupert of the Jthine* 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his s word, . 

Tlie General rode along us to form us for the 
When a murmuring sound broke oui^ and swelled ^in^.a ahowt^ - 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s right. • 

And hark 1 like the roar of the billows on the shore. 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line, 

Por God ! for the cause 1 for tho Church ! for the laws t , 

For Chaades, Sluing of England, and Rupert of the Rhine ! 

Tho furious German comes with bis clarions and his drums, 

His hravoes of Alsatia and pages of Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks 1 grasp your pikes ! close your ranks I 
For Rupert never comes hut to conquer or to fall. 

They are here ! they rush on ! we are broken ! we are gone ! 

Our left Is borne^ before them like stubble on the blast ; 

Ob Lord put forth thy might ! O Lord defend the right ! 

Stand back to back in God's name, and fight it to the last. 

St^ut Skippon hath a wound— tho centre hath given ground — 

Hark I hark! what means the trampling of horsemen on our rear ? 
Whose banner do I see, boys ? *tis be, thank God *tis be, boys ! 

Bear up another movement. Brave Oliver is bore. 

Their heads all stooping lo\y, their points all in a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the accurst, 

And at a shock have^ scattered the Forest of his Pikes. 

Fast, fast tho gallants rido in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, pfedestiifed to rot on Temple Bar ; 

And He — ^ho t\|;rns and flies ! to those crud eyes * 

That hore to look on torture and fear to look on war. 

Ho! comrades, scour the plain, and ere ye strip the slain, 

First give another stab to make your guest secure : 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad pieces and lockets; 
The tokens of the .wanton, the plunder of the poor. 

Fools! doublets shone with gold, and your hearts were gay and 

, When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans to-day ; 

Aid t^piorrow shall the fox from her chambers in the rocks. 

Lead jEbrth her tawny cubs to^-bowl above tlie prey. 

Where, be your tongues that late mock’d at heaven, and hell, and fate. 
And the fingers that onpe were so buiy with your blades'; 

Your perfumed Mtin^clot^es ; your catches and your oaths ; 

Your stage-plays and your sonnets ; your diamonds and your 
spades ? • ^ 
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Paft^ Sofifff' ’ 

DWn, down, for ever down,' wiifr the mitre and the crown ; 

Withthe Beliaiof the Ceturt, aiid thed^ of the.Pope; 

There i«f woe in Oxford halls r there fs in stalls^ 

The Jesuit smites his bosoila, the Bi&Wp i^nds hfii cope. 

And she of the Seven Hills sh«dl mourn her Uh, ' .. 

And tremble when she thinks of the edgi^ of sfwon^; 

And the kings Of earth in fear shall shudder w|i^ • 

What the liand of Ood hath wrought for the housi^ and the word. 

Observe the exquisite snarl of Hie Puritan os he recites the lofty 
names of tlie cavaliers, and his stopping to reflect uppn the 
" Unloveliness of Lovelocks “.even while apostrophizing ^eMon 
of Blood ! ” A stern yet spirited ballad such as this, written by & 
man like Macaulay, 'would have had great weight in those, times 
he sings of, but the civil wars had no such poet. 

The only popular song in England that ever rose to the dignity 
of a great political agent was the famous “ Lilli Burlero.” Burnet 
says of it : “A foolish ballad was made at that time, treating the 
Papists and chiefly the Irish in a very ludicrous manner, which 
had a burden said to be Irish words; Lero, LerO| Lilli burlero/' 
that made an.irapression on the army tliat cannot he imagined by 
them that saw it not. Tlie whole forces, and at last the -people, 
both in city and country, were singing it perpetually. And 
perhaps never had' so slight a thing so g^at an eftect.’* It was 
written by Lord Wharton on the occasion of Talbbt, Earl of 
Tyrconnel, being mad% Lieutenant of Ireland^ and it . certainly 
conduced to the revolution of 1088.- The words are almost sheer 
nonsense, and the last two verses will amply suffice 

Bare was an old prophecy foun(f in a bog, 

Lilli bmdero, bulien-a-la. 

Ireland shall bo ruled l5y an ass and a dog, 

Lilli burlero, S^^n-a-la. • 

And now dis prophecy is come to pass, 

Lilli burlero, bullen-a-la. 

For Talbot’s de dog, and Ja — g is de , 

Lilli burlero, buUen-^a-la, 

The celebrated party song of "Boyne Water/’ to this day the 
great orange ditty across the Channel, is but little indebted to 
poetry for its success, but ballads of that nature in Ireland are 
for the most part very eloquent and flery ; it seems as if ^ that 
country’s wrongs were really too great to be stated soberly, and 
were most fitly and natutally poured forth in song. "The Croppy 
Boy,” a ballad of ’98^ by Carroll Malone, has even now, in 
that unhappy isle, a fetal attraction and dread significonoe. 
■^‘Soggarth'atoon" (Priest dear), by ^oha Banhn, the poet, par 
^xcellmce, of the Irish peqpaiitry,*althbugh also of a party oha- 
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Tactor, deserves the place it holds in the great warm hearts olhia 


countrymen. 


THE caOPPV BOT. ‘ 


Good men and true iii this house who dwell, 

To a stranger bouehal, I pray you tell 
Is the Priest at home.? or may he be seen ? 

I would speak a word with Father Green,** ' 

" The Priest’s at home, bw, and may be seen ; 

’Tis easy speaking with father Green ; 

But you must wait, till 1 go and see 
If the holy Father alone may be/’ 

Tlie youth has entered an empty hall — 

What a lonely sound hath his light foot-fall, 

And the gloomy chamber’s chill and bare, 

With a vested priest in a lonely chair. 

The youth has knelt to tell his sins ; 

“ Nomine the youth begins ; 

At " Mea culpa ” he beats his breast, 

And in broken murmurs he speaks the rest. 

“ At the siege of Ross did my father fall, 

And at Goroy my loving brothers all. 

I alone am left of my name and race, 

I will go to Wexford and take their place. 

“ I cursed three times since last EastA-day — 

; At mass-timo once I wont to play ; 

I passed the churchyard one day in haste, 

And forgot to pray "for my mother’s rest. 

“ I bear no hate against living thing, 

But I love .my country abo^^my king. 

Now, Father, bless me, aifClet me go, 

To die, if God has ordained it so.” 

The Priest, said nought, but a rustling noise 
Made the youth look miw^ard with wild surprise : 

The robes were off, ana in scarlet there 
Bat a yeoman captain, with iiery glare. 

With fiery glare and with fury hoarse, 

0 Instead of blessing, he breathed a curse 

’Twas a good thoi^ht, boy, to come here and shrive, 
Fpr one Short hour is your time to live. 

^ yoh river three tenders fioat. 

The ftcieet;*s m one if he is not shot— 

We hold his heu«e |br our Lord the King ; 

And^ amm ssvy I, may all traiters swing !” 
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. ImkEfaUa^ . 

At €kjik0va Bairskck that yot^. lajiari, died^ 

And at Passage th^ have k& body Isad* 

Good people, who Hve fe peaoe ana joy. 

Breathe a prayer and a tear for the Or^py Bojr^ 


fiOOeAETH ABOOK.,; j ' 


Am I the slave they say, 
Sc^gartharcMmf ' 

Since you did show the way, 
Sc^arth arooti^ 

Their s^e no moiG to be. 
While they would work with me 
Quid Ireland’s slavey, 

Soggarth aroon ? 

Why not her poorest mao, 
Soffgarth aroan». 

Tty and do all he can, 

Soggarth aroon. 

Her commands to fulfil 
Of his own heart and will; 

Side by side with you stiH, 
Soggarth aroon? 

Loyal and brave to you, 
Soggartb aroon. 

Yet be no slave to you, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Hor out of fear to you, 

.Stand up so near to you-^ 

Och ! out of fear to you, 
Soggarth aroon r 

Who in the winter night, 
Soggfurth aroon, 

When the could blast did bite, 
Soggarth aroon, 


Came to my cab&‘4oorj ' '• 
And cm my isarihea ftoor, * 
Kneili' by mo aipk and po^, 
SoggSKih aroon? 

Who on Ibe roame«i^y> 
Soggarth aroon, . 

Mad? the poor cabin gay, 
Soe^haioou, 

And did both laugh and sing. 
Making our hearts to ring, • 

At th^ poor chiistening, 
Soggarth aroon? 

Who as friend only met, 

/ Sogg^h aroon; 

Never dm flout me yet, 
Soggarth aroon,. 

And when my hearth was dim. 
Gave, while nis eyes did brim, , 
What I shotdd give to {dm, 
Soggarth aroon t 

Ochi you, and only jrou,^ 
Sog^th aroon r ■ 

And for this I was true to you, 
Soggarth aroon f 
In love never shake, 
Wlieu for Quid Ireland’s s^e. 
We a true part did take, 
Soggarth aroon? 


The poems of Thomas MdSiV* ore well knowm to all our readers 
far better than to the poor themaelves: a aeniuaental song-maker 
of the highest merit, he was not a ballad-writer for the people. 

Sublime was the warning which liberty^epoke,”^ written to the 
most popular of melodies, has never supersedeii the original 
“ Black Joke," ** Go where |flory waits thee," ** The last rose of 
summer;" Evelyn’s Bower," and the like, familiar sounds as thc'y 
appear to our drawing-room ears, are not household words amongst 
peasants : the wittiest poet pefhaps that ever sang, his songs have 
but little humour, and that is the only forin of the ridiculous 
which the masses appreciate t know no ballads more effective 
(within fashionable limits), aided by . a grand piano, good 
society, and a singer, in «i^te musdin, but much misdoubt their 
'influence when the pOrfonoei^. is some-JoewBaggs and the mstru- 
ment an accordion. . This one song or lus countryman's, Thomas 
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Davis, Avho wrote' not wisely, hnt too well," stirs our lioart'^ 
hlood' uiid he'i^htejis our pulse (and that too in spite of our 
distaste to its soiitiinonts) iiioro than the \vhole garland of the 
famous “ Irish Melodics." 


rONTEKOY. 

Tluiee, at tlic huts of Foutenoy, the English column failed; 

And twice, the lines of Saint Antoine, the Dutch in vain assailed ; 
Fur towti and slope were idled with fort and Hanking battery, 

And >V(dl they swept the English ranks and Dutch auxiliary. 

As vainly through De Barri’s wood the British soldiers burst, 

The French artillery drove them back, diiniiiishod and dispersed. 

The bloody Duke of Cumberland beheld with anxious eye, < 

And ordered up his last reserve, his latest chance to try. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenov, how fust his generals ride! 

And mustering come his chosen troops like clouds at eventide. 

Six thousand Englisli veterans in stately column tread, 

Their cannon blaze Jn front and Hank, Lord Hay is at their head: 
Steady they step aclown the slope, steady they mount the liill, 
Steady they Toad, steady thw lire, moving right onward still, 
J^etwixt Ibo wood and Fontenoy, as through a furnace blast, 
Through raiiripart, trench, and }>alisade, and bullets showering fast ; 
And on the oyjcn plain above they rose and ke])t their course, 

"With ready lire and grim resolve, that mocked at hostile force ; 
l^ast Fontenoy, ])ast- Fontenoy, while thinner grow their ranks. 
They break as breaks the Zuyder Zee through Holland’s ocean 
banks ! 

More idly than the surymer Hies, French tirailleurs rush round; 

As stubble to the lava tide, French squadrons strew the grouxid ; 
Bomb-shell and grape and round-shot tore, still on tliey marched 
and fired ; 

Fast, from cach*volley, grenadier^nd voltigcur retired. 

“ Push on, my household cavalry !’* King Louis mailly cried ; 

To death they ru.sh, but rude their shock, not unavenged they died. 
On, through the camp the column trod, IGng Louis turned his rein; 
'‘Hot yet, my liege,”. Saxe interposed, “the Irish troops remain;” 
And Fontenoy, famed Fontenoy, had been a Waterloo, 

Had not these exiles ready been, fresh, vehement, and true, 

“Lord Clare,” he sa^’s, “you have your wish: there are your 
Saxon foes!” • ^ 

The Marshal .almost smiles to seg how furiously he goes ! 

How tierce the look these exiles wear, who’re wont to be so gay! 
TJio treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their hearts to-day; 

Tlie treaty broken ere the ink wherewith ’twas writ could dry; 
Their plundered homes, tl^ir ruined shrines, their women’s parting 
cry; 
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Their priestliuod hunted down like wolves, thoiv country overthrown ; 
Each looks as if revenj^e for all were slaked on him alone. 

On Eoutciuoy, on Fonteno}', nor ever yet elsewhere, 

T^-nshod (jn to light a nobler band than these proud exiles were. 

• 

O’ Brien’s voice is hoarse wdth joy, as, halting, he commands, 

“ Fix bayonets — cliarge!” Like nioiintaiu storm rush on these jiery 
bifhds ! • 

Tliin is the English oolunin now, and their volleys grow, 

Yt*t mustering all the strength they liave, they make a gallant show. * 
They dress their ranks upon the hill, to face that battle-wind ; 

'riieir bayonets the breakers’ foam; like rocks the men beliind ! 

One volley crashes from their line, when through the surging smoke, 
With empty guns clutched in their liands, the headlong Irish broke. 
On Foiitcuoy, on Fontenoy, hark to that lieree huzza ! 

“ Kovetige ! remember Limerick ! dasli down the SassiUiagh !** 

Lik(‘ lions leajnng at a fold, when mad with hunger’s pang, 

Jtight up against tlie Englislx line the Irish exiles sprang ; 
llright was their steel, ’tis bloody now, their guns are iilkal with 
'gore; 

Through shattered ranks, and severed files, and trampled ilags, they 
tore ; 

The English strove \vitli desperate strength, paused, rallied, scat- 
tered, Hed ; 

Tlie green hill-side is matted close with dying and with dead. 

Acniss the plain and far away passc^l on that hideous wrack, 

While cavalier and I'antassin dash in u}>on their track. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun, 

Witli bloody plumes tlie Irish stand; the field is fought, and won! 

• 

In Trclund, indeed, for the best (and the xvorst) reasons, political 
ballads are fur more po])iilar thaft witli us ; tho sole represent at ivo 
of tbat class in Eiigbiiul which can bo said in tyiy extended sense 
to be imivorsully sung, and which has for its apparent object the 
setting ediiss against class, is tliat fine ballad of Thomas Holcroft’s, 
‘‘ Gatfer Gray.'’ Tliis soug is written in dialogue, after the fashi<ju 
of a, very nuiiRTous idass of south coinilry ditties; wlicii rims 
divided they are generally recited by dilferent persons, and aiforJ 
somclbing of a dramatic scene: we have often had to sit out 
a ropreseutation of this kind in blank verse — a great favourite 
in Berks and Wilts — called “The Husbandman and the Sarving 
Man." It is of no merit, to be sure, but of interminable length, 
and the applause, which xvc m»st heartily joim^d in on the first 
hearing, for a reason of our own, is deafening at the conclusion ; 
partly through our indiscretion ou this occasion, but (»ftcntinics 
through its genuine good reception, it was encored. 
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Ci.FF£ll GRvr. 


IJo ! wliy do'^t tlion shiver and sluikc, 
G.'ifhT Crra> , 

And M'hy doth thy nose look so l>luc?‘* 
“‘’''J’m the vve:»th(ir that's cold. 

For [^11 jrrown ^ (‘ry old. 

And 'inv doublet is not verv new, 

" Wcll-a-duy !” 


“ The lawyer lives under the hill. 

Gaffer Gray, [front/' 

Warmly feueed both in baek and in 
" He uill fasten his looks. 

And will threaten the stocks, 

I Should he ever move find in want, 

I Well-a-day !” 


* “ Then line thy worn doublet with ale, 
Gaffer Gray, 

And warm thy old hcfirt with a pflass.” 
“Nay, but credit I've none, 

A )id my money’s all f^one ; 

Then sav how may that come to pfuss ? 
Well-a-ttay !” 


“The squire has fat beeves and brow'n 
Gaffer Gray, [ale, 

Andthe season will welcome vou there,” 
“ His fat beeves and his ncer. 

And his merry new year, 

Are all for tlu* llush and the fair, 
WeU-a-day !” 


“ Ilic awav to the house on the brow, 
(iaffer Gray; 

And knock at the jolly priest’s door.” 
“ ’.riu* priest often preaolica 
A.traiiist worldly riches; 

But ne’er ji^ives a mite to the poor, 
Weli-a-duy !” 


“ My ket? is hut low, I confess, 

fiaffer Gray ; [live.” 

What then? while it lasts, man, vve’U 
“The poor mau alone, 

When he hoars llm poor moan, 

Of his morsel a morsel will eive, 
Well-arday !” 


Til moHt oJ' tlio n"rioi\ltnral distric^ts “'J’Ik* PoucIut'' certainly 
bears away the boll of popularity : and altJiouoii ai^utin in this 
CHse the tnne hfip])ons to b(^ es.pt‘tially good, tin' fact is not 
iinwortby of notie(‘: although evei^ vieo to which Ih'sli is liahlo 
has Jiocn again and again castigated by the rustic must*, wo never 
read a song that reprobated the practice ofpoaclung; there is 
of c<»nrse no particular hanu nliout this tyielody, I'Ut. it is in;vcr 
sung at gn*at men’s fe’stivals, servants’ hall bospilalitics, bar- 
rest homes, and the like, when the Old llnglish (icntleniun” 
and “ "J’was ineiTv in the hall" are sub«itituted ; but at a ‘‘faiste*' 
or “revtd" of their own, tlie peoj4<5^joiii in chorus witli iiotliing 
so readily as, 

For it’s niy delight on a shiny night, in the, geason of the year. 

high inetth'd rae.er” of Charles J)ibdin is always followed 
by bursts of njiplauac ; that great song-wiiter appears to liavo 
succeeded in touching wdiatever chord of national feeling he 
essayed ; his poems strike us less ns the highest attempts of a’ 
medium poet thair as tlie careless perforauinces of a master of the 
art. Next to the dramatic; form of ballad, the fabular is most 
popular iu rustic districts; ono^f tliese, ‘‘ The Jlarnet and the 
IHttle/’ is not without some humour, wliicli the exceeding broad- 
ness of the dialect is probably intended to heigliteii ; its moral is 
identical with the tlioii^^and and one which iIk; legal profeBsion 
lias served to point. * * 
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THE HABNET Ayi) THE 1HTTL> 


A TLirnet zot in a hollow tree— 

A proper spiteful tVoad was luj — 
And a nicrrilv ziing while a did zet, 

II is stingo as zliarp as a bagoiiet ; 

“ Oh, who’s zo buwld and viercoiwl?| 
I vears not bco nor wapsc nor \lyJ 

A Bit tic up thuok tree did dim, 

Ajid seanivully did Ink at him, 

Za\s lie, “ Zur Harnol, who guv thooj 
A right lo '/('i in thurk there tree? 
AHIunigii you zongs so natiini vino, 

L toil ’ee it’s a house o’ mine/* 

Tlu^ Ifarnet's ooiiscicnoo volt a twinge,' 
Bui, gniwiu’ bowld wi^ Ids long stirigc,; 
/a\s h(’, Bossessiouks the best law, ! 
Zo here thee shasu’t put a daw ; j 


Be off, and lea\e the tree to mo. 

The mixeu’s good enough vor thcc.” 

Just then a Yuccle passin’ by * 
Was axed bv them tlioir i:nuso. to try ; 

ifa, lia, it^s \ory phun,” zays ho,. 

“ They’Ll make a vamous munch fftr me.” 
His hiB .sharj), his stomach Icar, 

Zo up a siuippoii tluj (jodlin pair. 

MORAL. 

All u»u az bo to Ia\\ indiued. 

This loot lo story boar in >tdu(i. 

For if 10 law you mor gwo, 

Y'ou’ll lind t boy ’ll alius zavvo ye /o; 
Yoill mod 1 ho, fate of rhoni tav two. 
They'll take y’r ewoat. and carcass loo. 


“ 'I’lu' Plough is} I lire of Old Riiglaiul." byAliss Kliza Cook, ik a 
erodiiuhlo spoeiiiion of agricultural ballad, lUdd is ono of tbc most 
rcc(dY(‘d compositious of that favourite of tljc public. Tbe critical 
mind may b(* astoiuslK'd at tbo stnress of ibis Itufy’s verse, but if 
ciivululion be a t('st (T poetic merit, “ not a bard in all the 
country is so groat a bard as she:’ the 1)atlle songs, principally 
of a uiariiio cluiracK'r, from lier pen, assisted by Mr. Henry 
Russoll's music, have been trumpeted tbrougboul tbo length and 
brcadlli t)f iIk* bind: if ind(*ed eireunihtunces slionld ever aris(‘ to 
lU'cessitate tlio Hritisii ])ublic fo scjid some T’yrta'iis to tlu‘ wars, 
casting o'lr eves over whole range of modern bards ( raid of course 
cx.(’eptiiig the profcNsi'd berahis of pemH-J, they light at la^l on a 
female form, and our bean would be decidedly given, alter the 
(dassic inunner, in favour of the •lituess of Miss EU/a Cook. 

Tliat tine ediorus, . ^ 

Alarching along, fifty seore strong 
» Creat lieurted gentlemen singing this song, 

might well awake the hope of a great ballad-writer rising up 
amongst us, Imt yet Mr. Browning, wdio has bee.n so long a vext 
question with the critic^ themselves, is scarcely likely to become 
less tlnui cavian? to the multitude.*’ Tbi*- man wdto Avroti' ‘'d’hc 
(Juoen of the May" and ‘‘ITic Lord of Burleigh" may find his 
way t(» the hearts of the lower (das.scs one day, but long before 
that time the laureate s laurel w'ill adorn other and meaner brows 
tliau his it now encircles. Tllb author of that faultless ditty. 
Mine he a cot beside the hill," will never he of great aeeeplatjoii 
ill the low’ly dwellings lie so elegantly depicts. d1ie writer 
of tin" “ T.yrieal Ballads,” even in his owjn beloved lakt* eouutry, 
has not superseded its ]iativ(* uncofitli nielodi^'ls; the maker 
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and eiiriclior ol’ that district, just as Scott was of tlic country' 
arouud tho 'Jrosnchs, lie is spoken of witli great respect and* 
revcnuicc by all his couiitvynien, hut lie is never sung. Inten- 
sity, graci'iulness, learning, and philosophy seem to he far 
frojii advantages to liim who would become the peoples poet ; 
to l)(! a little aliead of popular feeling; to possess the iiewspajau* 
facukv of catching the lirst indications of a furore;” to have a 
ipiickVar to the earliest prelude of a grievance cry — these are the 
.great rcipiisites oi' the present hallad-writer : the more of the 
poetic lc(‘ling ht*. possesses in addition, so long as it does not 
niterfere with distinctness, or cause him to drop for an instant 
tln‘ real business of t]i(‘ song, the better, and before and above 
all thinga let liiin look for a good tune, 

'I'he greatest song-writer for the people was, heyoiid all (jucstion, 
Thomas Hood: lie felt tht‘ir wrongs and sorrows most keenly 
as a, man, and not as a partisan, and described them with the 
greatest poetic ehxpience. “ Tlie Song of the Shirt,” eoiisidiTing 
the particularity and narrow scope of its object, is an uttei’ance 
in h(‘half of the pool* uneij nailed by any in the language for sim- 
plicity and patlu>s. His “ Hridgo of Sighs” is a universal teaching 
of Christian leiidcrness worthy and most needful to he listcru^J to 
h\ the whole llritish nation, and by its women most of all ; the 
elfect of both has been very great in rousing the sympathies of 
the higher classes for their siiilering brothers ; but, nev(Ttholess, 
the great majority of his countrvmen have never heard of either 
il ood or Ins songs. He lias fouiuhjd a school, however, that bids 
fair for greater favour. We have lienrd several ballads of tlie 
following kind, liut none nearly so excellent, sung, not without 
evidences of sympathetio indignation, amongst the rural districts; 
parochial managemeril is rarely of the best, aiul abuses are often 
prevalent that are as readily culh'd to tlie mind of an overseer by 
being recited und^r his window as ift any other fasliioii. “ The 
Pauper’s drive” is of gnait power, and ctunhines sad truths with 
a kind of terrible humour much after tlie manner of Hood liirii- 
Bcll ; we could not persuade a (*enaiu authoress — the most 
eminent of our atupiaintauce — hut tluit it was “ Hood’s own." 
It is written by Mr. Thomas Noel. 

TIIK PAUPEII’S niUVE. 

There’s a grim onc-horse hearse 'in a jolly roimd trot ; 

To the churchyard a pauper is c:oing, 1 wot ; 

The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 

And hark to the dirge that the sad driver sings. ° 

Kattle his hones over the stones ; 

He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns. 
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Oil \s’]icrc arc the mourners? alas! tliere arc none; 
lie has loft not. a gap in the world now he’s gone; 

Not ji It'jir in the eve of child, woman, or man ; — 

To the grave with his carcase as fast as you can. 

ilattlo, &e. 

What a jolting and creaking and splashing and din ! 

The whij) how it cracks and the wheels how riu.*\' spin ! 

J-low the dirt right and left o’er th<^ hodg«*s is hurled ! 

The pauper at length makes a noi.^^c* in Liio world. 

Rattle, &e. 

.Poor [)an})er defunct 1 lie has made some aj)])roaeh 
'fo gentility now that lie’s stretched in a coach ; 

He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last, 

Jhit it will not ho long if lie goes on so fast. 

Rattle, *fec. 

Hut a truce to this strain, for my soul it is sad 
To think that a hcai*t in humanity clad 
Should make, like the hrutes, such a desolate ciul, 

And depart from tlio light without leaving .a friend. 

Bear softly his tmnes over the stones ; 

Though a jiimjier, he’s one wdioiu his Malcer yet owns. 

Sarcastic ballads of tliis kind are hi>wovci* far more popular in 
the niimnfacturing districts. Jubtmezer Elliot did good service to 
the ciiiiso of reform and against the c‘orn-laws in those parts by 
an unsparing use of these formidable wiMipons. I’ho poetry of the 
gifted blacksmith generally has ilu* right ring of the true nnaal, 
but his songs for the ])0()pli* are «,*s]a?cially forcible and full of tire. 
Tliat famous combustible of bis, 'I’ln' (‘reed of thoCaniiy," is vei'y 
mindi in the niami(3r of the great song-writer of Kranoe, and must 
have found at one time a great suffioitmey of fuel ; “ Oh Tiord 
hnw long I" “Drone versus Worker," and ‘‘How diflerenl," arc all 
siidi “ burning words as tyrants (piakt* to boa«.’' Another bring- 
ing fortli indeed Jiave such ballads as these' from those of tlie 
Pastoral Norrl) : what a contrast betwo^m the (^xistonce of suidi a 
man as Hoggart in his peaceful Westmon.'land valley and that 
exhihited in the life of the latest people’s poet, ]\rasscy. 

Horn ill a little house, the roof of \vhieli no man could stand 
upright under; at ciglit years of ago earning his meagre living 
in tlie adjacent silk mills ; rising at five and toiling there till 
half-past six in the evening ; fieeing the sun only through factory 
w'indows, breathing an atmosphere laden W'ith oily vapour: what 
a life for a cliild I" The mill is^mriit down, and the cliildreu liold 
jubilee (and who can wonder ?) over its blazing ruins. 

“ I liavo had no childliood," says Gi.*rald Massey Jiinisidf ; “ ever 
since I can remember I have had tlie aeliii^g fear of want throbbing 
in heart and brow ; the child confl's into the world likt^ a new 
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ruin with tlio st{iin[) olMrud npoii it, and in like njanner ay tli6 
Hows sweat down sowivitjus by hustling them in a bag to gel 
gold dust f)ut of lliojii, so is the poor man’s ehild liustlod and 
Seated down in t])is hag of society to get wealth out of it." 

Now i d»‘iie/er I dliot has truly said ‘tliat poetry is iin])assii)iied 
trutli, and the ineelianie must needs utter it in the shape tltat 
tomdies Ids own eonditioii most nearly — the political. It is no 
wonder th«*n with “Tom Ihiine, Volney, and fiOiiis J3lanc for 
.political instructors,” and the French reNolulion of 184H, 
“ scarred ajul hlood-hnnit into the very c(»ro of his ])oing,'* that 
this ])allnd of “ Our fathers are praying Jor pauper-pay, ” should 
havi' bi'cn written ])y Gerald Massey and sung by. liis fellow 
I abt Hirers. 

Smitten stoiiCh will talk with fieiy tongue, 

And tlie worm, when Iroddim, will turn ; 

[hat, cowards, ye (*ring(‘ to the eruollcst wi’ongs, 

And answer with neviT a spurn. 

Then lorlurt*, oh tyrants, the spiritless drove, 

Old Kaghhid’s Helots will hear: 

There Vs no hell In their hatred, iu> Ood in tlicir love, 

Nor shame in their dearl}l’^ <h*s]>air. 

For our fathers are j^raying for ]>auper-]»ay, 

Oar uiothei's W'itb death’s l:i>s are white ; 

Our sons are the rich man’s serfs by day, 

And o\ir daugliters his slaves hv idght. 

The teaih'ss an* drunk wdth our tears : have they driven 
The Ood of the poor man mad ? 

F<ir we wiwry <if waiting the help of lloaveii, 

And th(' battle g«)es still with the Itatl. 

Oh hut deatli tdr d(‘atli, ami life ft)r life, 

Jt were Ix’tter to take ami give. 

With haiid to throat ami knili* to knife 
Thau die out as thousands live* ! 

For our iathers are praying for pauper-pay, 

Our mothers with death’s ki<< are wddte, 

Our sons are the rudi man’s serfs ])y (lav, 

And our daughters his slaves by "night. 

FearU'ss and few wen* the heroes of old, 

AVho jdayed the ]>eerh‘ss p;irt j 

\V»i art* llfty-foUl, but the giejgn*n(} gold 
Hath eaten out Hampden’s heart ; 

With their faet-s to dangei^, likt* freemen tliey fouglit 
With their daring, all li(*art and liaml : 

And the thunder-deed hdlowM tlu' lightning thought, 

Wlaen tliev £j:ood for their own good land. 

0:ir fathers are praying, &e. ,JVe, 
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*V'hon tbr heart of one halt* the world doth beat 
Akin to the bravo and the true, 

And the tramp ot* Democracy's earthqiuike loot 
(Joes llirillin^ the wide world throus^h — 

AW should not he living* in ilarkness and dust. 

And dying like slaves in the niglit : 

Ihit, big with the might ot'tho inward “ mvsit^^' 

AVe should battle for Freedom and Iiight ! 

F(»r our I'atiiers are praying, Sao. &e. 

AA'har. a "'•Hymn for 1 lunnnas Day’ has that innrtyr in the 
i‘auscM)f riiartisni, Mr. K must dones, indited ibr liis pljysical 
luri*u hrL-tlin n ! 

Though the diteh he wiilc, the fence bo higli, 

TIuti'^s a s])irit to eiu-ry us o’er ; 

For (Jod never mount his people to die, 
in sight of so rieh a store. 

Aim.h'ss and yet vindictive as are llio hallnds of hotli 
authors, th(.*Y bear the impress of lioiiest eanu sUiess iliriuiglioiit. 
'I'liere must certainly still exist some cruel nror)gs aiuongM, ibo 
pco])ie wbiob the sttdl* of the spu<ia] has not ult<Tly onchamud 
away, or we should s<*areuly iind two sueji men lasliiug ihomselvcs 
into tlics(^ lits of ire. Ncviulhuless, wij are not lo suppose our 
meebauiu friends are ({uite cram fuF of tliis sound and fury — not. 
“ signifyingnothing," iu(h*<‘d, but much every way, yet of no ])os- 
sihle benetit to singer r)r li('nrers : huiiiour, iV(juiring as it docs 
sonio leisure both of hand and hrait^, can s(‘arcely bo suppost‘d 
to be, luxuriant as a nativtj ]m)ductioii where so niiieh has to 
bo doiK* aiul ibought : but our iiianufyehiriiig poor inipo?*t ii in 
largo <piantili<'s, cbieily from over the Atlantic. In Manelusiev, 
Dirniingluini, Sheflield, Ac., 0 vSusaniudi," and tlu? rest, of tho 
Nigger Melodies, have Jong outbid, for |)(jpularify, tbc melodies of 
our Katber-land. 

Of the lJuiou soug^ so popular at Frosion during tlie late Strike, 
wo lujve obtaiiu^d with great dillicnlty t)ie hdlowiug s[>ceiijiejn. It 
is ol‘ eourse anonymous and boars no print(M*’s name: the lui-ro 
po.'-sossion of a song of tliis kind is a. deadly erimo in t,]ie eye (d’ 
a master. 

Tiin spixNEfi’s snip. 

Ten per Cent, lias long been sailing far beyond the spinner’s ‘■iliorc. 
Come and join the Spinucr’s Union, there is room f<»v million-' more. 

Cheer, boys, cheor, he not down-}R*arted, all the Weavers loudly try 

^fcii per (’cut. and no suiTeiulc¥, we will eraupier, hoys, oi* die. 

(.Iicei* up, ]>ovs. he not <lowii*heai*ted, he united hau<l-in-haml, 

Tht‘ Ten per (Jent. shall sail all over, till we g';t our just demand 

Cliccr, hoys, cheer, &e. &e. • 
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O’er hill and dale, tlivough wood and vale, the Ten per Cent, is sure 
to blow, » 

It came iroin Stockport down to Blackburn, now to Preston we 
will f;o. 

(Miccr, hovs, cheer, Ac. &c. 

ff *■ 

The Weaver’s shi]) is on the ocean, Ten per Cent, is all the "O, 

Our Captain says we’re not in danger, for the wind and the tide do flow. 

CHccr, boys, cheer, &c. &c. 

Three cheers for Blackburn lads and lasses, may you ever true remain, 
Strong ill Union be united, Lalxnir’s rights we will maintain. 

Cheer, boys, cheer, be not down-hearted, all the Weavers loudly cry, 

Ten per Cent, and no surrender, we will conquer, boys, or die. 

Jjondon itself lias no peculiar Ballad Literature. Whenever 
tlieru is a subject of public interost, from the trial of Lieutenant 
Berry to the siege of Sebnstojiol, that subject is tiiere pojuilarly 
sung. Of standard songs that liave held tlieir ground for years, 
and are likely to liold it by reason of intrinsic merit, or any 
specially good air, llic following are tlie oliief : Ye banks and 

braes of bonnie Donne,” “ Ob, no, we never mention her,” ‘‘ Sweet 
TIotne,” “ 'riie Brave Old Oak,” and ‘‘The British Grenadiers.” 
Our most brilliant historian, being lately desirous of obtaining 
information upon this subject as material for his new volumes, 
took his way from the Albany to Whitechapel, and bouglit a roll 
of liondon ballads of a singing boy ; luippcming to turn round 
'as he reached home again, he perceived the youth, with a circle 
of young friends, was koopiiig close at his heels : Have 1 not 
given y<»u your pri(M*, sir ?” was the great man’s indignant 
remonslrance ; ‘‘All right, guv’ner,” was the response, “ ire.' re only 
waitimj till you heyni to niny." Let us then copy so illustrious 
an e.Yam2>h-» bn(‘fly exhibit, in ivritijig and not vocally, a 
specinu'ii of the Balhul Literature of l.oudon we liav(' just pur- 
chased from a iniiistrel or glec-inan of the period iu Catherine 
Street, Strand. 

“ Ben Bolt,” a sea song, to judge by tJie quantity of its paro- 
dies, must be very popular, but there is no original ; “ Going 
um\o with the milk in the morning,” there are several copies of, 
hut the versos are coarse and not at all of a pastoral character: 
“ Phadjo Morel, the Slave,” prohably owes its inspiration to Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe ; it has a long prose “ statement of facts” printed 
over it of a questionable nature :* endless versions of “Vilikiuw” 
with portraits of the “ Pison’d.”^ Principally, liowever, an antici- 
pation of the taking of Sebastopol (with a most violent pictorial 
representation of that event), as fbllows : 

Oh, listen, you sons of^the nation, now a glorious achievement is done 
The stronghold Sebastopokis taken, this victory the Allies have wcu : 
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Ro UTiO(|iinl, you know, was the contest, but England and Franco fouglit 
* it brave, 

Tho’ the wrongs ol‘the Turks was redressed, it sent thousands of souls 
to the grave : 

Tlien success lo those countries united, tlioy may go throiigli •tlie 
world witliout fear ; 

May all such true hearts ne’er be blighted, or have causo for 
reflection or tear. * 

“ Spurred on by tho groans of the dviug,” Lord Kaglan and* 
Jb’i nee Napoleon “ fought without fear for revenge ; ’ “ no thought 
for them left beiiiiid thoni,” “no time for retlcctioii or t('ar,’' which 
lust line is considered to he matehless, and coneludes every 
stanza. 

or the purveyors f)f this sort of lit(Tiitiiro Mr. Mayliew gives us 
an interesting account in his “ Lomhui Labour and tlu‘ [jondon 
roor.” lie finds tbo poor poet sick and a-bcul, but more patient 
iunl gracious tlian is tluj fashion of atHict(‘d hards in gemu'al. Ho 
s])eaks of liinisolf thus : “1 was fond of reading poems in my 
youth, as soon as J could read and umh'rsland almost; yes, 
perhaps it was that which put it in my head to write tljcm after- 
wards ; Jijive he('n a hawker of "wire-vvork, and ti'avelled ovtu’ half 
Enghiiid in that <*apaeity ; many and many a. wrau’v mile have wo 
travell(‘d tog(*tlier ([ mean my wife and I have): we h)St count 
of the days sometimes in wild parts, hut I could always tell when 
it was Sunday morning hy the look of Nature : there was u inystciY 
and luauty aiujut it as told im- ; f can repeat ‘Edwin and Kinma' 
now ; I tried my hand at making street songs, and sold my first 
to a c()iK*crt-room manager: tlie next I sohl had a great success, 

‘ Tlie Demon of the S(*a,’ am! was to tile tune of ‘The llravj- 
Old Oak:' the hot thing I c\er wrote was ‘Tlio Husliami's 
Dream:’ f helii’ve lO.OOP wen* sold of il: tlie teetotallers wane 
much ph’ascd with that song: the jirinter oiic^ sent me os. for 
it : 1 sell them for a shilling, each song*. T can imitate uny poet; 
jio mn Scott or Moore that I know of, but if they’ve written ]a)pu- 
lai; songs I dare say 1 have imitated tlicm ; the printers like 
hanging subjects host, and T don’t : if Vd my fancy, L’d kci«]) 
writing acrostics with much other significant intidligciu i'. 

llcfore considering what steps sliouhl he taken lo impnAc tlic, 
popular hallad literature in general, lotus turn from the conlcmjila- 
tion of the metropolitan favourites to the real good sterling ^oiigs 
wliich may even in England he truly termed national — the song.-v of 
the sea.. Tliere is jio nation in tlfi^ wofftl so indebted to the ocean 
ns is ours ; our wealtli, safety, and very existence depend ujion our 
holding that sovereignty of the seas bequeatliod to us liy so many 
generations of onr brave forefathers, andrflic wliole people have 
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always shown iliciaselvos conscious of Ihis ; infinitely 

indfbti'd lo lliose roii^di deleiKlors whose “ march is o'er tlfc 
Tnoiiiittun Wii\'‘, vvliose lioine is on tlio deep:'* ihe sea and its 
lienees have heen better and more fre<[Uently sung in old England 
thi\n all h(‘r other favoiirites together. There is no liner. lyrical 
eoniposiiion in the world than “Ye Mariners of England thero 
is ilu nior(‘ glorious w’ar-soiig than “The Battle of the Baltie.” 
We know ol'no individual halhid more eonstuntly in tluj mouths 
of the singing portion of the public, be it drunk or sober, 
than “ "Tie* Sea, the Sea, the open Sea," of Barry Coiwvail : 
what an eloquent and imthusiastic burst is that of Allan Cun- 
ningham's — 

A wet slioet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that hallows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail. 

And bends tlie gcllant ina.st, &c. 

and how the whole hallad seems to hoard you irresistihly, so that 
all Hags t)f criiieiMn are struck at once ! 

But most exc ellent and deservedly popular as are all these, 
what slndi we'say of the wliole, mass of the sea-songs of Chaiius 
Dibdin ? Ibdd inliiiitely lower than they deserve to be by the 
critics and u])peu classes, they are tJie universal delight and un- 
wearying relish of the iow'er; living at a rime when the bulw'aj’ks 
of his eoLiiitry were indeed her wooden walls, and lu‘r Jioiiour, if 
not her very being, laid to ho Juaintai ued by the daring and 
devotion of luir ‘-'fiilov sons, he stimulated that daring and k('pt 
alive iljat devotion by songs, tho most national, the most vigorous, 
and the most inspiriting tliat ever gushed from the full heart of n 
patriot poc't. As ])ib(lin himself, with most pardonable ])ride 
declared, ‘’My songs ba^e been considere<l an object of national 
imj)ortttnee : they have been the sohicO of sailors in lung vcjyages, 
it) blonijs, and iif battle, and have heeu (juoted in inutini(‘S \.o tlto 
restoration t>f order and dis^-iplim*.” N(> man ever so well under- 
stood tlu! sailors — w'e hud almost written the English chiiracter — 
ns well as he. and no man over kept mure (dear of idealizing and 
stage efl'eef ; tlieir eontenipt of danger, their goneritsity, their 
kindliness, and their truth are all set forth, as they should be, in 
the brightest colours ; the tar i.s painted at full length, a brave 
and glorious fellow', hut one of his cheeks is pulled out by tho 
lobaeeo quid, he smells (d'ruiu most horribly, he has the drolhis^t 
roll in his gait imagiuahltjg and he has got a wife tucked under 
<3aeh arm : if there he any wh\» think C’Jiarles Dihdiii should 
have suhstittited lemonade for grog tind “ detu- me" for “ damme," 
we hold them (wdth himself) to he “lubbers and swabs." 
What ])<iem ill the language has a more homely pathtis and more 
natural air than his “ Poor Jack” ? ^w'hat a charming little history 
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Of our uativf*. land is his song of *‘TIhj Sung Little Island,*' and 
Ifow complacent we feel as we join in its c])orus. 

Scare!) the glohe round, noin' can bo found 
So haj)py as tliis little island. 

And yet to how much of his popularity are these few words of 
biograpliy tlu.‘ key ! “ Charles l)ihdin set all Ins own seu-semgs 
to music, and in most instances the nadody is equal to tito \vdrds.” 
This indeed is the secret of ih(‘ mat< •. J[avc we m»l fifty songs 
as loyal and tlirice »is vigorous and poetical as “ Clod Rave tl)o 
(JiuvT) ?” :il)(!iit whose, words indeed, we are so careless ns not to 
hn\f^ y t settb'd among ourselves wljo wrr)te them, [s there none 
of her suhject hards who could “scatter her enemies and make 
them fair* in vers<' a littb' more iiatnnilly ? C(»ul(l she not be 
made to frustrate their thievish tricks in less ignoble language? 
Alight not a whole nation find something less commonj^Iace to 
sing in chorus than “ C^onfouiid their politics”? And, rinally’', 
could it nor be contrived that sla^ should give ns aiusc. to cry 
Clod sav(' her otherwise than by rhymiiig it with valee ! We 
wonder wlietlior it be owing to James- 'riiomson ^or to [Doctor 
Arno that Hub' llritanubr is sung from tiie Orkneys to tlio 
Isle of Wiglrt! Wc do not believe that (»jie pcTson in a tbonsand 
Iviiow's, or ever will know', the w'ords of tins, our second national 
air. Is tli(‘re anything particular, or at least so much in the 
Aliens, cnfiuits <le la l^itrio 
Lc jour do gloirc cst arrive, &c. &e. 

that our friends across tin; water sliould tly to arms and cut 
throats at the bare lumunijig ofit ? VVliy is it that the surcharged 
feelings of r!ie great capital of the wovbl should find their nu»st 
W'eh'oiin' vi'Ui in “ laicv Neal,” “.huiunetto aj)d dcaiinol,” “(Jict'r 
hoys, cheer,’ and “ Vilikins” ? Tw’o or three of those kind of 
songs owe their siK’cess to the original singer, two or three more 
to a trujiiporv unreal sentiment provoked by black faces or Nor- 
mandy caps, and by hu' the gival,er part to a pleasing tuno, easily 
caught. “ 'I’he good lime cc»miug,'’ of Charles AJac.key, i^ very 
far the best of these popular songs, hopefubaud true, ami s])ivite(l, 
and w’o are glad to see it keeps its popularity even in the war 
time. 

I’he unkiKovn authors who deluge us w'ith songs, whi« li, tlie 
advi'rtiscments inform us, are the favourite ballads of the Xaliou, 
seem to he hangers-on and connexions of the musie ptihli^'liers, 
and it. is to ihcin, no doubt, tbi#t w'e must a})])ly bel'on* wc can 
substitute songs of a liighcr order, calculated at once to amuse, 
ennoble, ajul refine, for the rubbish that is now^ siifrered to be 
shot into thti cars and memories of tlie people. AVliat Moore and 
Burns were content to do, surely few •poets of the ])rcseiii day 
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need l)o ashimiod ol': mid yet, though we believe there was never 
so iimeh true poetry in England a^^ at this time, when the vt-r^' 
niagaziues are ttumiing witli anonymous vers(‘, sueli as would 
Inive culh^d forth paiiogyrie from Scott and eritioisni from .1 etirey, 
iiiiTl sonic iH’w laird-prodigy of really great if misdirected powers 
is discovered almost week hy week, we regret to see a tendency 
to nietaphvsical epic and “ spasmodic tragedy,” and a contempt 
for stirring ballad and for sim])le song; let them hut turn their 
attention to these less ambitious, hut far more useful objects, 
and we see no reason wliy the people should not liave words 
to tlieir rmOodies that may provoke neither blush nor sneer. 

'I'Jiat tlie love of music is spreading over the entire land is 
(•videiit to all, no weak engine of civilization itsidf, and of ineal- 
eulahlo povren* to draw a host of beautiful thoughts and noble 
aspirations along witli it. HuJlali,” says tlie elo(|uent autlioress 
of the History of the l*eaee, has provt'd “ a sort of magician who 
can convert a crowd of untuned English adults, hithr*rto almost 
unconscious of what music was, into a vast organ endowed with 
soul. Since liis first efforts, music has been a beloved and joyful 
pursuit in many a little hai'k parlour in Whitoelmpel and the 
suburbs of l^ondon, in many a workshop in })rovincial towns and 
at evening gatherings in nnnote villages, wliere some ])upil of Jiis 
may have settled hen^ then is a great garden dug and prepared 
for the good florist ; diildren indeed have been playing tricks 
with it here and tluM’e, sowing their uam(‘s in mustard and cress 
inanely ; “ the dock and the darnel,” Hung by evil Jiands, flonrisli 
in vales of niglitsliadc ; (he flaunting sunflower and the erowm 
imperial wanton in the best panerri's ; hut the spring, tlie spirit 
of true song, has to arise upon it, and all that is un- 

worthy to bloom tliere shall jierish, and tlie .Beautiful and the 
1’rue shall rcigu there in their stead. 

'Fhc sun\fdrop and then the violet, 

Shall rise from tlie ground, witli \varm rain wet, 

And their hn*atli be inixt*witli fresh odour scut 

From the turf, like the a^oice and the instuument. 
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]. Die Prnfssische lici'olntion. Von A. Stahr. {The Primian 
Ilevolution. liy A. Stahr.) Oldenburg. Soeond Edilioi^. 

2. Erfahrunyeii aus ileii drei letzton Jahren. \"on H. B! von 

Unruh. (Exiuirxencc of the luoC Three Years. .By H. B. 
von Unruh.) Magdeburg. 

3. Pf rufiti^ns Helden bn Krieg mid Fricden. V\>n Br. .F. 
Foerster. {Prmsias Heroes in If (/r and Peace. By Dr. F. 
Foersior.) Berlin. 

4. Die drei iiremsischcn llegidatire vom \, 2 mid. 3 Octoher^ 

1854, uher KinrichUing des evangelischcn Sewinnr-Prd- 
paranden- und. Elementarschid Untcrrichfa. (The Three 
Prussian Reg nlations, dated I, 2 and 3 of October, 1854, a)7i- 
eerning Primary and Training Schools.) 

rriHE ruffle that disturbed the smor>t]) wnt(*rs of tbd(M>lJeTi I lorn 
I ^vheuBrinoeaM.ensellikot^ dropped auehor uiidtT the Seraglio has 
spnnid its eircles iroiii slioro to shon?. Small and noiseless they 
wore, but they have shown a wond(‘rl'ul power of destroying shams, 
baseless fabrics ns W(‘ll as senseless words. -One wave has w'ashed 
away tin*. “ traditional jealousy of England and Franco nnolher 
one lias knocked down tin? solidanty of the conservative inter- 
ests.’' The gj’nnile-walls did not Resist the shock, nor the iJoly 
Alliain'e stand the strain — down came the rubbisli, out came the 
lie. Winter is now' prot<‘cting the coast of Frussia, but the day 
is not far oft* w'hon the ripple will reach her shores also. With 
his usual misplaced jocularity the monarch of that country is 
said to have remarked, that he could not answt'r “the FiHStern 
Question.” Jleforo many weeks Frtisbia herself will bo eonipelled 
to give answer wiiat slio is. The king lias bofui exposed to just 
reproaches on account of his vacillating misty policy ; but, as it 
would appmir, there is also a considerable amount of pcrph'xity 
amongst his subjects. True, iliey lU’e, with jew exceptions, 
united in the most burning hatred against everything llussiau ; 
but with respect to a positive couise of action wc have not bc'cn 
able to collect from tin? organs of tbo press auytliing like* a 
universal and decided opinion. We read a good deal about 
German interests ; but the (loifvcnient vagiu'iK'ss of the word 
does not sutiice. to hide from view an under-ciirrciit of special, if 
not hostile, Prussian interests. 

Nor is this to he wondered at. 'ijlic whole liistory, the very 
existence of Prussia looks vej*y much like a riddle. Wlial is the 
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pcnvt'r. tli<' no<tos‘ 5 iiy, that ovarcd this ihln’io nf a stalo? 

In ciis(s llioiv is no difficulty in pointing out tlio agoju-ics 
that liavo he(>n building up states powerful oiongh to play a part, 
ill ilu- d^*stinifs of tla* world ; usually we discern these agcnci('s 
either in the geograjdiieal formation of the soil, th(‘ peeuliantioa 
oT j'iiec, religious impulses, llic development of imlnslvy, tho 
intellectual superiority of the people, or finally in tlie consistent 
wisdoui of ilio rulers. No one of these favouring eirennistanf‘os 
can ho cited to e.\]ilain tho growth of this monarchy wliieii 
claims, hy merit or by eourtosy, tho position of a first-rate 
pnwer. Kitlier tlu*y ha\e not (‘xisted at all or they can he shown 
to have been thwarted and counterai-ted by contrary intiiieiices. 
'J'hen* is no territory mon*. straggling and intersected, noru* less 
eireumserihed Ijv natural Irontiers. Witliout having calculated 
tlie geometrical ligure of every realm on the globe, we art' inclined 
to tliiiik that there is no state in the world that slu>ws sneli a 
length of frontiers ('onipan-d wdth the- Sfjuarc surface of the terri- 
tory. U is a W'ell- known diplomatic saying, that Prussia, by the 
iiTcgul.ar, and, as it W(‘re, thin appiairanee of lu'V geograpliieal 
body, bad tln'^liislorical mission of devouring. Om.‘ camml look 
at the map without approving of tla? si'iitenee and eonipleting it 
by ilie alti'rnative — or of being ilevmired. TImj extensive liiu' of 
coast, including tlie mouths of the Oder, the Vistula, the Tregel, 
and the Nieineii, and.llio numerous sealaring population, highly 
esteemed for skill and sohrii'ty even by Knglisli shipowners, 
■would si'cm to ])ohit to a development of maritime power, as 
ivould the two principal riv'crs onijitying into tlio (h'rinan Ocean 
to a temh'ncy to push on towards those shores that are not under 
the eiuiimand of i]n» eaniKuis of the Sund. But, ajairl from some- 
feeble atleTnpr‘< at eoloiiizatiou in the reign of tla* hleetor of 
Brandenburg, etdled tho (Jreat, and tlie recent effort to create a 
navy, the oiiergv^of the Prussian government has been t'x'chisively 
diri'eted to tJui eontineiilal position. 

1'he eastern parts of Prussia are agricultural, tlje Hhenish 
provinces are the s('at of a highly de\ (doped industry. But 
neither ol them iiiaiutain by their exports any commanding 
position, and lioth agvi<‘ultuve and industry ’^hav(j followed 
rather than aidt'd the consolidation of tlie ihiissian mommdiy. 
Tho traihe ol thi^ w'orld lias iievi*r touched the ol»l j^rovinees of 
Pnissift, and it became; ahogetlicr-diverted from (n'nmiiiy, in con- 
csqnenei^ of the discovery of the (-ape of Good ]-lo])e preeisedy at 
the time wdieii the house of ISrandeubiirg began to rise from 
obscurity. Tliore is no unity’’ of race. Posides the numerous 
German tribes that give their contingent to the population of 
Prussia, there are Lithuanians, Voles, Wemlen, (X’andftls,) and 
Walloons. 'Ihoro is uotfiing eoinipon but the name Prussian 
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betwc('n ilic smugijlc'r wlio tights tbo liusMun frontier- gUiU’d in 
tho glcxnny forests of ^Iiisuriu, and tlie vine-grower who < urries 
manure in a basket up t]ie MUimy banks of the lUiiue ; nor bt'twoeii 
the Poineniuiaii girl steering her fatlter s boat ihi’ough tlie siirl, 
luid the fSile'sijin weavcu’ wdio Iiuh lost all uiuscuUir aefion her'iilos 
throwing l}}e shuttle. 'J’hoy are (lilferent in raee, in religion, in 
liubit, ill language. 1 'he government have adopted the Austiyan, 
J)anisli, and Russian policy of garrisoning oaeli provined with 
trocips drawn from another one, and'J 3 I'nilow tlie same prineijile , 
with respect to the members of the eivil ser\iee. 8tiU they have 
not ‘'50 ^-i-'Med so far even as did Prince- MctUirnielt, who, b\’^ en- 
ouui'iiging inlermiuTinges, and keeping ii]t a jiennancnt migration 
of tlie employes, actually bivd a set ot‘ people who had no 
home but the empire at large, wlio might appropriately bo termtMl 
Austrians in ahstracto, and who ai’couut in some degree lor the 
rapid spread of tbo ubstruot priiieij>les of the lust revolution. 

Similar eon tra dictions appear in the form ofgoNu rument and in 
the relations with tlie rest of Germany. We see a king \ylio, wdiiJo 
opening soinolJijng like a parliainenl, boasted of unimjiHired ahwo- 
lutisin, and who lias, o\en after the vtwolution o1 ! never missed 
an ojipovUiiiity of intimuting that he does not recognise any mate- 
rial alteration. We s(‘e, at least \v(' liear ol, munieipal government, 
but a-t tlio same liim* ^Y^• <»bsen’e a rjysletn ot c(‘utvuli/ation intei- 
foriug with the most iiiimile details of loeal atlairs and the most 
sacred interests of tin* individual. We st*t‘ leiulal esla.tes liased 
cxcjlusiveiy upon landed properly in the pr<»viije(‘s, mul a naliomu 
ropresontatioii, preU'uding to be retunud by universal sullnige, 
in ilie capital. Wo see, to emwn this labrie ot contradictions, 
the king creating a house <d* lords out tliirtcen mitegorifS oi 
jnembers, and the laU? barons of the German empiro, just the 
fittest elements of a ]>eerag«% reJnsing to join that motley «-ie\v. 
[file Genmin polj<*y of the IhaisHaji court- ])tjfiseuis to the un- 
initiated a perfect pu/./le. Having thme more than any otlva 
state to destroy the Gerinnn empire, the Prussian luonarcliH ha\o 
repeatedly laicle-avonred to restore it, always choosing a wrong 
time, always rejeetiiig the opportunity, ahvays persecuting AvU-h 
reh'iitless fury any popular movement for (leniian unity. 

Reformation, no doubt, plays an iiuporlaut, part in tlie giowth 
of the state ; hut it did not originate witliiu its limits ; it was 
embriu-ed afte.r a great deal ,of vaoillaiing for purely p(diljeaJ 
motives, and in the tremendous struggle of the thirty war 

the cause* of Jh’()testantism hatli hut a lukewarm and amhigiioiis 
i^upport from the TlohenzolJorns. At ditforent times lliov Httracteu 
largo numbers of immigrants by a system <>f enii)]>lcie toleration, 
carried to religious inditfereuce by Fivdegc If. ; but as ol ten the 
suspicion of Popish leanings lias luifig over princes who prided 
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Ibcnisclves with being ibo guuvdiaiis of Protostantism. At pr^ 
sunt two'littbs of tlio popniatioii belong to tbe Koinan-catboltc 
Cbnrcb, and tbf^ ordinaiiues adating to popular instruction in the 
Protestant pro\inces, at the head of this article, might have been 
frapied, and will lioartily be approved of, hy Cardinal VVisoman. 

()ih<*inl lustorians do not tiiid any dilhciilty iu explaining the 
gnjyvth of the Ih'iissiMn nionarehy. They simply attribute it to 
tlie jldmirahle (pujlities of the reigning family. Prussia is the 
creation of her kings — that is the stereotype phrase. Now, it 
cannot bo. denied tliat tbo rise of tlie Hohenzollorns is almost 
without parallel. Si.v hundred years ago — we are following a 
very b'avucd and very conservative German professor — in the 
mountains of Swaiaa a man lived of the name of Maiithe, which 
means toll, Frederic Mauthe being a toll-nian in a mountain- 
puss. In some way or.otluT lie luadt* jinmey, and not many 
generalions later w'e tiiul a braneli of his family settled at 
Niimbt'rg, dvijring a roaring trade and culling t]u‘mselv(‘s llohen- 
zolloru, which .^lay he< translated ])uth ways— -as alluding either to 
a toU-bootli higi up in the mountains, or to high — viz., heavy 
tolls. One of tji^'m advanced so far ns to heeome J3ui‘ggraf, 
something lik(‘ LiUiumaiit of tltc I’uwer. Still he, did not 
forgot the connuercith: propensities of his family, and did a 
capital stroke of biisines^b hv tendering a loan to liu‘ needy 
eiupc‘voi\ on mortgage of Clit.., Mark llrandenhurg. Again 
it cannot be denied that some of his desccmlanls were 
men of uneommon genius and energy, ^luit most of tliem were 
not cpiite so bad as the ruhhlc of petty pniiucs in Germany, and 
that all of them wxav possessed of an inoraiuutc craving for 
aggrandizement, (jueMionahlc though tliat mcvit is. Still, 
considering the terrible reverses which llic Prussian people has 
had to suilor, owing to the imheeility of its princes on the Latthi 
Held, and the was^e of stri'iigth and resources s([namlerc(i away in 
the attempts of at least three kings to fo]’(re ujion the people 
distasteful political or religious iustitutiuns, aud strikii>|r iIkj 
balance, we cannot aect>pt that ollhual theory. Wo ratlier 'jome 
to the couelusiou tliat ihciv is a vital and pushing (‘leiuont in the 
populati(»u of tlie eastern pvo\iuces, the old stock of the monarchy, 
and that to discern and to direct it makes up the chief merit, of 
the great electors, and of King Frederic IJ. Mark means a fronti>jr 
laud, a defensi\e position against trouldesoiiie neighbours. So 
was the Mark Hraiidenlmrg against the Slavonic tribes. Tlie 
German s(?ttlerB on the IJavel amk Spree were the haekwoodsme.! 
of the empire, u sturdy race, with plough luid sword subduing tluj 
soil am| its native population. To-day any olisoivaiit inivellch 
wull be stnn-k by the dijferent apjxjuranee of a German and of a 
Slavonic village : the latte* huddled close together like sheep, 
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tlio forinor straggling ovcjr vast tracks of land. The (icnuan 
settler huilt bis Ijouso in the centre of his acres, trusting to j]u> 
strbng arms ot his hoiisehfdd to keep otf the aggressor. Well 
knowing Jiow to unite in ease of ne( 3 d, he hated, and hates up lo 
the present lionr, meddling and= pernutneiit contact. it •is 
ustonishing to see, in following the Idstory of Oerraau law, liow 
long the true institutions of local self-government among ‘the 
rural pojmlation of Brandoiihurg kept their ground against the 
eneroadmionts of lUiinorial pretensiwi^-, tmd the nuvduinii'al action 
of eentralizi'd administration, ft is within the. last thirty years 
tliat flit* l^orhn lnir(‘aueraoy succeeded, while itielosing the coin- 
in breaking down the last venmants of urgnnic forms, but 
not in enishing the spirit and destroung the sens(‘ of sclf-govern- 
nuait. Of that deity that is worshipped l>y the Oallio and Celtic 
race, the State, the boor in the eastern parts of (lermaiiv has one 
thing only to pray: to he let aloiu*. Witli oipial tenaeitv, and 
more sueet'ss, the rural population havi' stiu k to their language. 
In spit(‘ of universal schools ilnd universal hnrraeks, they talk 
J.ow Oerniini, a dialisu so dilforeut from tlio written language, 
and so near to the old stock, that a (iennaii broiiglu up in another 
part ot tlie eoimtry does iu>l understand a word, while a sailor 
Iroin tiu' lhaltie coast (iiuls hims{‘lf very soon at liomo amongst 
the khiglish. While the inhabitants of Brandenburg show the 
cliara(geristics of tenacity and endurance, the bhmding of difforeiit 
(•lemeiits iu the provitus* of Bnissiu 3h-nper has produced a popula- 
tion which coTnhin(‘s the same (jualities w'ith a hightu* order of 
mental faculties, 'flu* knights of tlio 'reutonic Onlor recovered 
tliat foitile couutry from the warlike Prussians. After (:eiiturii 3 s 
of liard tighting the CcTinan eoiujiierors* and the natives began 
to mix, and tlie jiroduec has proved to lu' of a very good luelal. 
Only in the south-eastcrii corner the Lithuanians kept their 
ground, and their language lias lately excited a considorahle 
degree of attention, as standing in closer athnity witli Baiiscrit 
than any European tongue. Still, being subjected to tlie T<'Utonic. 
rule, tluiy have also contributed their share to tlie. poimlation of 
T.he towns that sprang up around tlie military posts of the kiiiglits. 
The stiuhmt of jdiilosophy and literature is familiar with that Jong 
list of important writers wdio shine forth from tlmt outjiost of 
civilization. U was in the soelusioii of a ^Masurian village 
that fliM'der traced the ontlini3s of a new science, and Kant 
achii'ved an intcdlectual revolution, ulthougli he iu-v«ir left the 
precincts of Kdnigsberg. Though remote from the focuses of 
rational life, there is dt3cidedly no province of Lcrniany where 
sound education and taste for mental improvement is so equally 
(litfused as in Prussia Proper. Tlie knights liaving won the land 
by the sword, their Grand-Muster held ll as a sovereign state. ]iy 
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a. lost bait](' wliit-li miidt; tlio iaiicl u fief of the crown of Polrtiid, hj 
the iv'foimutioij wJiioJi bn about secuJiirizaticni mid hereJilary 
^'/Z(;ces^!io/2y and hv a victorious prncc 'with tht* Poles. wJiieb de- 
stroyed the feudal eoiiiiexioii, tlw Vucliy of Prussut hcniwo at 
Iasi uiiilodwiLli the doiiiinions of the electors of Brmulenberg, but 
as a ><»Nereii^ui suite, wliile ibo electorate, of course, ivas a lief of 
tbu‘’Gcrnin, 11 empire. As I)uk(‘ of Prussia the Elector Vvedcric, 
ill liie bei^djiiiing of last century, took the title and dignity of 
king, crowning himself at Konigsberg. That it was separated 
from the rest of bis possessions by a strip of Poland wliicb <*aine 
flown the, coast, is a geograpJdeal feature of great iniporiaiiee. Jt 
was a powerful motive for the fiist partitiem of Polaud, audit ivill 
claim our atteiitioii maiiv a time whenever there is promise of 
a restoration of Ihdand. 

W(! cannot forbear adverting sbiu’tly to another circumstanco 
that lias been })oinlcd out to us by natives as uccf)untiug for the 
devclojmionl of something like a Prussian nationality, akhougb 
there is oliviously no Ih iissiaii nation in the prf»[)('r sf'nse of the 
word. Wo are unable to spetik from personal observation on a 
subject tlial very uatuvally slums observation, and cannot be ex- 
ploit'd even by llie most intelligent traveller. It is said that the 
nortljeni tril>es ufGcrimmy never thoroughly adopted (’Imstiaiiity 
as presented to and enforced upon tJicm in the form of the lioinnu- 
caiholie religion; it is said that tlu’y ne\ei*, in their imnosl 
heart, submitted to tlie authority of priests wliicb, in Palbolicism, 
is insoparttbly mixed u]) with religion. Our hiforuiaiits, cliielly 
relying upon a imiss of observations and (.'oneliisimis that it is 
impossible to de.tail, point to iliese br<»ad fatUs in supjiort of their 
assertioji : that bet, ween the Elbe and the Oder, and tf) the east 
of tlu; hitter, there lin\e existed only a most iasiguiiieant iiiiinhcr 
of al)be)s, eloisu-rs, monusterh'S, chapters, and similar ecclesi- 
astical iiislitutious ; Unit cNcu the parish eburchi's are generally 
very poorly endowed; and that the reformation Las nowhere been 
sueli an easy work as in Ih’undenburg, Mecklenburg, and Pomo- 
rauifi. It is said, and we liud it couliriued by referring to writers 
on eoelesiaslicjil liistoiy% that iii most places tlie whole allair was 
sirttlod by a student from Wiltcmberg walking straight up the 
pulpit, preaching the new, or we might as w'ell say the old gospel, 
and die people joining in a body. An additional conlirmation 
may be found in the fn-t, Umt an, eminent member of the church 
militant of our days has puldudy denounced the nortli -eastern 
comer of Gfirinany as die stronghold of the foe, that ought to be 
demolished. With what tenacity and Uji to how' recent a date 
fornisiaiid traditions of the Woden religion have been preserved is 
elucidated by modern j-esearches oji folic's loro. Spoidiing of the 
i’thnological elements of f*ru.ssia, due mention is to be miido of 
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that, ccutro, have uncloul)teclly exei*cise<l a inoiv poworfnl influence 
tlian w})nt. is visible in the tri’owth of ^^ertain branches of imliistry. 

on tJirir oiiliaudisli possession ns on an Archwn dinn 
point, the t h^ctors of Ih'aiulonlmrg prosecuted with mloubJ^^l 
energy svhai, hud long been their secret uira, and what recently 
lias been triiiTn]di»ntly proclaimed to have been their histoneiil 
inissi()}i — tlic destruction of the German •■•npirc. There has hoen 
a great deal of dispute ahout the esscmtial nature of that onco 
splendid .',<10:^1 it mimi, whether it was republic jui or iinmarcliicol.'* 
\Vt emirioi atU'ibute much value to a controversy Unit deals more 
in words than in facts. There were “ Kings of tlie Ue])ublio of 
i^)lilnd and tb(^ President of the United Stut(‘s enjoys many 
prorogative.s which liavo been lost to royalty in Kngland. The 
contrast has l)econH; signitieaiil only by tiie preten'iionsH)f right 
diviiie. Wlieii kingly ofliee was meant to ho a lease from God ; 
when James T. taught parliament that kings wore in the W(U ’(1 
of God itself ealled gods, as being his vieetrereTits on I'arth, and so 
adonu'd and furnislu'd with some sparkles of divinity," ropuhlie 
was meant to signify the direct negation of that ahsurdity. As 
long MS tlie liindanK'ntul idea of the (ievnian law prevailed oi a 
.head ministerial otlieer appointed by law, and for the purpose, of 
earrying <uit the law, it was not worth w])ilo to wrangle about the 
nann*. 'I'lie constitution of the G(‘nnnn em]>ire bore? the most 
striking similaritv to tin* Anglo“^)axou state. 'Tho mother re- 
scmibled the (hiiigliter, and up to a certain time their development 
was similar r'ven to a Jnstorical coineidenee of dates, ft was 
wiiliin the last ijuarter of the fifteentli century that lleury ^ If. 
pul an end to hai'onial eontests, and Maxiirnliau supevs(’deil the 
right of private W'ar hy the estahlishment of a high court of 
jiist](;e with jurisdietion over all estates of tlie realm; st'.uled 
disputes between princi's, and between princes aiTd their sul)jects, 
and wMsurnied with tlie wdiolo strength of the em])ire to carry out 
its deci>ions. IVrhajis tins important point gained, the unity of 
tlio body politic might liave been preserved, and the, history of tin? 
German nation miglit have inken a very diflerent course from 
wlnii. it did, hut for two reasons — the iTitnisiou of the civil law 
and the ndigioiis refonuation; the former gradually converting 
communities of freemL'ii with rccipnx'al rights and duties into 
a llNzantino dt’spoiism, the latter r<^snlt in g in a peace wdiicli, by 
const! luting foreign pow’crs as guarantees, destroyed the unity ol 
th(‘ empire. * 

Li i't not correct to speak of German ^niiperors. The, clcotive so’^crci^n 
w'us ollicially styled “King of the (lemams ;m(l*borc, besides, pro\ ided iic 
had bi'cii erow'ucd at Koine,. the title of Kmnau Kirijjcror,” au iniiorituucc 
from Clmrk'inagiic. • 
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It is true that the llapsbiirghers did not consider the imperial 
cro'wn, which hud become in fact hereditary with them, as any- 
thing else than a nutans for promoting dynastic interests, and 
that most of the other princes did everything in their power to 
atfuiin soltish ends at the expense of the whole; but it was 
.Frederic II. of Frussia who mined the Empire beyond redemption. 

On tlie title," to use his own expression, “ of his full exchequer 
and Ins strong army,” ho claimed the fine province of Silesia and 
H(‘ized it rather hiirglariously. By defending it successfuily, siip- 
poi-tcd only by England, against a world in arms, he raised his 
kingdom to a first-rate power, and established that dualism 
witliin Gennany, which caused the destruction of the Empire in 
1805, prevented its restoration in 11^15, paralyzes the action of 
the German people in the present crisis, and which is not likely 
to subside before either one of the rivals is crusiied, or Gennany is 
partitioned between them. The same fatal influence was exercised 
by Frederic JL in another direction, towards Boland. 

Prussia bears tbe guilt of having originated tlie crime. As far 
back as 1710 King Frederic ]. submitted a proposal for the par- 
tition of Pobvhd to the courts of Presden and St. i’etershurg. 
Tn the following reign the idea was taken up hy the kingofi*oland 
himself, Auguste II., elector of Saxony. Being only the cleclod 
monarch of the Folisli Kepublic be was anxious to establish the 
hereditary succession, and endeavoured to obtain the consent of 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia by an invitation “ pour partnger le 
gateau," — to share in the cake. Both proposals, at the time, foil 
to tlie ground. Frederic II., before he had secured Silesia, tcu)k 
particular care to cultivate a good iiiukTstanding with the Polisli 
nation while he was ffgliting the Polish king qua elector of 
Saxony. At the beginning of the seven years’ war, 175C, ho 
caused a communioalion to be addressed to the Diet at Warsaw, 
which contains this passage : “The connexion betw'een an elected 
king of Poland and tlie Polish Republic is transient, and ceases 
with the death of the forme)*. But the royal house of Prussia is 
connected with the Polish Republic by an everlasting alliance, 
jmd by the common luid pennanent interest of mutual preservation, 
which binds more stj'ongly than treaties. The power of the 
house of Brandenburg is going hand-in-band witli the liberty of the 
Republic of Poland.” Unless these lines were penned by the 
minister Hertzberg, wlio was convimjcd of the necessity of inain- 
taining a Polish empire as a bulwark against Russia, one might 
be led, by subsequent events, tb the suspicion that the words 
were artfully framed with a view' to future interference. 

Peace being restored, the king soon found an opportunity of 
giving a practical prcfof of what was meant by “ mutual preser- 
vation." We prefer quotTng the passage in which he puts the 
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cnsc himself, it has a pcH'uliar interest at the present moment. 
In his Mcniolres depuis la paix de Hubertsbourg jusqnd la Jin 
da partaifc do la Pologne,-^ he uaiTates his atteinpt,s at mediation 
in the war hetweeii Russia and the Porte» and having stated what 
ropresentations he had addressed to the Kujpress of Russia, he 
euntinues : 

“ The precautions the king had taken’* (speaking ot' himself) ‘Were 
the more necessary, as the Ausiriau court did i>ot conceal its projects, 
and all movements that were going on in Jtiungary clearly pointed to an 
approaching rupture with ilussia. The cabinet of Vienna was decided 
not to sullcr the theatre of war to become established beyond the 
Danube, it even hoped, by an armed mediation, to compel tlie Rus- 
sians to rc.store Moldavia and Wallachia to the Tui'ks, and to ^dve up 
the demand for the independence (!) of the Crimea. With tliis view the 
troops from Italy, Flanders, and Austria were inarched to Hungary ; 
the Austrian ambassador luid made very positive declarations to the 
king on this head ; he had gone even so far as to demand that Prussia 
should remain neutral in the case of Russia being attaoked from any 
other frontier beside.s Poland — a demand which had met with an 
absolute refusal. Prince Kauuitz indulged in the hope, by means of this 
plan to culargo the territory of Austria witliout the trouble of making 
coiwpuists ; he counted upon the willingness of the Sultan to pay for 
this assistance by giving back to Austria those provinces sho had lost 
by the treaty of Belgrade. While Vieima was full of projects and 
llungary full of troops, an Austrian corps entered Poland, and took 
jiossession of the Barony Zips, to whieli tlie court pretended to have 
certain rights. This bold step astonished the court of S5t. Petersburg, 
and oiiened the way for the treaty of partition, afterwards agreed u])on 
by tlie three powers. I'lie principal motive was to avoid a general 
war that wiis about to explode; besides it was necessary to maintain 
the balance of power between states wdiicli w'ci*c such close neighbours 
to eiujh other; and as the court of Vienna had sullicicntly manifested 
its desire to proiit by the present troubles for it.s own aggrandizement, 
the king could not but follow the example. 'J'he Empress of Russia, 
irritated by the aspect that other troojis than her own should venture 
to dictate law in Poland, remarked to the Prince Henry of Prussia, If 
the court of Vieima were to dismember Poland, tlie rest of tlie bordering 
states were entitled to do thp same. This overture cairle very oppor- 
tunely ; for, everything well weighed, it was the only ^vay left to 
avoid new troubles, and to make everybody hajipy. Russia had an 
opportunity of indemnifying herself for the costs of the war against 
Turkey, arid instead of Moldavia and Wallachia, which she could not 
acquire before having conquered the*Au.strians as well as theMussulmans, 
she was at libert}'* to choose any province of Poland without running 
any risk. To the Empress Theresft, a province bordering upon Hun- 
gary might be assigned, and to the kin^ that morsel of Polish 
Prussia (now eaUed Western I’russia) which intersected his dominions. 

: i 

* OSuv. postil, de Fr. 11. k v. p. 29. 
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An<l l)y this political adjustment tlic balaiicc of power between tho^ 
thn*c states; would bo nearly preserved as it was. In order, hovvevi^r, 
to make sure beforehand of the intentions of Kussia, tlio Prussian 
ambassador at Petersburg: was chtirged to ascertain whether those 
wprds that liad escaped the Empress had some serious meaning, 
or wliethe.r they w<‘ro uttered in a moment of ill-humour and 
tnyisieiit excitemont. The ambassador found a coincidenee of sen- 
tirnonts on this subject.’* 

I1ie pages of history are teeming with instances of princes 
leading im infniinms life ; of nations -winking at tlie crimes, and 
courtiers profiting by the passions of sovereigns ; of stutesmen too 
(dever to be honest and too clumsy to be successful ; of wrong 
begetting evil, and moral rottenness working out material 
destruction; of glorious traditions vanisliing over niglit, and 
mighty empires anniliihitcd b}- a single blow, liut there is no 
instance, wo think, in which these elements of a tragedy are com- 
prised within so short a space of time, are so artistically arranged, 
and brought to a coiielusioii witli such a stage-like eflect and to 
such a cordial satisfaction of the spectator, as they tiro in tliu history 
of Prussia from the deatli of Prederic IT. to the battle of Jena. 
Tliis conception of the period is so obvious, that any one when 
reading, still more when writing, a narratii e of the events, will be 
struck by it, unless alfected by incorrigible prepossessions or 
metaphysical illusions. Every^ true and plain history of that 
time must read like a drama. So it does in the book of 1 )r. 
Foei’stcr, Prussian though he is to the backbone. Ho inscribes 
his work “ Prussia’s Heroes;" this chapter he might liave eulitl(‘(l 
“ Prussia's shame and piniishment.” He w-rites without any pre- 
tensions of philosopliival abstraction, not even of explanatory 
coinmeiit, although the series of biogi’aphii'S is intendcul to mak(‘ 
up a history of Ih'iibsia. Ho writes in plain simplti languagi;, 
bordering howei er sometimes, by the adinissioii of phrases of 
academical cant or Jlerlin cockiieyism, on vulgarity ; but the 
coarse humcmr of events may well excuse an occasional coarse- 
ness of expression. In the description of the scenery in the 
midst of which las heroes move, and for minute personal particu- 
lars, lie has largely . drawn from sources not made avtiilable 
before, and neither his patriotism nor the responsible position 
he holds or has held, as we understood, has ever prevented him 
from speaking out. Altogether his book is pleasant and in- 
structive reading, and (juite a relish compared witli certain colour- 
less and bodyless algebraic writings of German authors who 
pretend to give the formulas of the genius of history." 

Space forbids us to unrol this picture of incredible faithlessness 
tind imbecility, pregnant with in.struction though it is for the 
present time. We select few striking features. 
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^ •• Wiiile Frederic William Til., upon whom a toad-catiiif** bio- 
grapher*— ■ Bishop Eilert — has endeavoured: to fix the epithet of 
“ the Just/’ wns pr(*j)iiring for war agttinst Napoleon, in he 
selected as ambassador at Paris, from the whole of his diploma- 
tists, just that man, Baron Knobelsdorff, who was known for his 
conscientious love of peace, assured liim that he had no idea of 
going to war, and gave him instructhms accordingly- So *tho- 
roughly w’as this gentleman deceived (in order tlie more eflec- 
tually to deceive Napoleon), that h& begged to accompany tlie 
emperor (wlio, being better informed, went to Germany to assume 
the (jommnnd of liis army) in the sincere belief that there could 
be no war, and that the emperor was mistaken as to the inten- 
tions (if the Berlin court! 

'I'lieve Avere not wanting men w'ho felt the degirndjition of their 
country, wdio knew, that in Uie intercourse of nations, far more 
than in tlie relation of individuals, lUoral rules cannot be infringed 
Avithout bringing iloAvii, by amaturai coniTexion of causes and results, 
appropriate punishment upon the offender, men who had tlie cfipa- 
city of detortiug the root of such terrible mismanagement, atid tlio 
boldness of pointing it out to the king in larjgujrgo not heard 
before in the palaces ot Berlin. Baron Stein, in the service of 
the king but not a native, addressed, in April, 1800, a memorial 
to the king, exposing the stat^ of the nation, calling upon him 
to surroujiii himself Avith responsible advisers instead of a “ secret 
camarilla," ])riniding tin; members of this ejiumrilla as incapable/* 
‘‘ mean," and “vicious/* and winding up Avith this prophecy : 

“ Ncav measures will not do without iimv men. The administration, 
the outlines of wliieli I have submitted to ymv Majesty, will never 
gain the eonful< 3 Uce <d' the peo})Ie if those men, who are sunk so ck‘ep 
in ])ublic opinion, some of \Adiom are branded with contempt, are not re- 
moved. If your Majesty do not resolve upon adopting the changes I 
have proposed, if your Majesty continue to act uiidef the intliiencc of 
your eabinet, it is' to be apprehended that the Prussian state Avill lose its 
indeperulence, if not its existence. Those causes and those n\en Avho 
have brought us to the brnik will thrust ais over tho precipic(3 ; they 
will create situations where the honest servant of the' state Avill have 
to resign, or Xa become the accom])licc of deeds of villany. AVlioever 
attentively rcjuls the history of the decline of Venice, of the fall of the 
French and Sardinian monai’chics, will find .suffieient grounds to appre- 
hend the Avorst.” • 

• 

The hiittlf of Jcmi, wlucli fulfilled tlic propliecy of Stoiii, stands 
}i monument of war undertake^i with faint heart and divided 
counsels. There is one incident connected Avith it, so ohiiracter- 
istically German, that Ave cannot refrjiin from relating it. While 
Napoleon, having acted that piece of history, Avas dictating orders 
for tlie following day in that old unh-eiflity toAvn, Jena, two lights 
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iriiglit be seen sinning forth from neighbouring Iiousps. 
was the study lamp of i li'gtd, who wrote on that very night the 
ooneluding rhapter of ins “ Ph(‘nomology,’’ showing history to 
])L* tlie luanifcstation of the amma viumU, Next morning li(3 
wOnt out to post J)is manuscript, and was *surprised at being in- 
foniicd that no mail would be made up, since a. great battle had 
been fought, and the roads wore rather obstructed. The other 
liglu. proccjcded from a miserable little lamp, and was increased 
])y a glass-ball tilled with water. It belonged to tlie work-tsiblo 
of a boot?ualv(T wlio, having thrown aside awl and Inst, was 
rouiposiiig a 2)oetical descnjjtion of the battle. Is it possildc to 
criticize iiiorti admirably tlie intellectual capacity of the Pnissian 
generals, than hi the^se lines of bis terrible doggerel ? 

“ To force the iiasscs of the Saale, 

They thought, no enemy would try. 

Jlut then the }>asses of the Saalo 
They should with cannon fortify. 

Whoever overlooked this 
Didn’t luulerstaud his business.” 

The buttle ‘was fought on iIkj I 4 th of Oetoher. Ten days later 
Ilcrliii was in tlie hands of tlic breneh : ten weeks later the wliolo 
of the kingdom, exc'.cpt the most eastern (‘orm.T, Prussia Proper. 
One single blow had overthrown the stale. One single word gives 
the explanation : Prussia is an artiticiul stat(\ An organism 
will overcome ti'rriblo blows, vill bear tlie loss of limbs, will 
restore tliom from innate vitality. A huge rneehaiiieal slnn‘Uir(j 
raised u])on columns will be shattered to aloins wh(*n one of the 
supports gives way. Prussia r(*sted upon tlirce inlhirs, and tla‘v 
came down at once. The bureaucracy, in spite of examimuions 
imd discipline, was. according to an hhiglisli observer, Harris, 
w'luit it is th(^ natural tciulcucy of every bureaucracy to become, a 
mass of imbocilis.y and corruption." llow’ brainless tln^ autliori- 
ties facial the emergency is signified in tliis placard, addressed to 
the inhabitants of llerliu : “ Pellow citizens ! Tlie battle is lost. 
Tranipiillity is the first duty of the subject." 'J'lie army, from 
fear of seeing arms in .the liands of tlie people, w^as recruited 
chierty from foreigners, badly paid and well wdiipjied, fellow's wdxo 
used to boast “ tluit they Imd sened ton potentates in one pair of 
shoes," and was oflicered exclusively by tlie nobility, who vied in 
oaj)ituhiting. “ The hussars of yonf ^Majesty," reported Ney, 
'‘‘will take possession of tlie fortress of vStettiu." In some iri- 
stanccs the men and petty officios murmured, but w'ere tliundered 
d(uvn by the word “ discipline in one ^Jhice the Prencli were 
called ill “ to quell the riot." 

Now, tlio whole of this poltrooneiy and infamy falls upon the 
shoulders of the Prussian fiobility. There was nol a single oflSeer 
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^ in the whole army without the prefix \^on " to his luimo, nor 
’without a crest on his seal. If w'c are right in supposing tluit 
Prussia will be put on her mettle, we should do but poor jastieo 
to our subject without saving a word or two about a feature in tb<‘ 
political and social life of that anomalous state which has exer- 
cised, and is still exercising, such a powerful influence, and is at 
the same time so liable to misconceptions. Setting aside th^ in- 
tricacies of the Gorman feudal law, there existed, during the 
middle ages, 'two classes of nobility in the German Empire, one 
corresponding with our barons, the otiier with our knights and * 
huroiiets. While in England the crown succeeded in keeping 
down ilii; barons, in Germany ' tliey rose to almost sovereign 
power. Tliey aspired, according to a Gonnan ada^e, to be i)» 
tlu'ir teiTi tones wliat the Emperor was in the Empire." Tli • 
(H)nsci]uencc was that the petty nobility aspired to be in tlie tern 
tnvy what the barons W(?ro in the Empire. The wlioio scale was 
raised by one degree. But, while the (rennan kniglits were thus 
claiming and attaining a position far higluT than the gentry in ■ 
England, they were infinitely loss able to give it a siibstuntial 
support. The rules of herc'ditary descent were of tlie most mnlri- 
farious des(a‘iption, and tlie liberty of eiitaiiing im!>onnJcd. But 
in most instaiic(*s sons succeeded togt'thcr to the lauds, and 
daughters w(;rc entitled to certain portions of tlie value. There was, 
liowevcr, no such variety with respect to titles; with or without 
property, tliey descended to all the idiihlren ; nay, they were their 
birthright, Su])pose an carl witli very little money had twelve 
cliildnni, then there were twelve earls or countesses with very 
great pretensions. It is obvious that a nobility like this could 
not stand for three generations, if things were left to themselves. 
Therefore, it was propped up by artificial means, and in no 
country more carefully than in Ihvissia. Commoners were for- 
liiddoij to acquire manors. This enactment answered its original 
purpose, hut it had the natural elfcct of depressing the marketable 
valuf* of the lands, of checking every improvement, of impover- 
ishing still more the nobility. Ho, the majority of its members 
were to bg provided for by the state," or as children and soldiers 
in Prussia are taught to say, and, consequently, think, by the 
king, viz., out of the pockets of the industrious, hard-working 
population. They had all the brevets in the amiy to themselves ; 
they were thrust into every branch of the civil service, particularly 
the more remunerative and less hihorious offices. The JVussian 
code lays it down as anile which is still in force, “ that the nobility 
has the pref(?rence in filling uff public oflices.” They had their 
children brought up and educated at the country's expense ; they 
had stipends for their sons, marriage- gifts for their daughters, 
dowries for their widows. They got ^dontitions anti loans innu- 
fVol. LXIIT. No. CXXTII.]~Js"ew Seiiies, Vol. Vll. No. I. F 
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Dierable, for the improvement of agriculture.’' 73ut all this y 
substantial assistance not being sufficient to keep the splendour' 
of families in repair, the Prussian kings had raised a system o*f 
artiiieial barriers and distinctions quite worthy of Brahminio 
legislation. 'J’lie nobles were absolutely forbidden to embark 
in any trade or busim^ss, to intermanw, unless authorized by the 
kin^, with inidcsmen, or inferior classes of society. Abusive 
wtirds from a commoner to a nobleman, or assaults committed by 
tbe huiner on the latter, were made bideous crimes, punishable 
'even by corporal castigation ; tbe parties being reverseil, a fine 
only w'as iullicted. A nobleman convicted of felony, theft, em- 
bezzlement, and the like, w^as degraded to the state of commoner. 
With bitterness, hut with truth, it has been asked by the Prussian 
people : Arc wc tlie convict department of this beggarly nobility ? 
Oifieers are in every crijiiinal case subjoeied to military jurisdic- 
tion. Windsor court-martials had to conduct tbe trial and to pro- 
nouiictj judgment, according to their peculiar code of law and 
honour, not only on a rash youth who had quarrelled with his bro- 
ther Jifficevs, but on any noble rascal who bad as&aulted a civilian, 
plundered a man, or ruined a woman. I.astly, tbe kings largely ex- 
ercised tbe rigTit of eonferriiig nobility in sunn* instances vii com- 
moners filling high ])(>sts loo laborious for noblemen, not so much in 
order to confera (lisiin'etiou as with a view of hiding the blot in the 
lists of noble names ; ofien on ac<*ount of services of very (pK?stion- 
able merit, ilaiiy a Prussian no]»lemiin boasts of bis crest because 
his grandnuaJicr was tlm mistress of a royal — chamberlain. The 
Prussian kings even peiibniK’d tbe wonderful feat of knighting 
the fovcfatliers of any given person in tJicir graves. They gavt^ 
diplomas of nobility, ‘‘with four, eight, sixteen noble ancestors. ’ 

In sliort, every abuse that stains the history of the w^orst of our 
kings was law in Prussia. 

We have said, was: we have spokem in tlie imperfect tense. 
Witli a few oxceprious, we might have made irsc of the present. 
With three exceptions, every one of these abuses is law in Prus- 
sia, is anxiously presened and fostered by Frederic William IV., 
who delights in calling this system of jmblic nuisances Staen- 
dischc Glicderiing, a phrase wliich, wc are proud to say, defies 
translation. We have neither the word, nor the notion,' nor the 
tiling. In the period of regeneration, subsequent to the battle 
of Jena, manors were thrown open to commoners, and trades to 
noblemen ; and only since the revolution of 1 8-18 the statute 
on slander and assault was altered. Except these points every- 
thing is still as it was half a cenlury ago. We have collected 
within the last few years, from the Prussian papers, a number of 
astounding occurrences. There are, to give one instance, in a 
province formerly belonl^Jn^ to Poland, "many villages, every in- 
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\j:uibitaiit of which, above the rank of dog and cat, is noble ; — 
labourer, bind, and pig-driver ; — their ancestors having fought 
valiantly under Sobieski were knighted in platoons. A scion of 
one of tiles*? noble liouses, being a sensible fellow, betook himself 
as apprentice to a carpenter, and being settled, was accepted ns 
suitor hy a German farmer’s daughter, wdio was depriv(?d of the 
prefix, but blessed witli a superior education besides some inontjy. 
He applied for a dispensation but was refused, his ‘ Majesty’s 
governiuent objecting to the mHalUaiv''^. The disappointed lover 
went before a magisti'ate, and deliberately renounced bis nobility 
and all pri\ileges attached tb(?r(3to. The magistrate executed a 
deed jM'cordingly, but was severely reprimanded by the Minister 
of Justice, who contended that noble birth giving a character 
indelehilis, and the nobility being tlie sn 2 )])ort of the monarchy, 
it was not (;omp(?tei)t for the caipcntcr- knight to become feh dc 
s(\ and to destroy one of the pillars of his majesty’s throne. Tho 
young man consulted a solicitor, and got advice which conveys 
an iidmirablc criticism of this l(3gislativc wisdom, 'fhe lawyer 
told hiiri to go and steal a handkerchief. C)ne readily under- 
stands why the National Assonihly of passed ijie enactment 
— of course rejecteal by the king — the law does not recognise 
any nrihility. 

Maintained in their position not by any real pr(?-eminenec, hut 
by a system of artificial regulations, injurious and insulting to the 
bulk of the jjeople, tin? Prussian nobility — willi honourable exocp- 
ti(jns — look with eciual lioiTor on any attemx>t of the jDeople to obtain 
influence in the legislature, and of th<? government to govern for the 
l)enefit of tlie jnany ; and they have beem always I'cady to sell them- 
selves to any one who might tlnvart such designs. This nobility, 
“ the Junkerparty,” it was, who hunted on the king in 1800 to war 
against tlie “arined soldier of democracy" — and who, hy stupidity 
iiowardice, made tlie battle lost — who surrendered the fortress — 
who flocked to Napoleon, and worsliippid him — ^wlio wrote umvs- 
papers and pamphlets in tlie Frencli interest, maligning the kiug 
and slandering the queen — who persecuted with relentless hatred 
those men chosen by tho king to build up a new state on a 
])opular basis — who conspired to poison the king* when lie was 
found proof against their remonstrances — who induced liiin, after 
1815, to break his solemn promise of national reju-esentatif)!! — 
wlio induced his son, in 1818, to break his oaths to choose liis 
ministers out of the parliamentary majority, and a host oi’ similar 
oaths — wdio taught him, in the ftolums of their newspaper, The 
New Pnmian Gazette, though he hardly stood in need of this 

* ^liie matter was hashed up, and is therefore vei^" little known. TUe.oon^ 
spirators were sent to Spandau, and paj-doned 1813. 
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lesson, that he had siimod by giving such promises, that 
ought to atone for this siii, and that the atonement most agreeable 
before Ood would be the humiliation of breaking those promises. 
To these gentry the king has given, by way of loan, the money 
granted last year by the Chambers for the purpose of putting the 
country in a* state of defeniie. These are the men who would 
rathqr "make rrussia a province of Russia than an ally of the 
Western Rowers. In Russia there is Siaendischc Oliedcrurig, a 
scale of fourteen degrees, called Tchin, 

In tlie remotest comer of his dominions, in Tilsit, King 
Frederic Willitim III. accepted the peace imposed upon him by 
Napoleon. He lost everything that hud been gained by those 
two inlamous transactions, the partition of Poland and the treaty 
of Basle. His kingdom was reduced to those poor, thiuly- 
populated provinces from which the power of the Hohenzollerns 
hud taken rise. It was then that the liai-dy, teujicious cliaractov 
of their population shone fortli. The edilice raised by Frederic 
the Great was a heap of ruins. An entirely new organization 
was required. The want of Uu'ritory and pi>pulation was to be 
made up by some other element. J'N'ea tlie king, hater oi‘ popular 
liberty as he was, suhinitied to the obvious tniih, that tliere was 
no sucli element besides tlie individual energy of tlio people. He 
>vas a man of very indiftenmt powers, oouscious of his delbcts, but 
bare of geiicTosily. He, therefore, bated iiu'u of genius — ren- 
soners,” as be contojnptuously called them. Still, dire necessity 
compelled him to ask the advice and aid of the most terrible of 
these reasoners, tliat vc'ry Baron Stein w(? have mentioned before. 
Stein, nobly assisted by the minister Schoen, whose green old 
age is honourahly dislinguished by tlie studied insults he is 
receiving from tlie present king, was the leading spirit of that 
remarkable period of regeneration the liistory of which, fraught 
with instruction for the philosopher as well as for the politician, 
has lately been brought within the roach of the general reader by 
an able biogrphy of Stein from the pen of Mr. Pertz. It is difti- 
<iult for Englislimen to realize tlie idea of a state in which there 
is no representative institution, no trace of self-goveminent — a 
state in which the business of our vestries is performed by clerks 
of the Home Oflicc. And it is curious to obsoiwe liow the good 
folks of Brandenburg and Prussia Proper, (piito iniu^cont of any 
knowledge of ilontesquieu or pc I.oluic, were tmiglit parlia- 
mentary government by the nature of things. The Inisiness was 
to ascertain the \vants and resources of the people. The bureau- 
cracy had pretended to know all about it from their red- taped 
papers. Now it Imd become patent to the blind that they knew 
nothing. The new ministry summoned, from every district, incm 
who were known to be wll acquainted with wdiat existed and 
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\passetl around them — landed proimetors, merchants, private gen- 
tlemen. They called in the assislant^e of scholars who had j^iven 
their attention to social and political subjects. In the beginning 
there were no forms, no rules of proceedings ; there was not even 
a name for this nucleus of parliament. Not before the year 
1812 a “provisional national representation” was assernblt'd at 
.Berlin, a fact afterwards sedulously suppressed by the ri’U«jsiHil 
eeusorship, and therefore very little known indeed, even in 
Prussia. Witli the advice of these ''discreet citizens,” a series 
of important. measui*os was enacted. Villcnuge w’as abolished, 
eopyliold converted into fi*eehold, commons enclosed, close guilds 
tlnowij open, luid tlie amiy reorganized after the original (rcvman 
model, every able-bodied man l)eing bound to serve for a tinm, 
and tlic militia electing their otficers. Muni<-ipMl govcrninnient 
was given back to tlio burgesses, by a law which has had llu; 
serious attention of the framers of our Municipal and Coqroratioii 
Act,* and a regulation published for the government of counties 
framed after the existing English institutions. By such menus 
the little state, hardly deserving the 3iamc of kingdom, in the 
short space of six years, achieved a dcvelopmt'nt ^)f morid and 
material resourc(*s that Seems quite miraculous, and enabled 
Prussia to play a conspicuous part in the struggle that liutilly 
overtlirow JN^ipoh'on. lluring t)}e war tlio spirit of the people 
was kept up by the most solemn and rcp(*atcd }>romises, that after 
victory eveiTthing heguu should he carried out, and everything 
not yet begun should be done. So late as in May, 1S15, during 
the hundred days, the king in an order, recorded m the .statute 
IxKjk, pledged his w<jrd that tliero slionhLhe a iiatit^nal represen- 
tation, witli pow(U’ to settle the liudgetaiid sliarc in the legislature, 
ft was the story of tlie monk and the gentleman not to he 
named iii good society, acted over and over again. M'hen tlie 
danger had passed away, the king found he etfiild do without 
national representation, lie sneaked out of his promise by a 
fiuibhle: there was no time attached to it, “ Not every time is 
the light one,” lie told I he (/ommon Council of Koblenz, who were 
bold enough to remind him in 1817. The right time never did 
come before his death. It could not be but that the bait, made 
in the onward move must compel the king to retrace his steps, 
'riierc is no standing still in politics. The regulation concerning the 


* IVc may remark, by the by, tliat our Benthamite, aud more esperiaHy our 
Pcelite school of ])oliticiaiJS, are verywmeh in the habit of bonowing from 
Prussia. Many of the 109 clauses of S aud 9 Viet., e. IIS, lire literally trans- 
latcd horn tlie Prussian Hcgulation, dated {September 14, ISll. Xu this 
instance we have little oWcotiou. At that time the well was pure and whole- 
some. But there Jire 'indications of rather poisouchis draughts liaving been 
taken ; these may claim our attention on a fulufe day. 
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counties was not put into execution, but supplanted by a bili'oaii^ 
cratic machinery. <)i‘ uinnicipal ^^ovemment the forms were pre- 
served, but the nerve was cut by smuggling in tlie power of 
govenimeutal Ijoards for reconsidering, approving, or rescinding 
tlie (leeisitms of the common councils. Thus the sense of respon- 
sibility, which is the hreath of self-government, was taken away. 
Besides, the meetings were held wuth closed doors, and as for local 
pr(iss-— t]i(‘ro was norio. The democratic organization of the 
army "was destroyed by degrees, linally by the present king, wdio 
caused the militia to be officered ])y officers of the line. By 
bringing up orphans and children of poor ])eople, in militai*)' 
asylums, for the army ; by holding out, material advantages to 
soldiers who consented to serve beyond the h‘gal term of three 
years ; by doing away wuth the promotion of non-commissioned 
officers; by discouraging commoners to lake brevets, exce])! in 
the artillery, the suppers and miners, where brains are required ; 
by keeping the soldiers in barracks; by garrisoning one province 
■with regiments drawm from another, and by frequently changing 
tlie ganisons, tlie army was disconnected from the people, its 
interests, aifd aspirations. In 1 8 in, the bumpkins in “the 
king s coat," flattered and Jiuntod on l)y tlie king, and patted on 
the back by royal princesses, committed atrocities against their 
follow -citizens tliat make the hair stand on end. At Jserlohn 
they pul an old man, drawn from his house, against a w^all, and 
used him as a target! In Baden tliey luiido a regular sport of 
muriiering defenceless prisoners. 

For a time this system of improving upon tlie old burenucratie 
rule answered very weU, but for peciiJiai* reasons that ought never 
to be lost sight of when Prussia is cited as an example of suc- 
cessful cenirnlizatiou. There was ftij immense deal of work to 
be done, tliat could not be done better than by a bureaucracy. 
Those great ofganic changes traced out by Stein were to bo 
executed in detail, and interfering, directly or by intermediate 
results, with every wheel of the social meohanisni, required an 
incessant mending and adjusting of the old code of law, that 
was based upon diflerorit suppositions. The enclosing of com- 
mons, the converting of copyhold and tenure into freehold, the 
exchange of lands and the commutation to rentals of all rights 
of property wliich obstruct cultivation and the productive employ- 
ment of labour, constituted a. gigantic uifdertaking, wliioh, after 
netirly half a century, is not yet brought to a close. By the ti'eaty 
of Vienna, a large territory y/ufT either acquired or i*ecovored, pre- 
senting every variety of social and political institutions. To 
harmonize and assimilate this motley collection required a great 
deal of labour very citable to centralized action. Then, there 
■was no lack of men able and wi^ing to do the work honestly 
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Vnd ftrell. Pfitriotism and energy, tldnfeing and learning, stirred 
lip by tlie vigorous struggle lor emancipation from fondgu 
tyranny, disappointed in the hope for a free luid united Gorniiui 
fatherland, sought exertion tiiid satislhetion in doing for the pe()i)le 
what they would have rather seen 4,he people doing for thefn- 
selves. These men become, without being aware of ii, perfject 
Benthamites, ruling for the benefit of the greatest possible mim- 
ber, and maintaining a praiseivorthy iini^ortiolity. Lastly, thanks 
to tlio absence oTactive political life, oi‘ party struggles, except 
for backdoor iiitiueucea at court, they never found themselves in 
the dilennua between official duty and popular riglit, or popular 
duty and individual iuteivst. In spite of these favourable and 
very exceptional circumstances, towards the end of the roign ol' 
Frederic William 11 L unmistakable signs of corruption made 
their appearance. A huge system of fraud earned on in tlie 
commissariat after the true Russian fashion, and for more than 
twenty years, ivas dete<‘tod ; but so many and sueli highly respect- 
able individuals, up to the commander- in -obii'f, wore found to bo' 
iiijplioated, tliat government did not dare j^rosoouto the culprits, 
and therefore stifled the investigation ! Fredeih^ William JV,, 
Jinding still too much of imlepeiulence, iritr<iduced the French 
discipline, instead of a sort of trial by p(?ers, and brought doivii a 
Fviissian rjfficial, judges not excluded, to the level of a London 
policeman. If the material benefit bestowed upon the peoph^ had 
been ten times greater, the question might justly be raised, whether 
the bureaucratic government is not answerablo for that mass 
of unredressed grievances, of unreasonable expectations, as well 
as for that deep hatred of aiilhority and that total want <d' 
pcjlitical education which brought about the tembltj explosion 
of IH 48 and its miserable ftid deplorable results. Tin* question 
may be raised w hether the rnissian pecjplc, if far less advanced, 
perhaps, in agriculture and popular instruction, if less neatly 
trained and trimmed, but if taught by experience tlie science of 
government, and instructed by an unfetlered pi-ess and accus- 
tomed to work out its own improvement, would not bo in a 
better position, measured even by the standard' of political 
economy. The bureaucracy of 1H4S did not stand better be- 
fore internal commotion tliari that of 180(5 did before ilie shock 
from without. In ];oth instances the whole organism was para- 
lyzed by a single blow, with - this difference only, that tlie 
conquerors of 1848 did not know how to follow up the advan- 
tage, or rather that there were rfb conquerors at all. Tlie king 
fell before the Consciousness of his evil deed’s, and bis servants 
before that of their incapability. Since 1849 the blending of 
bureaueratic government with sham constittuionalibui cannot fiiil 
to produce a generation of ofljcials as liad as any in the w^orld. 
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The foreign policy of Frederic William III, was simple; it' 
was Russian, 'i'o him the Holy Allianeo was holy in good ear- 
nest.* At the hidiling oi* his imperial son-in-law, hut assuming 
the part of a disinterested friend to the Bultan, he sent Baron 
AfucfHing to Ccuistantinople, and bamboozled the Porte into the 
treaty of Adrianople. During the revolutionary- war in Poland 
}u/(?bservo(l neutrality after the Prussian fashion, suffering the 
Russians to cross the Vistula on his terriujry ; nay, building them 
bridges to attack the l*oles in the rear. He has bequeathed the 
same policy to his successors in his will, so ostentatiously pub- 
lished by the present king with that sentimental cant that is 
mixed up in his character with coward cruelty. 

It is rather a nice question whether the relations of Prussia to 
Germany are to be brought under the head of foreign policy. 
The king of Prussia is a member of the Gonnanic Confederation, 
but he is besides, on account of Prussia Proper, a non-German 
sovereign. Tlie Germans who fought the battles of IftlJl and 
■ 1H15 hoped for a restoration of the German empire. They got 
the Diet, a hoard of ambassadors wdio do the work tlint is too 
dirty for tlie*individunl princes, corroborating the witty saying 
that corporations may commit any infamy, liaving neither souls to 
be saved, nor bodies to be kicked. Thtr Emperor of Russia bad 
the impudence to lay before the Congress at Aix-la-Cbapelle in 
JH18 a memorandum drawm up by a Wallacliinn prince Sturdza, 
traitor to Ins country and Privy Councillor to the Czar, informing 
the Geraian princes that the dangerous idea of a united Germany 
was still fostered in the German universities, and ought to be 
put down; and the (Tcraian princes had the unspeakable mean- 
ness to receive this memorandum with thanks, and to act 
accordingly. In no state the persecution of professors and stu- 
dents was carried on with more fury than in Prussia. Hundreds 
were driven into exile, liuiidreds sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, scores to be broken on the wheel, pardoned hut kept in 
dungeons in order that their release might reflect honour and 
thanks upon the succeeding sovereign. And what was the crime 
of these talented and enthusiastic youtlis ? True, they had loved 
Germany more, but they had not loved Ccesar less. Their dream 
was, to make the king of Prussia emperor of Germany ! Por 
this they were tortured in Pnissian fortresses. Then, the king 
of Prussia was innocent of an}" ambitious designs ? Pozzo di 
Borgo, when reviewing the state of Europe, before the Czar fell 
upon Turkey in 1828, and dilajting upon die will and faculty of 
resistance in each of tlie great powers, had for Prussia not more 
than one line : — Prussia has the objects of her iunbition under 


c 

* To all practical purposes, the cabinet of Berlin was a branch office of that 
of St. Petersburg. 
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hand. WJmfc these objects are, appeal's from a secret 
mc*moraudum of a Prassian minister betz'ayed by a derk of the 
Diet.^ It sums up the policy to be observxd by Prussia towards 
the German princes, thus : to help them in destroying representa- 
tive institutions, but to leave to Austiia the initiative of all 
repressive measures ; to tujoustom tho^irinoes look witli fear 
at Austrian aggression, and their subjects to look witli hoiui to 
Prussian liberalism. 

“ Unless it were so stupid, clever wmild it be.” 

riie solemn promise of national representation,” mode before 
the battle of Waitcrloo, had dwindled down in llu.* constitution of 
The German Confederation to estates of tlie land.” By and by 
I'rederic William 111 . created provincial estates. They pretended 
to be a resurrection of the old feudal estates tliat had existed 
when the provinces of tlie kingdom had been independent Duchies. 
How’’ far the old constitutions were adhered to, we are unable to 
say ; but we are inclined to think, not very seriipulonsly. There 
WHS to he an asscuihly in each province. The members were 
nicely balanced, so as to give ns many to ihc manors as to the 
towns and freeholders, or yeomen, taken together. But the 
medieval division of knights, hurgesses, and yeomen, had been 
altogether destroyed by tl)c refoims of the Stem period. Trades 
w'ore carried on in villages, nmiiy a younian had acquired a manor, 
and knights were distilling gin and making beet-root sugar. 
!Nor was there any probability of seeing rc.ilized the favourite 
of tb(j present king — knights stalking about clad in mail, 
burgesses adorning tliemselves with g()wns, and yeomen returning 
to leather breeches and crossbo'ws. In tHe Western .provinces, 
where the Code Napoleon had had its sw'ay, manors vrere abolished 
altogether. In tlie Eastern parts they Avere preserved, hut by 
far the greater area Avas iji the Inmds of freeholders. Emerging 
irom the troubles of war, sulfering from the transitory injuries of 
recent hjgishition, and not yet reaping the benefit of the same, 
the lands geucrully w'ere Jieavily incumbered, the mortgag(;es 
being bankers, merchants, and other towns-people. It was, thVrc- 
fore, necessary to laydown arbitrar}’^ criterions of the three classes, 
and as to tlie bahmee of members, it is impossible to find any 
motive justified by the nature of things. The powers of those 
estates Avere very limit«=‘d, resti'ieted to local affairs, and jilways 
subjected to the control of governmental boards. Theirproccedings 
were secret, their debates ncA-er pfiblished. Nol)ody cared a straw 
for them. Lopkiiig at tliem from any point of view, it is difficult 
to understand on what principle, and for what end, they were 
instituted. Still they were destined to play «. very important part 
in the following reign. • 
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Anxious to l)nng down oar rapid sketch of the constitutiourfl 
history of Trussia to the accession of the present king, we touch 
only upon one more topic — the influence of France. There is 
u great deal of humour, of ‘•'irony of history," in the connexion 
betw<vai French ideas and German politics. Frederic II. in 
the b(‘gimiing of his reign ordered a new code to be drawn 
based unreason and the laws of the land." • The labours 
of the commission drew tbeir weary length through the whole 
reign, and were not brought to a close before 1792, four years 
alter Jus clonth. His successor does not seem to have paid any 
attention to the progress ot* the work, nor his intimate conficillors ; 
for when it was finished and printed for publication, they were 
not a little alarmed to find that it was impregnated with the 
keenest revolutionary principles, that had amused, the educated 
through the last half •of tJie century, ])ut had lately becoim-* 
incainate in France'. True, there w'as no remedy provided against 
the unlawful proceedings of a bum-bailifl', save a humbh' remon- 
strance w'ith his superior, wdio might have ordered the proceedings ; 
but there was a whole cliapter devoted to the “ duties of the chiel’ 
of the state,* to he epitomized thus : that it is the duty of the 
prince to he an angel ; and a number of abstract princi])lcs of 
right and justice, which the Germans of to-day would call 
were scattered nil omt the hook. The whole im- 
pression was kept back, and the obnoxious paragraphs hastily 
expunged. Thus, what was intoudc<l to be the soul of the tire- 
some >vork of fifty yeai’s w'us destroyed, and -what remained was a 
heap of regulations concerning private rights and wrongs. A ffuv 
sentences escaped, uiul have done good service in the hands of 
honest judges. 

But long after tin? government and nobility had found out 
that tliey had ]»ecn ])loying with poison, the thinking few, as well 
as the dmclgin.^ muiritiKh', were full of sympathy for the French, 
and in the beginning of flic war hailed them as deliverers. There 
was a movement going on in (ji'miany, contemporaneous and 
fjuite similar to the Corresponding Hocietiesiii England. U was 
rudely checked by the delivc'vcrs turning conquerors ; and parti- 
cularly in Prussia, the insolence and rapacity of Napoleon and 
his finny excited a burning hatred against everything F^rench. 
The period from 180(» to lw]2, worked a marvellous change. 
The current of ideas and feelings, once turned back upon the 
recollections of past greatness and the sources ol‘ present calamity, 
did not stop at the rise of the* Hohenzollems to royal dignity, 
nor within the accidental and capricious limits of the Prussian 
moiunrchy. It flowed back to the gloiw of the German empire, 
and people thought of Barbarossa, sitting deep beneath the 
ivyirhiiuser, and waiting^br resurr^jction. The history of almost 
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Vvery nation pfesents periods when the national mind retraces its 
steps, and returns thirsty to Jong-forgotten springs. Thesis are 
sabbath-hours of Jiistory. They give their first indications in 
literature, in poetry, in style, in language; and, unless disturbed, 
they are followed by slow but lasting oliaiiges in mnuners and 
(uistoms, ill public morality mid political institutiuns. We ,all 
know the songs of Arndt nn<l Koenier, and the speeclios of 
Fichte. But in the throng of events was no leisure to work 
out pi^actical results for tlie future reorganization of Germany. 
Tlu' most urgLUt ])usiness was to free the soil of Germany; nfid, 
this being aohievt'd, diplomacy tO()k tlie work out of the hands 
of the people. Tho kinglets by the grace of Napoleon did not 
feel prepared to return to the humbler position of electors, or the 
still hiiilibler one of subjects of a united empire. Germanism 
became outlawed in Gernmny, and took refuge in the dreams of 
youth and the writings of the romantic school. From 1 H-Sii) to 
1 8;30, there was a perfect political staginitioii. It was broken by 
the revolution <jf duly. All the minor princes were forced by 
insurrection to proclaim constitutional government., and no otliei* 
pattern being at hand, all these coustiTiitions wore* framed after 
the French chartc. The princes very soon destroyed the elfect oi' 
this c^moession by tho ingenious process of ordering their ambas- 
sadors Ht Frankfort to draw up a resolution that the exercise of 
constitutional privileges sliould never interfere with the exercise 
of arbitrary government, and sheltering thernselvos from the 
reproaches of their subjects behind tlie resolutions of tlie Diet, — 
viz., of tlieir own ambassadors. Still tlie fonns were presi'vved, 
and the very name <d‘ cliambei's, debates, ^budget, and the like, 
were a subject of cons'taTit envy on the pait of the Prussians. 
Trial by jury was thus iniroduccd by tlie French into the westcTi) 
prov^ces, though all politieal crimes had been brought under 
the exceptional jurisdiction of a kind of Star-clufinber, at Berlin. 
Freneli literature, political and social, was eagerly n^id in Ger- 
many ; and a host of talented writers — amongst tliein Boerne, one 
of the masters of Gennan prose writing — banished from Germany, 
kept up, from tJieir asylum at Paris, by newspapers, painplilct'-, 
and more ponderous works, a lively intercourse between tbe 
doings of the French and the musings of the Germans. Gei inan 
liberalism became tlioroughly impregnated witli French coiistitu- 
iioiialism ; and Gennan governments, while declaiining against 
French poison, became proficient pupils in Louis j^hilippe’s 
trickeries. The effect — we antidipate a few years, in order to 
follow this intellectual movement up to the present hour — became 
manifest in 1848, Still indications are not wanting that that 
revolution, unless stifled, would have hnfken loose from the 
French lead. We cannot attach great ^importance to the doings 
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of the Frankfort AsscmbJy. Composed chiefly of literary mcn^ 
sitting in the microscopic state ot Frankfort as in ti tairy lancl,^ 
they liavo not left anything behind them but the recollection ot 
tliat hobgoblin, ilw Jieicksvejwsery a string of abstract reso- 
lutions, and the misery of thoiisuiuls wbo* having stood 
up for tl)at unlucky Assembly, are mouldering under the 
turf or vatulering over the world. But the Berlin Assembly 
meant real work ; and the bills prepared by their committees are 
based upon the principle of sell-goveninient. That brutal re- 
action that began in 1840 is altogether French. The business 
of Frederick William’s ministers is to translate decrees of Napo- 
leon 1. and III. Their municipal govenimeiit, their electoral 
laws, their press regulations, their police, their letter-breakers, 
llicir spies, their corniption, are all faithful copies of French 
models. At tho same time, Fngland is ex(‘i*cising a similar influ- 
t.*nce upon public opinion to that which Franco exerted twenty 
years ago. No ai’tielc in the (ierman papers is better stocked 
and more eagerly read than “ England. " There are not less 
tliiin four different translations of Macaulay's History. At the 
Fniversity of Berlin, a course of lectures is being delivered on 
the constitutional law of England. Reviews and fireside reading 
teem with articles on England. V oices have already been raised, 
denouncing an exaggoi'ated and ridiculous fancy for everything 
English — an “ Anglomania." 

tVederick William IV. had a full share of that popularity wdiich 
is so liberally bestowed upon a new sovereign. Ho ^vent through 
the provinces of his kingdom receiving homage with mt'dioval 
pageantry, and talking generalities about confirming privileges 
and deveiophig institutions. In spite of the studied evasiveness 
of his speeches, the estates of Prussia Proper laid hold of one 
phrase, and expressed their thanks that his majesty was obviously 
intent on fulfllKiig the pledges of his father. On his rotiSn to 
llorlin, he addressed a letter to them, Xelling them that they w^ro 
awfully mistaken. He did not tliiiik of such a thing, and did 
not like to be reminded of it, under penalty of his most liigh dis- 
pleasure. It was then that a terrible word rang through tho 
Press of Europe, terrible because true, the W’ord — luar. It stuck, 
and he was conscious of it. We are inclined to think that the 
desire of restoring his credit, more than the difficulty of reple- 
nishing, without the aid of .a representative Assembly, his 
(jxcJiequer, emptied by subsidies to IJon ( hirlos, and by all sorts of 
military tomfoolery, prompted the expedient of cidlnig together, 
ill 1847, the provincial estates to Berlin. The king addressed 
them in thte true Stuart style. He told them, that he con- 
ceded tliem “ most valuable rights," but “ that he had not given 
up one single right of lii% crown.*\ Since the king, after 1848, 
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hfts obviously followed the policy, by hook or by crook, to ])ring 
the representation of the peoj^le back to the elements of that 
Assembly, and since he is about to take the last step, it is of im- 
portance to glance at that curious parliament,. called the Ferei/tir/tc 
Landtag, a meeting of all the provincial estates. How it was con!* 
posed, wc have stated already; the absolute majority t»f members 
was returned by the lords of manors. Htill, it was pop>dar also witli 
the town population and the industrial classes- . E verybody was glad 
to see a beginning at lust, a body that ventured, oven in the most 
modenite manner, to have an opinion of its own and oontrarv to 
the royal pleasure. It was riding the wave of that huge mass of 
inorganized thought called liberal opinion. f)ne short session could 
not bring out the conflict of interests within the Assembly, nor the 
struggle between a political body aspiring to power .and a bureau- 
cracy despising “amateur politicians.” That spring-tide of public 
* life has piissod away never to return ; and if hredc'ric VVilliam shouhl 
have the satisfaction of seeing once more tlui Vrrehngfe Landtag 
in the White- 1*1 all, it will be emhitteretl by flu* disappointment tliat 
his toilaomo building lies a wreck on dry saiul. 

Mr. Stahr, the author of the history of iliat aborliM' revolution 
of JStH, is (creditably known by his book on tlu* treasures of art 
in Italy. As might be cxpcf'ted ironi a writer who has so tlio- 
roughly studied the beauty of forms, it is arranged w'ith artisti<? 
skill. Tetterod by the resirictioiis of the Press, he has been 
oblig(‘d to supply reasoning by an effective juxtaposition of 
authentic facts. Every reader will subscribe to his motto: “All 
these.* things must come to pass, but the end is not yot.'’ Tho 
l)ook is an indictment of faith lessjiess, cowardice, and Machia* 
velisni against the king, and a testimony of good faith, generosity, 
and want of political edm atioii, on tlie part of tho people. We 
recommend it to the perusal of any one who is anxious to form 
an imlfependont judgment on the coinpli(uited elements struggling 
in (xerrafuiy, and piu;ticularly to Air. Macaulay, to whom it is 
dedicated, and wdio, in Jiis famous sjjooch to tlu^ electors of Edin- 
burgh, could not discern in tlio revolutions of 1848 anything but 
the breaking loose of “ modem Huns.” 

Stahr’s narrative is brought down to April, 1849, to the day 
wdieii a Pnissiau minister in his place in the Chamber stigmati/ed 
the events of AJarcb, 181^^, as “ a street-riot, disgraceful to the 
capital and the land a curious co&ti’ast with words spoken by 
the king about a year ago: “The people of Berlin have behaved 
so nobly and generously towards dk* as the population of no otlier 
city in tho W'Orld wrcmld probably have done.^’ 'Jlu? reader may 
take up the thread in tho book of Von Uiu*uh, fbe last president 
of tho N atioual Assembly at Berlin. Of alh the men ])laying a 
part in the modern liistory of Prussia, life is likely to command 
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the readiest sympnthy of Englishmen. There is something 
l::lnglish in his character. He is a milway engineer ; and wl«3n 
driven from his chair by the soldiery of the king, he went down 
10 his line, and built that splendid bridge over the Elbe, near 
Wittonbergo. Wlien he entered the Assembly, he was a libenil ; 
watching the progress of reaction he became a re]3ublican. lie 
records his deliberate opinion that the effect of what is going on in 
Germany must be “the utter destruction of the monarchical priii- 
('iple. ’ Ho did not delay publishing wliat has passed in his mind 
and what he saw nround him, ohseiwations on the shortcomings 
and prejudices of the middle parties, because, as he tells us in 
the preface, in true engineer's style, “tliere was some fear that tlie 
safety-valve of the political boiler might he sciwed down," 
alluding to furtlier restrietions of the Tress. Although disclaiming 
any pretensions U> chronological (u>mpletcness‘ lie touches upon 
almost every important point in the internal and foreign jadicy of • 
Prussia subsequently to JHdH. The facts ho has (jollccted to 
sliow the antagonism and the community of interests hetwecii 
Prussia and Austria are very instructive for the observer of the 
present manoeuvring of these two powers. Tlic antagonism 
springs from the liiigtn-ing desire of Frederic William after 
the imperial crown of Germany, fostered by an old monkisli 
prophecy ; the community of interests, from the fear of revo- 
liuion. 

Unruhs book was published in iHol. During the suhsequeut 
iviennium a further progress has* been made in reactionary poliev, 
and a further change has come over political parties. 'Phe formci’ 
may he read from the statute-book ; the- latter is more difficult to 
aacertjiin. The safety-valve has been screweel down. The prim- 
ing, editing, and selling of newspapers is made dependent upon 
a licemie to be withdrawn by the poliee. This trick, borrowed 
from Napoleomsm, is worse than censorship, because it keeps up 
the appeai-ance of a free Press, but coiTupts ;t silently. Tho state 
of the reprc.sentation is tins: The committee of the national 
assembly had proposed two chambers ; the lirst to be composed 
of delegates of the tpwn and county constituents— in our opiftion 
(luite a sound idea. Having dissolved that assembly, the king, 
by an order in council, created a “ provisionol” first chamber' 
returned by a limited number of electors paying the largest 
amount of taxes. Tliis Homsepf I^ords did not distinguish itself 
by anything but a contemptible subserviency, doing and undoing 
at the bidding of the ministerso One of its Penelope works was 
ihe framing of a permanent ffrst chamber. One member, Baron 
Kanitz, gave tliem this admirable advice : “ You try to make 
peers by a constitution. If there were persons fit to become 
peers in Prussia, they would have made a constitution long ago.’* 
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After wc don’t, know how many attempts, the task was given up, 
iirid^a ia\y passed empowering the king to do the business according 
to his wisdom. Having pondered for a twelvemonth, his majesty 
lias lately issued an ordiiiance to that effect. As we have re- 
uinrktid alrcfuly, there are to he tliirteeii sorts of peers : — pnnce:f 
of royal blood, late barons of the German empire, representatives 
of late free towns of the empire — some of them dwindled down 
iHUtt'u boroughs — members presented by the uuiversitios, by 
certain common councils, and by the uid hmded property," 
wbicli is explained to mean proprietors of manoi's that have been 
in tlio posst&sioii of tlie family for at least a hundred yeiirs. 
Wlien the reader recollects that «5ommoners Jiave been allo’wed to 
acquire manors so late as 1807 , he will understand the purpose 
hidden in this phrase. Old landed property means that precious 
nobility we have^ characterized before. ’J'he statistics of these 
♦doctors are curious. It lias been found that the richer the 
country, the more developed its industry and agricailture, the 
more manors have* changed hands. In Silesia, tliere are amongst 
doo4 manors only Jo-d ‘^old” ones; while in Pomerania, the 
most backward province, the king has detected among 1731 
manors not less than 205 wortliy pillai'vS of his throne. In case 
any independent clement sluuild creep in, his niajesiy has r»>served 
hini'^elf the right of swamping the house by nominees for life. 
He lias also intimated to the senates of the universities and the 
corporations of towns what persons would ho most agreeable in 
his tives. 

ddie second chainher is a still more curious affair. The king 
did not diu-e destroy liousehold suffrage openly, but he orgiuiized ' 
It hy an order in council, clearly illegal, in this way: The whole 
amount of taxes paid by the iiihahitaiits of any town or county 

summed up. Then a list of houseliolders is prepared, beginning 
with that individual who pays the largest amount iof taxes, and 
going down until a sum is made up equal to the third part of the 
wliole amount of taxes. A second list is prcptu:ed, beginning with 
that individual who pays the least amount of taxes, and going 
u}) until another third is full. The rest of the electors are 
comprised in a third list. Eaeli Ust returns an equal number of 
iinunhcrs to the electorate college, and this collego) returns the 
re[)resentiitivc. If, as it almost invariably happens, many electors, 
])aving the same amount of taxes, axe at hand to lill up the lists, 
tlie preference is to he divided by* alphabetical order. For in- 
stance, poor Mr. Smith is put into, the second list, wliile lucky 
Mr. Brown gets into tlie first.* Clumsy and ridiculous as this coii- 


* Wc have some notion that this alphabetical absiftdity has lately been 
(lone away with. • 
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trivanco is, we recollect, at the time when Lord John Knsaell was 
big with his lust Reform Rill, a feeler being thrown out, how a 
similar arrangement would suit the working men of England. In 
towns tin? first list, the iriarii of the census, are generally 
eomposed of gin distillers, hrewei*s, and other tradesmen, who 
advance a largo amount of taxes to the government. The 
absurdity was still more glaring when this precious invention of 
Mr. Manteuffors was introduced in Hamburg. There the first 
list \rns made up by the keepers of infamous houses ! 'Another 
feature of this ‘‘organization*’ was to substitute open voting for 
the ballot, w^hich means a great deal in a country where no trade 
can be carried on without a revocable licence, where, as we 
recollect, a man at Elbing has been forced to shut up his bathing 
establishment because he belonged to a confp'cgatioii of dissenters. 
The democratic party, according to statistical tables three-fifths 
of the electors, abstained from voting under tliis regulation: We 
confess that, having gone over the \vbole ground, wc do not feel 
any longer so inclined to pass an uiujiualified condemnation of 
these tactics as wo did when the fact was announced. The case 
is very dilf€i*ent in America ; there the Whigs stand aloof, sin<?e 
the Democrats in a strictly consiitntimiahvny hiwc seized upon the 
govemmout. Abstinence on such a ground is not only unwise 
but neglect of public*, duty, l^utting the opposite extreme, of a 
faction getting by a coup d'etat possession of the central seat of 
government, and trying to force a new order of things upon the 
country, we cannot object to resistnnee, nor to abstinence where 
resistance is impossible. There are many shades of distinction 
between these tw’o cases, and intricate questions of conflict between 
the sense of right aAd the requirements of political expediency. 
The dilemma as put by the democrats cannot be confuted : that, 
if the democrats had been in a decided minority, they could 
not possibly* have prevented the jiassing of obnoxious law’s 
by a reactionary majority, kept together by the very presence of 
the democrats; and that if they had begun to exercise any 
infkience on tlie legislature, the Government would have dis- 
solved the Chamb.ers and issued a new electoral decree ; in both 
oases the possible results Avould not have been worth the sacrifices 
entailed by an electioneering struggle. Besides, the democrats were 
in this favournhh' position — that every individual, not belonging to 
their party hut abstaining trom conscientious scruples to take 
part in an illegal act, was numerically throwm into their scale. 
If it entered into the calevlation of the dtunooratic leaders to 
accelerate the quanol of the victorious party, and to deprive the 
huge system of reactionary measures, w'hich the Government was 
about to raise, of foundation secured by formal legality or com- 
mon consent^ they hm^e achieved both their ends. Whether it 
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wise to promote theafe results^, is luaother mi rather a diffioult 
(pjestioii. 

When Busaia, in the spring of 1^53^ mada the first decisive 
move of a long-premeditatod game, sho may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have taken the same precautions as in 1828, to hafvo 
(‘avefiilly examined the political chess-hoawl in every -quaite*. 
Apart from secret relations, never perhaps to be revealed,# she 
would have found these elements loi her calculation in Binssia. 

The dinjction of the foreign policy depended, constitutionally 
speaking, entirely upon the king. The ministry had lately laid 
down the principle, that tlie taking notice of foreign ajBTaii's by 
liic Ohambers would be a breach of the prerogatives of the Grown; 
and the Ohambers had iioquiesoed in that tlicory. The last speech 
from the tlirone had not touched at all upon the relations with 
foreign states. The only opportunity of forcing the (ioveimment 
to declare its intentions, or of applying u check to its conduct, 
could liave arisen out of a demand for a loan, or for an increase 
of taxation. But, considering the composition of the Cliambers, 
it. was not to be apprelieudod that the majority would avail tliem- 
selvcs of sii(di an opportunity to offer a serious rtisietance. It is 
true, that a considerable fraction of .the members of the Second 
Gluimber would — the constitutionalists, as they cull themselves, 
and the party of the Prince of Prussia, as it is called, with what 
reason wo do not know — refuse their sanction and assistauoo to 
any Russian policy. The constitutionalists, whose chief organ in 
tlu‘ press is the Cologne (/azette, are made up by representatives 
of tile mnnufacturing interest in the western provinces, and seem 
to look upon Belgium as the political model-farm, and by tbo 
remnants of the Gotha ])nrty, once tlie majority of the Pauhfkirche, 
The adherents of the l^iiice of Prussia, sometimes deaominated 
after Mr. Bethman Hollweg. their parliament aiy leader, do not 
appear to command an extensive influence in the ceunt*ry, judging 
from tlieir organ, a weekly paper, which, unfolded, Inu’dly squares 
with a moderate-sized pocket-handkerchief ; nor have. we been able 
to arrive at a preci.se view of their politics with respect to the in- 
ternal government of the country. They display in their paper a 
^considerable negative energy; rail at universal suffrage, right of 
meeting and of association, proposed by the Vereinigte Landtag 
and sanctioned by the king, in April, 1818 ; compliment the 
Government on the successful demolition of everything built up 
by the government in 1848 ; sneer at the principles of the con- 
stitutionalists as '' constitutibnalismus vulgaris;” denounce tlie 
Junkerparty as violent and reactionary; and keep, as it appears, 
the positive part of their cteed to themselves for future emer* 
gencies. Their views on foreign policy hav^ materially changed 
within the last twelve months. Througltbut the summer of 1858 
VqI LXIII. No. CXXIILKNew Series, Vol. VII. No. I. G 
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they maintaifted this uot very dignified principle,— that Prussia 
ouglu to remain neutral until the moment had arrived to throw 
her unimpaired strength into the hahinceof the pai’ties exhausteil 
hy war. forcibly reminded by the democratic press that tliis 
was precisely the principle upon which Hnugwitz ruined the 
countrv in the beginnmg of the century, they have gradually 
come round to the Western alliance. 

Put Loth those parties taken together were nearly balanced by 
rlie Juiikeipavty, intimately connected widi Bussia by natural 
iuolinatioii, by ribands, snufl-boxes, and more weighty reasons, 
administered to them hy Count Benkendorlf (the nephew of Lm 
notorious Princess Lieven), who, under the title of military pleni- 
potentiiuy of the Czar at the court of }5orlin, acts the part of 
coiTuptor-general with the Prussian nobility. The paidi amentary 
leaders of this party are M. Gerlach, who is an odd mixture ofmonk, 
clown, and Cossack, the writer of those mystic, rabid, sanguinary 
articles which are sometimes transferred from t\it Nene Pmmkhc 
ZeiticnyinU) the columns of our papers, but who is considered, how- 
ever, by Irederic William a fit person to fill the chair of the 
superior court of law at Magdeburg ; and M. Stahl, an exceed- 
ingly clever Jew, who tried, fii*st, Catholicism, then Protestantism 
where it was at n discount — in Pavaria, and lastly royal J“*ruKsian 
Protestantism when it was at a premimn. He is the mouthpiece 
of the bucolic membors of.tho Junkerparty, supplies them with 
reasons for anything they like, and enjoys the fruits of Ins in- 
dustry in tlie follo>ving appointments : as Professor of Jurispru- 
dence at tlie University of Bei’lin, Privy Councillor, Member of 
the High Court of Commissioners, member of three sections of 
the Staatsrathy l^aw adviser of the Crown, and Peer for life. The 
remainder' of the Second Ciiuraber, the centre, in continental par- 
knee, consists of goodnatui’ed people who would not for their 
liv€*s oppose the Government in an important question, of officials 
swayed by discipline, and of political adventurers. From such a 
body, no formidable opposition was to be appa'hended. 

Then, of course, tliere was public opinion unmistakably hos- 
tile to Bussia. But Coimt Nesselrode had taught the Gennan 
princes twenty years ago, “ that public opinion is easily to bq 
guided and directed.”* Besides, the king, relying on his guards 
and regiments of the linC; might hrave public opinion in diis 
question as he had done in other instances. 

Another set of chessmen was to he taken into account, the 
ministers and the Irigher officials in general, who, even in the 
most despotic countrj', are capable of exercising a considerable 
influence upon the direction, at least upon the execution, of foreign 


* Diplomatic Revelation, i. 44, 
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politics by their mere vis inertia. That generation of intelligent, 
honest, and patriotic officials we have spoken of before, was not 
altogetlier extinct when Frederic William ascended the throne. 
Many of that school still occupied Ingh places. But one by one 
they have been sacrificed to the theological and medievul fancies ftf 
the king, and, since 184S, to the exigencies of reactionary policy. 
They were, more or less, of the positi^^i bent of mind ; and if 
anything can bo said of the cliaracter of the king, it wouldi be 
that he is precisely the contrary. They were free from theological 
prcjudicfc?: ; ho delights in mysticism and scholastic hair-splitting. 
'Fhcy stTijve to educate the people for hurnonity ; he banishes 
from the schools “ the so-called classical literature of Germany.*’ 
No wonder that he supplanted them by servants more con- 
genial to his propensities. Mon of the stamp of Woollner 
and Bischolswerder became uppemmst. Still more so after the 
Revolution. Pliancy was the chief recommendation. The contrasi 
of those illustrious men who adorned the Civil Seivice of Pnis^ia 
after the treaty of Vienna, and whose names will continue to adoii) 
the annals of science and literature, with the obscure clerks who 
linvc become known only by taking office, is sad indeed. Mr. 
von ^lanteuff’el belongs to the petty nobility, and has been edu- 
catcMl for the i^oor Law Board. He is without comprehensive 
views ; when he took the reins he w’as, owing to his ciM^eer, ejuite 
a stranger in those bnmehes of sidenco which arc the groundwork 
of statesmanship, and it is u matter <xf‘ notoriety in what way he 
trios to make up for this damaging insufficiency ; — be keeps n 
couple of unsuccessful journalists to cram him with facts, quota- 
tions, bon mots^ ideas, even with ready-made speeches, and re- 
wards them with consulships. He lacks principle, but haa dis- 
played considej*ablc talent in puny tricks, above all in managing 
public opinion by corniptiiig the press. There is a perpetual 
squabble between his papers and that of the Junkerjarty, and there 
is a chronic rumdur of the Prime Minister having tendered his re- 
signation. Considering the power of the Junkerparty/ we cannot 
perceive anything in these exhibitions but a pantomime to deceive 
the public. Mr. Simons, the Minister of Justice, is a nerrow- 
minded lawyer, busily translating ordinances of Louis Philippe. 
Mr. Eaumer, !Minister of Public Education, is the Woellner of 
Frederic William IV. Mr. v. d. Heydt, a merchant- from Elber- 
fcldt, hated and despised by the .Court, is kept in his place by 
some mysterious influence we cannot undertake to fathom. The 
subordinate officials in every department are entirely at the mercy 
of their cliiefs. 

The whole interest of any foreign power anadous to exercise an 
* infl.ueuc6 upon thev policy of Prussia, centres in the king. His 
acquirements in arts and science are great — too gi eat for a king. 
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While the Allies are ti'acing out the plans of their campaign, be 
is correcting the proof-sheets of a pictorial work on the great 
Mosque. His cliiu’acter is chameleon-like; easily. to he played 
upon, hut by so numerous, conflicting, and changing influences, 
that tlie final result defies cfileulation. He has loudly proclaimed 
the Emperor of Kussia “ to ho indispensable to this quarter of 
the globe.” He is connected . with him by .family ti^s. He 
knows that, unless backed by the Czar, he could, not with 
impunity continue to make Ws country a medieval toyshop. 
His hatred of the Turk is more burning, though more impotent, 
than a Crusader’s. Still he has shown a very correct estimation 
of his imperial brother-in-law, by fortifying the Eastern frontier 
of Prussia Proper, and connecting that province with the centre of 
the monarchy by a railway which is a purely military road. 
He hates, not the forms of the Erench state, hut the whole of the 
.French nation ; and he feels peculiar repugnance to an Emperor 
by the will of the nation. He glories in the pretensions of the 
StuartSy but cannot free himself from a desire to swallow his 
brethren in riglit divine, the little princes of Germany. Like 
the Stuarts, *he admires Homo, and \vould do so more entirely but 
that she claims authority also over princes. Truly, these are 
strings enough for Russian diplomacy to harp upon, even if reports 
were not true, that the king, in the most critical moments of 184S‘, 
consulted a soinnambule, and, together with his friend the late 
(Jeneral liadowitz, indulged in spirit-rapping. 

.The inannei: of transacting business coi rosponds exactly with 
the state of things as depicted by Stein. Owing tq a different 
application of the same term, Englisli readers are easily misled 
by the newspaper rep6rts from Berlin. With us, cabinet ” means 
the ministry ; in Prussia, it means the private seci^etaries of the king 
and their staff. These gentlemen, the most notorious of them 
General von Gerhich (brother to the judge Gerlacli), and Mr. 
Niebuhr, son — ^^ve >u:e sorry to record it — of the historian, are 
entirely in the Russian interest, and in constant communication 
with Baroii Budberg, the Russian ambassador. They constitute 
a second government. The whole of the royal household and 
the visitors usually received at court, except Alextoider von 
Humboldt, who keeps aloof from politics, are of the same 
disposition. The most prominent partisan of Russia, by his 
social position, is man who betrayed last year the secret plan 
for the mobilization of the Prussian army to the Ozai', and 
would have been hanged, but that he happened to be the brother 
oftlle^kmg — viz.. Prince Charles. 

The moment ie not happy for sketching the policy pUTsued^by 
Prussia in' the Oriental question. Tliere is just now another of * 
those diplomatic perforniances going on, very appropriately com- 
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pared to dissolving views — the ooneltisJon of a treaty between the 
Western Powers and Austria. We are writing in the space of 
time which intervenes between the signing ami the ratification of 
tho alliance, and which is filled up by a number of conflicting 
stfUements as to the contents of the mysterious dooumeift. 
Htill there is no difficulty in selecting from that wonderful drai^^a, 
entitled “ Coirespondonc© respecting the rights and privilegee of 
the Latin and Greek Churches in Turkey'/’ commonly called Blue- 
book, the chief features of the part played by the Berlin CabShet.* 
We cannot begin better than by introducing the man who repre- 
stmts Prussia on the stage of Pera. The name of Baron Wilden- 
bruch, liow the Prussian Ambassador at the Porte, will remind 
the reader of a certain note presented by this gentleman on behalf 
of the King of Prussia to the Court of Copenhagen at the moment 
wlien the Pmssian guards were on the way to Holstein, in April, 
1848. It is dated the 8th of that month, and states that it 
was only the xnah to prevent, the radical and rcpiiblioan ele- 
ments of Germany from exercising any pernicious influence, tliat 
had moved Prussia to the steps she had taken ; the idea of a 
North Albinginn republic being apt to endanger* Denmark as 
well as the neighbouring frontier of Germany.'’ The Danish war 
was only a bleeding to draw off obnoxious fluids — red elements.f 
Diplomacy being a sort of freemasonry, the initiated are accus- 
tomed to communicate in termsvague and unmeaning to the public 
— particularly when the documents are intended for publication — 
but pei’fectly intelligible to themselves. In the first act of the drama, 
which extends to the carnage of Sinope, the Four Powers arrayed 
against Russia incessant! v implore the Czar not to endanger “ the 
best interests of Europe.” By the same process by which wo learn 
a foreign language, we lenrn the meaning of this phrase': the sup- 
pression of popular or national movements. Prussia has a word of 
her own: moderation. In June, IBofl, Baron Mhnteuffel ieanis 
with sincere pleasure the moderate views entertained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon the Eastern question anddn the speech 
delivered on opening the Chambers on the Tst of Dec. 1854, the 
King of Pnissia points out as the aim of his foreign policy among 
other things, moderation. Our legitimate curiosity to know what 

* The Revue dee Deux Maudes has a copious and amusing aualy.si3 of the 
conduct of the Prussian Court in these transactions. But tlic Witer, not 
liavin^ given his sources, wc prefer confining ourselves to documents of 
undoiiotcd authority. * 

t There’is an exact parallel in the Sardinian note of March 23, 1848, to the 
British ambassador at Turin: “The king considered himself in duty bound to 
take measures in order to prevent the movement in Jjombwdy from taking a 
republiciiii direction.” We should fain wish imt to witness a repetition of 
such a bleeding on a more gigantic spale. 
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xao^erate views are, is satislietl by the despatch of Lord Clarendoir, 
which occasioned the sincere pleasure ot* Baron Mante«ffBl,<p. 26T, 

. vol. i.), and in which the noble lord impresses upon Chevalier 
Bunsen that the policy of Her Majesty's Government was essen- 
tiftlly pacific ; that they desired that an honourable issue should 
bc/outid for Buflsia from the embarrassing position in which she 
wus^now placed.” As long as this tender care for Russia prevailed 
in the councils of Europe throughout the period of Vienna notes, 
the Western Powers enjoyed the cordial co-operation of Prussia. 

Sinope proved the turning point of Oriental affairs. That 
untoward news/* as Lord Stratford de Rt'dclifle calls it, roused 
public indignation,, and forced the governments of France and 
England into warlike demonstrations, from wliich they found it 
impossible to recede. After a few weeks of naval and diplomatic 
drivelling, painful to think of, the Western Powers declared war. 
But for a long time their exertions were less directed against the 
enemy than towards the Gorman Powers. The first six months 
of the war present this curious spectacle of two powers, l^russia 
and Austria, pretending to be neutral, but emphatically approving 
the principled for which England and France were waging war, 
and at the same time entertaining, as Baron Manteuffel is fond of 
boasting, the “ most intimate relations ’ wdth Russia. I'he pro- 
duce of this (jxtraordiimry constellntion consists in two protocols 
signed hy the Four Powers, one in April, the other i]i August, 
the former pledging the contracting parties to find, in common, 
the means of connecting tlie iiidepend(?nce of Turkey with the 
general equilibrium of Europe ; the latter laying down the well 
known four points. 

Intertwined with these proceedings of the Four Powers is a re- 
markable interlude played by Prussia and x\ustria, or rather by 
the former upon the hitter. Austria, anxious in good earnest to 
jirevent the Rus^sians from advancing beyond tlie Danube, and con- 
templating already the contingency of establishing herself in the 
l^nm ipalities, strove to secure the military assistance of Prussia 
for both purposes — for attacking the Russians, if they should ad- 
vance towards the Balkan, and for repelling their attacks, if 
Austria should liavo succeeded in ousting them from Moldavia 
and Wallaoliia. . A treaty 'was, in fact, signed at Berlin on the 
5i0th of April, on beluilf of Austria, hy General Hess. The w^ay 
in which he yas overreached hy the Russian Camarilla is an 
amusing warning that a good sword will not always make up for 
^had grammtur. General Hess signed the document in the belief 
of securing by it the offensive co-operation of Prussia in two 
eases: if Russia should either formally incorporate the Princi- 
palities— which she •might delay as long as she Kked— or if 
she should advance towRrds the Balkan. * But when the treaty 
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vwiri put to tlie test, it '^vos found that the gallant diplomatist had 
suifert^ an ambiguous expression to. bo inserted, ""sowlef wliich 
may signify “ either — or ’ and as well as/‘ He had re^d it in tlio 
former sense, while, according to conect interpretation, it was to 
be taken in the latter. Prussia had bound herself to act bn the 
offeusiveonly in case. Russia should incorpovato tiie Principalities 
as zvell as advance towards the Balkan. Nor had the 6eiiA-al 
been more fortunate with regmrd t.- »ac second point. On closer 
examination, the treaty was ‘found to secure the defensive as- 
fiistan<-e of Prussia only for those territories which were in the 
po^^e.ssion of Austria at the time of signing the treaty, excluding 
the Principalitios. Such an engagement, of course, was so much 
waste paper* . 

Having staved off an elfectual ougagement, Frederic William 
undertook the task of pacification of bis own accord ; whether in 
earnest or to serve Russia, we do not know. All that has acquired 
publicity is, that he strewed the different (Courts with autograph 
letters, and achieved two results : to bo houourcfl by the Hzar 
with the title of guai’dian niigel of peace,” and to l>e expelled 
from the councils of the great Powim-s. While distributing tins 
abundance of olive leaves, the king a])plied to the Chambers for 
a loan of thirty millions of dollars. Tlie explanations of M. Man- 
teuffel, delivered in tlie House, were a peifect riddle oven to the 
luelaphysical Gennau mind. Yet. the Assembly voted the loan, 
we tJnnk wntlioiit a division, owing to a declaration made by the 
minister of war, General von Jhjnin, before the committee, to the 
clibet •* that the case of Prussia going to war with the Western 
Powers could bo tliouglit of ns liitk' ns the Athenian legisintor 
thought of parricide.” I'lie loan being voted, and the Chiiinhers 
])ror()gued , the king, while tears were running down, his cheeks, 
told the General that bo must dismiss him. He s^aba and weeps; 
and takes the money. About tlie same time three diplomatists 
were dismissed ; Usedoin, Pourtales, and Bunsen. The precdsc 
reason is not yet revealed, but it is quite sufficient to know that 
these three gentlemen were adlierents of the Western Alliance. 

It was a sound device to send the fickle monarch to Coventry. 
Equally afraid of diplomatic solitude and of the powerful cmhrace 
of his hrother-iu-law, he drew closer to x\ustria. Pnissia, at hist, 
weut to Vienna to contract those very obligtitioiis she had so 
craftily evaded when Austria c/ime to* Berlin, The additional 
treaty of the 2fith of November binds Frederic William to assist 
Francis Joseph, if attacked in his own dominions or in tlie Princi- 
palities. xVttaeked by W'hoin ? This is not expressed in the obscure 
verbiage of the treaty which rends both ways — citlier as against 
Russia or against the Western Powers. Though it is hardly u> be 
supposed that Prussia ha^s thonglit of#tni*ning the sword against 
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the Allies, so much is certain tliat the treaty, to att intents and 
purposes, is not offensive but defensive caJcmlated net to entangle 
Pmssia in active co-operation with France and Erigland, hut 
to realize. that scheme which, originated by Hussion wiiters, had 
gradually taken possession of the official inind of Prussia, an 
nrinod neutrality of middle Europe.” But hardly was the iuk 
dry',, when Austria signed an agreement with the Western PcTwers 
which, at least, brings her nearer to hostilities with Euasia. The 
first reports from Berlin, stating that the Ooveniment was quite 
surprised at the receipt of the news, and the assurances propagated 
somewhat later with suspicious eagerness by M. Mantouffel’s 
journalists, that the Government had been apprised hefore- 
Jiand, go a great way to justify the conclusion tljot Austria, to 
{ivenjfo the diplomatic defeat of April, had really stolen a 
nuuTh upon Prussia. Frederic William is to be invited to .join 
tlie arrangement. How could this be, if he Imd been informed 
heibvehand? If he had assented, he would have become a prin- 
cipal party ; if he dissented, why auotlior invitation ? Being 
ignorant of the text of tliat treaty, to which, moreover, secret 
articles are sfiid to be annexed, we i^an define tlie position of 
Prussia only hypothetically. At all events she has lost the 
position and prestige of a great Power, and is allowed only to give 
ill her adlierenoe to decisive acts like Bavaria and Lichtenstein. 
If she joins, her action will entirely depend upon the will of 
Austria — just the thing tlio king dreads most, next to revolution 
— and her voice will be excluded from a future settlement. If sbo 
refuses, she will before long by the force of events he thrown 
into the arms of Knssia. Well may Frederic William hesitate to 
take his choice. If Im sends his unuy against the Czar, the 
officers will court defeat, precisely as the l^iedmontesian officers 
did at Novara. If he attacks the French, one single proclamation 
of the Western Powers, hacked by actual proofs of good faitli — 
better faith than the stniggling nationalities have experienced from 
the hands of England jmd France — would blow the thirty tyrants 
of Germany to the winds. 

We have charged, and we think justly, the contemptible policy 
of Prussia upon the head of the king. He is absolute monarch, 
far more, than tliose sovereigns who usually and sometimes very 
thoughtlessly are styled despots, Tho Sultan is restrained by 
laws which are immutable, beipg part and parcel of revealed 
religion. The. Mann calls the law the King of kings, and Confu- 
cius describes .legislation as the *-finding out the laws of nature. 
Tlie King of Lagos cannot offend the customs and opinions of his 
people because he has no means hut brute force, and the instru- 
ments of fpree shan^ftthose opinions. Modem civilization ;has 
made absokite sovereigns* far more absolute than any eastfeiin 
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p^iwce. , Still there are, apait from aiiy . constitutional machiiio-ry, 
limits that eaimot he transgi-essed and impulses that cannot he 
resisted. The King of Naples cannot interdict the iworship of 
St. Januarius, nor the £in{>eror of Russia introduce 'the Maine 
Lujuor Law. So far nations are accountable for the acts of their 
rulers, and cannot complain of sharing the jmnishment Ther^^ 
is. u marked and not a casual similarity between the individnial 
disposition of the present king, tho traditional policy of his 
dynasty, and the universal tendency of his people. Both king 
and. subjects may say of themselves what Kaust exclaimed in 
despair : — 

” Two souls, alas ! are dwelling in my breast !** 

Iliey both will the end, hut do not will tlie way. Both want a 
united Germany — the king without injuring liis brother kings, 
the bulk of his subjects without injuring him. The immenv*<(* 
force of Central Europe will never he brought to hear upon 
Russia before Germany is free and united : and Gennauy will 
neither be free nor united so long as she is haunted hy that lying 
spiri t — Holicn zolleru . 


Art. IV.- -The Prinzenraub ; a GiiIMpsb of 
Saxon History. 

1. Schreitefs OeHckichte des Priitzearavh^ (Schreitofs History 

of the Stealing of the Princes). lieipzig ; 1801. 

2. Johann lli/hnerHf Itectoris dcr Schule zit S. Johannis in 
Handmrg, Genealogische Tahelhm (Genealogical Tables; 
by .Tohaun Hiibner, Rector of St. Jolm's School in Hamburg). 
B vols. oblong 4to. Leipzig. l72o — 1728. 

3. Genealogische Tafeln zur Staatengeschichte der Germanischen 
und SlmviselieuVolker im 19^® Jahrhundert (GeneBlo^uml 
Tables for the Suite History of the Germanic and Slaviij 
Nations in the 19th Century), By Hr. Friedrich Jlaxiinilinn 
Oertel. 1 vol. oblong 12njo. Leipzig. 1840. 

O VER seas in Saxony, in the month of July, 1455, a notable 
thing hcfel; and this in regard to two persons wlio Jiavt* 
themselves, by aegidenV become notable. Concerning which w^o 
are now to say something, with the reader’s permission. 
Unlupki]iy> few English readers ever heard of#tho event ; and it i» 
probable there is but oiae English reader#or writer (the present 
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reviewer,^ for his sbs) that was ever driven or led to inquire 
into it. so that it i» quite wild soil, very rough for the plough- 
share ; neither can the harvest well be considerable. Engbsh 
readers are so deeply ignorant of foreign history, especially of 
G»ennan history !" exclaims a learned professor. Alas, yea ; 
English readers are dreadfully ignorant of many tilings, indeed 
of' pioat things ; — which is a lamentable circumstance, and ought 
TO he juiiended by degrees. 

J3ut however all this may be, here is somewhat in relation to 
tliat Saxon business, called the Prinzeiiranh, or Stealing of the 
Princes, and to the other “ pearls of memory” (do not call them 
old buttons ^ of meihor}'!) whmb string themselves upon the 
ilireads of that. Tleating about in those dismal haunted 
wildernesses; painfully sorting and sifting in the historical 
lumber-rooms and their dusty fusty inihrogUos, in quest of far 
other objects, — this is what we have picked up on that uecidontnl 
matter. To which the reader, if he can make tiny u^e of it, has 
otti* welcome and our blessing. 

The WctUn Lin(3 of 8axon Princes^ the same that yet endures, 
known by sight to every English creature (fortlie higli individual, 
Prince Albert, is of it), had been lucky enough to combine in itself, 
by inheritance, by good umuagoment, chielly by inheritance, ami 
more force of survival, all the Three separaio portions and 
divided dignities of that country : the Thuringen laindgra- 
viato, the Meissen Markgraviate, and the ancient Duchy and 
Electorate of Baxony ; and to become ’ very great among tbe 
princes of tlio German empire. It was in 1-P23 that Elector 
Frederick, uanmd der'Streitharc {iUo Eeiiciblp,or Prompt-to-fight), 
one of the notables of this line, had got from Emperor Sigismund, 
for help rendered (of wliich poor Bi^smund had always need, in 
all kinds’), the vacant Kur (Electorship) and Dukedom of Baxony ; 
after which accession, and through the earlier portion of the fif- 
teenth century, tliis Saxou House might fairly reckon itself the 
greatest in Germany, till Austria, till Brandenburg gradually rose 
to oversluttlow it. Law' of primogeniture could never be accepted 
in that country ; notliing but divisions, redivisions, coaleseiugs, 
splittings, and never-ending readjustments and collisions w'ere 
prevalent, in consequence ; to which cause, first of all, the loss of 
the ra(‘e by Saxony may he ascribed. 

To enter into all that, be far from us. Enough to say that 
tliis Streithare, ^ Frederick thtu Fencihle, left several sons, and 
none of them without some snack of principality taken from tire 
main lot: several sons, who, however, by death and bad beha- 

The wTiteir of this Article heretically disregards the editorial plural. Our 
ilisceniing i-caders will undcf stand, even witliout the aid of his initial at the end, 
why wc olioose to let him have his way .—Editor. 
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vioui', pretty soon reduced themselves to twq: 1st, the eldest, n 
Frederick, named the Placid, Peacable, or' Pacific (Pricdricb dev 
Sanfiinutkige), who possessed the electorate ami indivisible, 
iualiejiable land thereto pertaining (Wittenberg, Torgau, &c. ; ti 
certain ^ gircle ‘ or province in the VVifetenberg region ; of which, bs 
I’russia has how got all or most of it, the exact bonndaries are 
not known to me); and 2nd, a Wilhelm, who in all the other 
territories ^ ruled conjointly’ with rjulerick. 

Conjointly: were not such lands likely to be beautifully ‘ niled’? 
I iibc n <'MrriRge-team with iiro drivers on the box ! "Frederick 
however was l^icific ; probably an excellent good-natured man; for 
I do not find tliat he wanted fire either, and conclude that the 
friendly elements abounded in him. Frederick was a man that 
could be lived with ; and the eonjomt government went on, with- 
out visible outbreak, between liis brother Wilhelm and him, for ii 
series of years. For twelve veaj’s, better or worse ; — much better 
t)mn our own red and white liosesi here at home, wdiioli were fast 
budding into battles of St. Albans, battles of Tow’ton, and other 
sad outcomes about that time [ Of which twelve years wo 
accordingly say nothing. * . 

But now in the twelfth year, a foolish second-cousin, a Fried- 
rich the Silly (Ehifdliige), at Weimar, died childless, .\.D. 1440 ; 
by which event extensive Tburingian possessions fell into the 
main lot again ; whereupon the question iixose, How to divide 
them A question difficult to solve ; which by-and-by declared 
itself to be insoluble ; and gave rise to open war between the 
brothers Frederick Paedfie an^ Wilhelm of Meissen. Frede- 
rick proving stronger, Wilhelm called in the Bohemians, — con- 
fused Hussite, Ziska-Pudiebrad po])ulations, bitter enemies of 
< orthodox Germany ; d gainst whom Frederick sent celebrated 
fighting captains, Kun? von Kaufungen and others ; who did no 
good on the Bohemians, but slitjwed all men h5w dangerous a 
t^onllagration had ariseii hero in the heart of the cOTintiT, and 
how needful to be quenched without delay. Accordingly the 
neighbours all ran up, Kaiser Frederick 111. at the'head of tliem 
(a cunning old Kaiser, Max’s father); and quenched it was, after 
four or five years ruinous confusion, by the treaty of Naiimburg ’ 
in I4o0, — most obscure treaty, not necessaiy to be lahl before 
the reader; — whereby, if not joint government, peaceable division 
and separation could ensue. 

Tlie conflagration was thus put out ; but various coals of it 
continued hot for a long tiine,-*-Kunz von Kauftingcj), above- 
mentioned, the hottest of all. Kun* or Conrad, horn squire or 
litter of a certain territory arid old tower called Kaiifiingen. the site 
of which old tower, if now no ruins of it, cail be seen near Penig 
on the Muldc river, some two fours’ ridtf south-east of Altenhurg 
in those Tburingian or Upper Saxon region.^, — Kunz had made 
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Min^if tt name in the world, thottgh nnluckily he was short of 
property otherwise at present. For on© thing, Knnfis had gWied 
^"eat renown by beating Albert of Branoenhhrg^ the Albert 
named Achilles, third HoherizoUem Elector ofBrand^burg, and 
tRe fiercest fighter of his day (a terrible hawt-no^d, sqtiare- 
jawed, lean, ancient man, ancestor of Fifederick the Gfnat); KmX 
I sttV, had beaten this potentate, being hired by the town of 
Nurrjberg, Albert's rebellious town, to doit; or if not beaten 
liini (for Albert prevailed in the end), had at least' token him 
captive in some fight, and made him pay a huge rhnsom. He 
had also been in the Hussite wars, tliis Kunz, fighting up and 
down : a German condoitieire, I find, or Dugald Dalgetty of the 
epoch ; his last stroke of work had been tins late engagement, 
undei- Frederick the Peaceable, to fight against brother Wilhelm 
and his Bohemian allies. 

In this last enterprise Kunz had prosi^ered hut indifferently. 
He had indeed gained something they called the “victory of Gera,” 
— ^lond honour, I doulH not, and temporary possession of that 
little town of Gera; — but in return, had seen his own old tower of 
Kaufungei^, knd all his properties, wasted by ravages of war. Nay, 
h© had at length been taken captive by the Bohemians, and been 
obliged to ransom himself by huge outlay of money ; — 4,000 
yoldgnlden, or about 4*2,000 sterling ; a crushing sum! With all 
w'hich losses, why did not Kunz lose his life too, as he might 
easily have done ? It would have been better for him. Not 
having lost his life, he did of course, at the end of the war, claim 
and expect indemnity : hut he yoiild get none, or not any that 
was satisfactory to him. 

Elector Frederick had had losses of his own ; was disposed 
to stick to the letter of his contracts in *^reference to Kunz ; not 
even the 4,000 yoldgvlden of Bohemian ransom would he con- 
sent to repay. * Elector Frederi^ alleged tliat Ktinz was not his 
liegeman, whom he was bound to protect ; but only his soldier, 
hired to fight at so miicli per day, and stand the risks himself. In 
fine, lic exasperated Kunz veiy much ; and could be brought to 
nothing, except to agree that arbitrators should be named, to 
settle was really duo from one to the otlier ; — a course of 
little promise to indigent, indignant Kunz. The arbitrators did 
accordingly meet, and Kunz being summoned, made his ai^pear- 
anee but not liking the figure of the court, w'ent aw’ay again 
without waiting for the verdict ; which, accordingly, did fall out 
infinitely short of his wish;^ of expectations, and made the indi- 
gent man still more indignant. Violent speeches were heard from 
him in consequence, and w^ere officiously reported hay, i^oin^e 
^ay, w'ere hnard by uie Elector himself: for example, That a man 
might have vengeance,*’ if he co,uld get nothing else ; fhatan 
indigent, indignant fighting man, driven utterly desperate, W’^ould 
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havry fiLiid destroy ; would do this and that, of a direful tmd 
dreadful mature. To which the Elector answered: ** Don’t, bum 
the fishes in their ponds, at any mte r'-T-stiil farther angering 
K^nz. . Kunz was tlien heard growling about yen^anee uot on 
Ihisidyust Elector’s land luid people, hut on his flesh Kmd bloody 
in slv)vt, ^growing .ever more mteinperate^ .grin^ pf humour, %ud 
violent of speech, Kuuz was at last btuiished the country; ordered 
flatly to go about his business, and giowl elsewhere. H© went, 
with certain indigent followers of his, across into Bohemia; 
where, after gmpiug about, he .purchased an old castle, Isenburg> 
the naiue ,of it; castle hanging somewhere on the Western 
slopes of the Erzgebirge (iletnJ Monutains, so-called), convenient 
for the Saxon frontier, and to be had cheap ; lias empty damp 
old castle of Isenburg, Kunz bought; and lived tliere in such 
humour as may be conceived, llcvougo on this unjust Elector, 
and “ not on his land and people, but on his flesh and blood/' 
was now the one thought of Kunz. 

Two Misnian squires, Mosen and Bchonberg, former subalterns 
of his, I suppose, and equally disaffected as liiniself, were with 
him at Isenburg ; besides those, whose connexions and followers 
could assist with head or hand, there was in conespoudenco witli 
him one Schwalbe, a Bohemian by birth, (officiating now as cook 
(cook, or scullion, I am uncertain which) in the electoral Castl© 
itself at Altcnburg; this Schwalbe, in the way of inUdligenoe 
and help for plotting, was of course the most important of all. 
Intelligence enough from Schwalbe and las consorts; and schonies 
grounded thereon ; first one scheme and then another, in that 
hungry castle of Isenburg, w'o m^ed not doubt. At length word 
came from Schwalbe, That on the 7th of dufy (I45oj, the Elector 
was to take a journey to Leipzig ; Electress and two Princes 
(tlicro were but two, still boys) to be left behind at Altenburg: 
whether anything could follow out of that? Mosttrf the aervaut©, 
Schwalbe added, were invited to a supper in the town, and would 
be absent drinking. Absent driiikiiig ; princes left unguarded ? 
Much can follow out of that! Wait for an opportunity till 
doomsday, will there ever come a better.? Let this, in brief, be 
the basis of our grand scheme ; and let all htmds be busy upon 
it. Isenburg expt^cts every man to do Ids duty !~Nor was 
Isenburg disappointed- 

The venerable little Siixon tovyi of Altf3nburg lies, lunong in- 
tricate woods and Metal-Mountain wildernesses, a good day's 
riding west from Isenburg : nevertheless, at the fit date, Isenburg 
has done its duty ; and in .spite of the mtricacie.s and the hot 
weather, Kunz is on the ground in full readiness. Toward*! 
midnight, namely, oh the 7th of July,4455, Kunz, with a party of 
thirty men, his two Hisnian squires amiu’g them, well-mounted 
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and armed, silently approaches the rendezvous under the Castle of 
AUenhurg ; softly announces himself, by wliew of Avhistling, or some 
concerted signal, audible in the stillness of the ambrosial night. 
Cook Scliwalbe is awake ; Cook Schwalbe answer® signal ; flings 
1dm down a line, fixes his rope-ladders : Kunz, withliis Misnion 
yqpircs and a select few more, mounts aloft ; leaving the rest 
below, to be vigilant, to seize the doors especially, when once we 
are masters of them from witliin. 

Knnz, who had once been head chamberlain here, knows 
every room and passage of this royal Castle ; probably his Mis- 
Ilians also know it, or a good deal of it, from of old. They first 
lock all the servants’ doors ; lock the Electress's door ; walk tlieii 
into the room where the two Trinces sleep, in charge of their ancient 
goveraess, a feeble old lady, who can give no hindrance j~tliey 
seize the two Princes, boys of twelve and fourteen ; descend wdtl) 
them, by the great staii'case, into the court of the Castle, successfully 
so ftir; — or rather, not qitite successfully, but with a mistake to 
mend. They find, when in the court of the Castle, that here 
indeed is Prince Ernst, tlie eldest boy, but that instead of Prince 
Albert we have brought his bedfellow^, a young count .Barby, 
of no use to us. Tliis was Mosen the Misnian s mistake ; stupid 
Mosen ! Kunz himself runs aloft again ; finds now the real Albert, 
who had hid himself below the bed ; descends ■with the real Albert. 
"" To horse now, to horse, my men, without delay !" These noises 
laid awakened tlic Electress ; to what torrors and emotions w'e can 
fancy. Einding her door bolted, but learning grtufually what is 
toward, she speaks or shrieks, from the window, a passionate 
prayer, in Uie name of earth and heaven. Not to take her children 
from her. “ Whatsoever your demands are, 1 will see them 
granted, only leave my children !” — Sorry we cannot, high 
Lady!” thought Kunz, and rode rapidly away ; for ail the Castle 
is now getting %wake, and locks will not long keep every one im- 
prisoned in his room. 

Kunz, forth agjiin into the ambrosial night, divides his party 
into two, one Prince with etudi ; Kunz himself leading the one, 
Mosen to lead the other. They ore to ride by two different roads 
towards Bohemia, that if one inisluck, there may still be another 
to make terms, Kunz himself, with the little Albert he has got 
on hand (no time to cJuinge princes at present), takes the more 
northerly road ; and both dive into the woods. Not a moment to 
be lost ; for already the alann-bell is out at Altenburg,' — some 
servant having burst his door, uiid got clutch of it ; the results 
of wliieh will be manifold ! Result fint (iould not fail : The 
half-drunk servants, who are out at supper, come mmbling home; 
listen open-moutbed® then go tumbling back into the KtUe town, 
and awaken its Alarm-beil; wliich ^awakens, in the usual progres- 
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sion, all otliers whatsoever; so that Saxony at largo, to t.])c romolost 
viliage, from till its belfries, big aiiA little, is ringing madly ; iukI 
all day Kunz, at every tliin place of the forest, hears a <ling-d(»n^ 
of doom pronounced against )iim, and plunges feviouslr lorwanl 
all the more intently. * * 

A hot day, and a dreadful ride through boggy wastes and intfi’i- 
c?ate moimUiin woods ; with the alarm-bell, and shadow of ^tla* 
gallo\Vs, dogging one all tlu) way. Uere, however, we arc now, 
within an hour of the lioheniian border; — cheerily, my men, 
through these wild woods and bills ! The young Prince, a boy 
of twelve, declares himself dying of liiin’t." Kunz, not witliout 
pity, not without anxiety on that head, bids bis men ride on ; all 
blit himself and two squires shall ride on, get everything ready 
at Isenburg, whither w^e and his young Highness will" soon follow. 
Kunz encourages the Prince ; dismounts, ho and his squires, to 
gather’ him some bilberries. Kunz is busy in that search, — when 
a black hgure stagg(*rs in \ipon Lho sonno ; u grimy koltlrr, namely, 
(collier, <iharcoal-burncr) with a long poking-poJo (what he calls 
schffrhawm) in Ids hand : grimy collior, just awakened from his 
after-dinner nap ; aomowliat astord^hed to iind company in those 
solitudes. How, wluit I Who is the young gentleman ? What 
are my Herron plense'd to be doing here ?*’ inquired the collier. 

Pooh, a youth who has run away from liis relations ; wlio lias 
fallen thirsty : do you know wlierc bilberries are ? — No ? — 
Tlien why not wmlk on your way, my grim one ?’‘ The grim 
one has heard ringing of nlann-bells all day ; is not quitx^ in 
li^jsto to go.; Kunz, wiiirling round t<» make him go, is caught in 
the bushes by the spurs, falls flat on his fage ; the young Prince 
Avhispers eagerly, “1 am , Prince Albert, and am stolen!*’ — 
Whew-wew' ! — One of the squire.s aims a blow at the Prince, so it 
is said; perhaps it was at tlie collier <mly: the collier w’ards with 
Ids poking-pole, strikes tioreedy w-ith his poking-pole, fells down 
the squire, belabours Kunz Iduisolf, And behold, the colliers 
wife comes running on the scene, and with her shrieks brings a 
body of other colliers upon it: Kunz is evidently done! Tic 
surrenders, with his squires and IMiioo ; is led, by tliis black 
bodyguard, armed will* axes, shovels, poking-poles, to tiie neigh- 
bouring monastery of Griiiihain (Green Grove), ami is tlicrc safe 
warded under lock and key. The afternoon of July 8th, Pl.OO ; 
what R day for him and for others!* — remark, with certainty, that 
dusty riders, in rather unusual numbers, and of miscellaneous 
equipment, are also entering Loftdon City, far away, this very 
evening ; a constitutional parliament having to take seat at West- 
minster, to-morrow, :9tli Jul 3 % 1455, of all days and years, ^ to 
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settle wlial the battle of St. Albahs, lately fought, will come to. 
For the rest, tlmt the Kiitg of England has fallen imbecile, land 
his she-woll* *of France is on -ftigiit; that |Hrobably York will be 
Protector again {till he lose his head)y^and that the troubles 
A* mankind are not limited to Saxony and its Metal Mountains, 
but that the Devil everywhere is busy, ns tisual! — This consi- 
deration will serve at least to date the dfair of Kunz for us, and 
shall therefore stand, unefased; ’ " 

From Griinhain Monastery the- Electress, gladdest of Saxon 
mothers, gete bock her younger boy to Altenbiirg, with hope of 
the other : praieed be heaven for ever for it. And you, 0 Col- 
lier of a thousand t what is your wish, what is your want: — How 
dared you beard* such a Kon as that Kunz, you with your simple 
poking-pote, you Collier sent of heaven ! ' — Madam, I (billed 
him soundly with my poking-pole (hob ihn weidiich (jetrillt) 
rtt which they all laughed, and called the collier der Triller, the 

nmer. 

Meanwhile, Mosen the Misnian is also faring ill ; with tlie 
alarm-bells all awake abont him, and the country risen in hot 
chase. Siafof his men have been caught; the rest are diving 
ever deeper into the thickets. In the end, they‘ seek shelter in 
a cavern, stay there perdue for three days, not far from the castle 
of Steina, still within the Saxon border. Three days, — while the 
debate of Westminster is prosperously proceeding,* and imbecile 
Henry the Sixth takes his ease at Windsor, — these poor follows 
lie miaking, hungry, in their cave; and dare not debate, except 
in whispei's ; verj^ uncertain what the issue will be. The third 
day they hear from cplliers or wandering woodmen, accidentally 
talking together in their neighbourhood, that Kunz is taken, 
tried, and most probably beheaded. Well-n-day ! Well-a-day ! 
Hereupon tliev open a correspondence with the nearest Amtmann, 
him of Zwickau : to the effect, That if free pfudon is granted, they 
\rill at once restore Prince Ernst ; if not, they will at once kill 
him. The Amtmann of Zwickau is thrown into excitement, it 
may well be supposed : but what can the Arntmann or any official 
person do ? Accede to their terms, since, ns desperate men, they 
have the power of enforcing them. It is thought, had tliey even 
demanded Kunz 's pardon, it must have been granted; but they 
fancied Kunz already endeil, and did not insist on this. Enough, 
on the 11th of the month, fourth day since the flight, third day 
in this hunger-cave of Steina, Prince Ernst was given up ; and 
Mosen, Sbhbnfels, and Co., rSfreshed with food, fled swiftly un^ 
hanrted, and ‘were never heaid of more,* say my authoi*ties. 

Pi-ince ,E!rnst. wfw received by his glad father at Chemnitz ; 
soon eaiiM to his glad mother and brother at Altenburg; upon 
which the whole court, ^ith trembling joy, made a pilgrimage to 
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Ebcrsdorf, a monastery and shrino in those j)arts. They gave 
piuiw thanks there, one and all ; the mother giving suitable dota 
tion furthermore; and, what is notable, hanging up among her 
other votive gifts two coats : the coat of Kunz, leather buff I sup- 
pose, nnd the coat of The Driller, Triller, as we call tliat hetiven* 
sent collier, coat grimy black, and made of what stuff' I know 
not. Wliich coats were still shown in the present generation ; 
nay, perliaps are still to he seen at this day, if a judicious tourist 
made inquiry for them. 

On tlie I ith, and not till then, Kun/ of Kaufungen, tried and 
doomed before, laid his head on the block at Freyberg : some say, 
pardon had been got for him from the joyful Serene Highnesses, 
but came an hour too late. This seems uncertain, seems im-^ 
probable: at least poor Dietrich of Kaufungen, his younger 
bvotlicr, was done to death at Altenburg itselt* some lime after, 
for ‘inconsiderate words' uttered by liim, — feelings not stiffi- 
oiently under one's control. That Schwalbe, the; Boliomian 
Cook, was tom witli ‘ red-hot pincers,’ and otliorwise merci- 
lessly mangled and strangled, need not he stated. Ho and one 
or two others, supposed to la* concerned in his pceulhir treason, 
were treated so ; and with this the gallows part of the transaction 
ended. 

As to the Driller himself, when asked what his wish was, it 
Inniod out to he modest in tlio extreme: Only liberty to cut, of 
s(U'ags and waste wood, Avh at would suffice for his charring purposes, 
ill those wild forests. This was granted to the man and his pos- 
terity; made sure to him and them by legal deed: and to tliis 
was ad<l(?d, So many yearly bnsliels of corn from tlie electoral 
stock] lanis, and a handsome little farm of land, to grow cole and 
sanerlmmt, and support Avhut cows and sheep, for domestic milk 
and wool, were necessary to the good man and his successors, 
‘ Which properties,' T am vaguely told, but wouliT go to see it 
with my eyes, were I touring in those parts, ‘ they enjoy to this 
day.’ Perhaps it was a hit of learned jocularity on the part of 
tlic old conveyancer.s, perhaps in their high chancery at Altenburg 
tliey did not know' the man s real name, or perhaps lie ha<I no 
very fixed one; at any rate, they called him merely Trlllcr (Driller), 
in these important documents: which courtly nickname he or 
Ids sons adopted as a surname that would do very well ; surname 
home by them accordingly ever cilice, and concerning wliicii 
there have been ti’eatises written.* 


^ (hoshupf’s Oratio de gentis Trillerianae ortu (cited in Micliuelis Opfichichitr 
dvr Chtr- laid Fardltchen Hamer in Teuhchlmid, i. 409) is one. — Sec, for 
Ihe rest, Scliurzilciscli, Dmvrtaiio de Conrado Kavfango (Wiitoiiberg, 1750) ; 
Tfiizel (Gotha. 1700} ; Rcclienberg, Be liaplu Brnedi et AlLvrii; Sagittarius, 
Tubricius, See. &c. ^ • 
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This is tlie talo of Kuiiz of Kaufuugun ; this is thut adventure 
of the Pfivzennmh (Stofdmg (»f the rrinoes), much worulorei^ at, 
and tiilkofl of, by all princes and all courtiers in its own day, and 
never rpiite forgotten since ; being indeed n,pt for reineiubranee, 
iftid wortliy t>f it, more or less. Tor it actually occurred in (.lod's 
(.>*ation, mid was a fact, four hundred years ago; and also is, 
and will for ever continue one, — ever-enduring part and parcel of 
the Sum of lliiiigs, ^vhcther remembered or not. In virtue of 
wbicli peculiarity it is much distingdished from innumerable other 
tales of adventures which did not occur in God’s Creation, hut 
only in the waste cliambei's (to be let unfurnished) of certain 
human heads, and wliich are part and parcel only of the Sum of 
No-lhings: w’bich. nevertheless obtain some temporary ivmem- 
hrauce, and lodge extensively, at this epoch of the world, in 
similar still more uii furnished chambers. In comparison, 1 
tliouglit this business Avorth a few words to the ingenuous 
English reader, who may still have rooms to let, in that sense?. 
Not only so ; but it seemed to deserve a little nook in m(akTn 
memory for other peculiar reasons,— ^whicli shall now be stated 
with extreme brevity. 

Tlie two boys, Ernst and Albert, who, at the time of th(?ir 
being stolon, wore fourteen and twedve years old respectively, and 
had Frederick the Peaceahle, the Placid or Pa<:iji(\ for father, 
came safe to manhood. They got, by liiclvy survivorshi]), all these 
inextricable Saxon 'ferritories ctmibiued into Two round lots; — dii] 
nor, unfortunately, keep them so ; but split them again into new 
divisions, — for new’ d(?spair of the liistoricul student, among ollu'rs! 
— and have at this 'day extensive posterity, of tliricc-complex 
relationship, of iininteJligihle names, still extmit in the high 
places of tli(3 -worhl. rnintelligible names, w’o may Avell sjiy ; 
each person having probably from ten to twxuity names: iiot 
.lohn or Tom; but doacliim John IVrdinand ‘Ernst Alhroelit; 
'Iheodor Tom Carl Friedrich Kuuz ; — as if vre should say, Bili 
Walter Kit all as one name; every one of win cl i is g(H)d, 
could you but omit the others! Posterity of imintelligihle inrmos, 
rhrice-eomplex relationship ; — and in fine, of titles, qualities, and 
territories, thut wall remain for ever unknown to man. Most 
singular princely nomenclature, which has often filled mo with 
amazement. Designations leorse than tliose of the Naples 
I.azzoroni ; who indeed “ have no names,” but are, I conclude, 
distinguished by Numbers, No. I, No. 2, and can be known 
when mentioned in human speech! Names, designations, which 
;u;e too much for the human mind ; — ^which are intricate, long- 
winded; abstruse rfk the Sybils oracles; and flying about, too, 
like lier leaves, wdth ewry new accident, every new puft' of wnd 
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Evcr-fluctmiiinpf, ever- splitting, coalescing, ro-splitting, ro-com- 
biiyng, iusignificiiut little territories, names, rclatiousl)ips and 
rillt's ; inextricably iiidociplierable, and not worth docipheriag; 
which only the eye of the Old Seipent could or would decipher ! — 
I.et ns leave them there ; and remark that they are all divided, 
after our little stolen Ernst and Albert, into Two main streayrs 
or ianes, the Ernst or Ermsihu' Line, and the Albert, or 
Alhertine Line ; in which two grand divisions they flow on, oaeh 
of tlieiii m any-branched, through the wilderness of Time ever 
since. Many-branched each of the two, but (conspicuously separate 
<‘Mf b from the other, they flow on ; and give us the comfort of 
tlicir company, in great numbers, at this very day. We wdll 
note a few of the main phenomena in these two Saxon Idnes, — 
liiglier trees that have caught our eye, in that sad A^ildcruess of 
j)riuooly slirubbery unamwcyable otherwise. 

EKNESTXNE LINE. 

Ernst, the elder of those two stolen boys, became Kurfurst 
(Elector) ; and got for inheritance, besides tlie ' inalienable pro- 
perties’ which lie round Wittenberg, as w'e have said, the better 
or 'fhuriiigiau side of the Saxon country — that is, tlic Weimar, 
(jrotha, Alteuburg, &c. Principalities : — while the other youth, 
Albmt, iiad to tidvc the " Osterlaml {FAistcmhiud), witli part of 
Meissen,’ w’hat we may in genera] imagitjo to be (for no German 
Dryasdust 'will do you the kindness to say precisely) the eastern 
region of what is 8axony in our day. These Albertiiies, with an 
interior territory, had, as their main towns, Leipzig and ])r(*sd(‘u; 
a licaidaiz-Schloss (or sublime enough Ducal Palace) in each 
city, Leipzig as yet the grander and more common one. I’hcve, 
at .ri(’ij)zig chiefly, 1 say, lived the august younger or^lbertino 
l^inc; especially there lived Prince Albert liimself, a wealthy and 
potent man, though younger. But it is with Erftst that ve are 
at present concenicd. 

As for Ernst, the elder, ho and his lived chiefly at Wittenberg, 
as 1 perceive; there and in the neighbourhood, was their high 
Soilless; distinguished among palaces. But tliey had Weimar, 
tliey had Altenburg, Gotha, Colmrg, — abovo all, tlioy luid the 
JVarthurg, one of the most distinguished Strong Houses any J)uke 
could live in, if be were of frugal and heroic turn. Wartbiirg, 
built by fabulous Ludwig the Springer, which grandly overhangs 
the town of Eisenach, grandly the general Thuringian forest ; 
it is now, — Magician IClingsohr having sung there, vSt. Elisabeth 
liaving lived there and done conscious miracles, Martin fiathcr 
Iiaving lived there and done unconscious ditto, — the most 
intcrefiting JRemUnz, or old grim shell of •a mountain Castle 
turned into a tavern, now to. be found ki Genuany, or perliaps 
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readily Sn the world. One feels, — standing in lAither's room, 
Avith ijiither’s poor old oaken table, oaken iukholder still tli^jre, 
aiid liis murk on the wall Avhicli the Devil has not yet forgotten, — 
as if liere onee more, Avith mere Heaven and the silent Thnringian 
Kills lot)king on, a ^Tiind and giandest battle of ‘‘ One man v<nms 
tli^e Devil and all men" Avns fought, and the latest prophecy of the 
Eternal was made to these sad ages that yet run; as if here, in 
fact, of all places that the sun now looks upon, Avere the holiest ior 
a jnod(»iii man. To me, at least, in my poor thoughts, there 
soeined something of authentically divine in this locality ; as if 
iiiimortnl remembrances, and sacred influences and monitions 
were hovering over it; speaking sad, and grand, and valiant tilings 
to tluj hearts of men. A distinguished person, ay horn 1 had tlie 
honour of attending on that occasion, actually stooped down, 
when he thought luy eye Avas oft‘ him ; kissed the old oaken table, 
though one of the grimest men now living; and looked like 
lightning and rain all morning after, with a Adsihlo moisture in 
those sun- eyes of his, and not a word to be drawn from h im- 
pure cnongli, Ernst and his line are not at a loss for llesidences, 
wluite'ver else ho and they may Avant. 

Eiiist’s son Avas Frederirk the Wise, successor in the Knr 
(EltM'torsliip) and paternal lands ; Avhich, as .Frederick did not 
marry and tlu‘ro aviis only one other brotlier, Avere not farther 
divided on this occasion. Frederick the Wise, born in 140fl, was 
that ever-memorahlo A'/n/z/raf, ayIio saved Luther from the Diet 
of Worms in 1 .5*21. A pious Catholic, with due horror of heresy 
up to that time, ho listened Avith all his faculties to tlie ]>ool‘ 
Monk’s earnest speech of four hours; knew not entirely wliat 
to think of it ; thought at least, “ We will hear this man 
farther, wp Avill not burn tliis man just yet !’’ — and snatched him 
up accordingly, and stuck him safe into the Warlhurg for a year. 
.Honour to sucflia Kurfiirsi: — and Avlmt a luck to lain and us tluit 
he Avas there to do so ever-memorahle a thing, just in the nick of 
time ! A Kuifiirst really memorable and honourable, by that and 
by many other acts of wisdom, piety, and prudent inagnaiiiinity ; 
in Avhich qualities History testifies that he shone. Ho could have 
luid the Ivaisership, on Mtix’s death, some years before', but pre- 
ferred to have young Charles V., IVIax’s grandson, elected to it. 
Whereby it came tliat the grand Kefonnation Cause, at once Iho 
gnmdest blessing and the grandest difliculty, fell to the guidance, 
not of noble Gennaii veracity and pious wisdom, but of long- 
headed obstinate blemish cuimiag; and Elector Frederick indeed 
had an easier life, but Germany has ever since had a much 
harder one ! Taa’^o porti-aits of this Aviso Frederick, one by Albert 
3)urer, and- another •of inferior quality by l.ucas Kranacii, Avhich 
represent to us an ex^^Uent rather corpulent elderlv gentleman, 
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looking out from under his electoral cap, with a fine j)lacid honest, 
anil yet vigilant and sagacious aspect, are well known to print- 
collectors : but his history, the prtictical physiognomy of his life 
and procedure in this world, is less kiiown. to hereditary governing 
persons, and others, than it ought to be, — if there were any 
chance of their taking pattern hy him ! He was twenty years 
Luther’s senior ; they never met p^rbonally, much as they Qor- 
responded together, during the next four years, both living 
oftenest in the same town. He died in 1525, and w'as succeeded 
by liis brother, John the Steadfast {Johann der Bestcindlge), 

'rjiis brother, Johann der Best/aidiyey was four years younger ; 
he also was a wise and eminently Protestant man. He struggled 
very faithfully for the good cause, during his tenn of sovereignty ; 
died in 15J12 (fourteen yedrs before Luther), having held the 
Electorate only seven years. F2xceUent man, though dreadfully 
fat ; so that they had to screw him up hy juachiuery when he 
wislied to mount on horseback, in his old days. — His son was 
.Tolianu Eriodricli, tlio Magnanimous by epithet {der Ornssmd- 
ih'ifje), under whom the Line underwent sad destinies ; lost the 
Electorship, lost much ; and split itself after him, into iiniumer- 
uhle branches, who are all of a small typo ever since ; and whom 
wo shall leave for a little, till we have brought forward the Alber- 
tine Line. 

ALBKIITINE LINT5, 

Albert tlie Courageous {der Belierzte) was the name this little 
stolen hoy attained among mankind, when he grew to maturity 
and came to }ji.s properties in Meissen and the CJsteiiand. What 
lie did to merit such high title might, at this date, in this place, be 
dilFiiailt to say. I find lie was useful in the Jtethcrlands, assisting 
Kaiser IMux (or rather young Prince Max, Kaiser indeed, and 
(•liarlos AC’s grandfather, iu time coming) wlieu the said young 
Alax wedded the beautiful young Mary of Burgftndy, the great 
lieircss in those parts. Max got tlie Netherhmds hy this fine 
match, and came into properties enough ; and soon into end- 
less troubles and sorrows thereby ; in all which, and in others 
that superadded themselves. Albeit the Courageous was helpful 
according to ability; distinguishing himself indeed througliout 
by loyalty to his Kmser ; and in general, I think, being rather 
oi* a conservative turn. The rest of his merit in History, — 
wc conclude, it was work that had mainly a Saxon, or at most 
a (ierman fame, and did not reach the ear of the general 
world. However, sure enough it^all lies safely funded in Saxon 
and (jerman Life to this hour, Saxony reaping the full benefit 
of it (if any) ; and it shall not concern us here. Only on three 
figures of tlie posterity begotten hy him shrfll we pause a little, 
then leave him to his fate. Elector Morite, Duke George, August 
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the Strong : on thchc throe -we wll glanoo for one moment ; the 
rest, in mute endless procession, shall rustle past unseen hy us. 

,(Ul)ert’s eldest stm, then, and successor in the eastern pro- 
perties nnd residences, was Duke George of Saxony, — called 
‘r>f Saxony,’ as all those Unites, big nnd little, -were and still are, 
—He rzoz Georf] von Sachsen : of whom, to make him raemonibie, 
it «s enough to say that he was Luther’s Duke George ! Yes, 
tliis is he witli whom Luther had such wrangling mid j angling. 
Here, for the first time, English country gcntlemerf may discern 

Duke George” as a fact, though a dark one, in this world ; see 
dimly who hegat him, wdiore he lived, how he actually was (pro- 
sumahly) a human creature, and not a mere rumour of a name. 
‘^Feur of Duke George said Luther : “No, not that. I Lave 
seen the King of Chaos in my time, Sathanas himself, and thrown 
my inkhottlo at him. Duke George! IladThadhusiiicss in Leipzig, 
I sliould have gone thither, if ii had rained Duke Georges for 
thn'e days running !’’ AVell, reader, this is he : George the Rich, 
called also the Barhatus (lieju*dy), likewise tlio liCarned : a very 
magniliceut Herr; learned, beard(*d, gilded, to a notahle degree ; 
and iniicli reverenced by many, though laUhor thought so little of 
him. 

He was strong for the old religion, while his cousins went 
so valiantly ahead for the new. He attended at Diets, nrgmal, 
nrjgocinted ; oflenal to risk life and fortune, in some diplo- 
malic degrt'c, hut was happily never called to do it. His 
Brother, and most of his people, gradually became Protcjsiant^, 
whicli juucJi grieved him. Pack, unfortunate* Herr Ihick, wJiose 
‘ revelations gave rise to the bchmalkaldic League, and tt) tin* lirsi 
Protestant War, IniA been 1ns secretary. Ihick ran off fj'om 
him ; made said ^revelations,’ That there was a private bargain, 
between Duke George and others, headed by tlio Kaiser, to eut 
off and forfeit Philipp of Hesse, the chief Protestant, that &c. etc. : 
wdu'veby, in the tivsi place, poor Pack lost liis head ; and, in the 
second place, poor Duke George’s troubles \vere increased fourfold 
and tenfold. 

Poor soul, lie had lost lUDst of his ten children, some of 
them in infancy, others in maturity and middle age, by 
death ; was now' himself getting old, wdthiii a year or two of 
seventy; and his troubles not in the least diminishing. At 
length lie lost his wife ; the- good old dame, a princess of 
Bohemia, who had been his stay in all sorrow's, she too w'as called 
away fj*om him. Protestautism‘’spreadiiig, the Devil broken loose, 
all was against Duke George; and he felt that liis own time must 
now' be nigh. His very Brotlicr, iiow' heir apparent, hy the death 
of all the young ifSen, was of declared l^rotestant tendencies. 
Ocorgo w'l'otc to hisBrcHher, who^^for the present, was Verv poor, 
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offering to give him up the government and temtories at once, 
on condition that the Catholic Religion should be maintained 
intac't : Brother respectfully refused. Duke George then made 
a mil, to the like effect ; summoned Ins Estates to sanction it ; 
Estates would not sanction : Duke George was seized witli dretn^- 
ful bowel disorders, and lay down to die. Sorrow- on it ! Alas, 
alas I * 

There is one memorability of his sad last moments : A 
reverend loiter was endeavouring to sti-englhen him hy assiir- 
anees about his own good w'orks, about the favour of the Saints 
iui.l such like, wdien Dr. Rotlie, tlie Crypto-Proiostant medical 
gentleman, ventured to suggest in the extreme moment, “ Gn/hli- 
<jcr llcrv, you w-cre often wont to say, Straightforward is the best 
niniK'r ! Do that yourself ; go straight to the . blessed Saviour 
and eternal Son of God, who bore our sins ; and leave the dead 
Snints alone ! ' — “Ey, then — help me, then/’ George groaned out 
in low sad muriiuir, ‘‘ true Savio^ir, Jesus C'lirist ; lake pity on 
me, iind save me by thy bitter sorrow's and death I’' and yielded 
up ]jis soul hi this imuiner. A much nhlicted, hard struggling, 
and not very useful man. He was so learned, lie ha^ written his 
bather Albert’s exploits in Latin; of wiiicli respectable ‘Mono- 
graph,’ Fabrioiiis, in liis Clrronicle, has madi‘ use. Eabricius : not 
tliat hig irainburg Fabrieius of Bihllothccaa ; hut an earliiu* 
minor one, Georg GoUlschmied liis vernacular name, who was 
‘ crowned poet by Kaiser Max/ became In^ad schoolmaster in 
Alei >son, and wrote meritorious (dironicles, indifferently exact, 
Ixrrfini Mmilcarum, and aueh like , — he is the Fabricius to whom 
the respectable Monograph fell. Of this poor Duke’s palaces and 
riches, at I^eipzig and elsewiioiv, I say notlring, except that they 
wt'ii* very grand. He wore a magnificent board, too, dagger- 
sha.})ed and very long; was of heroic stature and carriage; truly 
a ivspectable looking man. I will remember nol^liing more f)f 
him, except that he w'as withal an ancestor of Frederick tht‘. Great: 
no doubt of that small interesting fact. One of his daughters 
w'lis married to Philip the Magnanimous of Hesse, — wife insuffi- 
cient for magnanimous Philip, wherefore ho was obliged to marry 
a second, or supplement to her, wliicli is a known story ! 7fut 
another of Duke George’s daughters, who alone concerns us 
liert‘, was spouse to Joachim II., sixth Kurfiirat of Bnmdenhurg, 
wlio bore him Johann George, seventh ditto, in lawTul w-cdlock ; 
and so was Frederick tlie Uniques great-grandfather’s great- 
grandmother, that is to say, lineal ancestress in the seventh 
generation. If it rained Duke Georges for eight days running, 
i would say no moi'e about tliem. 

We come now to Elector Moritz^ our secotid figure. George s 
brother, Henry, succeeded; lived only fipr two years; in which 
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time all went to rrotebtaiitism in the eastern parts of Saxony, 
us in tlie western. This Henry’s eldest son, and first successor, 
was MoiHtz, the ‘‘Maurice * known in English Protestant books ; 
who, in the Sulimfdkaldie League and War, played such a ques- 
tionable game with his ProtesUint cousin, of tlie elder or Ernestine 
liim?,— quite ousting said cousin, by * superior jockeyship, and 
retluciijg his Line and him to the second rank ever since. This 
coiisiii was Johann Priedrich the Magnanimous, of the Ernestine 
Line ; whom we left above waiting for that catastfophe : and it 
came about in this manner. 

Duke Moritz refused, namely, to join bis poor cousin and 
other fellow Protestants in the ISchmalkaldio League or War, in 
spile of Secretary Pack’s denunciations, and the evidence of facts. 
Duke Moritz waited till the Kaiser (Charles V., year 1547), and 
tlieir own ill-guidance, had beaten to pieces and ruined said 
League and War ; till the Ivaiser had captured Johann Predcrick 
the Magnanimous in person, and was about to kill him. And 
tlien, at this point of the game, by dexterous management, Duke 
Moritz got the Electorship transferred to himself ; Electorshijp, 
with Wittenl)erg and the ‘ inalienable lands and dignities — his 
poor cousin sitting prisoner the while, in imminent danger of his 
life; not getting loose for five years, but following the Kaiser 
like condemned luggage, up and down, in a very perilous and 
uncomfortable manner ! This from Moritz, who was himself a 
Protestant, only better skilled in jockeyship, ivas not thouglit 
handsome conduct, — nor could it he. 

However, he made it good; succeeded in it, —what is called suc- 
ceeding. Neither is the giime yet played out, nor Moritz publicly 
declared (what he fully surely is, and can by discerning eyes bo 
seen to be) the loser. Moritz kept his Electorship, and, by 
cunning jockeying, his Protestantism too ; got his Albertinc or 
junior Line pq^jhed into the place of the Ernestine or first ; in 
which dishonourably-acquired position it continues to this day ; 
performing ever since the chief part in Saxony, ns Electors, 
and now as Kings of Saxony ; — ^which seems to make him out 
ratlier as winner in the game ? For the Ernestine, or honourable 
Protestant Line is ever since in a secondarj", diminished, and as 
it were, disintegrated state, a Line irofew small; nothing now but 
a series? of small Dukes, Weimar, Gotha, Coburg, and the like, in 
the Thuringian region, who, on mere genealogical gi'ounds, put 
Sachsen to their name: Sachsen-Oobutg, Sachsen -W^eimar, &c. ; 
-«and do not look like winners^ Nor perhaps are they,— if they 
also have played too ill! Perhaps neither of the two is winner; 
for there aj-e many other hands in the game withal : sure I am 
only that Moritz has«fo6'f, and never could win I As perhaps may 
appear yet, by and by. ^ 
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]kit however that may be, the Ernestine Line has clearly got 
disintegrated, broken small, and is not in a cuhninating condition. 
These, I say, are the Lukes who in the present day put »Sachst*n 
to their name: sons of Ernst, sons of Johann Friedrich the 
Magnanimous, all now in a reduceil condition : while the sojis 
(d* Albert, nephews of George the Dagger* bearded ("'if it rain 
Duke Georges"), are Kings of SftXi<ny, so-called Kings. 
matter: nay, who knows whether it is not perhaps even less than 
nothing to them, this grand dignity of theirs ? Whether, in very 
truth, if we look at substance and not semblance, the Alhertine 
JJne Jias 7is(tn since Moritz s time ; or in spite of all these crowns 
and appearances, sublime to the valet judgment, has fallen and is 
still falling? I do nof find, in fact, that it lias ever done anything 
considerable since; which is the one sure symptom of rising. 
JMy probable corijeotiiro rather is, tliat it has done {if Nature’s 
liegister, if the Eternal Daybook, were consnUed) very little in- 
detjd, except dwindle into more and nioio oontcinptiljility, and 
impotence to do anything considerable wiiatevcr ! Which is a 
very melancholy issue of Moritz’s great efforts; and might give rise 
to iinspefikable considerations, in many a high iiiau ^nd many a 
low, — for wliich there is not room in this place. 

Johann Frederick, it is well known, sat magnanimously 
playing chess, while the Kaiser's sentence, of death, was brought 
in to him: he listened to the reading of the sentence; said 
a polite word or two ; then turning round, with " Pergmnns, 
Let us proceed \” quietly played on till the checkmate lind 
been settled.* Johann Frederick magnanimously waited out his 
live years of captivity, excellent old Lucas Kranach, lus painter 
and humble friend, refusing to quit him, but steadfastly slmring 
the same ; then quietly returned (old Lucas still witJi him) to liis 
true loving-hearted wile, to tlie glad friends whose faith had been 
tried in the fire. With such ii wife waiting him, and such a Lucas 
attending him, a man had still something left, had his lands been 
Jill gone ; whicli in Johann Frederick s case, tliey were still far 
from being. He settled at Weimar, having lost electoral Witten- 
burg and tlie inalienable properties ; he continued to do here, as 
.formerly, whatever wise and noble thing he could, through tJic 
sliort remainder of his life : — one wishes ho had not founded all 
that imbroglio of little dukes ! But perhaps he could not help it : 
law of primogeniture, except among the Brandenbtirg Holien- 
zollems, always a wise, decisive, ’tlirifty and gi’owing race, who 
had the fine talent of ' annihilating rubbish,* was not yet kriowm in 
those countries. Johann Frederick felt, most likely, that he, for 

* De Wette ; Lebens-Gcschichte der Herzogc zu Slichsen (Weimar, 1770), 
i. 39. 
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ono, in this aspect of the stars, was not founding kingdoms: 
But indeed it was not he, it was his 6 U<Jcessors, his graii 4 sou 
and great-grandson cliielly, that made these multiplex divisions 
and confusions on tlie face of the German mother-earth, and per- 
plexed the Jiuman soul with this inextricable wilderness of little 
dpkes. From him, liowever, they do all descend ; tins let the 
rci?dor know, and let it be some slight satisfaction to him to have 
got a historical double-girth tied round them in that manner, and 
see Tuo compact Bundles made di them, in the meanwhile. 

]\roritz, the new Elector, did not last long. >Sliortly after 
Johann Frederick got home to Weimar, Moritz had already found 
Ids death, in prosecution of that game begun by him. It is well 
known he had no sooner made the Electorate sure to himself 
than he too drew sw'ord against the Kaiser; heat the Kaiser; 
chased liim into the Tyrol mountains ; could have taken him there, 
but — “I liave no cage big enough to hold such a bird,” said 
‘Moritz : so he let tlie Kaiser run ; and made the Treaty of Ihhssau 
witJi him instead. Treaty ol Bassau ( a.o. 1502 ), by which 
Joluinu Frederick's lilxu’ty was brought about, for one tliiug. and 
many liberties were stipulated for the Brotestants; upon wlihdi 
Treaty indeed (.ieniiany rested from its religious baules, i)f the 
blocul-sliodding sort, and fought only by ink thenceforth, — till 
the Thirty-years’ War came, and a new Treaty, that of flimsier 
or Westphuiia (1()4S), liad to succeed. 

Shortly after Bussau, ^Moritz, luuv on the Kaiser’s side, and 
clear for peace and submission to said treaty, drew out against 
his oldest comrade, Albert Hohenzolleni of Anspach, — 'Albert. 
Alcihitules* a.s t])ey call him, that far-shining, t()(>-im2>ci lions 
FailuR' ot‘ a Fl•e^leri^k tin* Great; — drew out, I say, against tliis 
Ah'ihiades, who woukl not accept the Treaty of l^issau ; heat 
Alcibiades in the battle of Sicversliaiiseii, but lost Ins own life 
w'itlial in it,— ^joniort*, either of figliling or diplomatizing, needed 
from him; — and thus, after only some six years of Electorship, 
slept with his fathers, no Elector, hut a clod of the valley. 

tfis younger brother succeeded ; from whom, in a direct line, 
come all the subsequent iSaxon potentates ; and the present King 
01 Saxony, with wiiom one has no acquaintance, nor much waint 
of any. Ail of tliem arc vcpIiewH, so to speak, of El(?ctor Moritz, 
grand-nephews of Buko George the Dagger-bearded ('if it rained 
duke (reorges ). Duke George is, as it w^ere, the grand-uncle ol’ 
them all ; us Albert, Our little stolen boy for whom Kunz von 
Kaufungen once gathered bilberries, is father of him and of them 
all. A goodly progeny, in point of numbers ; and handsomely 
equipt and decorated by a liberal world : most expensive people, 
—in general not *almirable otherwise. Of which multifarious 
progeny I will rememhcir farther only one, or at most two ; havintr 
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no estecDi for them myself, nor wish to encumber anybody’s inno- 
cent memory with what perhaps deserves oblivion better, and ui. 
all events is mpidly on the way to get it, with or without my 
stmction. Here, however, is oiir third Hgure, August the Strong. 

rrederick August, the big King of Poland, called by some 
of liis contemporaries August the Great, which epithet tlj^jy 
Imd to (diange for August der Starke, August tlio Physically 
Strong : this August, of the three hundred imd fifty-two bas- 
tards, whf) was able to break a horse-shoe vrith his hands, 
and who lived in this world regardless c»f expense, — he is the 
individual tliis junior-senior Albertino Lino, whom I wish 
to pause one moment upon: merely wdth the reimuk, that if 
JMovitz had any hand in making him the phenomcmni lie was, 
^forit::^ may well be ashamed of bis work. More transcend- 
ent king of gluttonous flunkeys seldom trod this lower earth. 
A miracle to his own century, — to certain of the flunkey spc<ncs 
a (piaM-cclestial miracle, bright with diamonds, with tndless 
Tuisiresses, regardless of expense, — to other men a prodigy, por- 
tenj and (juasi-infernal miracle, awakening insoluble iiKpiiries : 
Whence this, ye righteous gods, and above all, whither ! Poor 
devil, ho w'as full of good humour, too, and liad tlu^ best oj‘ 
stomaclis. A man that had liis o\\inL Irouhles withal. His mis- 
cellany of mistresses, very pretty some of them, but fools all, wtuild 
have driven most men mad. You may disoorn dimly in ihe 
Ihinkey liistories, in babbling Piillmiz and others, what a set ibey 
wort' ; what a time he must have had with tlieir jealousies, their 
sick vapours, megrims, angers, and inLatuationB ; — springing, on 
()(*casi(ui, out of biul in their sliifi, like wild eats, at the tliroat of 
him, fixing their mad claws in him, when' he merely enters to 
ask. "*llow do you do, man chou?'’^ Some of them, it is confi- 
dently said, weri' his own cliihlron. The unspeakably unexeiu- 
plary mortal ! ♦ 

He got his skin well beaten, — cow-hided, as we may say, — by 
Charles XII., the rough Swede, clad mostly in leather. He nas 
coaxed and driven about by Peter the Great, as Irish post-horses 
are, — long miles, with a bundle of hay, never to he attained, stuck 
upon the pole of the coach. Ho reduced himself tg utter bank- 
ruptcy. He had got the crown of Poland by pretending to adopt 
Papistry, — the apostate, and oven pseudo-apostate ; and wo may 
say he has made Protestant Saxouy, tuid his own House lirst of 
all, spiritually bankrupt ever since! He died at last, at W'arsaw 
(year 1738), of an ‘old man’s foot;’ highly composed, eu])C 2 ^tic to 
tile last ; busy in scheming out a partition of Poland, — a tiling 
more than once in men’s heads, but not to be oomiileted just yet. 
Adieu to him for ever and a day. * 

* Pobiitzl : La Saxe Galaai:e; MC'nioiitis ct Lettres, &c. 
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One of ]iis bastards was Butowsky, long conspicuous in poor 
Saxony as their cliief military man ; wliom the Prussians 
at Kesselsdori; — who was often beaten ; whom Frederick the 
Great at last sljut up in Pirna. .^notlier was the ClievaUer ch 
Siixc, also a kind of general, good for very little. But by far the 
notablost was he of Aurora von Kdnigsmai'k s producing, whom 
tlivy culled Comte de Saxe in liis own country, and who after- 
wards in France became Marechdl de Saxe ; a man who made 
niucJi ]ioise in the world for a time. Of him also let us say 
an aiK'cdotic word. Baron d’Espaguac and the biographers had 
long been uncertain about the date of his birth, — date and place 
jiliko dubious. For whose sake, here at length, after a century 
of searcliing, is the extract from the baptismal 3*egister, found 
by an inguiiing man. Poor Aurora, it appears, had hw^n sent 
to the Harz Mountains, in the still autumn, in her interesting 
situation; lodges in the ancient highland town of Goslar, anony- 
mously, very privately ; and this is what the hooks of the old 
oaarktklrche (market-church) in that remote little place still hear; 

‘ Den acM-imft-zwenzhisteii October — But we must translate : 

‘ The twenty-eighth of (ictober, in the year Sixteen hundred and 
‘ ninety-six, in the evening, between seven and eight o'clock, tliere 
^ was born, by the high Lady {ro7i dervoniehmen Fran) who lodges 
‘ in 11. lleinrich Christoph Winkel’s house, a Son ; which Son, on 
‘ the JlOth ejnsdon,^ was in the evening baptized, in M. S. Alb*s 

* house, and, by tlie name Mauritius, incorporated to the Lord 
‘ Jesus {dem Herrn Jesu cinverUiht). Godfathers were Herr Dr. 

* Tniniph, 11. N. Dusings, and 11. Heinrich Christoph Winktd.’^Jf 
Whicli oiiglit to settle that small matter, at least. 

On the .‘iutli(»rity bf Baron d’Espagiiac, I mention one other 
thing of this Mauritius, or Moritz, Marcchal de Saxo ; who, 
like his father, was an immensely strong man. Walking once 
in the streets •'f Loudon, he came into collision with a dustman, 
had words with the dustman, who perhaps had splashed liim 
w'itli his mud-sliovel, or the like. Dustman wrould make no 
apology ; willing to try a round of boxing instead. Moritz grasps 
him suddenly by tlje baede of the breeches ; whirls him aloft, in 
horizontal position ; pitches him into his own mudeart, and walks 
on.t A man of much physical strcngtii, till his wild wrays 
wasted it all. 

He was tall of stature, ha(l black circular eyebrows, black 
bright eyes, — brightness partly intellectual, partly animal, — ofton- 
est wuth a smile in them. Undoubtedly a man of unbounded 
dissoluteness; of much energy, loose native ingenuity ; and the 
worst speller probably ever known. Take this one specimen, the 

* Cramer : Aurora von Konigsmark (Leipzig, 1S30) I. 126. 

t Espagnac : Vic du Mar^cM de Saxe (li. 271, of the Qermau Translation). 
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aliortost I lijive, not othcnvise the best; specimen achieved, 'when 
thei;p had a proposal risen in the obsequious Acaderaie Frangaiso 
to elect this llar^chal a member. The Mar6chal had the sense to 
decline. Ils veule me fere de la Cademic, writes he ; sela miref 
com tine huffe a tin chan ; meaning probably, Ils veident me fribv 
de VAcademie ; cela miroit comtiie une lague d tm chat: ‘ Thay 
would have me in the Academy ; it would suit me as a ring would 
a cat/ — or say, a pair of breeches a cock. Trobably he had much 
skill in war ; J cannot judge: Ins victories were veiy pretty ; but 
it is to be remembered, ho gained them all over the Duke of 
Cumberland ; who vras beaten by everybody tJmt tried, and never 
beat anything, except once some starved Highland peasants at 
Oulloden. 

To resume and conclude. August thePhysi(*Mlly Strong, bo it 
know’ll in brief then, is great-grandson of an Electoi* called 
Johann Georg I., who behaved very ill in the Thirty years’ War ; 
now joining with the great Gustaviis, now deserting him ; and 
seeking merely, in a poor tortuous way, little to the lionour of 
Geimmi Protestantism in that epoch, to save his own goods and 
skin ; wherein, too, ho did^not even succeed : August? the Pliysi- 
cally Strong, and Pseudo- Papist apostate, is great-gnmdson of 
that poor man; w'ho again is grand-nephew of the worldly-wise 
Elector Moritz, Passau-Treaty IMoritz, questionable p3*otestaiit, 
quostionabhi Iriend and enemy of Charles V., with " No cage fit to 
hold so big a bird/ — and is therefore also groat-grand-iiepht‘w of 
Luther s friend, ‘ If it rained duke Georges.’ To liis geiieratiou 
there are six from duke George’s, five fr<’)m elector ^Moritz’s : 
that is the genealogy. And if I add tliat the son of August the 
IMiysicaliy Strong 'vmis he who got to be August III., King of 
Poitiml ; spent bis time in smoking tobacco ; and had liriihl 
f«>r minister, — 73i’ulil of the three iuindred and sixty-five suits of 
clothes, who brought Frederick of Prussia and thf Seveii-y(*ars’ 
War into his country, and thereby, so to speak, quite broke tlu* 
back of Saxony, — tJiink we may close onr exempts from the 
Albertine Line. Of the older or Emstine Lino, in its dishi- 
tegrated state, I -will hastily subjoin yet a word, with the reader’s 
leave, and then end. 

Ernstine Line {in the disintegrated state, or broken small). 

Noble Johann Frederick, wdio lost the Electorate, and retiiud 
to Weimar, nobler for his losses, is not to be particularly l)]a?ned 
for splitting his temtory into piec0s, and founding that imbroglio 
of little dukedoms, w^hich •rim about, over shifting, like a mass of 
quicksilver cut into little separate pools and drops; distractive 
to the human mind, in a geographical and in far deeper senses. 
The case was not peculiar to Johann Frederick of the Ernstine 
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but was commou to all Geriiuiii tlukus and linos. HJie 
pious German miutl K^-udges to lop anything invay; liolds by 
the palpably superfluous; and in general “caximot annihilate 
rubbish;” — is its inborn fault. Law of primogeniture, for 
swell small sovereignties and dukedoms, is hardly yet, as the 
CTOneral rule, above a century old in that country; wliich, for 
so> er(*igus and for citizens, much more tlian for geographers, was 
oerraiiiiv a strange state of matters ! 

Hit* x\lbertino Line, Electoral though it now was, mad(? apa- 
nages, subdmsions, unintelligible little dukes and dukerios of 
M .similar kind, though perhaps a little more charily: almost 
within a century we can remember little sovereign dukes (»f that 
line. A Duke'of Weissenfcls, for instance, who had built the 
biggest bassoon over beard of; iliirty feet high, or so ; and was 
se(‘ii playing on it from a trap-ladder;* — poor soul, denied an 
employment in this w^orld, and obliged to fly to bassoons I 

Then, too, a Puke of Merst'burg, wdio was dining solemnly, 
whou the ‘‘ Old Dessauer' (con<jueror at Kesselsdorf afterwards, 
and a groat rough Ih'ussian son of Mars) broke in upon him, in 
a h’iondly manner, half drunk, with half-drunk grenadiers whom 
he had been reviewing ; and reviewed and piuraded them agaiti 
there within the sublime ducal dining-room itself, and flrod 
volleys there (to the ruin of mirrors and out- glass) ; and daiu'ed 
with tlic princesses, lus ofiicers and he, — a priiieess in }our left- 
liaiul, a drawn sword in your right; — and drank and aproare(l,in 
a Titanic manner, lor about eight liours ; making a soreeror's 
sahhath of the poor duke’s solemn dinner.f Siiehsen-Woisseuiels, 
Saehseu-Mcrseburg, Sachsen-Zeitz : — tlierc w'ore many little dukes 
of the Alberlinc LuieJ too, but happily tliey are now nil dead, ehild- 
less; and their apanages have fallen home to the general mass, 
which does not henceforth make subdivisions of itself. T’he 
Ernstino Liin^was but like the Albertine, and like all its neigh- 
bours, in that respect. 

So, too, it ^vould be cruel to say of these Enistine little Pukes 
that tliey have no liistory; though it must be owned, in the 
modern state of the world, they are ever more, and have long 
been, almost in the impossibility of having any. To build big 
bassoons, and play on them from trap-ladders ; to do hunting, 
build opera-houses, give court-shows : what else, if they do not 
care to serve? in foreign armies^ is well possible for them? It is 
a fatal position; and they really ought to be delivered from it. 
Perhaps then they might do better. Nay, perhaps already here 

* Polhiitz : Memoir^s et Lettres, 

t Pes Weltberiiliiinteii lurstcns Leopold! vou Anhalt-Dcssau Iiebcu &c. 
(Leipzig, 1742.) Pp. lOS-^12. 
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Aiul there tlioy linve move history than we tire all aware of. The 
hiteJL)uko of Weimar was benoficent to men of letters; luid tlio 
alto^Tctlier essential merit, too, which is a very singular one, of 
finding out, for that object, the real men of letters instead of tlio 
(jouutcrfeit. A J)ukG of Siwjhsen-Gotha, of earlier date, wei^t 
into tlio Grumlxich'sche Handel (sad Gruinbach Krabblc^”’ 
consisting of wild justice in high quarters, by assassination .or 
sudden homicide in the street, wdth conseq nonces; of all wdiich tho 
rhiglish reader liai^pily knows nothing), — ^went into it bravely, 
if ViishJy, in generous pity for Grumbach, in high hope for himself 
witluil: and got thrown into jail for life, poor Duke! On tlio 
whole, i rather think they would still gladly have histories if they 
could; and am willing to regret that brave men and pnnees, do- 
‘oded presumably from Witekind and the gods, certainly from 
dnliii the Steadfast and John Frederick the Magnanimous, sJiould 
be reduced to stand inert in the whirling arena of the world in that 
manner, aw'athed in old wrappages and pack-thread meslies, into 
inability to move; watcdiing sadly the centuries with tlteir stonn- 
ful o])iileuc‘es rush past you, century after century in vain ! 

Hut it is better w’e should close. Of the ErneBtine Lino, 
ill its disintegrated state, let us mention only two names, in iJio 
briefest manner, who are not quite without significance to men 
and Englishmen, and therewith really end. The first is Bernhard of 
Weimar; <*hampion of Elizabeth Stuart, Ex-queen of lioluniia; 
famed captain in the Thirty-years’ War; areally notable ine.n. 
Whoso Life Goethe once thought of writing ; but prudently (right 
prudently, as I can now see) drew out of it, and wrote nothing. 

ot so easy to dig out a Hero from ilie mountainous owl-droppings, 
deadening to the human nostril, which moulder in Eecord Offices 
and Public Libraries; patrolled over by mere irrational monsters, 
of ilie gryphon and vulture and chimaera species! Easier, 
a good deal, to versify tho Ideal a little, and stiftk by ballads 
and the legitimate drama. Bernhard was Johann Frederick the 
Magnanimous s great-grandson : that is his genealogy; great 
grandson of little stolen Enist’s grandson. He began in tlio^e 
Bolicinian Oiimpaigns (lfi2l), a young lad of seventeen; Jiift- 
mcistcr to one of his elder Brothers; some three of whom, in 
various capacities, fought in the Protestant wars of tlieir time. 
\T*ry ardent Protestants, they and he; men of devout mind 
witlial ; as generally their whole I4iie,from Johann Frederick the 
Magnanimous dowmwards, were distinguished by being. He had 
risen to be a famed captain, whii® still young ; and, under and 
after the great Gustavus, ho did exploits to make tho whole world 
know him. He ‘ was in two-and-tliirty battles gained, or helped 
to gain, almost all of them ; but unfortunately lost tliut of Nord- 
lingen, which, next to Liitzen, was the most important of all. 
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Ho hud taken Broisach (in the Upper-Bhine country), thought to 
bo inoxpugniihJe ; and wa« jufit in siglit of immense ulte.vinv 
achievements and advancements, when he died suddenly (lOJJO), 
still only in Ins ^loth year. The Richelieu French poisoned him 
(sif) ran and runs the rujuour) ; at least he died conveniently 
fo,r Ri(dj(*lieii, for Gennany most inconveniently; and w'us in 
truth a mighty kind of man ; distinguished much from the im- 
broglio of little Dukes: ‘gi'andsons great-grandson,’ as I said, 
‘of’ Or, alas, is it hopeless to charge a modern reader’s me- 
mory (’ven with Benihard ! ^ 

Another individual of the Ernestine Line, surely notable to 
Ihiglishmen, and much to he distinguished amid that imbroglio 
of iitile Dukes, is the " Prinz Albhkcht Franz Anyust Karl 
Emanuel von Sachscn-Cohiiry-Gotha / wdiom we call, in hnefer 
Jhiglish, Trince Albert of Saxe Coburg ; actual Ih’ima.' Consort 
of tliese happy realms. He also is a late, very late, grandson of 
that little stolen Ernst. Conceming whom both English History 
and English Prophecy miglit say something, — but not conve- 
niently in this place. By the generality of thinking Englishmen 
he is regank'd as a man of solid sense and w'orth, seemingly of 
superior talent, placed in circumstamH-s la^yoiid measure singular. 
Very (-(UJiiilicated cirounistances ; and wdiieli do not pvoTuiso to 
grow less so, but the ooutrary. For the Horologe of 'I’imo goes 
inexorably on ; and the Sick Ages ripen (with terrible rapidity at 

pr('sorit) towards Who will tell us what! The human wisdom 

of tliis jh ince, whatever share of it lie has, may one day he un- 
speakably important to mankind ! — But enougli, enough. We 
will here subjoin his Pedigree at least ; wdiich is a very innoei'iit 
Document, riddled fibrn the big Historical ciiidei'heaps, and may 
he ec»TniV)rtahle to some persons : 

‘ Ernst the l^ions, Duke of Sachscii-Gotha (1601 — 1675), was oin^ 
of Ih'riihard of Weimar’s older hrotlicrs; great-grandson of Joliauu 
Frederick tlie Magiiaiiiiuous, wdio lost the Electorate. Had been 
a soldier in his youth ; sueceeded to Gotha and the main part oi‘ 
tlie Territories; and much distinguished himself tlierc. A ])atron 
of learning, among other good things; set Seckendorf on compiling 
the JLatonf of the lieformation. To all appearance?, an excellent 
prudent and really Governor of men. He left seven sons ; 

w'lio at first lived togetlicr at Gotha, and ‘governed conjointly 
hnt at length divided the Territories; Frederick the eldest taking 
Gotha, w'liero various other Fredericks succeeded, him, and the 
lino did not die out till .1^21. The other six brothers likewise all 
founded ‘ Lines,’ Coburg, Meinufigen, Hildburghausen, &c., most of 
w'hich soon died ont ; but it is only the youngest brother, he 
of Saalfchl with his Line, that concerns us liere. 

1° iIoiiAiiX EjiXST®( 1658 — 1729), youngest son of Enist the Pious; 
got Saalfeld for his portion. The then Coburg Line died out in 167S 
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upon which arose grcs^ arguings as to who should inherit ; arguings, 
barg^iniiigs ; and, between Meinungen ajid Saalfeld especially, a lawsuit 
ill the Heiehahofrath (Imperial Aulic Council, as we call- it), which 
seemed as if it would never end. At length, in 1735, Saalfeld, * after 
two hundred and six Concluaa (Deorees),’ in its favour carried tUc 
ju)int over oMeinungen ; got possession of ‘ Coburg Town, and nearly 
all tlie Territory,’ and holds it ever since. Joliana £nist was d^d 
in the interim; but had left his son, ^ : 

2® Fkanz Jostas (born, 1697) Buko of SaJifaen’^Safitfeld, — who, as 
wo se(\ in 1735, alter these ^ 20G Coiiclusa,’ got Coburg too, and 
adopted that to^ii as his JResidenz Oukc of Sachsen-Coburg-Saalfeld 
thenceforth. His son and successor was 

8® Ernst FiUEDRicit (1724 — 1800) ; — and his 
4° Franz Friedrich Anton (1750 — 1806). He left three daughters, 
(^ne of whom became Buehess of Kent, and mother of Queen Victoria: 
likewise three sons ; the youngest of whom is Leopold, now King of 
tlie Belgians ; and the eldest of whom was ' 

5® Eunst Anton Karl Ludwig (1784 — 1844) ; to whom Sachsen- 
Gotha fell in 1824; — whose elder son is now reigning Buke of 
Sachsen-Cohurg-SaalfeliU Gotha (chief llesidence Gotha); and whose 
younger is 

6® Prince Alrert, whom wo know.'* * 

So that the young geutlejunii who will one day (it is hoped, 
but not till after nnuiy years) be King of England, is visibly, 
as we count, Thirteenth in direct descent from that little boy 
Ernst wlioni Kunz von Kaufungon stole. Ernst’s generation 
and Twelve others have blossomed out and grown big, and 
bavo faded and been blown away; ami in tliese 400 years, sim^o 
Kunz did liis feat, we have »mved so far. And that is tlie 
last ‘ pearl, or odd button,’ we will string oif that Transaction. 

C. 

ILihncr, Tub. 103; Oort cl, Tub. 74; Micliaelis, Chur^vnd FiirsiUcIteMr 
Hauser in Teutschlaiid, i. 511 — 25. 
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Art. V. — Poland : Her History and Prospects. 

1. ^AtlaSt containing Ten Maps of Poland; exhibiting the Poll'- 
Jtlcal Changes experienced by that Country from 1*772 to the 
'present Time. Edited by d. M. Bansemer and P. Ealken- 
bagen Zakf^ki. London: James W'yld. 18S7. 

2. Lcttre a V'Empereur snr la Question d' Orient. Ibiris. 1854. 
(b llassia, Poland, and PJurope; or, the Inevitable Consequence 

of the Present War. By Count Valerian Krasinski. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1H54. 

4- Address of Anglo-PolisU Committee. London: 1854. 

I E we take np any map of Eni'ope published belbro 1 772— not 
an easy thing to be got nowadays— we find the et'utral space 
of that map occupied by a eonntiw called Poland, considerably 
larger in appearance than either Eranee or Spain, and not much 
loss than the whole of Connany; extending, in fact, from the 
Baltic to the (Carpathians in one direction, and from the Oder to 
the Dnieper in anotlicr. Statistical authorities estimate the area 
of this counti’y at about 280,000 English srpiare miles, and its 
population at about fifteen millions — fVanc'c, at the same time, 
having about twenty millions of inhabitants to an area of 
208,000 S(|uare miles, and Russia herself not more than twenty- 
five millions to her already disproportionately large area. If 
we lay down this old map and take up anutJier published 
after 1795 and before 1815, we find that tliis Jhdand has wdiolly 
disa])peared tVom among tbe^' states of Euroi)e, and that tlie 
central space which it occupied has been approphated, in difieremt 
proportions, IIV its former ncighlMuirs, Prussia, Austi>it, and 
Russia. Again, taking up another map published after 1815 and 
before 1881, wo find u now or second Pohuid figuring as a dis- 
tinct Eui'opean state, ^^itl^in the limits of the same central space, 
but efjunl in extent (»n]y to one-sixth of the original Poland, and 
without any seaboard. This second Poland, called in the maps 
the Kingdom of Poland, oontaiiicd, nceording to the authorities, 
an area of about l-(>,0fi0 scpiaro mil(*y, and a population of about 
four millions. Einally, if we look at aiiv of the present maps of 
.Europe, published since 1881, we find this second Poland also 
obliterated, and the ptmt of the •map which it filled included, with- 
out distinction, in the yell(»w expanse of Russia. 

A strange and sad history, as ail know, is involved in these 
changes of the Eia<bpenn map— a histoid' which has interested 
both speculative and setitimental minds for many years past, and 
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to wliicli events now going on in Europe have suddenly imparted 
interest of a new kind. The Polish question is once more in the 
foreground of European politics. It is 'ho longer a question 
stirred by a solitey and persevering* fenatic here* and there ; it is 
a question entertained in all circles, diseussed in tiie newspapers^ 
cheered fondly at public laeetings, and more thais? wluspeced 
cabinets. Araious as our oihoial politiekni* may be to lt3rt,it 
alone, they cannot do so ; it is forced on them by circumstances. 
Necessarily, therefore, as a preparation for dealing with this 
question, people are finding tlicmselves referred back to the past 
history of Poland. 

Wlio and what, then, were these J^olcs w)u>, prior to 1 772, 
constituted, as it seems, one of the most considerable nations of 
h' i' > ope ? 

They were a portion, ethnographers toll us, of that great 
SlavoTiicm race which, from time immemorial, has possessed the 
plains of Eastern Europe. At the time when the lands 
forming the jagged margin of the Mediterrauean were included in 
the vast empire of tlie Homan Caesars, the Slavonians were 
decidedly the most numerous of the four stock-rac(is which di- 
vided amongst them the rest of Kmope — tlie (Jolts in the west, 
the Gotlis in tJio middle and north, (he Slavoniaus in the east, 
and the Ugrians or kins in extreme cir(*uinpohii* regions. The 
Slavonians of the present duy are computed at about eighty 
millions, while the men of the Gothic stock do not, on the most 
general estimate, amount to more than filly millions; and the 
proportion was probably a])ont the same originally. The Slavo- 
nians also, from the first, presented ’well-marked characteristics, 
distinguisliing them from the other races, aiJd yet entitling them 
to rank and consideration. 1 Physically, tlu;y were a well-fornied 
race, taller than the Celts, with complexions as fiut* or nearly as 
fair as {.he Goths, and with hair brown or reddis>, but seldom 
black. Contrasted with the Gotlis, they were what physiologists 
call brachy-kephalic ; that is, their heads were proportionately 
brfiader across, and less deep fromfront to back — their clieok- bones 
being, in consequence, somewhat more prominent, and their eyes 
smaller. In character they may be rejiresented as a mean between 
the Celts and the Goths, w'itli something of the supphmess and 
facility of the one, and not a little of the strength and endurance 
of the other; having, moreover, peculiar lire or fervour of 
disposition, relating them, in the view of the historians, to the 
Oriental nomadic races. When hktory first i*ecognises them, they 
were still themselves partly nomadic in their habits, roaming 
over their native plains as cattle-breeders, but were fast settling 
down into the agricultural state, w^ith a strofig aptitude for com- 
merce. Intellectually, they do not seem anv time — allowance 
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being made for their later coiirfie of development — to have been 
inferior to any of the European races. For ourselves, we should 
perhaps except the Cloths ; but there are some who will not even 
make this exception. Tlie Slavonians had their own mythology, 
and their own form of Paganism, essentially different from tht3 
nvythology and religion of the Gothic Odin, and far less ricli, 
humorous, and imaginative. Lastly, they had their own lan- 
guage, spoken over their whole area With differences of dialect — a 
ianguiigo which hasty persons, judging from spommens of it in 
its modern forms, are apt to regard as one of mingled sneez(*s 
smd hiccups, but wliicli scholars pronouin-e to be a very rich 
language indeed, with all kinds of vocal and grammatical deli- 
ctuues; and Jill kinds of literary capabilities. 

So much recent research enables us to state respecting the 
Slavonians generally as they Avere at the commencement of 
modern times. Their liistory since has consisted, in the main, 
ij) tli(‘ir gradual organization in their own region, according to 
their spontaneous tendencies, assisted by inffuencos brought to 
hear upon them by the Gothic nations on the one hand, and by 
the Greeks of the Eastern Empire and the Tartars of Asia on the 
other. 

J\A"on at tlie time of the first recognition of the Slavonians as a 
race in the liistory of Europe, they had gone some way in a pro- 
cess of spontaneous organization. As early as the beginning of 
tlie sixtli century, or just Avhen the Gothic disniembennent of the 
west was completed, we hear of such Slavonian nations as the 
following — the Wends, on the Oder, close to the Saxon frontier ; 
the Lcklis or Poles, on the Vistula; the Czcclis, spread over what 
are now Bohemia, JMbravia, and i)arts of Hungary; the Croats or 
Chrobats to the cast of the Czechs, among the Carpathians ; tlie 
Herbs or Hevvians, in the same region ; the Hlavo- Finnish Prus- 
sians and Lew or Lithuanians, on tlie Jhiltic coasts to Uiti^ etist of 
the liCkhs ; tlio Bulgarians; a mixed nation of Slavonians and 
Tartars, hut witli the Slavonian clement predominant, on the 
north of the Black Sea, in the vicinity of the Dnieper and the 
Dneister ; and the Russians and otliers more to the north, in tlie 
central parts of modem Russia. It is not, however, till the tenth 
century that the map of the Slavonian portion of Europe assumes 
an arrangement in Avliicli we can detect the origin of what now 
exists. By Unit time — what Ayith their spontaneous stnigglings 
fonong themselves ; what with the action upon them of the Gothic 
nations, more particularly durii!.g the empire of Charlemague,- on 
tiieir western frontier, and c)f the Greeks of the eastern, empire on 
their soutlieni frontier ; and what with the shiftings, and disrup- 
tions to which they*had bee» subjected by the evanescent inva- 
sions of the Avars and Ghazars from Asia, and the permanent 
occupation of a part of their regfon by the Magyars — the Slave- 
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Ilians had been arranged into very distinct political groups. The 
greater portion of the Wends had been conquered and were now 
incorporated with the German empire, as ptirt of the Duchy of 
Sfutony ; the greater portion of the Czechs, under the new names 
of Bohemians and Moravians, had also been annexed- to the 
German empire, forming the Duchy of Bohemia, while the rest pf 
them ]»ad been subjected, under the name of Slowaks, to the 
Magyars of Hungary — a fate which the riroiuians subsequently 
shared. On the other hand, the violent conflicts between the 
eastern emperors and the Slavonian nations on their northern 
frontier had resulted in tlie diffusion of masses of Bulgaiiims, 
Servians, &c., through the Greek populations of Thrace, Mace- 
(b>nia, and Greece proper, and iii the constitution of several 
iSbivonian states attached to the empire on its northern or 
Diimibian frontier, under tlie names of Jiosnia, Servia, Bulgarin, 
il'c. The remaining masses of Slavonians, escaping the subjuga- 
tion either of the Germans, the Magyars, or the Byzantine eraperoi’s, 
had formed themselves into independent states as follows:— 
The Lekhs or Boles, still occupying their original territories, 
were consolidated into a powerful inland state, called the Duchy 
of Poland, governed by a native dynasty, who, liowcver, were 
sometimes obliged to pay tribute to tlic German empire. On the 
north of the Poles, on tlie Baltic coasts, were the savage Prussian 
tribes of fishers or amber- gatherers, hardly yet consolidated, but, 
wdth some relics of tlie Wends wlio remained among them, 
offering a fierce resistance to the lords of the northern mark of 
Germany. To tlieir east, and also waiting consolidation, were 
the Lets or Lithuanians, l.astly, still fartlicr to the east, and 
ranging over a large space of modem Kussia from the Gulf of 
Pkiand to the Dnieper, with Novgorod for its northern and 
Kiew for its southern capital, was the empire or Grand-Duchy of 
Kussia,. founded by tlie ^Scandinavian chief Riirikfwho, landing 
with a hand of Norse followers near the modem St. Petersburg, 
and plunging into the midst of the Finnish and Russian tribes 
then contending in those parts, became their ruler. (H 52 .) 

Thus,' in the tenth century, we have politically, four groups of 
Slavonian nations — tliose annexed to the Gemian Empire ; those 
incorporated with Hungary ; those attached to the Eastern Em- 
pire ; and the independent states of Poland, the Pmssians, the 
Lithuanians, and Russia. Paramo.unt to this political distribution, 
however, and, for historical puqioses, even more essential to be 
remembered, is a two-fold classification of the same states accord- 
ing to their connexion with this or with that side of Christendom. 
Sorely did- the two Churches of the West and the East contend 
for the possession of Slavonian heathendom—Iintin missionaries 
and Greek missionaries meeting in the midst of the Slavonian lands 
as rivals, and each Church anathematizing the doings of the other ; 
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bat, in the end, matters arrimgud themselves as they have since 
oontinued. T1 )p Czechs of 13 eheniia and Moravia naturally received 
their Christianity Ivoui Oerman missionaries (800 — 900) ; the 
hlowaks of liuiigary, equally with their Magyar masters, also 
adopted the faitli and forms of the Latin Church <900 — 1000) ; 
tjie Poles were nearly secured, by Gre^dc missionaries, who were 
fijr-st in the iicld, hut wore elfeetively w’on back to Rome (900' — 
1000); and the Prussians, Pomeranians, and Litlnumians, had 
their lieatlien obstinacy broken up at a late i>erio<l liy armed 
crusades of German kniglits bent ‘ on their conversion. On the 
other Iittjid, the Bosnians, the Servians, and the Bulgarians, as 
dependencies of the Greek Empire, neca^sHtuily became converts 
to tlie Grtjck fjiith : and the populations of Russia, lying more 
within tlie range of Constaiitinople than of Romo, became a vast 
appendage to the see of Constantinople (000 — 1050). No one 
can understand die liistory of the Slavonifin nations, or appreciate 
their mutual relations at present, witliout attending to tliis division. 
It Avas no ideal division, but one of great practical consetpience. 
The Bohemians, die SloAvaks, thei\)los, the Lidmanhins, &c.,AYere 
thereby taiiglit to regaid themselves us belonging to tlie Western 
family of nations, Avith Rome as the eentrt5 of their spiritual 
interests; and, along Avith die Jiarinfuidi, they received the Latin 
language and literature for their sehonls, and die Koiuaii cha- 
racter as their literary iuslrumcnt even in their vernuenJar. I'ho 
Servians, the Bulgarians, and the Russians, on the other hand, 
felt themselves involved in the fortunes of the Eastern Churoli ; 
Greek writings hecaino theii* iutelieetual nutriment; and the 
alphabetic character invented for diein by die moirk Cyril, and 
thence called the CyVillic, was a moditieiilitui of the Greek. 

As J'^olish Instory ])roper disentangles itself from the genea*4al 
liistory of the Slavonian nations, A-ve find the J\)les very conspicuous 
eaaiong the hKavonimi peoples of the Western division, possessing 
in brilliant peiicction the typical cliaracterisdcs of the {Slavonian 
race as modiljed by Latin Clirislianity, and exhibiting diem in a 
- career of conquest. They were then governed by a dynasty of 
■ native princes called the Piasts, tracing their descent from a 
mythical peasant-iiero named Piust. Mieoeslav L, a piince of 
diis dynasty (0<>3 — 992) is regarded as the true founder of the 
rolish state ; and it aa^us in his reign dmt Poland bectune Christian. 
His son, Boleslav I., surnamed Chobry or the Valiant (992 — 1025) 
was permitted by the Pope to assume the title of King instead of 
that of Duke, which his predecessors liad home ; and his reign 
was one series of successful w ars with his neighbours all jouud— 
the German emperors, the Himgarians, the Prwsftiftns, the 
Lidioanians, and tl!e Russians. The jicrtveriul sttite wliich ho 
left fell into disunion under his sucoessors, and lost much of the 
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t^irritury he had addefl to it. It is ir^gossibie fur tiny mortal man, 
howevei], not being a Foie by birth, to take iuterest in the chaotic 
old Vansaetious^ wliich couslitnte thi? history of Polaiad duriiig 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, or even ftceurately 
to register tliem. Sutiiieo it to say, that in 1333, Casimir HI., 
or Oasiniir the Great, the last Polisli lung of tlie Piast lifle, 
ascended tjie throne; that, during his reign (1333 — 187V), 
rohiud recovered £n)ni ilie state of oonfusiun into which she had 
been thrown by invasions, disputed successions, and the like ; 
and that the result of all the wai's, treaties, and whnt not of the 
preceding threci centuries had been to alter the condition and 
mutual rtdiitiony of the four masses hamerly constituting t)ie 
independent Slav.oiiiaii world — that is, t>f llieEussians, the l3thu- 
Huinns, tliC Poles, ami the Prussians — as follows : i. Tlie great 
Eiuphe- or Grand-Dueliy of Russia, founded by the {Scandinavian 
Kiiiik, had, by a process then common, been split up into j)rin- 
cipiilities among his successors — tlie prijudpiJity of Novgorod, 
tlie principality of Kiew, the prineipijlitv oi‘ C/ornigow, die. : 
and, tbps w'cakcncil, it hud fallen an I'asy prey to the terrible 
Mongolian invasions, -Nvliich, iu the thirteentji century, desolated 
Eastern Europe. Compieivd by llie hoj’des of the gtvat Genghis 
Xlnin in Russia became a proviiu*e of the immense Mongol 
Empire ; and eveii after the dissolution of that empire, the Khfuis 
of tile Kiptcliak Tartars remained masters of nearly all Russia, 
treating the Hiissian princes as tlic’ir lieutenants, and malciiig 
them pay tribute, and do homage by Itohling their liorses and 
feeding them with oats from theii* Ihi* caps. Prom 1221 to 1187, 
iu fact, is a period of obscuration in Russian history, during 
wliicli Russia is notJhng in the 8^'oiiiun, world. 2, The liouj' 
oi’ Russia's weakness was that in winch the Lithuanians, foimerly 
a mere chaos of Slavo-Einiiisli tribes, assumed orgiuiizatiou 
and strength. Uniting the original lithiuuiian jjihes into one 
government, and extending his sway over those tciTitorics, 
formerly included in the Russian Empire, wdiich the Mongolian 
destruction of the Russian power had left without a, ruler, a 
native chief, named Ringuld, founded (1235) a new state called 
the Grand-Duchy of Utlmunia. The limits of this state extended 
ii'oiu the Baltic coast,, which it touched at a single point, across 
the entire, coptinent, almost to the Black Sea, with Eithuania 
proper as its northern nucleus, and the populations along the 
vriiulo course of the Dnieper. aS' fts subjects. The Lithiumiiuis^ 
tlius made formidable by the extjjut of their dominion, were at 
tills time still heathens. 3, Poland, though its natural teiulency 
to extend it^lf in the eouth-ca&t among the kindred popukUouH 
of the Dnieper had been checked hy the rinn of the Lithuanian 
power, liad still increased beyond tiic linuts of die original Duchy, 
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80 a8 to foi*m a largo kingdom conterminous with Lithuania on 
the East, and hounded by the German Empire and Hungni^ on 
the West, Such, at lenst/was its extent, in the reign of Casimii* 
the Great. 1. A very important revolution had taken place 
among, tlie Prussian and other Slavonian or Slavo^Emnkh tribes, 
wliom we left spi*ead, in savage independence, along the shores 
o/ the Ihiltic, from the Oder to the Dwina, in what are now 
Eastern Prussiii nnd the llussitin provinces of Oourland and 
liivoiiia. Heathens, and filling the (Christian mind of the time 
with horror hy their Pagan rites and sacrifices, and hy their 
cruelties to such mariners as were cast upon their (ioasts, these 
tribes became an eyesore in Northern Europe ; and during the 
fever of the Crusades, a scheme was formed for their oonquest 
and conversion. A league of German knights was foniied for 
the enterprise ; and these mail-clad missionaries, coininenoing 
tlieir work in 1228, soon completed it, establishing their rule 
along the Baltic, and making the populations of those parts, in 
political respects, a mere jiroloiigatioii of the Geman Empire. 
TIhj sovereignty remainetl in the hands of the conquerors, or- 
ganized amf^ng themselves into a religious order, known as the 
order of the Teutonic Knights, and Jjaviiig their seat at Marieii- 
herg. The grand-master of tJiis order e;C'ercisod the sovereignty 
in its name. 

Such was the state of things when Casimir the Great asoended 
the Polish throne (13?h0). Polish historians celebrate the good 
deeds of this king for the internal prosperity of l\)hmd — his 
introduction of a legal code, his just administration, his oneou- 
ragement of learning, and his munilieence in founding churches, 
schools, and hospitals. gi-e?at cxtcrnnl question of his 

reign w'us that of the relations of Poland to the two contiguous 
powers of Lithuania and the Teutonic Knights of i’russia and 
the Baltic pr(x;iiice9. On tlie one hand, Poland as a Christian 
country, had stronger ties of connexion with tlic Teutonic Knights 
than "with Lithuania. On the other hand, ties of race and tra- 
dition connected Poland with Lithuania ; and the ambitious policy 
of the Teutonic Knights, who aimed at the extension of their rule 
at the expense of Poland and 1 lithuunia, and also jealously, shirt 
out both countries from the Baltic coast, and so from the advan- 
tages of commerce, tended to increase the sympathy between the 
Polea and the Lithujinians. A happy solution was at length 
given to this question. Casimir, dying in 1370, loft no issue but 
a daughter, named Hedvige ; ami the Crown of Poland passed to 
his nephew Louis of Anjou, at that time also King of Hungaiy. 
Louis, occupied with the afiairs of Hungary, neglected those of 
Poland, and lejBt it exposed to the attacks of the Litliuanians. 
He became exqessively ynpopnlar among the Poles ; and, after 
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bis death iu 1384, they'2)roclaiiiied Hedvigc Queen of Poland, 
In 1883, u marriage was^iirranged between this inineess and 
Jagellon, Duke of Lithuama^THgellon agreeing to be baptized, 
and to establish Christianity among his hitherto heathen subjects. 
Thus Poland and Litluiania %7erQ united ; and a new dynasty /)f 
Polish Icings was founded, culled tJ^e dynasty of the JageiJons^ 

The rule of this dyuiisty, under seven successive kings 
— Id72) constitutes the flourishing epoch of Polish hifstory, to 
which ut the present day the Poles locik Ibridly hack when they 
would exalt the glory and greatness of their country. Properly 
sjieaking, Poland and Lithuania were then two distinct states 
under one crown, each retaining its own rights and its own in- 
stitutions. Indeed, the tenure of the sovereignty in the two 
countries was not the same — the crown of Poland, according to 
a traditional rule estahlished hy the INdisli nobles in the time of 
the later Piasts, being elective and in the gift of the nobles, 
while that of Lithutiiiia was hereditary. By a tacit agreement, 
however, the Poles continued, us a mutter of course, to elect the 
Lithuanian Dukes of the Jagellou line, s(> long as it lasted ; and 
thus, though at first there were mutual jealousies.bctween thti 
two nations, they were gradually dra\vn together, and, in relation 
to the rest of .Europe, acted as one great state. 

TJ)o effect of the union of Poland and Litluiania was at onco 
felt in Europe. I-he first Jagollon, who on his baptism took the 
name of Uladislav 11., and wliom one fancies as still a sort of 
rough half-heathen by the side of the beautiful Polish Hedvige, 
spent his wdmle reign (188G — 1484) in consolidating the union 
and turning it to account. He defended Lithuania against the 
Tartar hordes then moving Avestwaitft bel'oile the impulse of the 
conquering Tamerlane. But his chief activity was against tlic 
Teutonic Knights. On his accession to the Polish throne he had 
promised to wrest back from the knights Pomer*aia and tliosi* 
other districts of the Baltic coast wiiich Poland, by right of pre- 
vious possession, as wcdl us of necessity for her commercial inte- 
rests, considered as belonging to her, but which the Kpiglits, in 
their incursions among tlie Prussians, hud apjiropriated. In th<*. 
discharge of this promise he engaged in a series of wars against 
the knights, which ended in a great victory gained over them at 
Tannenburg in 1410.’ By this victory the power of the knights 
ivas broken for the time, and their temtories jihiced at the mercy 
of tlie Poles, During the reign of Uladislav HI., the secoml, of 
the JagellOns (1484—1444), th# knights remained submissive, 
and that monarch wa.s able to tutti his arms, iu conjunction wuth 
the Hungarians, against a more formidable enemy — the Turks — 
then beginning their invasions of Europe. Uladislav III. haring 
been slain in battle against the Turks^ at Varna, the Teutonic 
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Knights availed tliemsehes of the confusion which foUcwiPJed, to 
try to recover their poAvt^r. By tlds l^e, however, their Prussian 
subjectH were tired of t]K3ir rule ; 3)autzic, Elbiaig, Thom, and 
other towns, as well as tJie landed j)roprietors axid the clergy of 
yprious districts, formed a league .against them ; tind, on the 
accession of Casimir IV., the tliird of the Jtigeilons, to the 
Pf^lish tJiroue (1447), all Western Prussia revolted from the 
knights and placed itself under his protection. A tewfic war- 
ensued, which was brought to a close in HOC hy the peai^e of 
Thom. By this notable treaty, the indqiendeht sovereignty of 
the Teutonic order in the countries they had held for two cen- 
turies was ex-tinguished — the whole of Western Prussia, with the 
city of iloiienhurg, an<l other districts, being annexed to the 
Polish trro\vn, wdth guarantees for die preservation of their own 
forms of administration ; and the knights being allowed to a-etain 
certain districts of J^isteni Prussia, only us vassals of Poland. 
T’hus Poland was once nioro in possession of that iieoesvsity of its 
existence as a great European state — a seaboard on the Baltic. 
Exulting in an a(*(iuisition for wdiich they had so long struggled, 
the }*oles a^’e said to have danced with joy as llicy looked on the 
blue w’aves uiul could call ihoiu tlu*ir owm. Casimir JV., the 
hero of this important passage in Polish liistory, died in 1402; 
and, though during the reigns of his successors — John Albertus 
(1492 — 1001), aiui Alexander (IhOl — 1600)-— the Polish , terri- 
toiies suffered souk; diminution in the direction of Kussia, tho 
fruits of the treaty of T’ljom were enjoyed in peace. In the reign 
of the sixth of the .1 agellonidie, Inmever — Bigismund T. (J50G — 
1547) — tht* T’eu tonic Knights made an attempt to throw’ oh* their 
allegiance to Poland: Thefuttempt w^as made in singular cir- 
euinstauLH?s, and led to a singular conclusion. The grand-master 
of the Teutonic order at this time was Albert of Brandenburg, 
one of die eketors of the German Empire, a descendant of that 
astute tiohenzollern family which in 1411 had possessed itself of 
the iJai'quisftte of Bj'oiidenburg. Albert, carryiug out a scheme 
enterifiined by the ])re.ceiling gi-tmdmaster, refused homage for the 
Prussian territories of his order to die Polish king Sigismund, 
and even prepared to win back what the order had lost by the 
tmity of Thorn. ♦Sigisiniind, who w’uh uncle to Albert, defeated 
hjs schemes, and proved the superiority of the Polish annies over 
the forces of the once great hut now' efl'eto order. Albert icmnd 
it hi» best policy to submit, and this ho did innoordinaiy fasliion. 
The fieformation was dien in tJic first flush of its progress over 
theCoatifibeBt, and the Teutonic Order of Knights, long ^apraeuetii 
anaohivnisin Jn Europe, was losing even die slight support it stiU 
had in OTiroundiag public, opinion, as the new dootrines ichanged 
men’s ideas. ^^What wa^ more, the gi’and-master himself imbibed 
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Protestant opinions -amlM'as a disciple of Tiothev oud MelniKJthon. 
He resolved to bring down, the fabric of tlie order about his cars 
and construct for himself a secular principality out of its ruins. 
Mmiy of tile knights sJmred or were gtiined ovct to liis views ; so 
ho married a jirincess, and they took tlieca^lv-es wives — Jjll 
becoming Protesumts together, with the exception of a %w 
tough old knights who transferred their chapter to Mergenth^im 
in Wiirtemberg, where it remained, a curi'.uis rchc, till tlie time 
of Napoleon. The seouiarizaiion way ft^nually completed at 
Oraeow in Anvil, There, in a y<iuare Wore i he royal 

pala(^o, oij a throne emblazoned- witli the arms of Poland and 
Ijithuaiiia — a white eagle for the one, nnd a mouiifed knight for 
the other — the Polisli Idug Sigisnmncl received from the Marquis 
oi‘ Ijraiidcnburg the bfiimer of the order, the kniglits starfeding by 
and agiv'cing to the suvroiulcr. In return, Sigisniund cmliraced 
the late grand-master as i.>uke of Prussia, granting to liim and the 
knight a the former possessions of the order, a,s secular vassals of 
the L*olish crown. The remain Jei* of SigisimuKl s reign wii« 
wortliy of this l>egiiniiiig ; and at no time was Poland more Nou- 
rishing than when iiis son, Sigisniund JL, tlie sevpitii of the 
dageilonidm, yueeoeded* iiim on tlie tlirone. Daring the wise 
reign of this prinee (lo4 7 — 1072), wiiose tolerant policy iu llie 
matter of riie great religious controversy tlien agit^ating Europe 
is nor his least title to credit, i^>land lost, nothing of her prosperity 
or her greatness ; and one of its last traiisacuioiis was the eou- 
summatioii of the union between tlic two uatioas of Pohiud and 
Litliuania by their formal incorporation into one kingdom at the 
Diet of Lublin (duly 1, lo(»U). But, alas hir Jhdaud, this seventh 
i>f the .lagellouidai was also the last, and, On liis death iii 1072, 
Poland entered <ni that career of misery and decline^ wdth the 
reminiscences of whicli her name is now associated, and the 
weary, ugly ]-olrospect (d* wliicli obscures all that siie before was, 
and 3‘cnders it incredible to many tbat she ever was vrorth much. 
.Bel ore passing on to this 2 )erio(l of her agony, however, let us 
Rketch iier social and political condition as it' was in tho height oi‘ 
her fortunos. 

The dominions of the later Jdgellouidaj consistod of the follow- 
ing territories : 1. The kingdom of Poland, divided into ten pro- 
vinces or governments, viz.: Great Poland, the Duchy of Cuiavia, 
the Duchy of Mazo via, la ttie Poland, Ponierellia or Polish Ih'ussiu, 
Podla(diia, the principality of Htiliez or (.rallicia, called also 
Bed Kusgda, V^olhynia, l^odoliti, oud the principality of Kiew, in 
the Ukraine, formerly Russian, and cAlled also J.ie88er Russia. 
These provinces either belonged to the original Polish kingdom, 
or had been added to it by the Jogellons. (ISilesit^rior to 1335 
was included in the kingdom of Poland,^ but wallfcded in that 
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year to Bohemia.) 2. The (jrrand-J)uchy of Lithuania divided , 
into eight provinces or governments ; viz;/ Lithuania Proper ; 
IHaxiiogitia, on the Baltic, won back from the Teutonic Knights ; 
White Russia, east of Lithuania Proper ; Black Russia, south of 
\yhite Russia and JJtliuania; Podlesia; the principality of 
Ppkow; tile principality' of Smolensk; and Severia. The "last 
thjL’ce were severed from Idtlmaiiia by the Russians during the 
reigns of the fourth and fifth of the Jngellomdee. 43. The Duchy 
of Prussia, held under the Polish crown, first by the "J'eutonic 
kniglits, jind then 'by Albert of Brandenburg. 4. Livonia, 
(JourlandjUnd Somigullia, Baltic provinces of the Teutonic Knights, 
wlucdi were held for some time after the dissolution of the order, 
by a seceding body of knights, hut at length (1501) placed tliem- 
selves under the protectioix of Sigismund 11. of Poland, Esthonia 
going to Sweden. 


The population inhabiting this vast area was veiw nearly homo- 
geneous throngJiout. The Jjithuanians proper, indeed, and tlieir 
kinsmen the Prussians, were, in many respects, a. peculiar race, 
retaining a curious old laiiguago of tlieir own, the afiinities o^ 
which havejmzzled philologists. Historically, however, all their 
natural relations were with the Slavonians. Tlu'v 'were also but 
a fragment of the general population, the great "bulk of which 
were pure Slavonians, and Slavonians of tliat special Lekhish 
branch of wliich the Poles proper are the typical repnisentatives. 
Ihc so-oalJed White Russians, Red Russians, and Little Russians 
all belonged to this branch, notwithstanding the niisiendirig asso- 
dation ot their names. Moreover, under the Jagellonida', the 
Polish had Ijccoiue the national and literary language of the 
whole kingdom, disphiciiig other dialects, and reducing the Lithu- 
anian to the eondilion of a provincial vernacular gradually dying 
out. Nor did tlie habits and occupations of various parts of tlie 
population difiin- mndi. Those in the extreme south-east had 
something ot the nomadic propensity, like their descendants the 
Cossacks ; and those inhabiting tlie Baltic provinces contracted 
uxe habits natural to their maritime situation ; but the bulk of 
the nation was agricultuml. Tlie extensive plains of Poland 
were called, and were fitted to be, the gi-anary of Europe. There 
were few lame towns in Poland — the chief being Cracow, on the 
Vistula, in Eittle 1 oland, the capital of the whole state ; Dantzic, 
Llbmg and Ihorn, m PoHslj Jh'ussiu ; Posen and Kalisch, in 
(xroat 1 oland ; Warsaw, in Mazovia ; Wilna and Grodno, in Idthu- 
ania I roper ; ALnsk and Mohilcw, in White Russia. Only in one 
of these however— the metropolitan Cracow, since so much 

redueed~did the population reach 100,000; Dantzic ranked 
next, and the* others had more than 15,000 inhabitants. 
Ilie mass nationj^was distributed in small villages over the 
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va^^t corn-produoing surface. Their occupations and their habits 
corresponded. Owing, however, to the excess of the produce of 
tlieir* fertile plains over their own wants, as well as to their geo- 
graphical position hetweeii the Black fciea and the Baltic, they 
carried on a very considerable commorco. Tlie Poles nevei* haje 
hewi a mmmlacturing people ; . to supply ^ood and raw matervd 
far otijer European nations seems to be tlie natural destiny of ^lie 
region they inhabit. Under the later Jag' !^»uidte, they canied on 
a large export trade in corn, wood, tallow, flax, minerals, and 
other raw produce, more particulaidy with>^Gerinfiny, Holland, 
Uemaark. and Sweden ; importing manufaclured commodities in 
return. The annual export of corn alone, towards tlie end of the 
sixteenth ccntiuy, was 1, .‘180,000 (piartors, of wliich more than 
i::!}** passed through Dantzic to ho shijjped for northern ports. 
Til virtue <»f tliis commcu’co, JTautzic and CT*at*o\v were members 
ot ilio Hanseatic l.eague. There was also a pretty extensive 
inland transfer trade in oriental commodities coming from the 
Black Hea and the Levant for the markets of northern Europe. 

Socially, tlie Polish nation w^as divided in the main into two 
groat classes — the privileged class, and rh(5 pojisanyy or serfs. 
The privileged class consisted of the great nobles and the whole 
body of the landlioldors, great and small, from the pi’oprietor of 
thousands of acres to the proprietor of a small farm ; tliose 
constituting together the true Bolish populiis,” — t\w PospoUte 
Rmeenu'y as it was called — possessing the political power of the 
State, and forming, wdien assembled on horsedmek, the national 
force of cavalry, '.riio roiiiainder, or unpi’iviloged <;]ass, consisted 
of the millions labouring on tlie lands of tlie privileged class. 
A cNuisidorable portion oi* these, indeed, were li'ce tenants; hut 
the largest portion ■were the serfs of those \vhose lands they culti- 
vated, holding the same position and subject to very much the 
same treatiiient as the villeins of England in th(i»feiulal times. 
There was also a burglier class; hut as the tow'ns avcto few% its 
nuinhors were insignilicant. Generally speaking, tlierefore, the 
common conception of Polish society as divided into the two 
great <-hisses of the nobles and the peasantry is correct. Thit 
there is a good deal of confusion connected with this conception. 
When wc speak of serfage as the disgvmie and ruin of Poland, — 
when 4 we point to Poland as a country where an order of 
wrangling nobles seated on horseback was all that appeared 
of the nation, the dumb millions living in wretcliod bondage, 
without rights and without inteiiests;* and when we make tliis 
a ground for refusing to Polish patriotism the same degree of 
sympathy which we twjcord to .patriotism in general-— we mix up 
a" too obvious historical truth with u certain fallacy of judgment. 
Tim use of the word ‘^nobles,” us cquitylent to die privileged 
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classs in Tolisii society misleads us; that word, as applied among 
ourselves, having a very different meahmg from what it hears in 
Polish history. If we avoid tho word “ nobles/’ and simply say 
that the Polish nation consisted of the two great classes of the 
landholders and the hind-labourers, the former having all the 
political power, and tlio^latter none, our notion of the actual state 
of' the case will he clearer. Now, paradoxical us it may appear, 
if we go far enough back, we come to a time when Poland, 
composed socially as we have described it, was, according to the 
favourite test of mod^n politicians, in a more advanced condition, 
as regmls political freedom, than perhaps any otJier country in 
Europe. That country, say our modern liberals, is politically 
the most free, in which the largest number in proportion to the 
whole community have a voice in the gcm'ral goveiiuncnt. 
Now, it is a fact, that during tlie gn^ater part of the national 
existence of Poland, and ccjrtaiuly in the tifleenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the political siiftrugc' w'as more extended there than 
in any other coiintiy in Europe. In the year loOO, Poland, 
with a population of fifteen millions, had four hundred and 
eighty thousand voters ; wliereas Franco, in tlie last year of the 
reign of Louis Pliilippo, htul ouiy one hundred and eighty 
thousand, in a population of thirty-five millions. Thus, there 
was a time when Poland, vi(‘wcd snpertu'iallv hy the light of this 
teat, scorned to have a lairer ehauee of working out the problem 
of liberty than any otJier European .nation, iiike Poland, "Eng- 
land jind Eraneo at one time contained populations divisible, in 
the main, into the two great classes of the jn'ivilegcd owners 
of land, and the unprivileged labourers and villeins — with this 
differonco apparently in favour of Poland, that a larger proport it)u 
of iU popuintioii Ixdonged to the franchised (;1 ass. This shows 
that the fatal dilfercnce lietween Poland and such a country as 
England, wlmh has mode the subsequent histories of the two 
countries so unlihe, must he delected by boinc other test than 
that of the ext(?nt (d’ the poUtii*al suffrage?, and that, in Jact, this 
test is wholly inadetjuatc in such cases. In England there w'ore, 
jBrom the first, laws and viglits securing personal and civil liberty 
where the suffrage w'us nevi*r dreamt of; those who were called to 
the general councils of the nation were hut a few of the great 
feudatories ; hut all society, down to the serfs, was linked together 
in such a fashion as to make personal and civil liberty, rather 
than the suff’rage, the object ‘of general jealousy and regard; 
while, in the end, hetweeii the ^Jaudholdors thus feudally linked 
together, and the serfs, there arose graduallv tliat powerful 
middle or burgher class, whose function it was" to break up the 
feudal society ahove*them, and recruit itself from the population 
heneatb,thus ultimately^ e&tablisliing a free movement throughout 
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all ranks, from the dake to the peasant, and fiising all into 
a nation which, when the prohlom of personal and civil libeity 
had been sufficiently worked out, could take up the problem of 
political liberty at its leisure. In Poland, on the other hand, it 
was different. There the f[nestion of the political franchise wafs 
moved first. The jright of taking part in*the generiil councils of 
the nation belonged under the Jagollous to a very largo proportion 
of the population; but no middle class au^se to fill up the gulf 
between this franchised class and the peasantry, and, by its 
energetic activity, work ont the problem dt (*ivil and personal 
liberty for all, irrespective of cither increase or diminution of the 
number directly wielding tlic central government. And thus, in 
iNdnnd, the brcjad rliialistic division of <*liisses into tliu so-called 
Uuijies and the so-called serfs, was kept up aiul perpetuated till, 
as regarded the rest of Europe, it seemed an ugly anachronism 
disgraceful to the country. It is still the common argument of 
those wlio refuse their sympathies to the Polish patriotic, struggles 
of the last century, that the mass of the Polish nation were then 
serfs, to whom -a change- of masters could be of little consequence. 
The argunietit is unsound, even as it stands, seeing that in 1701 
the Poles did emancipate their serfs ; but. it is specially unjust in 
so far as it would jnake it an unpardonable crime in the Polisli 
nobles of proijcdiug gejierations not have done at one stroke 
that which in our country was jpt'om plished piecemeal, and 
almost imperceptibly by a long l^corical process. It was their 
misfortune that tlieir countr^^ind not pasSed through such 
a process ; and this in itself may ho a fair ground for inferior 
interest in Poland, as eomparou 'with some other countries; but 
that is a different thing from charging (ho serfage of Poland as 
!V crime upon any singhj gcmeratioii of Polos. To those English- 
men, indeed, wlio ivpronclied the Polisli nobles of last century 
'^vith the question, “ Why do you not cmancipate\o\ir serfs ?” 
they might have replied, “Why do you not extend your political 
suffrage?'’ The two nations, in fact, had pursued different cjourses. 
England liad first worked out the pndilem of personal and civil 
freedom, and had reserved the problem of political equality. 
Poland liad begun with a larger political constituency, but hild 
failed to work out the problem of civil liberty for all. Undoubtedly, 
Poland began at the worse end; but even at the present day tlio 
wholesale emancipation of the serfs vrould be a measure about 
the same, in point of boldness and risk, us regards countries like 
Poland, as the immediate pas^in^ of a Universal ffSuffrage Bill 
would be, as regards Great Britain. Botlnvould lie leaps towards 
a goal which, according to some in both countries, would bo 
better reached by gi’adual steps. Fortunately, as we have said, 
tlie Poles have made up their^ minds on f/zeir question. They 
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consider that, in the nineteenth century, the universal eman- 
cipation of the serfs is an act that may and must be liazarded 
by any govenaiieut in a restored Poland that would do its (luty. 
The Hungarian nobles during the lievoliition showed them tho 
cxainide. 

The result of the foregoing considerations is' that, in following 
tlie past, fortunes of tlie Polish nation, we are to conceive all 
public or national affairs as transacted by the so-called Polish 
nobles — that is, by some hundreds of thousands of large and 
small landholders, constituting the true “ popiilus" of Poland — 
the remainder of the nation lying niidenieath tliese as a huge 
brute mass, of most filthy exterior, labouring, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and dying. Even tliis brute mass partook so far in tho 
national activity — ^l)lazing up, like the serfs of Russia, sometimes 
in iiisuiTCctioli against their masters, sometimes in patriotic iu*ray 
and eutluisiasm (for serfs have a patriotism of their own) under 
the banners of these masters for the defence of Poland. 
Politically, henvover, only tlie “ nobles,” the Po$pollte Ruscthiic, 
the mounted cavalry of tlie nation, were the national ctinstiUiency. 
And this et^ahlcs us to understand the assertion, otherwise nniii- 
telligiblo, tliat tho constitution of INiland was more democratic 
than that of any other country in biUrope. As regards the tnio 
Polisli “ populus,” it was so. While in other countries in tlie 
lifieenth century, only a few of the community were (allied to the 
councils of the nation, and these only as advisers of the king or 
assessors of the tax(;s to be levied ; in l^olaiid there wen^ hundreds 
of thousands of nobles claiming a voice in the national councils, 
and. regarding all tho arrangciiiciits of governnumt, the royal 
authority included, as ciiuinutiiig from themselves. Hence the 
constitution oT J'oland was theoretically that of an aristocratic 
Republic with an clcciive head. Originally, under the Piasts, 
Poland hado tended to the ordinary momuThical fonn, the 
Roleslavs and other kings of that dynasty acting as sovereigns 
like their ncigliboiirs ; but this teiKh'uoy had been arrested, and 
by a series of enactments commencing witli the Diet of Ohenoiny 
in 18?11, the Polish nobles had limited tlie power of their kings. 
Thus, at the very time wlien society everywhere else in EiUrope 
passed through a monanliical pliase, and became consolidated 
into powerful national sovereignties hereditary in certain lamilies, 
Poland stood out a.s an elective Republic. In the sixteenth 
century, the governing arrangements of this kingly Republic 
were as follows: — At the head of the State was the king, the 
chief judge of tlie Repuhlio, and the fountain of honours and 
dignities. Next^ to liim, and surrounding him as a pcnxuineiit 
senate or council, Were the great magnates— namely, the two 
archbishops of. Gnesija and Leopol; tliirteen bishops; the 
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pfibitines, or governors of provinces; the castellans, or coiunuinders 
uudei- the palatines: and some of the chief officers of state. I’ho 
nnniher, of these senators when the tale was complete was l;)0. 
With the exception of the prelates, who were senators ex officio, 
they were nominated by the king, and held office for life ; b^t 
once appointe^d, they were all but independent, and were regarded 
by the nation as its penannent representn fives stationed near the 
throne, to keep the king to his duty. All the other nobles \vere 
on a footing of equality as regarded their public rights ; thckigh 
some, such as the Starosts, exercised civil jurisdiction over the 
others in their localities. l‘he republican theory of the constitu- 
tion was studiously observed in the aiTangcmcnls comiected with 
tite national Diet or Parliament. This asseuibly was ordinarily 
<‘<»ovcmed every two years, most frequently at Warsaw; and its 
sittings were, by invariable custom, limited to six weeks. 
Extraordinary Diets were summoned by the king on emergency. 
Wlien a Diet, ordinary or extraordinary, was to ]>t' convencMl, tlio 
king issued writs to the palatines, castellans, and other chief 
officials in the provinces, culling on them to assemble the 
]»i’ovinoial Diets or Dietiiics for tlio election of deputitis, and at 
the same time forwarding them the heads of tlio t(‘pics wdiicli, by 
prior consultation bcjtwoeu the king and In’s council, were to ho 
discussed at the Diet. The Dic.tiues, consisting of all the iiobh's 
of the respective provinces, vlccted three deputies each, and 
fnrnish(;d them with definite instructions on the matters to be 
discussed, as \vell as Avith staieirlfents of grievaneos which they 
wore lo present in the name of their constituencies. In token of 
the strictly representative characrer of tlieso d(;pnties, one of each 
three was called tlie nniitiKS or spokesmah, and w^as charged 
with the active duties of the deputation. Tlie assembled doputi('s 
thus representing the constituencies of the nobility, the magnates 
or senators, and the king formed the Diet. Deput^^s from some 
towns also hud scats in the Diet; and on special occasions 
Polisli Ih'ussia sent representatives. It w^as a theoretical regula- 
tion, that no measure could be passed in the Diet except by 
a unanimous vote ; and that the veto of any one member of tlic 
Diet could throw out a measure. Practically, under the Jagellou 
kings, this regulation lay dormant; the uocessai'y. unanimity Avas 
generally secured by some means or other ; and tlie republiii and 
the king managed to get on Avell epougli together. 

The national religion of Poland Avas Homan Catholicism ; but, 
the G reek church had very many <idherents in the eastern pro- 
vinces ; and the Hussite movement of the fifteenth century, and 
the Lutheran lieformation of the sixteenth, had largely aficctcd 
Polish society, and converted immense numbers of Poles to the 
Protestant faith. In Poland, as in otl^ipr countries, the Pro- 
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testants for u time suffered violent persecution ; but in the reign 
of Bigismund II. (ir»4i)— 1572), they had so increased, that it 
became necessary to toh^rate them. Many of the highest Folish 
nobles became zealous Protestants; many of the prelates and 
priests iiiarried and left the Bomisli Church; and at on© time, 
Sigismund himsell' seemed so friendly to the Befonnation, that 
Luther dedicated to him an edition of his translation of the 
Bible, and Galvin Lis Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Pb(' toleration, thus extended to the Protestants, had been long 
enjoyed l>y the Jews — a people first heard of in Poland about 
the tenth century, and who had multiplied in it more rapidly 
than in any other coiiutiy, gradually getting into their owm hands 
almost all the commerce of the nation. Pan-zyd,'' or “ Master 
Jew,” hecame a great man in every Polish village — dilated and 
scoff(3(l at, as every whore tdse; but pow'erful as the money-lender 
of the divStrict. In 1 540, the Jews of Poland ])oasted that tliey 
had five-sixths of the trade of the nation; and considerable alarm 
was at that time felt at their iuoreasiug proportion to tlio rest of 
the community, and the increasing boldness with which they 
practised and tlofoiideil tlieir religion. I’he Polish kings tried to 
screw money out of them by poll-taxes and other means, but 
with little success. 

In speaking of the degree of civilization attained hy the Poles 
undei* the Jagcllon kings, reference can be made only to the so- 
called nobles — tlio mass of the peasantry are to bo conceived as 
living in tlicir dirty villages, ignorant and boorish, thongh pro- 
bably in the ciijoyiucut of as great physical plenty as tlu^ pea- 
santry of any other laud. The nobles, on the other hand, aro 
spoken of ?is a singhlarly handsome, sprightly, intelligent, and 
polite race, generally wcll-accomplislicd, and wdth an extreme 
facility in learning foreign languages and liabits : the women 
animated, cltVer, and juore beautiful than the women of any 
other continental country. Hotli sexes affected rich dresses of 
silk, velvet, and the like, lined with sables and oilier furs ; and 
the graceful costume of the Polish cavahy became the admiration 
of Europe. The bravery of the ihiles, and their military excel- 
lence ill every respect, were tlien, as now, universally admitted ; 
and, whatever modern theorists of a cortniu class may say, there 
is no better tc^t of a nation s stuff and substance than how it will 
fight. Nor, if wo take national pr(»gress in letters, and produc- 
tiveness in men of science and scliolarsliip, as a truer index of a 
nation s worth, have, w^e any reason to deny tlie Poles a j*espect- 
able place. The histoiy of Slavonian literature and learning, 
whether in its Polish, its Russian, or its Bohemian branch, is 
still a sealed letter to us of the western nations; hut, if we may 
trust Polish authoritiest the Poles begnii early to compete vigo- 
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rously with the Germans and other in various walks of 

liter^ura In the twelfth century, they ti&li us, they had their 
Gallxts, their Clioleva, and tlieir Kadtubekr and in the thirteenth, 
tlieir Boguchwal, their Reszko, and their Martin Polohus ; all of 
whom were ecclesiastics, and wrote olironieleft or histories lof 
Poland in very good Latin. The chui'ch, now oaHed St. Stephen's, 
in Vienna, was erected by a Polish architect of the eleventh ciefe- 
tury, named Octavian Wolener — fact which it is interesting to 
know, but the worth of which, as a proof of Polish genius, it k 
for Mr. lluskin to decide. It was in the fourleehtli century, 
]K)WCvor, that Poland became really distingnished for her scholars 
and men of leaniing. Till then, the Polos, like the Hungarians, 
tlic IBohomians; the Germans, the Swedes, and the Danes, had 
Leon obliged to resort to the schools of Italy for their education ; 
but, in 1817, their groat King Casiinir founded their own Uni- 
versity of Cracow — which tlius had the precedenco by some years 
of the universities of 1 Vague and Vioimn, and hy a whole cen- 
tury of that of TiCipshi; and from that time, not only had the 
Poles the means of odiujation in their own country, but Ger- 
mans, Bohemians, Danes, and Hwedes, (*{imc to Pctlaiul to be 
educated. To this century belong George of Snuok, and John 
of Glogow, botli professors of philosophy in the great Polish 
uiiivorsity, and voluminous authors in liatin : .rohu Dlugosz, an 
eminent historian and statesman; and Brndzewski, and Martin 
of Olkusz, mathematicians and astronomers. In the following 
eentury, iliere was an outburst of^k)libli genius iii the Slavoni»m 
veniaoiilar, represented in such names as those of the poots 
Kochanowski, Roy, Ryhinski, GroeJlo^v^ki, and Tvlonowicz ; and 
the prose- writers IMiechowitii, Kromer, Bielski, Gomicki, Orze- 
chr)W'ski, and Paweski. jVlany more names might bo mentioned, 
dour to Polish oars, though uncouth-sounding enougli to ours, as 
belonging to wliat the Poles regard as the golden age of their 
literature, wliich came to a close nhout the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. These we have to accept on faith. , There 
is one Polish name of this period, however, which does carry 
with it associations to all the world — that of Nicolas Kopernik, 
or Copernicus, wdio was bom at Thorn in 1 478, and died in 1548. 
Yes, it was into the head of a Pole, wdth an indubitably Polish 
visage, and a real Polish brain working behind his deep, sly cyi‘S, 
that the thought entered — tlio most revolutionary in its efiecta 
that has ever occurred to man since the world began — that the 
vast starry heaven did not move tbund our petty earth, but that 
the earth itself did all the work more simply hy spinning on its 
own axis. This, at least, is one feather in ^he cap of J^hmd; 
and it ought to count for something against the Plica Polonicaf 
Altogether, from this sketch,, without going to any excess of 
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compliment, it would appear that the Poles wore a very respectahle 
nation in Europe in the times at their Jagellon king»s— with cer- 
tain glaring defects and faults as compared with other nations, 
hut with peculiar virtues as well, and with* a .political system 
which, could a modern Radical have looked upon it, he would 
pit)l>al)ly litivo pronounced nearer his ideal than that of France 
or ^England. No one could have predicted that in two centuries 
this nation, after a career of degeneracy almost unexampled in 
history, would cease to exist. Yet such was the fact. The i*uin 
of Poland was brought about by the operation of two sets of 
causes — the one external and the other internal. 

The external causes of the ruin of Poland consisted in the 
gradual rise and aggrandizement of certain other powers, lying 
round it, and capable of taking advantage of its internal weak- 
ness. 1. The Greek empire, long curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions by Mussulman and Latin invasions, and the revolt of its 
Servian and Bulgarian subjects, had at length fallen a prey to 
the Turks, who, after possessing themselves of the Asiatic empire 
of the (]5aliphs, crossed into Europe, made themselves masters of 
Constantinople (1453), and began those invasions which kept 
Eastern Europe in terror for two hundred years. In virtue of 
its geographical position, Poland was exposed to the attacks of 
the Turks, tliough not so much as Hungai 7 . 2. Russia, recovering 
from its long subjugation under the Kiptcliak Tartars, again 
began to figure as a powerful nation under Ivan III., who rescued 
the country pie^e by piece from the U'artars, and in 14H7 became 
an independent prince, with Mos(iow for his capital. His grand- 
son, Ivan TV. (1 533-^1-1584) greatly extended the Russian domi- 
nions by his conquests, and assumed the title of ( -zitr of Aluscovy ; 
and in his reign bcigaii a series of wars between Poland and 
Russia, which w'cre continued by Iris siiccessoi*s till tlie two 
countries becairie deadly antagonists. In JG13 a new dynasty 
ascended the throne of Russia — -that of the present house of 
Romanof ; and from the very first all the energies of this dynasty 
were directed against Poland" 3. Sweden, raised for the first time 
to the position of a powerful Euroiiemi state by Oustavus Vasa 
(1523 — J500), became a formidable neighbour to Poland, by 
reason of her possessions and claims on the east side of tfio 
Baltic, which led to entanglements between the two countries. 
4. The development of tlie power of Austria was a source of 
danger to Poland. Settled in the Duchy of Austria in 1273, 
the H^psburg family had gradually, by marriage, inheritance, 
intrigue, and war, increased its possessions till they, attained the 
dimensions of an empire. Among its most important acquisitions 
were Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia— which kingdoms were 
added to its already hinge hereditary possesrions by the mamage 
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of Ferdinand I. of Austria, brother of the Emperor Charles V., 
the heiress of Louis, King of Bohemia and Hungary, 
slain in the battle of Mohacz (1526), Thus, by their tenritorial 
proximity as hereditary possessors of, the Austrian dominions 
proper, as well as by their power as Emperors of Germany— 
which dignity, nominally elective, had been fixed in thein family 
since 1438 — tlie Hapsburg princes became formidable to Po- 
land. 5. 'Within the political limits ol Poland itself, a power 
lay dormant which it only required suitable circumstances to 
(lovelope into revolt and rivalry. This was the powen of the 
Protcfriaiit Marquises of Brandonburg, successors of Albert, the 
ex-grandmaster of the Teutonic order, and inheriting from him 
the double dignity of an Electorate in the German empire, and 
the Huchy of Prussia, in fief from the crown of Poland. They 
were a shrewd and energetic race, and were biding their time* 
Even ns begirt by tli(3se powerful neighbours, l\)lan(l, as other 
countries have done in similar circumstances, might have held her 
own place and grown stronger and more compac t by the pressure 
upon her from without, but for her wretclied perseverance in a 
course of slow suicide. We have described the PoliwJi constitu- 
tion as it was from about J 150 to 1572 ; that is, as it was under 
the last five of the eJugellonidtc, and as it was when Poland and 
Ifithuania were definitively united. I'lie Poles were proud of this 
political organization ; bojisting that in no country in the world 
was the constitution so Tcpublican, and at the same time so effi- 
cient in action — that in none did a central authority so re- 
spectable rest on a basis so broad and popular. After the 
extinction of the .lagellon line, however, it entered into their 
heads to make their constitution still more theoretically perfect, 
still more logically exact to tlieir notion of the republican prin- 
ciple. Tlmy availed themselves of the interregnum which 
followed the death of Sigismund JI. (1572 — 1574)*to hold diets 
and meetings, in which they settled — after much wrangling 
between the Dissidents, or Ih’otestants, and the Catholics — cer- 
tain fundamental laws for tlie kingdom in all time coming. 
Foremost of these was a provision that from that time forward 
the Crown should be actually, and not merely nominally, elective 
— no king to have any power to appoint or to indicate his suc- 
cessor, but each king to be elected in a Comitia Paludatay or 
express diet of the whole Polish jaobility, assembled personally, 
and not, as in ordinary legislative diets, by deputy. These 
elective diets were to be held in ’the great plain, near Warsaw; 
and the nobles, or all who chose come, were to come in full 
war array and on horseback; The.provisidi^ it will bo seen, w'as 
equivalent to a resqlntion that, on each successive vacancy, the 
crown of Poland should be ativertised in the European market 
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to be let or sold. It was ftl 80 ~for su«h is hiimaa nature — 
virtually a declaration that it should be let or sold by preference 
to a foreigner. 

The first person to whom the crown of Poland was let was die 
Flinch prince, Henry of Valois, brother of Charles IX., of 
St/^Bartliolomew notoriety, and himself aa agent in that deed of 
liOKTor. He was cliosen out of four candidates who answered the 
advertisement — the Czar of Eossia one of tliem. He did not 
trouble the Poles long, however (1574 — 1575), being called to 
tJie French throne by his brother’s death, and giving up Poland 
in order to become Henry HI. of France. The Poles, then, or 
a party of them, had the sense to choose, out of seven candidates, 
Stephen Batory, Duke of Transylvania, a man of talent, culture, 
and energy, whose reign (157() — 1587) was spent first in crttsliing 
op])ositk)n within the kingdom, and then in wars against Russia 
and the Cossacks of the Ukraine. TJie* Cossacks were organixed 
by him in a way advantageous for themselves and for Poland ; 
and his success against the Russians was such, that after recovering 
Iiivonia from them, he carried the war into the ver\- centre of 
their country, and all but made tliem tributaries to Poland. His 
administration of Poland was also marked by a firmm^ss < and a 
spirit of refonn, which accomplished something in s])ite of the 
obstacles of tJjc constitution. One of his last advices to the 
Poles was to make their kingdom hereditary — an advice which 
they did not follow ; for after the usual liols of an interregnum, 
they managed to elect two out of a number of candidates — 
Maximilian of Austiia, and Higismund Vasa, crown princti of 
Sweden — leaving these rivals to light for the succession. Sigis- 
mund gained the day, mid h(?canie Sigisnnmd IlL of Ikdaud 
(1587 — 103a). The reign of this king, and those of Ids tw^o 
sons, Uladishiv TV. p 032 — 1049) and John Casimir (404 9 — 1009) 
— the three rSigns forming together a period of Sw^e*dish nlle in 
Poland — were distinguished by more than usual activity, and by 
splendid successes of tlie Polisli oimiies in various fields, but 
wore on the whole disastrous in their final results. It was in the 
reign of die Sigismund IIJ. that tlie Jesuits, first introdneeti into 
Poland in 1578, acquired tlieir fiital ascendancy in the kingdom. 
Sigismund, whose paramount feeling w’^as an intense adherence to 
the Catholic religion in its most extreme form, surrounded him- 
self with Jesuit counsellors, to wJiom he abandoned all the 
general interests of the administration. Hitherto the disputes 
between the Catholics and the Dissidents of Poland — under 
which Jattor name were included the adherents of the Gi?eek 
Churchy the liotherims, and ail oUier Protestant sects— had been 
kept within tolerable bounds ; and the Dissidents, tbougli attacked 
and haras^jr had' retained them civil rights. From the time 
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of the Jesuit ascendancy, .however, -a »y«teaiatie policy of in- 
tolerance set in, the effect of which was, to alienate the Dissidents 
as a body from the rest of the nation, drive them into a state of 
ohrouio disaftection, and dispose them, on every convenient oppor- 
tunity, to form relations hostile to the independence of l^ol^d 
with foreign non-Catholic powers. 8uch powers, in particular, 
woi’e Sweden and Ilussia. Cro\ni-i)rince of Sweden at the time 
of his election to the Polisli throne, Sj^iMiiimd became king of 
the Swedes by liis father s death in 1502 ; and for some years the 
sovereignties (d* Poland and Sweden were united in his person, 
llis determination, however^ to subvert the Protestant constitution 
of iSw^eden roused tlie indignation of the Swedes, who deposed 
liiui and rallied round liis Protostant uncle, Charles IX. (159^). 
This led to a series of wars between Poland and Sweden, — the 
lloman-catliolio part of the Poles eagerly backing their kings in 
their attempts to recover tlieir native dominions; while the 
Dissidents, as w'as natural, Imd no heart for sucii an euteiprise. 
These wars — jnerged for a tune in tlie gi eat Tliirty Years’ War, in 
whicli the Swede Gustavus Adoljiliiis, as the champion of Pro- 
Ic-istantism, dared the confederate Cutholit* liosts of tl>o continent, 
and almost accomplished a scheme of political organization which 
would havtJ revrilutionized Poland as well as (.lennany—tenninated 
in 10(10, in which year, after Poland liad hcen overrun by the 
Hwodish forces of Charles X., the Polisli king, John Oasimir, and 
the Diet were fain to conclude the treaty of Oliva, and purchase 
peace hy ceding rdvouia, with its important city of lliga, to the 
Swedish crown. It w^as towards the close of these wars (1057), 
and in consequence of the aid given to the Polish king during 
the Swedish invasion by TVederic William’, elector of Branden- 
burg and feudal duke of Prussia, that another event happened of 
no small note in Jhdivsb history — tho release of the ]5uchy of 
Prussia from its <ibligations as a lief of Poland, aifd its erection 
into HU independent European state in the possession of the 
Ik'audenburgs. Meanwhile, by tlie wars with iiussia, Poland was 
suffering other torritorial losses. In the interval between tlie 
extinction of the dynasty of Riirik and the accession of the 
dvntisty of Homanof to the Russian throne (1585 — 1513), the 
Polish king, Sigismund, had been incessantly occupied with the 
affairs of Russia. The astonishing success of the famouR im- 
postor Dem^prius, w ho during this period usurped in so singular a 
manner tlie uirone of Russia, w^as owing in a great mejisure to 
the support of the Poles, — indeed, tliat mysttjrious persontige 
was not, as some believe,, an mstrument of the Jesuits, educated 
in Poland and destined by tliem for tlie egress mission of im- 
posture which he^ fulfilled* in order that he might uproot the 
Greek Church in Russia, and convert tlia Russians to the Catholic 
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faiUi. Nay more, after the death of Demetrius, Sigismund in- 
vaded became its master, and jdaced his son Uladi&lav 

on the throne of the Cziirs (lOlO). For n brief time Russia whs 
thus under Polish control ; and it was not till Michael Romanof 
ta^ight the Russians how to be patriotic (1613), that Polish 
influence in Russia ceased. Uladidav, after he became King of 
Poland, made vigorous attempts to win back his Russian crown ; 
but the first Romanof was judicious enough to keep his own by 
negotiation. Under John Casiniir of Poland and Alexis, tlie 
second of the Russian .Romanofs, the wars between the two coun- 
tries were renewed, with greater- advantage to Russia ; and, in 
1007, the Poles concluded a peace, by wdiicli they ceded an ex- 
tensive portion of their eastern possessions, including Severiii, 
Czeriiechovia, Transborystaiiian Ukraine, and the city of Kiew, 
to the Czars of Muscovy. These last wars of the Poles with 
Russia were complicated by obstinate insurrections of their 
Cossack subjects, who had been driven into rebellion by the 
interference of the Diet with that system of independent goveni- 
m( 3 nt, by establishing which Stephen Batory had attached them to 
Iceland. Tiiere were also terrible wars against the T'urks and 
the TarUrs of the Crimea, diminishing the territories of Poland 
in one direction, and exhausting her strength. Russians, Cossacks, 
Turks, and Tartars were all occasionally in league agjiinst 
Poland; and it is characteristic of the -state of Poland at tlie 
time, tliat tlie Dissidents, in tlieir deadly civil antagonism to tlio 
Catholic majoritY of their coiiutrymen, were sometimes forced into 
unnatural alliance even with the invading Turks. 

Amid all this complexity and confusion the Poles had won dis- 
tinction of one kind, 'which, in a review of their history, with so 
much on rho jnn' contra side, must he always set down to their 
account. They had gained great military fame. The naiiies- 
of their gencfals Zamoyski, Zolkiewski, Chodkiewicz, Potbeki, 
Czarniechi, Zubomirski, and Hobieski~the chief leaders of tho 
Polish armies in the Swedish, Russian, and Turkish wars during 
the reigns of the three Vasas — were bruited over all Europe r 
and some of the many buttles won by the Poles under these gene- 
rals excited the unbounded admiration of tho militai*y critics of 
the time. The reason why, w’ith nil their valour mid generalship, 
the Poles lost ground among the nations, is to be found— -accord- 
ing to an explanation which a hundred pens have iii||de trite — in 
tlieir intetnal dissensions, and, above all, in that a^irahle poli- 
tical constitution of theirs which was the wonder of the world. 
The permanent antagonism of the Catholics and the Dissidents in 
a state in which the vjhole body of the nobles claimed the political 
power, Imd a much roore paralyzing effect on the general policy of 
tho nation than the similar dissensions in other states having a 
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stronger central authority. On every occasion of importance the 
natiojci separated into two masses, facing each other, and refusing 
to find a common centre of gravity. The gi-and occasions 
for these displays of mutual opposition were, of course, the inter- 
regiin, when, the throne being vacant, the nation resolved itsrif 
for 11 few weeks or months into a tempestuous ^sea’ of elebtofs. 
Moreover, on every such occasion, the Poles bad the satisfaction 
of taking a new look at their constitution, and putting bn a new 
patch wherever they thought it capable of being mended. Their 
plan was, in those tiases, to revise what they called the Pacta 
Coiumta — tliat is, the constitutional terms on which their kings 
hold officep- adding such articles, on every new election, as tliey 
deemed necessary for the security of the republic during the reigu 
about to commence. These changes in the Pacta Canvcnta vteYQ 
gener»illy in the direction of a farther limitation of the royal au- 
thority, and a more distinct assertion of the sovereignty of the 
general body of nobles : sometimes, however, they involved 
special instructions by which the new king was to bo guided — 
as, that he should carry on such and such a war, or that he^ 
should obseive a policy of tolei-atiou towards the Dissidents. 
Nor, after the king had assumed his functions, was'mubh free 
agency left him. The Polish magnates suri oiinded him, jealous 
of al] he (lid ; luul (n’erv two years, at least, came the inevitable Diet. 
At one such Diet Sigismund II J. stood as a delinquent before his 
formidable constituency, charged witJi violations of the Pacta 
Conventa in having entered into a setu’et eon-espondence with 
Austria : and on that occasion, the primate Karakowski publicly 
told him that Jio must r(?menih(T he was ruling, not^^over a nation 
of j)easants as in his native Sweden, but over “ a nation of free 
nobles having no equals under licMiven.” Tt was not till 1652, 
liowcver, that this principle of equality, or the fre^ consent of 
every individual Polo of tlie privileged class to every act done in 
the name of the nation, reached its hist logical excess. In that 
year, the king John Casimir having embroiled himself, with 
Sweden, a deputy in the Diet was bold enougli to use the right 
wliicli by theory belonged to him, and by his single' veto, not 
only arrest the preparations for a war with Sweden, but also 
(juash all the proceedings of the Diet. Such was the fii*st case of 
the exercise of that liberum veto of which we hear so much in 
subseciuent Polish history, and which is certainly the gi-eatcst 
curiosity, in the shape of a political institution, with which the 
records of any nation present us. From that time every Pole 
walked over the earth a co'nstnous incarnation of a power sucli as 
no mortal man out of Poland , possessed — that,of putting a spoke 
into the whole legislative machinery of bis country, and bringing 
it to a dead lo(ik by Ids own single obstiuacy ; and, though the 
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ex^-rcise of the power was a diiferent thing feom its possession, 
yet every now and then a man was found with nerve enough to 
put .it in practice. In such a cme not only was the measure 
under discussion thrown out, hut, as every act of. the Diet was 
r<iquire(l to be unanimous, till the proceeiiings of the Diet firom 
first to last were aiinulled, and the entire session was in vain. 
There were, of course, varit)us remedies for this among on inventive 
people. One, and the most obvious and most* frequent, was to 
knock tlie vetoist down and throttle him ; another, in cases where 
he had a party at his back, was to bi'ing soldiers round the Diet 
and coerce it into ummimity. There w^as also the device of 
wliat w^re called confederations; that is, associations of the 
nobles independent of the Diet, ado])ting decrees with the sanc- 
tion of the king, and imposing tliem by force on the country. 
These confederations ac<piired a kind of legal existence in tJie in- 
tervals between the Diets. 

John Casimir having abdicated llio throne to return to his 
original profession as aii ecclesiastic — he w as alw'ays more of a 
Jesuit priest than a king — the Poles, in a whim, set aside tlie 
foreign candidates and elected Alicliael Wisuowiccki, a native 
youth of no mark, whose only claim was that he traced liis 
descent from the Jagellons. He reigned but a few years (lOOii- 
1{}74), and his reign was conspicuous only for a terrible invasion 
of Poland by the Turks, ami a disho)iourable peace concluded 
with these enemies, binding the Pol(;s to pay an annual tribute of 

22.000 ducats to the ISultan. It wna under the compelling sense 
of this thraldom to the Mussulmans that tlie Diet^ at the next 
election, tliough they had a larger number of candidates than 
usual, chose one of their own nobles — John Holneski, castellan 
of Cracow and grand marshal of Poland, then in his forty-sixth 
year, and already, by his long seiwicos against the liussians and 
the Tui’ks, by far the first man in the kingdom. Since the reign 
of Stephen Batory, tlic J^oles had had no such king as Sobic*ski 
proved (1074! — 1007). .He did something for Poland herself, 
and would have done more, if ho could ; but what he did for 
Europe ttt large, with J.\)liind as his instrument, is a story for all 
time.' He had released Poland from her thraldom to the Turks 
in a manner whioli all Christendom applauded — defying with a 
small army of Poles on the banks of the Dniester, an array of 

200.000 Mussulmans under the Pasha of Damascus ; and for 
seven years after tliis Poland was no more menaced from that 
quarter. But the Turks were tlien at the very climax of their 
career. ikinquenors — gathering themselves for one tremendous 
effort io aoeomplisi), what they had been incessantly attempting 
since their capture of Oonstdntinople two hundred years before, 
and advance the standard of the^ofesoeiit along the whole length 
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oS the Mediterranean. Tliey had openly svoisped ilw^ir resolntion 
to pl»s>^ it in Rome, and change St. Peter's intir a mosque as they 
had done St. Sophias. They chose Vienna for their first point 
of attack, marching tlirough Hungur}\ The Emperor Ijcopold 
fled witli all his dourt, leaving the defence of ius dominions 
the Duke of Lorraine. On the 15th of duly, 1688, the siege <lf 
Vienna began, the whole space round tlie city being filled with 
the tents of the Turkish army, each glittering with its Mussulman 
symbol. Who now could save Austria ? Who but the Polish 
vSobieski, already the terror of the Turks, who had learnt to call 
him the “ wizard-king ? " But would he? What was Austria 
to Poland that Poland should be generous to her in her time of 
;/Ced ? Had Austria deserved so well of jh.)hind ? 1'hero were 
not -Avanting counsellors who whispered tJiese questions, and 
hinted that Poland might find it her interest to let matters take 
their course. But Sobieski was magnanimous. If there was any 
leading idea and purpose of his life, it was to shatter the priwer of 
the 1’urks, to clear Europe of them and drive them hack into 
Asia, nay, to reclaim their whole empire from them, nud, restore 
in a new form that Byzantine emj)iro wJiicdi they had •destroyed. 
Had tlie other pow'ers of Europe but seconded him in his magiii- 
ficfut <lesign — wJjich ho explained in w’oixls if not hi circular 
letters — it might have been for a I'ole in tlie seventeenth 4;eutury 
and not for a Russ in the nineteenth to lead the armies of Chris- 
tendom U> the walls of Constantinojde ! h’or the present less was 
required of him. The Phnperor sent envoy after envoy to implore 
his aid; the Pope also joined bis entreaties. On the 11th of 
September the Polish army, witli that of the Duke of Lorraine, 
appeared on tli(3 lieights of Calemburg. On 'the 12tli, when, per- 
ceiving the stR’ngtli of tliu Turkish works, the armhis were on the 
point of postponing the attack, the siglitof the V^izierKariiMns- 
tHphtt and his two sons calmly taking eolfee among the tents 
roused the rage of Subieski, and shouting out in Cromwell 
fasljion, Not unto us, 0 l-iord, not unto us,” he gave the prder 
for battle. The Turks did not withstand the shock ; the siege 
was raised, and Vienna w^ns saved. In the cathedral of Vienna, 
where, amid the crowd met to return thanks for this delivernuce, 
Sobieski knelt before the altar, a priest read out in a loud voico 
the text “ There was a man sent from God and his name was 
John/' and an electric “ Amen ” rose from the assembly. Fn all 
the churches of Germany and Italy, and even in tlie Protestant 
churches of England, sermons were preached in honour of tliO’ 
hero. At Rome tiiere was a months holiday ; and Innocent XI*, 
on recxdpt'of the news, knelt for hours; in teaj;s before a crucifix* 
At this day t|ie defeat of the Turks by Sobieski before Vienna 
and tlie Oopernioan tlieory of the^heavens may go together as the 
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two greatest contribiilious made by the Poles as a nation to the 
civilization of the world. The Turks never recovered the jjefeut, 
the work whicli Sobieski had begun being continued by others, 
till by the treaty of Carlowicz (IdSll) Hungary and Transylvania 
were recovered by Austria, the Ukraine and l^odolia by Poland, 
flftid the dominions of the Porte were otherwise limited very much 
as wo now see them. All was attributed to Sobieski. Yet when, 
about the year 1780, the Englishman Wraxall travelled in Poland, 
he found to his siiq;)rise that the memory of Sobieski was but 
coldly cherished by the Poles of that day, and that, in fact, they 
rather Avished he had never existed. The reason is plain. 
Austria, which Sobieski had saved, was then one of Poland’s 
robbers ! 

The history of Poland under her four last kings is hut the 
history of her gradual subjection to Eussinn control. On tlie 
death of Sobieski, Poland xvaa, as usual, advertised in the 
European market as a kingdom to he let; and, as Erodcrick 
Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, offered the best terms, it 
vras let .to him (1697). It was the ambition of this handsome 
Hercules to he a conqueror; hut unfortunately he selected the 
recovery of Idvonia from Sweden as his first exploit, and thus 
roused, greatly to his own astonishment and that of Europe, tlio 
spirit of that young dare-devil, Charles KIT. Clinrles inviuh'd 
Poland, defeated Frederick Augustus, and compelled the Poles 
to depose him and elect another king (1704). They chose, by 
his direction, a Polish noble, Stanislas liCczinski, who for five 
years held the throne in the interest of the Swedish conqueror, 
leaving him free to turn his amis against his great rival, the 
Czar Peter, of Russia.. After the battle of Pultowa, which ended 
the career of (duirles Xll., and secured the ^preponderance in the 
north of Europe to Eussia (1709), the Saxon Elector again laid 
ola'iin to the crown of j^oland, and, by the aid of Saxon troops, 
compelled Stanislas to yield it back. He retained it during the 
rest of his life (1709 — I70;l), excessively xtnpopular among the 
Poles, who were prevented from revolting from him only by the 
terror of itussiu. The genius of Peter the Great had already 
marked out Poland as a necessary conquest for Eussia on her 
road to empire, and indicated the gradual increase of Eussian 
influence over the Polisli Kings and Diets, ns the surest prepani- 
tioii for this Conquest. A reduction of the Polish national army 
from 100,000 to 20,000 men was the first conspicuous effect of 
Eussinn inspiration in the councils of Frederick Augustus. It 
was, ho?wever, in the reign of his son and successor, Frederick 
Augustus^ IH.' {17^8 — 1768), that Poland fell completely under 
the sway of Ottussia. He owed his election to Bussian armies at 
first; and, during his <whole reign he lived so habitually in his 
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Saxon capital of Dresden, ami suflered the Russians to act for 
liim so largely in Poland, that St. Petersburg became almost tlie 
common capital of Poland and Russia. The. result 3 «rwere seen 
after liis death. In the interregnum which followed that event, 
Poland became, as usual, the scene of strife; and, under tlyj 
pretence of preserving the peace, the Russian Empress Catheriiite 
scut ti’oops into the country. Coerced by these troops, the Diet 
elected Stariislus Poniatowski, one of Catherines lovers, de- 
signated by her for the purpose (1704). Her detennination was 
that no change should be made in the system of the Polish 
government, whieli, by amending the anomalies of that system, 
might curtail her influence; and this she thought could be 
;"' < iu*ed by the election of Poniatowski. At the very time of his 
e}ecut)n, .liowever, the Diet, led by a party, at the head of which 
was tlie powerful family of the Czartoriskis, carried some important 
changes in the Constitution, designed and calculated to infuse 
vigour and national spirit into the government under the new' reign. 
Among these w'as the repeal of the absurd law of the liberum veto. 
Catherine was, therefore, alarmed : Poland seemed to be slipping 
Ironi under her hands. She found a very plausible pretext for 
intevrering. Among the acts passed under the influence of the 
Czurtoriski party, was one for excluding the Dissidents from all 
civil oilices and places of command, and prohibiting the free 
exercise in Poland of any foiin of faith except the Catholic. 
Similar decrees had been passed in former Diets during the reign 
of Frederick Augustus II. — more particularly in the Diet of 1717, 
in that of 17J^3, and that of 173b ; and from the very fact that 
the Dissidents, in consecpience of tlu‘se decrees and the perse- 
cutions to w'liich they led, had of late been driven into a po>sition 
of disaifeetion to a majority of their countrymen, and reliance on 
foreign protection, the cause of nationality and patriotism had 
become identified that of Catholicism and intolmtanoe. Not 
only Russia, but also Great Jiritain, Prussia, and Denmark, as 
parties to the Peace of (lliva, in IGGO, by which religious liberty 
liad been guaranteed in Polish Prussia, felt themselves entitled 
to protest against the intolerant measures by which the reign of 
Poniatowski hod been initiated. These powers demanded of 
Poniatowski s first Diet (1700)'^ a reconsideration of the qu(?stion 
of the Dissidents ; and Russia, joining in the demand, again sent 
troops into Poland. The Diet pix>posed a compromise, wdiich 
was so far from satisfactory to the Dissidents, that they formed 
confederations throughout the country, and, while professing 
their attachment to tlie Constitution, and even their respect for 
the Catholic church as the established chiarch j)f Poland, declared 
their determination to win, their rights, and appealed to foreign 
I'rotestant powers. This organization, at Jtlie head of wliich was 
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Prince Radzivil, became completo in 1767; and in an extraor- 
dinary Diet held that year, a plan of Prince BadziviVs, for refer- 
ring tlie <|nestion of "the Dissddorits to a commissite actang in 
concert with the Russian ambassador, was passed by intimida- 
tion — the bishops of Cracow and Kiew, and various other oppo- 
ifents, being cniried off by Russian soldiers. Inrmediately the 
Catholics formed a vast counter-confederation, called the Confe- 
deration of Bar. From end to end the country was one scene 
of anarchy, outrage, and civil war ; in some districts, the Rus- 
sians, as protectors of the Dissidents, fighting the forces of the 
Catholic Confederates — in others, where there w^ore no Russians, 
the Catholics retaliating on the Dissidents by fire and massacre. 
In addition to innumerable skirmishes, twelve battles of some 
conse(j[uence were fought between 1708 and 1772, by the Confe- 
derates of Bar against the Russian invaders. To Catholics of 
otlier countries looking on, the cause of the Confederates seemed 
the cause of patriotism; and, from France in particular, they 
received s(?cret assistance, and many voliinteera flocked to Poland 
to serve on their side. Russia, on the other liand, found allies 
in Prussia^and Austria ; and the forces of the tliree Powers, co- 
operating, trtuupled down all opposition. So far, considering the 
state in which Poland had so long been, there was nothing 
specially to shock the contemporaneous public opinion of 
Europe. Suddenly, however, an astounding piece of news ran 
over Euvc)j)e, awakening cabinets, tind forming matter of gossij) 
for newvspnpers and coffee-liouses. A treaty had been signed at 
St. PetiMsburg, on the 5tb of August, 1772, for tlie partition of 
Poland by the three occupying Powers ! 

The idea of a pnrlition of Poland originated on tliis ticcasion — 
there had been mutterings of it on various occasions b{ 3 fore — 
with Frederick the Great of Prussia. Since 1701, when his 
grandfather* Frederick I. exchanged the title of Elector of Bran- 
denburg in Gerinaiiy and independent Duke of l^ussia, for that of 
King of Prussia, the kingdom of Prussia had been a pow’^erful and 
growing state in northern Europe : and it hod acquired its high 
celebrity under Frederick IJ. himself. To complete his darling 
kingdom, however, Frcderic^k had set his heart on the acquisition 
of Western or Polisli Prussia, witli its port of Dantzic, and its 
other commercial possessions and capabilities, thus doing away 
the unseemly gap which then existed on the map between the 
Gorman or Brandenburg part of his territories and Eastern or 
Ducal Prusisia, and securing for the Prussian monarchy an un- 
broken seaboard on the Southern Baltic. He had t^en cafe, 
during tho struggle between Russia and the Confedenites, to oc- 
cupy this desirable territory with his troops ; and it was in order 
that he might be allowed to keep it, that he suggested to Russia 
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and Austria that tliey should lielp^ thems^ves . to similar slices of 
the ‘‘Polish cake,” Catherine and Maria-Xhcresa were gained 
over tb the projeet — Maria-Thei^esa, they say, reluctantly, and in 
deference to the wishes of hei’ son the Emperor Joseph ; and tlic 
treaty of partition was signed at St. Petersburg. The precise aj^- 
rangements of this treaty were as follows : — Prusdiu twk a portioto 
of the territories of Poland, measuring 10,800 English squai-e 
miles, and containing about 800,000 inlmbiiants — this portion 
consisting of all Western or Polish Prussia, the districts of 
Dantzic jmd Thorn alone excepted, and some districts contiguous 
to Western Prussia, but not included in it. Austria took a- ter- 
rittory, of 27,UOO square miles, with about 000, 000 inhabitants, 
f'onsisting of tlie whole of Gfillicia, or Red Russia, arid some 
other contiguous districts of Soutlievn Poland, adjoining her 
Carpathian frontier. Russia took a strip of tenitory on her own 
feontior, measuring 82,400 square miles, and consisting of tho 
present Russian provinces of Polotsk, Witepsk,. Mobile w', and 
Polish Livonia. Altogether Poland lost 71,100 square miles, or 
about oue-fourtli of her entire temtory, with a still larger pro- 
portion of her population. ♦ 

Porninetceu years after this first partition of Poland — to which 
the three Powers compelled the Diet to give their sanction — the 
Poles who formed the remaneut nation continued to lead a dimi- 
nished political exist(3nce under tlieir king, Poniatowski. Misfor- 
tune had produced wholesome elfeCts. Rrooding over tho ruin of 
tlieir countiT, their best men began t<; see to wliat faults in the 
nation itself that ruin might he traced. A now and healthy patriot- 
ism sprang up ; all ranks liccame united in a common desire to 
see Poland recovering from licr degradation Ify her own exertions. 
Por a time the change was only moral and sentimental; but 
gradually it exlubited itself in a resolute course of reform, affect- 
ing the institutions of tho country: and, at length, In 1791, it 
issued in the promulgation by the Diet of an entirely new^ poli- 
tical constitution, which Avas thencofoi*ward to he the fundam^jutal 
law of Poland. It is useless to describe minutely a constitution 
wliich was never cturied fully into effect : it is enough to mention 
that among the radical changes whieJi it • involvetl were these — 
the abolition of serfdom ; complete and effective liberty for all 
religious ci*eeds, Roman Catholicism remaining the national 
religion; the separation of the Diet into ^ayo hduses, somewhat 
after the English fasliion, but with a preponderance of power in 
the ujiper house ; the utter abolition of tho preposterous lihcr\(ui 
reio, and also of the old restrictions as to the duration and time 
of the sessions of the Diet ; the strengthening of the ExeentiA’^e, 
at the same time that its prerogatives were snictly defined ; the 
purgation of the electoral lists, by th^ disfranchisement of 
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l>n)kcju-down and deeaved nobles ; the admission of more of tlio 
towns to tlio political iranoliise i and the appointment- of special 
commissions to mature and <iarry out measures of reform in tlie 
adininistration, the system of public education, and the like. 
To crown all, Poland was declared to be no longer on ole(;tive 
l^igdom, but a hereditary constitutional monarchy— -the reversion 
ta go to the electoral line of Saxony, after the death of Ponia- 
towski. All over Europe the Mends of freedom rejoiced at this 
vigorous efibrt of Poland to shake off the slough of her old 
forms, and begin a new career with the freshness of youth. No 
heart rejoiced more than that of our own Edmund Burke, ^who 
hod akeady lifted his voice against the first partition, and pro- 
phesied* that out of that precedent tliere w^ould spring woes for 
all Europe. Ahis ! the hopes of Burke and other generous 
spirits were soon extinguished. On no otlier pretext than that 
it was against the interests of llussia that Poland should change 
her constitution, the armies of Catherine w^ere sent across the 
Polish frontier. A few scoundrels among the Poles welcomed 
them ; hut the mass of the nation, with Poniatowski himself, 
true to liis^duty as their constitutional king, roused themseh to 
fight. In the campaign of 1702, seven battles were fought in 
the space of six weeks. Tlie overw'liclming military force of the 
llussians, aided by the treachery of the Prussian king, Frederick 
William II., who had engaged to support Poland against further 
enoroachirients, decided the fate of the w^ar ; and, once again 
mistress of Poland, Russia proceeded to a second act of spoliation. 
An extent of territory measuring 08,000 square miles, or more 
than three times what she had taken in tlie first partition, w^as 
transferred from the* map of Poland to that of Russia; Prussia, 
by way of hush-money, being allowed to help herself to 22,800 
square miles of what remained, witli Baiitzic and its district ns a 
bonne hoii>che. Austria this time took nothing. Such was the 
second partition of Poland, which took place in 1708, and left 
Poland widi an area of 80,100 square miles — or less than one- 
third of its original extent. Even those, over I^hirope, whf) had 
found some justification for the first partition in the anarchy of 
Poland, and, above all, in the treatment of the Dissideiits, -were 
shocked at a repetition of tlie same act under such -different 
circumstances. 

One more heroic struggle, and Poland was blotted out from tho 
list of nations. Among the Polish generals who had fought in 
the campaign of 17U2, was 'rbaddeus Kosciuszko, a Pole of 
Lithuania, who had been about twenty-seven years of age at the 
time of the first partition, had left his country shortly after that 
event, and served id the American W ar of Independence ; and had 
returned to Poland, ag Lafayette retimied to Franco, breathing 
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the breath of freedom and the Faa: West. A friend’ of Kosci- 
uszko," ‘and also^f Lithuanian birth, was Niemuewiczj the poet. 
Betiring after the second portidon, Koeciuszko to L^psic aiid 
Niemcewicz to Italy, these two kindred spirits kept up a- com- 
miiiiication with each other, and with the wrecks' of the patriotici 
organization in Poland; and in Match, 1794, a new War hurst! 
out. The movement began in Cracow, where Kownszko suddenly 
appeared with a baud of adiierenta ; but it spread at once to all 
parts of the country. Never did the Poles display such bravery, 
such self-devot%n, such unanimity. The Bussians were driven 
out of Wamvw tmd other parts of Poland ; and whatever a small 
nation could do against the gigantic strength of the two great ■ 
Powers between which it was %vedged, was done. Between 
Marcii and November, 1704, fourteen battles were fought with 
various success. The fatal battle of Maciejowico, fought on the 
1 0th of October, placed Poland at the mercy of lier enemies. 

Hoj)e for a season bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked as Kosciuszko fell.” 

Not that he was killed in that battle, liowever. He, Niemoowdez, 
ajul many others of the chief Polisli patriots, ^vore taken prisoners 
by the llussians — most of them sadly wounded, Hnd> Kosoiuszko, 
ill particular, almost .hacked to pieces. ITiey were carried to 
8t. Poter.shurg, wdierc they were confined in cells till the death 
of ('atherine* Meanwhile, the Bussian armies overran Poland ; 
and in 1705, the Tliree Powers — Austria insisting on having 
a slmre of tlie spoil, if there was to he any spoil at all — arranged 
the third and hist partition of the country. Of the 80,100 square 
miles which then constituted independent Poland, Russia, entitled 
as usual to the lion’s shave, took 40,500 niiles, or almost exactly 
one-half, thus advancing her Jlaltic frontier to Prussia;, l^russia 
took 21,700 miles, extending her frontier eastward,* so as to 
include Warsaw;* and Austria annexed 20,900 miles to her 
Oullician kingdom*. What remained of Poland w'as rejiresepted 
by the figure 0 ; and as ICing of Nothing, Poniatowski ’was 
carried prisoner to St, Petersburg. There he died in i70«S, in 
the second year of Paul’s reign. Paul on his accession released 
Kosciuszko, Niemcewdez, and the other Polish paii*iots, and sent 
tlioin to America. Kosciuszko, no longer the gaDant and the 
heroic, hut a cripple and a misanthrope, survived till 1817, wlicn 
lio^ died in Swit^iserland ; Niemcewicz survived till 1841, when he 
di(}d, a venerable refugee, in Paris. 

Infinite was the declamation caused over Europe by the final 
extinction of Poland ; but declamation was all tlio intorfcrcuce 
that any foreign power, offered,; and Burke (Hod half believing 
that, after all, the crimes of kings were wo^e for the world than 
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all the outrages of peoples (Iriink •with Eevolution. Tlie cause of 
Poland innv hung in the mere winds that blew over the face of 
KuTope, or lay lodged in millions of * helpless hearts still beating 
secretly with an old life that would not die. There w'as but one 
Power visible over the whole world to which tliis cause could 
dppetil. The I’rench Revolution, already in tlie full tide of its 
mighty progress, received into its current all other struggling and 
c)p])rebsed causes, as a gmit river receives its trilmtaries. Prom 
tlie year 175*5 onwards, it was through the mean^j of the Prcnch 
Revolution, and by sei-ving under its banners, t^at till thtit re- 
mained of active Polish patriotism sought to keep alive the 
memory of Poland, and to remind the world of her wrongs and her 
(‘laims. Row the Polos Hocked into the sendee of the Directory, 
niul liow they distinguished themselves in that service, both as 
officers and as soldiers, particularly in Italy, are matter’s of fami- 
liar history. It devolvt.*d on Napoleon, as the licit and oxc(*utor 
of the French KevohUioii, to reward the Poles for their fidelity to 
him and to it. He did something to reward them, thougli not 
so much as they had expected In 1807, he took the opportunity, 
wlien he was settling the terms of peace with Prussia at Tilsit, 
to oblige that Power to give up 46,*<i()0 square miles of Polish 
tenitfiry out of the 55,000 square miles which she had appropriated 
in the three partitions. ,Of these 40,200 miles, he gfxvo JI,2(>0 to 
Eussia ; erecting the remaining 43,000 miles into an independent 
State, to be called the Duchy of VVaisaw, and to be governed, 
under the general regulations of the Napolconian Empire, hythe 
Saxon princes. By a subsequent arrangement with Austria, in 
1 809, tliat Power was oldiged to give up 22,000 miles of her 
Polish acquisitions ; of which, 2000 miles were given to Russia, 
while the remaining 20,000 were added to the Duchy of Warsaw. 
Thus, at the liciglit of Napoleon’s greatness, there wfis included 
in bis Enqhre a factitious Polish state, of about 63,000 square 
miles in extent — ainorscd of old Poland revived, so to speak, for Na- 
poleon’s purposes, and by way of political experiment. The Poles, 
of course, were by no moms satisfied with so small an instalment 
of their claims ; but they still trusted to Napoleon's generosity 
when circumstances and, above all, a rupture with Rn.ssia, should 
make it easier for him to cairy out his ulterior view's in their 
behalf ; and, accordingly, it was with a thrill of enthusiastic ex- 
pectation that in 1812 the Poles hailed tire advance of the French 
invading army into Russia. There were at least 80,000 Pol( 3 s in 
that army. The disastrous issue of the Russian campaign, how- 
ever, dashed' the hopes of Poland, and during the reniainder of 
Napoleon s career, ^the Polish question was in abeyance. At the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, this question came before a difterent 
tribunal — that of the assembled diplomatists of Europe ; and was 
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ihore discussed from a new point of view. It is certain that, 
wlien th(Jt Congress first met, there was some disposition to give 
the question a generous solution— Gastlereagh and Talleyrand, 
on the part of Great Britain and h ranee, necessarily urging such 
a solution.; while Austria did not seem to be unwilling to yield 
up all GalUcia for any equivalent consideration, and the Ilussitn 
Empei-or Alexander positively astonished the world with bis 
lib(3rai intentions. What might have been tlio result had the 
diplomatists been able to arrange the matter at leisure cannot 
now be kiiowu; the escape of Na])oleon IVoiu Elba obliged them 
to hiuTv over tlieir work without Injiiig very nice ; and the ques- 
tion of Boland was settled as follows : — The Duchy of Warsaw 
rt-.j^ed to exist — the Saxon princes, as allies of N«i)oleon, liaving 
shared his ruin. Of tlio 0o,000 square miles forming that dutdiy, 
1 : 3 , oOO were i*estored to Prussia; 2800 wore given hack to Aus- 
tria ; 10,000 were erected into an independent European state, 
called The Kingdom of Pohxnd, the crown of which was oonfemid 
on tiio Emperor Alexander of Bussia, to bo enjoyed ))y him and 
his lieirs and successors for ever, as a family possessioji quite 
separate from tho Imperial erown of liussia ; andf lastly, tlm 
small renminiiig space of 500 square miles, inclqding the city of 
Cracow and its inmicdiate vicinity, willi a population of about 
f)l,000 souls, was erected into what was callt'd tho Free Jiejnihlk 
of Cracow, under an independent govcmiment, guaranteed by tho 
three Powers in common. Erom 1815, accordingly, the interest 
of strictly I’olish Jiistory is concentrated in the so-eallcd “ King- 
dom of Poland,” and its diniiimtivo little neighbour, the so-oulled 
“ Tie])ublic of Cracow.” 

The history of the kingdom of Poland^ — Poland the Second, 
as it has been sometimes named — ^was bright but brief. Tlie 
Emperor Alexander, us wt have said, wus then a “ liberalj” in the 
English sense of the t(;rm, full of ideas such as w5re in oivcula- 
tion among the disciples of Jeremy Bentham. Since his acces- 
sion to the empire of Russia, in 1801, the Poles attached.to that 
empire had been under a far less galling tyTiinny than those 
atta<died to Prussia and Austria. In the case of the kingdoin of 
Poland, however, he had mi opportunity for a more emphaiio 
display of his liberalism. Witli enough of the true Russian 
spirit of Peter the Gnait in his veins to insist, at tlio (.'Ongress 
of Vienna, that this kingdom should belong to himself and to 
none else, he had no sooner bullied Gastlereagh and the rest into 
the concession of this demand, than he brought out the other 
part of his character, and surprised all the crowned lieads by 
granting, of his own accord, and, as it were, out of philos(;phic 
conviction, a constitutional charter to his hew kingdom, a liun- 
dred times more liberal than Castleretqjli would have granted, 
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had he been the donor. This charter was proclaimed on the 
24th of December, ISIT), or about four months after the kingdom 
came into existence. It consisted of 165 articles, among tlie 
most important of which were tliese : — the maintenance of Cutho-^ 
licism as the national religion, with perfect toleration and equal 
cil’il rights for all other sects; the most entire liberty of the 
press ; the national use of the Polish huiguage, tmd the reserva- 
tion of all posts and places, civil and military, with slight ex- 
ccpi ions, for native or regularly naturalized Poles ; the inviobi' 
bility of person and property, except after rogulfir process of 
law; the responsibility of ministers; and freedom tyid publicity 
in the legislature and in tlie law courts. The legislature was to 
consist of two chambers — a cluimber of senators, about seventy in 
number, and nominated by tJio king for life ; and a cbaiuber of 
deputies, 128 in number, returned by the districts and the com- 
miinos. All citizens of tlie age of thirty, possessing any piece 
of land, however small, and paving taxes to the amount of . 100 
Polish florins a year (22. 10a,), were eligible as de])utios; and the 
right of voting belonged to all landholthjrs, all manufacturers or 
traders of any hind, having a capital of 10,000 florins (2502.), 
all parish clergymen, all teachers, and all artists or mechanics of 
certified talent. The two chamlaTs were to have tlie riglit of 
discussing and nyecting measures; but the right of inititiling 
measures was reserved for the king and his council. Tlio kings 
were to be crowned at Warsaw, and 'were to swear fidelity to tlm 
constitiilioii ; and during their absence, the Executive was to 
be exercised by a lieutenant and a eouiuul of state. 

The Czar was thus like a man possessed both of a town-house 
for rough purposes, and a country-house for relaxation and j)lea- 
surc. Russia was his town-house ; tlieve ho was the autocrat, 
the lord of fifty millions of serfs, the framer of ukases; and, if 
you called (tu liim tliorc, you were likely to find him in gi'uff 
humour, and deep in Ijiisiness ! Poland, with its four millions, 
w^as his neat little country-box ; there he was a constitutional sovo- 
reign, governing by law and climler; and if you called on him 
there, you were sure to find liim at his lei sure, ‘with a hook in his 
hand, or sauntering in liis grounds, or talking familiarly with liis 
kailifl I Alas ! lie found las country^-box no such easy pos- 
session. I? or a time, indeed, all “went on prosperously. Tlie 
flourishing state of the kingdom of Poland during the first tliree 
or four years of its existence under constitutional government, is a 
standing answer to those who deny the 2 )ossibility of social order 
and prosperity among the Poles, unless when ‘'controlled by a 
foreign whip,. For particulars, we may refer to any history of 
the time. Ihe PdleS, on the ono hand, did justice to Alexanders 
good intentions towarc^j them, and began to like him. Tliere 
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was hardly such a thing os an opposition-party in the Polish’ 
Diet, .and (Toveniment found its work easy. On the other liand, 
Alexander was pleased with his l^oles, and was proud of them ; 
and once, in the fulness of Ws heart, he declared to them that so 
convinced was he of the advantages of constitutional goverjj- 
ment, that he only woited a proper occasion to retire from busi- 
ness as an autocrat altogether, enfranchise »ht; Russians, and 5et 
up a Parliament in Bt. P(3tersl)urg. This was in 18J8; hut 
before two' years had passed, the relations between him and the 
Poles were totally changed. 

Two causes conspired to produce the change. In the first 
place, granting that the Poles were as happy as it was possible 
i(?'‘ rlie best constitution to make them, there could not hut still 
linger among them an inextinguishable sontimeiit of nationality. 
SopliisticaU^ as ‘we may, it remains a sound belief, recognised by 
all speecli and all literature, that a man w'hb forgets his country, 
wdio forswears her past, and is dead to the legends of lier fame, is 
a wTctch and a caitifi*. “ If I forget tlu'C, O tierusalom, may my 
right hand forget her cunning!” was the feeling of the Hebrews 
of old ; and the tune of it is eternal. The four niillio*ns of Poles 
who formed the kingdom of Poland, cherished in their hearts, as 
a sacred altar-liro, the memory of Poland the Great, and of all 
her sufferings and wTonga. Tlicy looked around and saw masses 
of their fellow-eountrymen cherishing the same recollections, and 
subject to various foreign govommenls, keeping them asundoj by 
force, and systematically crushing out of them all that was 
iV)lisii. Was it wonderful that, even iu their own prosperity, the 
dream arose of a restored and reunited }^,ohind, and that tho 
mighty melaueholy w'lii(rh forsakes not hearts bereaved, took pos- 
session <t)f tlieir young men ? Still, liad not actual events cliafpd 
this melanclioly into actiem, it might have remained y. mere senti- 
ment, exhausting itself iii novels and tales of the Polish past, 
and fervid national songs. Buch events did occur. Partly i.u 
consequence of oliences given to Alexander by expressions ‘of tho 
national aspirations in tho Polish press, partly iu consequence of 
a change in Alexander s mode of thinking, there arose a struggle 
of the usual character hetw^ccii the sovereign and the people. 
An anti- Russian party sprang up, and Government found itself 
impeded. Piece by piece Alexander proceeded to violate tho 
constitution. First of all, iu 1819, came an ordinance establish- 
ing a censorship of tho press. Other unconstitutional decrees 
followed. Russian troops were quartered in Poland, and paid 
out of its revenues, contrary to charter ; illegal arrests were 
multiplied ; the Diet was not convoked ; and in one matter after 
another, tlie king changed into the autocrat. Alexander's agent 
in Poland — his eccentric, uncopth, and ferocious brother, Con- 
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stimtino — increased the rngc and disaffection caused by these 
nttciisures, by a thousand outrages, and a perpetual tone of insult 
ill all liis dealings with the Poles. It is impossible, iu a skim- 
ming narrative such as this, to give an idea of the merits of the 
qparrel hetweiui Alexander and the Poles; one must go down 
among the concrete details to understand how much the Poles 
iiad to endure. It is enough to say tliat, before Alexander s death, 
tluj I\)los had cause to hate him ns a tyrant. 

Nicholas suc<?eeded liis brother in 182(>, and inherited the 
quarrel begun with the Poles, lie was not the man to shrink 
from going througli with it. He never had any sympathies with 
constitutional government. He hated it from thb first, and came 
to the throne with the determination to release himself as soon as 
possible from his single personal connexion with it. Far more 
openly and decisively tlian his hrotlier, he dealt with Poland ns 
an autocrat He called one Diet, and came to a rui>ture w'itli it. 
Every act of his rule added to tlie spirit of discontent, till at 
last all Poland became organized against bis goveniinont, and 
ripe for insurrection. It was tliouglit that tlie Poles would avail 
themselves' of the Turkish war of 1H2S to rise in behalf of .their 
constitution; but it was not till November, 1H80 — four m(»nths 
after the Troncli revolution of July had given the impulse — tliat 
the “ movement' occurred. How, on the 29th of that mouth, 
the young men of Warsaw began the insurrection by attempting 
to seize the Graud-])ukc Constantine; how the insuiTectioii 
hetwaim^ general, and the Russians vrvro driven out of l^ohind ; 
how Clilopicki, the conimandcr-in-chief of the insurgents, lost 
time, and the infliieT\tia] Poles sought to negotiate witli Nieholas; 
how Nicholas returned for misw’er that he would have nneondi- 
tionaJ surreuder or nothing; how the IVdes tlicn threw- olf aMegianoe 
to the bous(3^ot llomniiof, and established anew government under 
tlio presidency of Prince Adam Czartoriski ; how, for seven months 
of 18J11, tlie Ilussiuii armies, first under Diebitch and then under 
Paskiewitch, fought battle after battle with the .Poles; how, partly 
through mismanagcnioiit, partly through deficient numbers and 
resources, all the valonr of the Poles failed of final success ; 
how terribly Nicholas avenged himself, hy drafting the l^olish 
patriots into his armies, sending them to Siberia, and driving 
them, hy Imndreds, intf> exile; and how, acting on the so-called 
law (>f nations which clerdares that conquest cancels all prior 
tenures, he forthwith declared Poland no longer an independent 
state, but only a province of the Russian Empire,--all this, 
there are many who remember. Nicholas had attained the object 
of his wishes. Hocdeclared, some twreive years riftenvards, to the 
Marquis de Custine, that, sooner than play the part of a consti- 
tutional king again iw any part of Europe, he would fall back 
upon China, 
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The little republic of Cracow, though occupied by the armies 
of the three Powers, maintiuned a nominal existeiKJe till IHIO, 
when it was . formally extinguished. Thus, the- second time, was 
all trace t)f Poland obliterated from the map of £urope. 

The question of the present day is, Shall Poland be restored to 
tlje map of Europe, and ought Great Brit^un and Erance to laboir 
to restore it? ..Take the vote of the entire populations of the t^o 
. countries, and the answer will be overwlxelmiugly in the affirma- 
tive. It is no longi?! a question of seutimentalisin, of abstract 
belief in the doctrine of nationality. One may cure very little for 
that docUiue; one may hold, as some do, tljat nationalities are 
factitious tilings, which can he made and modelled as w^ell as 
itn \ {hiLig else — as well as cheeses, for example — if only you grant 
the application of sullioieiit time and sufficient pressure ; one may 
hold that all history luis been hut an illustration of the factitious- 
ness of nations, and that, though the case of Poland is a very 
gbiring case, even the anomalies connciCted witli it might be got over 
in tile lapses of yc‘ars, and Europe benehtod by the new combiua- 
tiuiis Avliicb luive resulted from the disru]>ti.on of the once great 
fSln\oiiian mass calling itself the nation of tlie Poles.* One may 
think in this Nebucluidiiez/.ar fashion, and yet he thinking nothing 
to the purpose, as the question now chances to be presented. The 
question now is wdiethor, he llie abstract view of the case what it 
may, tlie resurrection of Poliuid is a nf*cessity for Europe. The 
tmiversal feoling is tliat it is. If it is desirable tliat the Czar 
should he hcaten, the restoration of Poland is a necessary means 
for that cud. You may debate the lirst point, but, if you concede 
it, you cannot delialc the second. liiero is, indeed, a kind of 
M‘(juJlooliism, if -we may so call it, in politil;s, which, judging of 
countrip and their prtispects solely from tables of their J’evenue, 
their exports, their imports, and the like, loads us into wretched 
niistakos. If w^e heat Russia enough in tlie Crimea, ftnd bombai-d 
her enough wJicrcver she sliows a fort, and blockade her coasts 
enough, it is thought we shall have driven back Russia, and 
arre.stecl her course ol' aggrandizement. It is forgotten that there 
are certain powers and agencies in countiies, swaying them and 
directing tliem, of a kind that cannot be tabulated by Mr. McCulloch 
— belonging, so to ^pealv, to the category of the impouderahles. 
It is forgotten that in her theoiy of Panslavism, for example, and 
her fanatical propagandist spirit as, the champion of the Orthodox 
Greek (ffiurch, Russia possesses elements offeree ever at work — 
active wlxile the cannons are roaring, and as active when they are 
silent ; and that, while these spiritual forces remain in ])cr, she 
will still be a conquering nation, though St. Petersbiu’g shall havo^ 
been laid in ruins. Those who advocate* the restoration of 
Poland take a more profound view of t]je w’-ar. We must meet 
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Nicholas, they say, not with battles merely, but Avitli new political 
combinations. Wherever our armies tread, they must not merely 
leave a carnage of Kussians behind them; they must plant per- 
manent political arrangements inconsistent with the. re-extension 
of Kussian power in that region, and finding tlioir own interest 
ifi preventing it. In the striking phrase of the author of the 
Lfittre d I'EmperewTy we must impassion the war. And what more 
effective way of doing so than by moving the restoration of 
Poland? A restored Poland — that is, at least, one ni^ces^iy ]>art 
in tiie great self-supporting political combination, by setting up 
whicli Russian supremacy in Europe will be made impossible. 

Any opposition that the idea of restoring Poland may still 
meet with, arises partly from the disinclination of the oflioial 
mind to all ‘‘ large ** measures ; but partly also from a kind of 
disgust with the Poles nationally and personally. The past of 
Poland seems to many to promise but ill for the future. A nation 
always in anarchy ; a nation of wrangling nobles and miserable 
serfs, both a prey to Jews and Jesuits ; a nation, the poor of which 
were tlie most squalid in Europe ; a nation tried and found 
■wanting, tried and found wanting again — ^Avhut hope is there of 
any resurrection for it 't As regards tliis mode of argument, W'O 
beiievo we have furnished the means of judging of its wortli in 
the foregoing retrospect. To us it seems that injustice is done 
to the Poles by those who use the argument — that their history, 
even at its worst, attests their possession of certain peculiar 
virtues and capabilities, counterbalancing their faults ; and that 
certain points of their history may be selected — as, for example, 
under somoof the Jagellons, and again in 1751 — 5, and 1815 — BO 
— when they really ekhibited powers of civil cohesion and orderly 
self-development as great as were to he found in any|||^ntem- 
porary nation. How much of the anarchy and national mis- 
fortunes of the Poles arose from the single fact of their having a 
bod political constitution ! True, they made that constitution ; 
but the philosophy of the connexion between a people and its con- 
stitution is not so well understood as to enable us^to aver that a 
superior people can never have an absurd constitution. Tho 
P<>les amended their constitution, and, so far as they had a trial, 
after they had done so, they were not found wanting— which looks 
as.if a superior people might, by some fhtuity, retain political 
forms altogether unworthy of .them, and suffer in consequence. 
Of the , question of Polish serfage, we have already said enough: 
liespecring the personal habits of the Poles, here also we feel 
that our "philosophy as to the connexion of such habits with 
national character is defective. In the time of Henry VIII., 
Erasmus found the houses of the English, the most filthy in 
Enrope. The Scotch pf last century were not a ve^ey cleanly 
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people, if we may believe the tourists df the time. Yet neither 
the .English nor "the Scotch have shown an incapacity for self- 
goveranient. In fact, however, the uGcounts of Polish habits iu 
this respect seem to have been exaggerated. Wraxall, in 1780, 
found the Polish ladies high-bred, accomplished, and beautiful 
women, and Polish society of the higher ranks generally about 
the most delightful in Europe. Among the Poles that come 
under our observation in this country,- we find many true gentle- 
men. Polish refugees, indeed, are not popular, as a class ; but 
what refugees are ? We often wonder wlietliev, if there were a 
revolution in this country, and if a body of young niou were 
driven by the result tO'tlie (JJontinent for refuge, and obliged to ' 
seek a livelihood under all kinds of difficulties, their conduct 
would he more creditable to their native land tlian that of tht^ 
iVilish, or the Italian, or the Hungarian refugees in England is 
to theirs. There are certain virtues which are very apt to give 
way when the pecuiiiaiy basis on which life itself rests is witli- 
drawn ; tuid besides, refugees, even in a good cause, are not 
necessarily the firmest and best eharncters produced by their 
respective countries. Such cliaractcrs, however, must1}i' amongst 
thoiji ; and we have ourselves known Ikilish r(;fiig(‘es, as w^ell ns 
Italian and Hungarian, of whom any eonntry might be proud. 

Altogether, we think it a very safe assertion that, w'ere the 
Polos restored to their independence now, they would show that 
the lessons of the past have not been lost upon them. If they 
did not form a nation internally regulated at once on the best 
principles, they would at least form a nation externally strong as 
a whole; and that is what is chiefly wanted. But, besides, the 
.Polos, sucli as they are, exist — they cannot be swept off the face 
of the earth ; and the question is, shall they he Russian or not ? 
If Russia can manage the Poles, surely it is within the compass 
of political science to devise a system by which they could be as 
w'ell managed and yet be free from Russia. In what precise form 
Poland could be best resuscitated, and how practically th6 pro- 
*blem of her resuscitation might be best 'solved in the present 
state of Europe, we shall not profe&s to say. Count Krasinski 
hints that the problem might be Solved quite consistently with 
the Austrian alliance, by inducing Atistria to give up Gallicia as 
the nucleus of a new Polish state to^ be formed by tluj gradual 
annexation^f parts at least of Polish Russia and Polish Prussia. 
He gets over the difficulty by supffbjSng that the Western Powers 
might in that case give the Danubiem Principalities to Austria m 
exchange — a remedy which most will think' as had as the disease. 
Leaving this, question for' practical politician's, we will add, for 
ourselves, only two remarks. First, Poland must be resuscitated 
as a whole, and nearly in her full ancient extent, as a country 
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stretehiii" from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Secondly, the 
restoration of Iceland will not do alone. Hungary and Italy 
must at the same time he made independent nations, and the 
other Sluvonians of Austria and Turkey must he also organized. 

is only by a division of the map of Europe into nationalities, 
permanent by reason of their conlbmiity to natural conditions, 
and nearly equipollent an respect of their mass, that llussia can 
be resisted, ttnd a true balance of power established. 


Art. VI. — Cambridge University Reeorm. 

1. lieportof the liogal Cominissinv appointed in 1850, to inquire 

into the State, Discipline, Studies, and lieveniies of the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge. 

2. Cambridge University Transactions daring the Puritan 

Controversies of the UHh mid Mth Centuries. Collected 
by Jamks Hkywood, jSI.r., F.R.B., F.S.A., of Trinity ('ol- 
loge, Cambridge; and Thomas ■\Viij(irrr, M.A., E.S.A., Hon. 
M.Ii.S.L., CorrespondingMember of the Institute of Fi'ancM*, 
2 vols. t?vo. H. G. Bohn. 1854. 

3. The Ancient Laws of the Fifteenth Century for King's Col- 
. l-ege, (Javthrklge, and for the Public School of Eton College, 

Collected by 4 AMKS IlKYWOoi),JM.r., F.R.S., and Thomas 
Wright, M.A.vE.S.A. 8vo. Longman and Co. 1850, 

4. Memoirs of the Li fe of the Her. Charles Simeon, M.A., late 

Senior Fellow of King s College, and Minister of Trinity 
Churchy Camhrid/je, with a Selection from his Writings and 
Correspondence. Edited l)y the Rev. William CAJirs, AI.A., 
Fellow tmd Senior Dean oi* Trinity College, and Minister of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge. 8vo. Hatchard. 1847. 

6. How shall we examine Dissenters? J. H. Parker: Oxford 
and London, j 854, 

»’t?ntiirj', says Walter Savage Landor, "‘seems to 
\Jf have been split asunder: one half rolling Jprward, the 
o^er half backward ; inquiry closed by icebergs, cre^lity carried 
to the torrid zone. Oxen no longer speak in the cow-market, 
but wooden images roil their eyes in the shrine.” Applicable as 
tliese words are ,to; the busy hum of daily life,. they are yet more 
so to the venerable halls on the banks of the Isis and the 0am. 
Wliile thie last half-yejir has seen restrictions removed, and. tests 
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Iftid aside by Parliament for Oxford, the Univei'sity herself has 
placed her l^usey second on the* poll of professors. On one 
niondnf? she appoints a well-known votaty of science, who was 
not educated within her walls, her deputy-render in geology; on 
the next, slie bids adieu to one of her far-famed sons, who is gom% 
to join his Oriel colleague, J)r. Nevrmnn, where ** credulity is 
carried to the torrid zone.” Still our cenUo-y rolls forwaid, and 
if w’o may argue from tte rapidity with which the Oxford Refonu 
Act passed the T^ords as well as the Commons, we may hope for 
similar n'sults when Cambridge Eeform is brought prominently 
before tJie nation. 

The voluiiu?s of Messrs., Heywood and Wriglit, plac<*d at the 
he<id <»1‘ our article, contain much material for learned antiqua- 
riaus, but tlu^y require translating into the rough and ready lan- 
guage of ordinary life. Tlu^ puljlie recjuire to get a bird's-eye 
view of tlie university — cifi it is. Wo will attempt to draw the 
picture, winch we frar will after all appear confused to niiiniliateJ 
readers. We are desirous of showing tliat while there are groat 
evils, tljore are coiTesponding remedies. Wi’ may add, tliat wo 
arc not without hope of seeing the latter applied. IIlI; IM'ajesty’s 
Crov('riiment have lately shown signs of some activity. They do 
uoi intcuid to leave the ^Mieport of the Royal Commissiono’s of 
Inquiry'’ to remain, like the ihousaiid-and-oue blue-books, a 
lump of dulness and doadness. Lord Palmerston hag^entored into 
correspondence with the Prince (Jhuncellor, and the importance of 
his letter niduces us to gi\e it entire: — 

“Whitoball, Dec. 12, 1855. 

‘•Sir — H er Majesty’s Government laivc had •before them the letter 
addressed by iny predecessor, on the 4th of Oct. 1852, to the Chan- 
cellor of the University of (^.unbrulgo, 

‘‘Your Royal .Highness will, without doubt, I'emember that her 
Majesty was pleased, in her speech from the tlirone, on the 11th Nov. 
1852, to acquaint Parliament that she had caused to be transmitted 
to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge respectively, copies of the 
Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry upon these Universities, jind 
bad called the attention of those Universities to those reports, with a 
view to a deliberate examuiation of the recommendations contained 
therein. 

“ A statement was subsc(iucutly made to the House of Commons, 
that the Government thought it desirable that ample time should he 
allowed for a lull examination of those matters, and that it was not 
intended that any legislation on the subject of the recommendation of 
the Commissioners should be proposed to Parliament during the then 
current session. 

“At the same time, though it was not d€;cmec\ expedient to discuss 
the various details eomiected with subjects so important and divorsihed 
as the matters in question, yet lefgrence was t made to some essential 
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points, with respect to which her Majesty’s Crovemment conceived 
that it would be tlie desire and expectation of Parliament, w^ith a 
view to the public welfare, and to the extension of the useful influ- 
ences of the Universities, that plans of improvement should be enter- 
tained. 

( “ These points were ; — 

“1, Au alteration of. the constitution of the Universities, with a 
view to the more general and effective representation of the several 
main elements which properly enter into tWfeir composition. 

2. Tlie adoption of m^sures which might enable the Universities, 
without weakening the proper securities for discipline, to extend the 
benefits of training to a greater number of students, whether in con- 
nexion or not with cplleges and halls, and also to diminish the relative 
disadvantiiges which now attach within colleges and halls to students 
of comparatively limited pecuniary means. 

“3. The establishment of such rules with regard to fellowships, 
and to the enjoyment of other college endowments, as might wliolly 
abolish or greatly modify the restrictions which now, in many oases, 
attach to those fellowships and endowments, and might suhjet^t the 
, acquisition of such fellowships and endowments generally to the 
effective influence of competition. 

“ 4i. The* establishment of such regulations with regard to fellow- 
ships thus to he acquired by merit, as should prevent them from dege- 
nerating into sinecures, and especially the enactment of a provision 
that after fellow.ships should have been hold for such a time as might 
be thought usasonahle as rewards for early exertion and distinction, 
they shoidd either be relinquished, or should only continue to be held 
on condition of residence, coupled with a discharge of active duty 
in discipline or tuition, or w'ith the earnest prosecution of private 
study. 

“ 5. And, lastly, the establishment of provisions under which col- 
leges possessed of means either particularly ample, or now only partially 
applied to the purposes of education or learning, might, in conformity 
with the vjpw’s which founders have often indicated, render some 
.portion of their property available for the general i)urposcs of tlie 
University beyond us well as within the college w^alls, and might thus 
facilitate the energetic prosecution of some branches of study, the 
importance of which the University have of late distinctly and specially 
acknowledged. 

“ It is obvious that for the attainment of these ends provision must 
be xua^e for the careful adjustment of existing statutes, and for the 
abolition or moditication of certain oaths which are now periodically 
administered in some of the colleges. 

There are other changes tending to the increased efficiency . and 
extent' of study which would naturally accompany or follow those to 
which I have ^verted, but wliat I have stated may be enough .to 
explain the general ^pectations which her Majesty’s Government have 
been led to form under the influence of their sincere desire to acknpw-’ 
ledge the services, and to respect the dignity and due independence . of 
these noble institutionsf and to see their power and influence enlarged 
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to the full measure of the capabilities indicated by their splendid 
endowments. 

Actuated by these views, her Majesty’s Government do not hesi- 
tate to determine that, so far. as depended upon, them,' d considerable 
interval of time should elapse, after the reports of the commissioners 
had appeiu’ed, before any specihe propositions should be discussed as 
the degree and nature of the legislation respecting the universities 
which it might be requisite to submit to Parliament. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government, however, feel that the time has now'' 
arrived when it will be due, both to the country of which these uni- 
versities ar(i such conspicuous ornaments, and to the well understood 
interests of the Univoi*sities themselves, that these (luostions sliould bt? 
decided. . 

'^1. therefore, request tliat your Iloyal Highness will, in your capa- 
city of Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, have the goodness 
to take an early opportunity of informing me what measures of ' im- 
provement that University, or so far as your lioyal Highness’s know^- 
ledgc' extends, any of its colleges may bo about to undertake, and what 
aid they may desire from l^wliament in the form either of prohibitions, 
of enabling powers, or of new onactimnits. 

Her Majesty’s Government, are anxious to receive this information 
in such time as may enable them to give to this important subject the 
careful deliberation it demands, and to be in a condition to advise her 
Majesty thereupon, if possilde, by the month of February. 

“ Her Majesty’s Govornmout, however, have no hesitation in avowing 
their opinion, that repeated jumI minute interference by Borliamenf in 
the affairs of the Universities and their colleges would be an evil, and 
they are desirous to inaintaiii the dignity of these institutions, and to 
secure for them the advantages of freedom ol‘ action. For these rea- 
sons, therefore, as w'oll as on other grounds, they earnestly hope to 
iind, on the part of these bodies, such mature view*s and such enlarged 
designs of improvement, as may satisfy the reasonable desires of the 
country; and by obviathig the occasion for further interference, may 
r(;lieve those persons in the Univemties who arc ehargqd with the 
w^'ighty functions of discipline and instruction, from the distraction 
Avhieh the prospect of such interposition must necessarily entail. 

“ I am, Sir, your Royal Highness’s dutiful servant, 

(Signed) “Palmishstok. 

“ To Field-Marshal His Koynl Hislmcss Trince Albert, &o., 

ChaiMscllor of the University of Cambridge." 


A grace of the Senolip appointed a syndicate or select coinmitf oc 
to reply to this letter ; but largo measures of reform cannot be 
expected from the University itself. In the folhnving remarks wo 
slmll present our own answer to this important document. 

W(i’ Address ourselves at once to Lord Palmerston’s proposed 
alteration in the constitution ortlieXJniyersity,;|ivith a view to the 
more general and elffective repi’esentation of the several main 
elements which properly enter into its ccynposition. Wo pro^ 
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coed to 3 iitorp 3 -et tlie formal address of a Sci^retary of Btate, by re- 
dneing it to the ordinary language of cotnmon life, 'fhe Homo 
SctTcmn^ very ^visely proposes some alteration in “ the coiisti- 
tution of tlie Cniversity/' By its constitiuion he ovidontly 
7 neans those laws and statutes which give legal force to the pro- 
ceedings of th (3 corporation, entitled in the 13 Eliz. ch. 29, “ The 
Chnncellor, Masters, and Scholars of tho' University of Cani- 
hridge. ' This corporation exists for the promotion of “ sound 
learning aiulof religious education,'* and is chartered for the culti- 
vation of all the liberal arts and sciences of which our forefathers 
knew either the name or the nature. Its rulers are coin])elled to 
govern their suhjecits by ccrUiin statutes prepared by Dr. VVliitgift 
and his friends for the subjugation of tbo Puritans in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and enforced by royal authonty alone. These statutes, 
with the Act which sanctions the prc.vions regulations of the Uni- 
versity, have been published by ^Messrs. Hey wood and Wright, 
together with other liistorical documents which explain their 
W’orking in the good old times of Bnvghley and Essex, and the 
two Charleses. Now, without requiring our readers to pertiso 
those arcWteologicnl documeuts, W(^ inuy fairly claim their assent 
to the assertion, that laws adapted to flic times of Elizabeth are 
utterly nnsuited to those of Victoiia. However well disposed the 
present authorities might be to act upon tlic suggestions of tho 
Home Secretaiw, they have no powm* to deviate a hair’s-breadth 
from the letter of their written decrees: they are hound by iiiitny 
oaths to tlieir rigid observance. The lapse of nearly three (U‘ii- 
turies has rendei'cd the greafx?r part of them shams and shadows, 
and the worst wish wdiichw’e indulge for them is tliis — to be hung 
up as soon as possible, as fossil curiosities, in the veiy centre of 
Professor SodgAvick’s geological museum. To justify the severity 
of our criticism on tlicse decrees of the Tudor formation, wo must 
take a rapfd glance at the cumbrous machinery of tJiat constitu- 
tion Avhich Lord Palmerston proposes to alter. Public opinion 
needs ample material for its fonnation, and when thoroughly 
roused to a sense of the nature and extent of tJie disease, it will 
exercise its OAvn discretion in the discovery and application of tJie 
remedy. 

An English University is essentially a twofold institution. It 
is not what the public is at first sight d||fposed to think it — a 
mere sum total of so many colleges. It nas an unseen existence 
independent of every collegiate struetuj’e, yet it is intimately bound 
up with each of them. This primary conception of an Eiiglisli 
University, as distinct from^ foreign ones, must be fixed perma- 
nently in the The city of Oxford and the town of Com- 

hridgo contain a certmn number of colleges, visible to tlje eye 
and paipahle to the*tottch. Who dwell within their walls, and 
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what they do there ; what they teach and how much they learn, 
what tliey leave untaught and unlearnt, may soon bo known to 
all who trouble themselves to inquire. Uut when these stuae 
persons walk out of their gothic gateways, and meet for an Lour 
or two under other cloisters for diiffoi-ent purposes, the collective 
body becomes a general acailemical corporation. This com- 
monwealth of literature and science on th»'. banks of the Coju 
<ionsists of various members of seventeen collogos, and is known 
to tlic law of the land by tlie title already quoted from the Act of 
Elizabeth. Ijike other corporations, it has duties to dischai*ge, 
revenues to dispenses «n(l i)rivileges to enjoy. It becomes one of 
those national institutions in which every Englishman has an 
and its object being the promotion of leaiiuug and reli- 
gion, the arts and sciences, its present position and its fntui'o 
pro.spects are worthy of the study of every intelligent member of 
•society. 

From lienccforth,” says the scion ol‘ our Eighth Harry, “ by 
the name of (Jliauiicellur, Maisters, and Sehollors of the liniver- 
sitie of Cambridg, aud])y none other name or names, shal ye ])e 
called and named for ever more.” But the institution is "older 
tlian the name. Edward 1. by his letters patej)t first pennitted 
the foundatiou of a college. Eroiu that happy or disastrous mo- 
ment the collegt?s have been growing in numbers, iiitluenee, and 
wealth, and have succeeded in turning the University out of doors. 
JSucceeding kings and (pieens, lords, conuiioiKjrs, and ladies, have 
founded and endowed public jjrofessorships and private colleges 
and hulls, till the present complicated relation between University 
Jiud c<;)lege has pi'oduceil uii entanglement of interests which re- 
quires a new University constitution. 

The practical griverument of the united corporation is carried 
on by the Chancellor or iiis dejiuty, the Caput, and the Senate. 
'Jlie Chancellor is the responsible head of the university, having 
the supreme executive authority Avithin its precincts over every 
matriculated member, lie preserves and defends ita rights and 
privileges, convokes its assemblies, and is the supreme judge in 
liis own court over all causes within his jurisdjction. He is 
tdiosen by the senate, by public competition, after the usual 
method of electing members of Parliameni. He is usually somo 
nobleman of distinguished rank; at present -the office is held by 
his Royal Highness the Queen s Consort. On ordinary oe<tnsioiis, 
however, his aid is never invoked. When the Crown has anything 
to write to the University, thodignm vindice nodus is assumed to 
have arisen, and the illustrious Chancellor may at any time take 
his academical throne in the Senate House. The Vice-Chancellor 
is his resident imd practical substitute. By a* decree of the heads 
of houses in 1587, he must be the head pf a college: beholds 
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office for a single year, and is tlie visible representative of tlie 
limited momu'cby of tliis imperimi in imperia. He presides in 
the Consistoi-y Court of tlie Chanqellor and at all meetings of 
the Caput : lie confers all degrees, is an official elector to many 
professorships and schohuships, as well as to many inferior offices 
of utility and trust. If we understand Lord Palmerston s letter 
aright, tiie main elements of this corporate “ constitution” are to 
be preserved, and to be made fax* more effective. The Vitje- 
Chancellor s duties and liabilities must he more defined and re- 
duced to the wants and necessities of our times. . It has now 
become a most burdensome office, wliich the heads rather shun 
than seek. There is far too much mediseval etiquette about it. 
All this impedes its business functions, and must he set aside. 
Surely lie can w^alk from Cains l^idge to St. jMary s without a 
silver poker parading tlirough the streets before him. Let him be 
accompanied wiili'due dignity while he is presiding in the Senate 
House and seated on tlie judicial bomdi, but spare him all tliis 
tinsel while undcu* the bright blue sky of heaven. The real power 
of the office increases every year, and if Lord Palmerston’s sug- 
gestions Aixe carried out, must increase tenfold for some years to 
come. He s]u)uld be relieved from outward pomp that be may 
be entirely devoted to inward reform. Like other cliief magis- 
trates, be is also a judge. Let his court henceforth be a county 
court, and common-law procedure take the place of its “ civil ” 
relation. 

The Caput is the next estate of the academical empire ; and a 
most important one it is, for these two reasons: First, every 
“ biir* to be submitted to tlie Senate must originate with this 
iiTesponsible committee : and secondly, eacli membtu’ of it can 
veto everything. One single vote against tlic best possible improve- 
ment, puts an extinguisher upon it. Measures commonly called 

resolution^” by public bodies in London, have the mime of 
“ graces” iu the technical jargon of the University. No grace cim 
originate in the Senate at large. Eveiy “bill” must he intro- 
duced in this upper house of despotic oligarchs. They are only 
five ill nnmbei*, with their < haiiinaii as the sixth. Now% werc' these 
five the cliosen representatives of u living, active body of intelli- 
gent professors, tutors, and masUTs, they might bo endured : but 
they are the select list of a close coqiorationj .of heads of houses. 
It is now time that such a capvt should be voted mortmtm, niid 
s]iould.b« replaced in an efficient manner. 

Transfer the scene for a mpment to the government of England. 
I’ho Tudor, scheme is this. The Speaker of the Lords, witli five 
others, neither,-, the wisest nor the wittiest of their species, h%VJ® 
the sole power of driginoting every law, and each of the ^x-hy 
his single voice caii. annihilate the action of the whole. ^Jl the 
while the Commons House is looking on in silence, and* playing 
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at the garae of shut your eyes and open, your mouth, and take 
■what these rOTerend fathers please to send - you. The marvel is, 
that with such an eieeutive council as this, idany improve- 
ments have taken place within the last half eeninry/ 

The Sehak. itself needs i^consttttdtion, aM new nuwefe. / . 

' It is composed of two houses, called Regent and nUn-Itegeiit : 
each house votes separately, silently and styretly^ Ay or no •!» 
ell the utterance allowed to some of thfe most eminent men in the 
kingdom. The T^yndhursts, tho Macaulays, the Goulborn^, and 
the llolfes, may indulge St. Stephen’s with their eloquence as long 
as they please : but in their own classical Senate they must keep 
their finger upon the lip. Proctors and scrutators gather up in rapid 
seconds the condensed oratory of learned legislation. The kind 
of reform required is as follows : unite the two houses; appoint 
a 'prolocutor — say the Public Omtor — a kind of speaker of the 
Commons House, Let him explain every grace to the Senate as / 
it is received from their reverences above : allow a mover and 
seconder, ‘as well as the mover and seconder of an amendment, 
to address the house, and then let the votes be taken. 

The financial system requires revision. The University chest 
must bo unlocked, and a vigilant eye must overlook thef man who 
keeps the key. A yearly balance-sheet of ucr ounts should belaid 
before the Senate. 'Phat house must know how the money is paid 
in, and when and why it is paid out. The accounts are doubtless 
all kept correctly, but they arc balanced in the dark, and the 
auditors do not report. A public Auditor is required to be elected 
in the same open manner as tlie public Orator and the burgesses 
of the University. The fees payable for various degrees require 
readjustment; a list of them is found in e^^ery annual calendar, 
and the sooner it is revised, the better will the chest become filled 
with a golden harvest. The University is also a trustee for many 
valuable bequests for the promotion of literary, scSentific, and 
religious learning : enlarged powers are required respecting many 
of these, as there is a perpetual stmggle between the alternatives 
of either violating the trust or defeating the objects of the original 
dopor. 

The information which even members of the Senate could obtain 
respecting the actual revenues of the University, and their expen- 
diture, Was until recently the scantiest possible. King Henry VJII. 
granted the Rectory of Burwell, which now produces about 
lOOOZ. per annum. Each student at' matriculation pays to the 
chest, the registrar, and the tax to Government, jointly, the 
sum of 51. lOs. ‘ There fire about 45Q students matriculated every 
year, and allowing the tJniversifJ^ to‘ receive from each, this 
item amounts to UOOZ* Then the fees for the various degrees, 
with fines for omitting various aoademic||ir exercises, which ate 
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perfectly obsolete, are supposetl to smount ta about 30001. per 
aimum. These cautions for exeroiaea never required, are a gro3» 
abuse, wbicii requires instant aboHtioa. Not only does the coia* 
mon chest profit by flueh extortions,, but individual oflScers, 
especially the registrary. For in estimating the income of the 
university, it is essential to* separate those fees which are pmd 
to the chest, from those which are swallowed up by individual 
officers. For instance, when a D.D. degree is- conferred by 
royal mandate, the extra fees amount to 23Z. 14:« ; of this sum 
the Divinity Professor receives only li. 78."; the chest, U, la. ; but-^ 
the registrary, whose duties might be discharged by a salaried clerk 
at 2Q0Z. per annum, receives 121. Ba. Every B.A. pays to the 
common chest 2Z. 58. 3d., and to the registrary, 3Z. 38. Every 
M.A. pays to the common chest, if a fellow, 2Z. 1 Qd. ; if not 

a fellow, 3f. 38. 2d., and also to the registrary, CZ. 08. The^ yearly 
average number of B.A.’s and M.A. s, for tlie last ten years, has 
been, B.A.*s, 320, and M.A.’s, 210 ; so that while the chest has 
received about 1200Z. from this source, the registrary has re- 
ceived 2220 guineas from this source alone. Facts such as these 
justify the ifecessity for a searching inquiiy and an entire chang<3 
of system. The common chest of the corporation loses the means 
of accomplishuig much good. Many important public works are 
crippled and abandoned, through a diversion of the fees from the 
common chest to the profit of separate officers. 

The expenses of the corporation are great of late years — the 
■expenditure has largely exceeded the average income, in conse- 
quence of extraordinary outlay for the observatory, the museums, 
lecture-rooms, the printing pi'ess, the library, iiud similar acade- 
mical improvements. * The salaries to officers and servants not 
paid by specific fees amount to about 4r)()0Z. per annum. The 
number of ^xaniim«tions having lately increased to a very great 
extent, the payments to the examiners have also increased ; as 
each examiner is paid 20Z. out of tbo common chest, when there 
is no. special trust-fund provided for the purpose. Altliough these 
auditors are annually appointed by the Senate, yet the public at large 
know nothing of the particular items of receipt and expenditure. 
It fe absolutely necessary that the wJioIe balance-sheet should be 
laid annually before the Senate, that every member may know not 
only the ^tate of the University's capital and income, but also the 
amount of fees annually re(!eivcd by every university officer. 

There' is another point of view from which we must look at this 
literary corporation. They are n great mercantile firm in the 
priutmg'Iiii©. Fiom the hour that Henry VIII. granted them 
the lieehce of printing “ all sorts of books,'* these master printers 
have enjoyed special privileges and monopolies, over which they 
have watched with jealous carCj^ The Yice-Chancellor , is the 
senior partner in a- house whose nvals have been the JSaskervilles 
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and the WoodfaJls af successive gtaierations. ' Their profits, 
however, riofcwithstanding their monopoir of printing Bibles and 
Prayer-]^oks,. have never heen great, and of Ifete yeans hav© been 
all but evanescent. ^Notwithstimding its advantages,, it -has 
been of late years a complete frilure, -^md this s^gests the 
question, Ought the University to be a gigantic traidUng firm? 
We reply that this is one of the excrescences which require foT)© 
cut off with an Unsparing hand. The establishnient may ' fairly 
be called a large one. It comprises firames for 70 compositors; 
presses for oG pressmen; 8 steam printing-machmes ; and was 
for home years under the superintendence of a London manager, 
at, a salary of 400i. per annum. The Royal Commissioners 
pointed out the want of the commercial element" in the manage’ 
raent of its “press,” and the Senate adopted the very, pfan 
which the Commissioners tliink objectionable : viz., a partiiership 
wdth a printer and a publisher. • This arrangement is justified by 
its advocates on the ground of the loss of the .main source of in- 
(5ome — the profit on printing the authorised version of the Bible. 
Since the trade was thrown open, by granting licences in Scot- 
land, profit has been exchanged for loss. In 1816, 195,000 
Bibles and 243,500 Testaments were printed at this establish- 
ment, the lowest price of a biblc being 2s. ?kl. In 1850, the 
number of Bibles was 31,000, of Testaments 35,000, and the 
lowest price of a Bible was lOd. Here is reason enough for shme 
change, and the reader shall now judge whether these learned 
tradesmen are wise in their generation. The Prince Chancellor 
is now the Co.” as a sleeping partner in the mercantile firm of 
Clay, Seeley, and Co. Each of the two visible heads provides 
5000Z., and “the Co.” adds another 10,000f. in the shape of the 
existing stock and plant. The resident printer is to receive 400J. 
per annum as salary ; and the London bookseller a pominission 
of 2j- per cent, upon the sales of Bibles to societies, and 12 per 
cent, on the sales to the trade. The term of partnership is four- 
teen years, with leave for the two tradesmen to withdraw within 
the first three : “ the Co.” guarantees its colleagues 5 per cent, on 
their capital for the first three years, and itself a- similar per cent- 
age, if it can get it ; and the remtimder of the profits to be 
divided equally between the three. The spirit of aviuice has 
surely been outwitted here by the genius of commerce. The 
real tradesman has the best of it ; the amateur printers can 
S(;arcely hope to make things “pleasant” at last: for they must 
provide 500Z. interest, 400?. salary, and at least 800?. per centage, 
before tliey can drop a single sixpence into that bottomless pit— 
tlie common chest. Senators at Cambridge must surely be easily 
misled ; for when the co-partnership was submitted to the acade- 
mical Senate, only two non placets were re<»rded Bgainst it. 
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A parliamentary Commission would find mucli scope for use- 
fiilne'ss here, and their powers should be stringently defined, as the 
cavillers would be many, and the <|uiescent few. Questions of 
finance always give rise to accusations of injustice and to fury in 
debate ; let the ultimate apjpeal be bat wisely selected, and justice 
and discretion will certainly tnumph. 

'In order to convey in the briefest way a knowledge of the 
amount and sources of income enjoyed by the University and. Col- 
leges respectively, we present our readers with the following 
tabulated statements, from the Beport of the Boyol Cambridge 
Commission 

TJlBLBS lUBLATIKG TO THE XmiVEBSITT 01* CAMBBinaS. 

Table 1., 

Ahnual University Income, applicable to general purposes^ on the 
average of seven years, ending at Michaelmas, 1851.* 


^Matriculation Fees £1,874 7 1 

Fees on B.A. Degrees 914 1 7 

Fees oh other Degrees 921 8 5 


£3,709 17 1 

Income arising from other Fees and Fines.... 146 4 3 

Income arising from Land 484 0 0 

„ Houses 148 7 0 

„ Burnwell Manor 6 14 4 

„ Bumwell Tithe Bent 

Charge 1,660 0 .0 

„ Government Annuities 507 18 6 

,, Pn)fits of the Pre^ss 895 0 5 

„ ' Dividends on Stock 187 0 0 

„ Wine Licences 221 8 6 


AhnuaiHJniversitylncomefor general pmT;>oses, £7,966 3 1 
Table 2. 

Annual Income of the University of Cambridge, appropriated to 
objects, estimated on an average of seven years, ending at 
Miehoeluias, 1861. (From the evidence of the Vice-Chancellor to the 
Boykl Cambridge Commission, p. 16.) 

1 Library Subscriptions, at the rate of six shil- 
lings a-year, from every member of the 

University, except Sizars £1,957 5 8 

. Tyo4hirds of the Library Fines 25 14- 9 

of Legacy for the Purchase of Books 

(Manistre) 160 4 

* Carried forward .'.£2,138 6 *9 

• Evidence of the Vice^lhaacellor Qt Cambridge, 15, in the Report of the 
Royal Commissiohore* , , 
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Income — Gmeral and Specific. 


.. Broughiforward 0 9 
Imterost of Legacy for the Worts ► (^4^ 6 6 

„ Bostat Estate...' , 186 6 . 9 

j, Woodwardiaxt Kstate, . ' 

for Geol'i^cal Mu- V / / ^ ' 

seum arid l^fessor 848 2 *& ' 
„ Fitzwilliam Legacy 2,021 & 9 ^ 

For the Botanic Garden T..... - 287 8 ‘'di ' 

Crane's Estate,’ for Sick Scholars ^ 186 19 10- 

Interest of Stock, for the Bamsden Sermon 

on Colonial Church Extension 5 1 iO 

For Scholarships’ and Prizes 1,16118 7 


je7,564 3 8 

Five Craven Scholarships 375 0 O 

Battle’s Scholar 30 0 ^0 ■ 

Two travelling Bachelors, from the Worts* 

Estate 200 0 0 

Two Smith’s Prizemen 50 0 0 

Norrisian Prizemen 12 0 0 

Browne’s Medallists 15 16 0 

Christian Advocate, from Hulse’s Estate 24l 10 6 

Hulseaii Lecturer 318 12 4 

Hulse Prizemen 117 1 6 

Palmer’s Legacy for Arabic Professor 32 18 2 

Norrisian Professor, from Norris’s Estate, with 

a small donation to prisoners in Cambridge 102 17 6 

Disney Professor of Archseology 29 2 6 

Beceived from the Members of the University, 
on account of the tax imposed upon matri- 


culations and degrees, an annual income of 3,051 9 7 

X12,140 10 4 

Annual Parliamentary Grants received for Professorships. 


Begins Professor of Civil Law ^96 16 11 

„ „ 33 15 . 9 

Professor of Chemistry 96 16 11 

. Professor of Anatomy 96 16 11 

Begins Professor of Physic 33 15 9 

Margaret Professor of Divinity 10 17 10 

Lady Margaret’s Preacher 7 18 6 

Professor of Modern History 369 6 8 

Queen’s Beader in Botany 176 6 1 

' Jacksonian Professor 96 16 11 

Professor of Mineralogy.,.,..., 96 16 11 

Exftm^uel College V..' 13 14 7 

University Chest 7 18 6 

Banker’s Commission and Stamps 2 9 5 

5 6 


Annual University Income for specific objects, £13,271 2 . ,6 
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TABIdB ’3. 

Table of Bevenues.pf CpUeges in tl^ University of Cambridge, from 
the Report of the Boyal Commissioners of Inquiry into the University 
of Cambridge. 

^ Annual Income of St. Peters's College,... £7,311, 8. 0 

,, Pembroke College 12,0X3 8 0 

„ * Trinity Hill ‘ 8,6X7 2 10 

„ ^ King’s College 26,857 7 11 

„ Queen’s College 5,34i7 0 1 

„ Christ’s College 9,178 16 5 

„ St. John’s College 26,166 14 11 

„ Magdalene College 4,130 0 0 

„ Trinity College 34,521 19 10 

„ Emmanuel College 6,5X6 16 8 

„ Sidney Sussex College,... 5,392 16 10 

„ Downing College 7,239 17 0 

£148,699 2 1 

Appro admate Annual Income of Clare Hall, 

Caiui^ College, Corpus Christi College, St. 

Catherine’s Hall, and Jesus College 36,400 17 11 

Annual Income of all the Colleges £185,000 0 0 

The professorial system is intimately bound up with that of 
finanoe. The very obje<;t of the University is that of teaching 
and examination. All its fonas of government and its artificial 
etiquette of dresses and degrees are worthless, except to con- 
fer grace and dignity on those who teach and those who leoin. 
We hold that the University is bound to be the teacher and 
the examiner of her students, and that a revival of the profes- 
sorial system is essential to her proper discharge of the duties 
intrusted to* her. It is well known that in both our English 
Universities, the colleges have gradually usurped the functions 
and mponsibilities of the University ; but during the last quarter 
of .aioeutary, public attention has been aroused to the abuse, and 
Cainfaridge has done much to wipe away the reproach. Still we 
are* prepared to contend that more may be done with groat case 
towards the imjprovement of this vital element, and the eorre- 
sptoding' extension of the examinations. We must beg the reader’s 
pariant attention while we slate the case as it is ; point out defi- 
oiencifMS^ and .show how these serious evasions of dn^may h6 
rectifiedL ' 

!|]!hS 'twenty-pixe existing professorships are aa follows 
guag^,.tihrfla ; Hebrew, and A rabic. Exact Sciences, four ; 

Pioinian,. Lowhdian, Luoasian, Jacksonian. Natural Sciences, 
four; Ohemi^ry, Cteology, Botan;^, Mineralogy. Medical Science, 
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two; Physic ftnd Anatomy. Tli^logjr> three; Begins, Margaret, 
and Norrisian. Civil Law, one Moral Philosc^hy, one ; Modern 
History, one; Political Eoonohay, one; Mnsion.one. 

Thei^ are also various readers, and lectures in languages, aeienee, 
4ind divinity, besides the Downing pj^ofessors of 
and Physic, and teachers of some modem lanjsfuoges. ' ’ ' 

The efiici«acy of these ofiftcers must alwtiys depend upon the 
manner in which they are remunerated. A few of them are fniriy 
endowed, others tu’e paid only lOOZ. per annum ; while some have 
no endowments at all. Some also, ore paid by the fees of the 
students who vxdunteer their attendance, and others receive fees 
froiu those who take degrees in their respective faculties. This 
scantiness of remuneration has led to various abuses ; ono 
professorship being held with a deanery, another with a mastership 
of a college: Tlie most glaring instance of abuse is that of 
anatomy, the professor having held a college living in Yorkshiro 
for twenty-eight years. He is the last of a trio well known to 
the men of former days as ‘‘ Stone Clarke, Bone Clark, and Tone 
Clarke and strange as it may seem, it is necessary to prevent, 
by some imperious by-law, tlie only representative surgery in 
the University from holding a church Imrig of 780Z. per annum. 

The langu^e professoi’s all lecture and examine : and of late 
ycai-s the activity of the staff has been greatly increased, as each 
has bis assigned duty of either lecturing or examining. But 
•there are many desiderata yet to be carried out before the University 
can be said to perform its duty to this moving generation. First 
of all, it must be thoroughly understood that it is the bounden 
duty of the Uruversity to attach the very best men in evei 7 
science to fill the choir and conduct the examinetions. Adequate 
stipends must be provided, so that the occupants may bo 
compelled to resign all college dignities and offices. . Canonries 
of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborougli might bei^assigned to some 
of them. In Languages, at least five addition^l^e requisred,. viz., 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, and Enjmsh. In Dwinify, 
the restrictions on the Norrisian professor oom|llling him to read 
‘^Pearson. on the Creed like a parrot should^e taken off ; the 
Hulsean foundations should be consolidated ; md instead of dry 
sennons at Sfc. Mary’s, the regular duties of a practiscal teacher of 
pastodfol theology should be substituted for them. Happily, the 
incomes of the two Hulsean foundations allow of this change. 
Powera should be conferred upon the parliamentary Ccanmis* 
sioners to give to such alterations the full force of legid decision* 
In the Exact Sciences the number is sufficient : but the Lowndion 
should not be held wdth the deanery o^t* Ely. Such pluralities 
are a bar to the promotion of young and meritorious aspirants: 
It is a national disgrace that^no scienvfic position is open to 
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ft mtwi like Adams. He already pranks ^ith the first astronomers 
ot Europe, and as yet lie lias no opportunity of devoting his 
talents to the public service. The Natxural Sciences . are well 
provided for ; but the remuneration is disgracefuBy contemptible. 
Bor who will not venerate that prince of locturere, the Geological 
Professor ? and who can surpass in talent and versatility the 
admirable Jacksonian? Additipnal chairs are needed for common 
law, metaphysics, and ancient liistory ; and they should be open 
to competition to the whole world, without any futther test than 
that of fitness for the office. They must all be independent of 
college fellowships. A collision often arises between college and 
university duties, and the college always triumphs. The colleges 
have too often swamped the University. We should struggle 
manfully to get rid of this giant evil* by restoring to the University 
its teaching duties, iind rendering the very best men in tlie 
United Kingdom responsible for the examinations, in all the arts, 
sciences, . and faculties. We emucstly press upon all who have the 
slightest interest in these pursuits the duty of watchfulness as to 
the proposals contemplated by the ensuing Act of Parliament. Let 
tliem advoibate the introduction of these principles, which will 
materially aid the Commissioners iu consolidating many of the 
bequests of which the University is the irustoe, and in iipplying 
the finances 'to the purposes for which they were designed, viz., 
the unrestricted promotion of sound learning in every branch of 
modem scdonce, literature, and religious knowledge. 

fWith the view of enabling our readers to form their o>v’ii 
opinions respecting the scientific courses, we submit to their 
notice the following details. The duties of the four professors of 
the exact sciences are discharged as follows : — 

. The Phimian Professor is the University Astronomer, and resides 
at the Observatory. Professor Challis lectures during the 
Easter term on hydrostatics, pneumatics, and optics, and the 
nxathematicol theories of sight and sound. .He also admits 
the students to the Observatory, and explains familiarly the 
practicd parts of astronomy. He illustrates his lectures by 
original e^tperiments. The Professorship was founded by Arch- 
deacon .Plume, ,a.d. 170-1, and is endowed by the rent of an 
estate at Balsham, and a payment of 50Z. annually by the bequest 
of J)r. Smitli, the founder of the Smith’s Pr^es. The common 
chest- graiit annually such a sum as wull make tlie income 
amount T^ sum of thiee guineas is paid by. each 

stud^ fOT the first course; two guineas for the second, -and- 
aftaisvards the attendance is free. Professor Challis .examines.; 
for-the and has the whole of the ..aatrpnomicjal': 

dtttiea^f’ the OhservatoiT under his control. He was appointed 
in 1886..' 
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The Lowndian Profeesoieliip was founded by Thomas 
liowndes, Esq., a.d. 1749, and is endowed with" an estate 
of 800i, per amiuhi: As the electors are the Lord Ohancellor^aad 
four other- cabinet ministers, it is essential that' the candidates* 
scientific acquirements should be tinged with the hue of 'the 
ministerial politics. It is enough to know the date of* the 
appointment, to ascertain that the present holder must not osSy 
be a sound astronomer, hut an equally sound Whig, r Professor 
Peacock was appointed in 183G; and the founder s will directs 
his attention to astronomy and geometry. Every Lent term 
ho endeavours to make his hearers acquainted with the present 
state of these sciences, and with tlie practical methods of 
observation which are in use in modem observatories. He 
exhibits the most improved astronomical instruments or models 
of them, mid explains their use both at the Observatory and in 
the lecture-room. He also examines for the Smith’s prize. 

The Lucasian Professorship was founded in a.d. 1663, by 
Henry Lucas, Esq. ; and was formerly held by Sir Isaac Newtoti. 
It is endowed with tin estate in lledfordsliire of lOOi. per annum. 
Professor Stokes lectures on the theoretical principled of mathe- 
matics, and examines for the Smith s prize. The electors are, all 
the heads of houses. 

The Jacksonian Professorship was founded in a.b. 1783, and 
endowed by the Rev. Richard Jackson with lOOi. per annum. 
The resident regent M.A.’s are the electors ; hut the restrictions 
imposed by the founder are highly objectionable. A Trinity 
man is to be chosen aeterin imrihus; next a Stafi’ordshire, 
Warwickshii'e, Derhy^iiro, and Cheshire man. Nothing can be 
worse than such foolish regulations : the founder might as well, 
have fixed on the cut of the coat or the colour of the h^iir. 
Happily, in 1837, a Fellow of Cuius fulfilled tl^e requisite? 
conditions without the slightest detriment to the interests of 
science. Professor WTllis lectures on the mechanical sciences, 
including the steam-engine, and all the passible combinations 
of constructive mechanism. His course is given in the Michael- 
mas term, in the schools in the Botanic Garden. The fees for 
the first course, are as usual, three guineas ; for the second, two 
guineas; and afterwards gratis. These fbur professors arc 
members of a permanent board of mathematical studies, and are 
thus entrusted with a superintendence of the mathematical 
examinations of the University. Certificj^s of attendance on 
the lectures of any two of them is required for candidates for 
honours in the natural sciences. ^ The natural sciences have 'also 
four professors : . the Professor of Chemistry delivers thirty lectures 
dhring Lent term, and twenty during Easter term ; the first on 
the elements of tlie science ; ^and the tsecond on the mote 
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advances bxaaches-r-especially organic chemifitsry.- Professor 
Gusaixung was elected by the Senate^ voting as t&ey do for 
a.' ^member of Parliament, a«d/ 1815. The' 'professorship was 
fennded 1702, and the salary of lOOL per annum is paid by 
tiie Troasuiy, by annual grant of Parliament, on exhibiting 
a certilitsate of having delivered the prescribed course of lectures. 
The usual fees as above mentioned are paid by students, and 
aspirants to medical degrees are required to attend. 

TJic Professorship of Geology was founded by Dr. Woodward, 
A.D. 1727. Professor Sedgwick has held the office since AiD. 1818. 
He has now the advantage of explaining to his students the rich 
stores of a geological museum belonging to the University ; and 
as ladies are admitted to his lectures, they always draw a full 
attendance of young men, among whom tliefair sex are gracefully 
intermingled. Geological rides are also taken, where the quarry 
and the common form the subject matter of discourse upon the 
mysteries of the pre-Adamite world. 

The Professorship of Botany is a patent office, having a Crown 
salary of 200Z. per annum, ft was founded by the University in 
A.D, 1726.* Professor Henslow delivers his course during Easter 
term, and students in medicine are required to attend. Herbor- 
iying excursions are also made, in which botanical physiology is 
practically illustrated. 

The Professorship of JCneralogy was founded by the University 
A..D. 1808> and a salary of lOOi. is now annually assigned tt> it 
by Parliament. Lectures are delivered by Professor Miller, on 
minerals and crystals, during Lent term ; and the students have 
access to a very extensive mineralogical museum, in which the 
professor explains the nature of the materials used by architects, 
aealptors, and lapidaries, both ancient and modem, and exhibits 
specimens ^which illustrate this branch of science. The usual 
fees are paid, as previously stated. These four professors are 
maaodM^ of a permanent board for conducting the examinations 
for honours in the natural sciences : and certificates of attendance 
upon any two of tliem are required from candidates for such 
honours. 

, The Exammatwn Syetem . — The paramount duty of the Uni- 
veisity autlK»rities is to frame and conduct ^ improved system of 
nymBBjnation. , As the professors already enumerated are respon* 
sible to the nation at large for their skjll in teaohiztg, so should 
they be ixjqnired to ^vise the best possible methCMk of 
imtiom / ''The 'changes which have been gradually iiitrodaced have 
prepared tho way for still more important ones. These 
changes have heexk silently and steadily accomplished by degrees 
during iheTast tiifrty yea»u, and we are now about to>3niikeiaddi^ 
tioiidl for complete revision of the whole 
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system as far as the degree of B»A. Ihe . great objsQci of nine-f^ 
tenths of the students is to obtain this degree either yrith honours 
or without them. At the commencement of^tte pfebent century, 
the University was singularly oareless about the trahung of the 
great majority of its students* The colleges had absorbed all the 
attention of tlie authorities; the student was ue^'er examined till 
the period for :teking his first degree, and that ordeal was the 
slightest possible. It was below the standard of any third-rate 
school in the kingdom. The lapse of half a century has been 
accompanied by gx’eat changes, and these point the way to fresh 
improvements. We shall now state freely the measures which 
to be immediately adopted: — 

1. I'he University and the parliamentary Commission should 
revise the present system of examination for bachelors degrees 
in every faculty. 

2. The first degree should be conferred without any religious 
test or any formality before the Vice-Chancellor. If rendered 
imperative before proceeding to higher degrees in any of the 
faculties, great pecuniary outlay and waste of time would be saved. 
The necessary changes would suggest themselves as circumstances 
demanded. The examination system is at present in a transition 
state ; various anomalies have grown up from the improvements 
being Introduced piecemeal, without the slightest reference to amy 
intelligible uniformity. 

When the professoriate is called into more active duty and 
placed on a more extended basis, honours should he conferred 
after searching examinations in common and civil law, ancient 
and modem history, the natural sciences, nie<iicine, surgery, and 
music, as well as in morals, theology, and 'metaphysics. The 
senate have already admitted the principle of gwt Iwmmes tot 
studif ; qmt Htiidui tot examiuaiiones. Farther details are unr 
necessary ; pmcticable methods may soon be discovered for car- 
rying out aHbes^al principle, free from all religious tests and oaths, 
with completeness and precision. 

Having proved the necessity for so many changes of funda- 
mental importance in any efficient scheme of University reform, 
we must refrain from wearying the reader with a discussion of 
others equally essentiaL The Prime Minister of the Crown has 
lately expressed his detennination to " carry the hand of reform 
feariossly into every department of the State,” and we would sug- 
gest fox his immediate consideration that s|l religious, tests for 
M. A- wd the higher degrees shauld be abolished by Act of Par- 
liament. Law and medicine, history and science, should be free 
as air . from even the semhknee of a rdigious *fetter. The. best 
men from idl the colleges of the world, and from no college at all, 
shottld be eligible to the liighest most Jhonourahle offices of 
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tltesNfttional Universities, . All the mummery of boding and dxess- 
jng fpr tlie various higher degreee shouId.be abolished, the sim- 
plest possible declarations before Ihe Vic, e-Ghancellor , should be 
adopted, and the mediaeval etiquette of barbarous times should be 
i^uried in the same tomb ^ith the antiguatfed. shiboleths of theo- 
logical dogmas. ^ 

^ That general public constituting the oommons of the realm may 
need some explanation of the meaning of certfun words current in 
the dialect of Cambridge. The first degree, for instance, is either 
ordinary or honorary ; those who seek no honours are, said tp take 
a “poir< or “pass*’ degree; and those who distinguish themselves 
as worthy of honours are said “to go out iu honours,”, on either the 
classical or mathematical “ tripos.” “ Syndicate ” is equivalent to 
a select committee. Every syndicate is appointed by the Caput and 
the Senate, and literally does the business which, if the Senate 
were at liberty, it would do for itself. When any improvement 
is thought desirable, it must first be submitted to the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Caput ; on their approval, a grace is offered to 
the Senate appointing a syndicate to deliberate and leport. The 
^ayndiqs then meet and report as required. TJicir report. is again 
laid before the Caput, and, witli the sanction of this body — any 
one of whom may ostracize it by his single veto, — graces are 
offered to the Senate in accordance with this report; each member 
votes “ placet” or “ non-placet,” either among the junior or senior 
Masters of Arts, and thus every measure is summarily confirmed 
or rejected, according to the taste of the few members who trouble 
themselves to be present. The whole of this machinery is rusty 
.and “out of gear;” it is inapplicable to tlie necessities of the age. 
It throws the real business into the power of isolated bodies out 
of the house, ’and occupies tlie ingenuity of the ablest men in 
.devising schemes for doing their work in spite of the statutes. 
Truly, it is well to work in harness, and to be held tightly in hand; 
.but when changes in the fashion of the harness are absolutely 
forbidden, the driver is compelled to complain of the . apecd aud 
mettle of lus team. 

• sTheJunadictionofthe University.— In all these discussions 
concerning .literature and science, it must not be forgotten that 
w© are deling with men of like passions with ourselves. This 
^mperium. in hnperio has outward relations to. the every-day 
WprWjPf hnyiug and selling, “picking and stealing,” lying and 
qUU^difog. . Its meiubers have business dealings with the great 
Babylon and labour, law and. politics, ^roughput the 

large*. The majority come to . these sha4y,^^w^'s of 
- 4oy|^op.ment for. the express object , of* "cultivating 

their talente^jipx wealth and the i^onourSy.Qflife- 

-They need, jljpke the jest .of us- follen mortals^ poundj^-sbjl^ 
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and pence; an^ they mean to eaW t^heilr b^eftd’ By sweat of 
their brow arid their brain. Hence the-i^r«ggiea of will 

create collision, and need an 'tiltimate conrt cff appeal betw^ com 
tending "inter^ts. ' Justice must* $it enthroned som'e^«^; and 
the natiOh* has decreed that she shall rei^ Supf^erln the ^Vice^ 
Chancellor s court. There she puts forth her powers in upholding 
discipline, decreeing punishments, and deciding stiits> thb 
authority of statutes and charters granted by the OrbWn and* siatic* 
tioned by parliiiment. The kind of disputes which occurred 
during the Puritan period, and the manner in which they Were 
settled, may be discovered by a perusal of Messrs. Hey Wood 
and Wright’s antiquarian volume ; while some later incidents of 
tluh^rsity dissension may be traced in the lives of Drs, Bentley 
and Milner.' For instance, in St. John’s was troubled hy a 
very refractory senior fellow : He doth use to blow an home 
often in the daytime, and hollow after iC‘ “ He threatened openly 
to set the president in the stocks in the hearing of the scholleiis. 
He bragged openly that ho wold bring into the hall one that was 
expelled immediately before, and wold set him downe at the table 
to see if anf ^ man durst do anything against it, professing himself 
to be as much a fellow as the mays ter was mnyster, and more." 
Bentley, too, gave tlie world a specimen of extraordinary talents 
when actively engaged in expelling fellows, cooking accounts, and 
baffling lawyers, as well as in editing classics and correcting Milton. 
As lately as 1809, a dispute of some importance arose, which ended 
in the Court of King s Bench, confirming the jurisdiction of the 
Vice-Chancellor. An M.A. was served with a writ of Latitat by 
a D.D. The M.A. claimed the privilege of 4efonding himself in 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, and desired the University to furnish 
him with such documents as were needed to establish the claim of 
“cognizance" which his counsel was about’ to m|Jke in the 
Court of King’s Bench. The Vice-Chancellor was obliged to 
move personally, and a rule was granted on Nov. 28, 1809, for 
the pl&tiff to show cause against the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versity. The case was argued on the 21st of January; 1810, and 
thb court pronounced unanimously for the jurisdiction of the 
University: It then became necessaty to hold a court at once at 
Cambridge, or else the plaintiff might renew his complaint to the 
Court of King s Bench. Thus the nature of the jurisdiction, and, 
the due method of enforcing it, was clearly ascertained for this 
and all parallel Cases. The reason givefn hy ' Queen Elizabeth 
for sUch a court in her famous Charter is; to prevent any hindrance 
or disturbance in the studies of the place, by the ordhaaty pro- 
ceedings of the law courts. The time is iiow*oome for a patient 
review of such privileges. It is clear enough that they are not 
liow bf mhch value to the University, while they are often detri- 
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meitid to tho public at largo. They operate more oppressiv|}y 
when the dispute is between ‘^town'* and gown.” For mmy 
years there have been various irritating arid vexatious questions 
between them ; especially with respect to the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates of the town and county. Some of these have been 
amicably compromised and settled, while others ate in progress. 

■ As an Act of Parliament will at length be required to . place 
everything on the footing of substantial justice, we urge our 
readers to make themselves familiar with the transactions of the 
past, with the supposed claims and privileges of the contending 
parties, that the legislature may produce a measure suitable to 
the necessities of the case, and finally satisfactory to all who 
desire tlie purification and revision of University laws, justice, and 
morality. 

The Colleges . — In treating ol University life, we have to con- 
sider the ‘’important feature of a collegiate Residence. In our 
present article, wo desire to lay before our readers, first of all, the 
facts of the case as they at present exist, and next to stimulate 
them to inquire how far existing practices, rules, restrictions, and 
proceeding are adapted to the requirements of the present age. 
The facts of tiie case are these : — ^Every University student must 
first .be entered at one of the colleges under an authorized public 
tutor. These colleges or halls are seventeen in number, and 
claim their origin at different periods of English history. The first 
authentic charter is said to be dated 15 Henry HI., and may be 
found among the records of the Tower. They are separately 
maintained by endowments conferred by various founders and 
benefactors, and eaph is a body corporate, governed by its own 
charters and hy-laws, its members enjoying definite University 
privileges, and subject to‘ control by the paramount statutes and’ 
decrees of the University, This important word implies far more 
than the aggregate of so many colleges. It is something very 
different from the sum total of those venerable buildings which 
grace the banks of either the Isis or the Cam. The student's 
business is first with the college and its tutors and its deans. 
His chief duty is to attend a classical and a mathematical lecture, 
lor a* single hour each, almost every day, to be present at chapel 
and hall,, and to be within the gates at a reasonable hour at night. 
The number of students renders it impossible that all should 
reside within the walls ; permission to live in licensed lodg- 
ings is given to all who either cannot or will not reside in oollej^. 
At this^moment there are 1896 residents in the University ; of 
who9h‘lf2dd li|B in college and 687 in lodgings. 'Buring the’ 
Ocitober* year, 4^9 freshmen” were placed on the 

University rolls, while last year the number of admissions was 
408. The mqority ufi these yoking men amve* about the age of 
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nineteen £rom public and pmate schools, their capaeitieis^ 

haf e been tried^ cultivated, and tested. Tb«^ ax^oant of knowiiedg^ 
wlucli they bring with them is far more than timr falhars. canned 
away. They have already profited, by general of 

knowledge, morahty, and mental culture among theiiu4d|&elasses^ 
and having learned to boar the yoke in their youth, lltey -are pre- 
pared to strive for the inasteiy in the noble race of i^efined com*- 
petition. This change in the age when students., ester college 
must be bomo in mixid when the ancient statutes are to be^tho'- 
iX)aghly revised* In former days the (college lad was younger 
than any sixth-form boy at Harrow or Winchester. The son of 
tbf great Dr. Bentley was admitted at Trinity College at the age 
of twelve years, and was chosen a fellow of that Society, by hi» 
father, at fifteen. The statutes still contemplate the pro-baWlity 
of the wearer of. the cap and gown indulging in a ganio of marbles 
on the steps of the Senate-house, Antiquarian enactments like 
these are of tlie utmost importance in conveying to our minds 
tho enormous gulf whicli separates tliose times from our own. 
And the more we acquire correct notions of what has been and 
compare it with what actually is, the better are we prepared to 
legislate for the future in a spirit of chastened and earnest 
wisdom. 

Follow then tho course of the ingenuous youth as .he entetw 
upon the first real struggle of life. His college proposes to him 
subjects for study, while he finds for himself athletic exercise as 
well as mental recreation. Classical authors and mathematical 
reasoning are the fobd which the college provides, tlie lrtrgc;r 
institutions supply it in more generous abundance,- while all con- 
sider it as the only legitimate diet for tho incipient freshman. 
The whole undergraduate period is in truth a dealing wth stern 
realities ; it is a grappling with the acknowledged digSoulties of 
literature and science ; and it is every man's fault if he waste the 
precious years in vanity and folly. These two branches of learning 
are fostered in every imaginary way : by examinations, by exlri- 
bitions, prizes, scholarships, and sizarships. Under various 
names and disguises there are pecuniary incentives to study, which 
lighten the expense of education, and form the stock-in-trade 
when the fullblown graduate seeks some situation or employment 
which is open to merit alone. For two years the student is en- 
tirely in tho Inmds of his college tutors ; he then for the first 
time is required to pass a University examination, in which success 
brings no credit and failure implies disgrace. A question very 
naturally arises Imre as. to tha wisdom of occupying so much time 
in classical a^id mathematical pursuits. Till rf-ho last lew years 
sciircely anything else has been encouraged and rewarded at 
either University. Cambridge has howevej yielded to the spirit 
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of tW times, and taken many steps towards the cultivation of the 
physical sciences. The honours which are now conferred upon 
projhciency in chemistry, geology, and intermitibnal law, show 
that her Senate is not insensible to the wants of the age. 
We urge them to advance in this onward career, and we would 
aid them in every possible way in elevating these studies to tlieir 
rightful position. It must not, however, he forgotten that expe- 
rience sanctions the practice of disciplining the student's mind, 
when young, by classical and mathematical studies. It is strictly 
in accordance with the natural constitution of our intellectual 
faculties. 

Youths necessarily divide and classify themselves according to 
their fondness for scholarship or science. There is nothing 
artificial in. this division ; it is only the constant formula which 
expresses an unerring law of mental development. Every Eng- 
lishman, wo unhesitatingly pronounce, may be trained to some 
degree of mental culture by one or other of these processes, and 
in nine eases out of ten he will manifest a decided preference for 
the department of either languages or science. And the wisdom 
of this aH‘ prevailing law is this; the study of the subject to 
which we are naturally inclined is accompanied with intense 
pleasure. As soon as the elements are mastered, the verj*' riig- 
gedness of the path adds to the gratification of the journey. A 
few gifted men have arisen who have been proved worthy of tlie 
highest honours in both departments of Imman knowledge, but 
this is the exception which proves the rule ; in the overwhelming 
majority of instances, no training whatever could convert the 
senior wrangler into the senior medallist. 

It is only followihg out the intention of the great Author of 
our being thus to cultivate the faculties which he has given us, 
l)y the study of human language and by the contemplation of the 
laws of the physical world. One student will make rapid pro- 
ficiency in one department and another in the opposite ; what one 
finds irksome the other will delight in ; while both will he bene- 
fited by the effort to reach a certain standard in that study which 
is disagreeable to him. It must be remembered that the college 
lecture-room contJiins men of all orders of mental capacity, and of 
tlie greatest variety of character, dispo^tion, feelings, and tastes. 
Besides tlie well-trained classic and the acute mathematician, there 
are tlie fast and the slow, the gentle and the simple, the idle and the 
extravagant. Some are essentially hard and selfish in all their 
aims .and conduct; others too idle to work, because too wealthy to 
require Hence they dissipate their time arid their money in 
miaous frivolitieij and reckless excitements. "Nevertheless,*' 
obs<^ej| a fast man to his friend, in chapel, "I would rather bo 
senior wrangler than.win tlie sculls, I think, i/ it were not for 
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the reading,'^ Besides the fast, the tutor is tormeuted by the 
slow — meii Avhom no oollege in the world eto cure of inveterate 
dulness, and whose only mission upon earth is to drive the quill 
or to guide the plough. There are also othei^ piifFed up with 
the religious vanity that they are the called of God to be his 
special messengers to his people. Now if it be true, according 
to a celebrated preacher, that the Almiglity does not need men's 
wisdom, it is equally demonstrable that he does not heed tliSir 
folly. The insuireiable conceit of these i)retcndors to superior 
piety is pei'potually intruded upon the collegiate authorities, and 
can scarcely be repressed by the sternest rebukes. Of nil preten- 
sions, that of ostentatious sanctity has been proved at Cambridge 
the iiollowest and most delusive. Yet men of all these religious 
and moral extravagancies meet together iiiuler the same cloisters, 
ami 110 . ve to dwell side by side till admitted to t]if> B..\. degree. 
Then they get sorted and sifted, riddled and cross-hackled. Its 
honours and its failures usually determine a man's academical 
position for life. “'J’he wide, wide wgrUr* is before them, and 
th(,*y are thrust up, like some geological strata, by a new formation, 
striving to become the uppermost crust of the w'ovld^ Go forth 
they must on the face of* the earth ; some to country enraeies and 
pleasant rectories ; others to mci^t in all the varied garbs of pro- 
fessional success on the bench or on tlio woolsacik ; in the Arctic 
Seas or the Asiatic jungles; in Tloiig Kong or New Zoaliind. A 
few of the highest names on the classical and matliomatical lists 
remain to be chosen fellows of their colleges, and h(*ncoforth be- 
come the resident members of tlio Senate and the governing .body 
of the University. 

We are now brought to a consideration nf the single colleges 
as corporate foundations, and to the changes required in their 
management. Each college consists of a master and u definite 
number of fellows, and each 1ms its own statutes and i^venues, and 
the perpetual atlvowsou of numerous livings. The government ol‘ 
each is carried on by certain laws and by-laws, 'and in case of 
disputes among the master and fellow^s a Visitor usually has the 
j)ower of pronouncing a final decision. Among the erils wliich re- 
quire correction we may mention the restrictions as to county and 
lineage which hinder ihc election of thehesi men to the vacant fel- 
lowships. Those restrictions are by no means so niimei'ous ns they 
formerly were : statutes have been set aside or evaded wherever it 
wyas possible, and for this very reason the aid of parliament is re- 
quired to enable the colleges to throw off the incubus of obsolete 
fetters, to abrogate the force of pernicious oaths and declarations, 
and tO; propose schemes for future regulation which when approved 
by competent authority, may acquire the hfruTing force of law. 
It is the practice in most of the colleges, whenever the litatutefl do 

[ Vol. LXni. No. CXill.]— New ^ebies, Vol? VII. No. T. N 
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not absolutely forbid it, to elect as fellows those students who 
stand highest, on the lists of either classics or mathematics ; jmd 
when ccmnty restrictions are known to be a positive bar or to 
give a necessary advantage, then the expectant, fellows sort them- 
selves bv migrating to other colleges, where they find the chances 
in their favour to be the greatest. Thus the daily life of Cam- 
bridge consists in making -ways of escape from the arbitrniy pro- 
visions of statutes which are felt to require the utmost ingenuity 
to avoid infringement. At only two of the colleges are there 
any special fellowship examinations. At Rt. Johns, the mathe- 
matical honour reckons at its due value, and there is an exfimi- 
jiation in classics. At Trinity, there a most searching 
examination in classics, niatheruatics, and metaphysics. Univer- 
sity honours are of no account : some of the most eminent 
fellows took only an ordinaiy degree. There are 41 0 fellowships, 
and about 900 college scliolarsliips and exhibitions. The general 
summary of the revenues already given from tlio itoport of tl)o 
Commissioners of Inquiry and the. Cambridge University Calendar 
will supply sufficient information to those who need it: but wo 
strenuously^urge the passing of a bill in the ensuing session of 
Parliament, which sliall efficiently accomplish the objects contem- 
plated* by the Homo Se<jrotarv. A parliamentary Commission is 
required to conffT witli the governing body of each i.’tollege sepa- 
rately, and to make, such changes as are needed. Wlintever enn bo 
done by (*oiisont, should be submitted to the (h'own, and have at 
once the full power of law; wlienevcr tluu’c is a difference of 
opinion, the decision of the parliamentary (-omiriissioners should 
be submitted to th(3 Ch’own and laid before Parliament, with a view 
to the settlement of t]ie dispute. If the. colleges are to participate 
in privileges conferred by t he national will, they must be rendered 
responsible to that supreme authority : and the omniiiotence of 
Parliament must he felt in its restraining as well as in its enacting 
energies. A specimen or two of the kind of evils which need 
instiuit removal may here be noticed. 8t. Peter’s College was 
founded a.d. i2f)7, die date of its charter being A.l>. 1280. Till 
lately there could not be more than two fellows born in the same 
county : and seven were confined to the northern, and seven to 
the southern counties of England. These restrictions were 
removed by letters patent in a.d. 183*®. Rut a very useless 
restriction still remains : a Gisborne” fellow cannot become a 
‘‘ foundation” fellow after be is of M.A. stmiding. This needless 
restriction operates as a bur to tbo success of deserving young 
men, and often deprives the college of the active service of 
the most worthy. At Clare Hall, again, the master must be 
elected within eleverf days after the vacancy is known, and the 
lehoice is tfeestrioted to B.D.’s and D.U.’s. So that the fittest 
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man is disqualified simply by an uceident whidi the statutes do 
aiqt give him time to avoid. If a fellow, too, ho absent from (Jam- 
bj-idge at the regular period of taking his M.A. degree, ho is 
punishable by a fine : while three of the fellows, by aeeeptiyg 
special endowments, have no voir^c in any oollego business, can- 
not hold any collogo ofiice, are incapable ever being elected 
to any other fellowship, and they cannot liokl even this poor 
pultr}’^ privilege unless they take priest s orders within four years 
after M.A. standing. This practical compulsion of so many fel- 
lows to take holy orders, must be prohibited by the law’’ of the 
hind. It is a crying scandal and a batcrul abuse. It lends to 
:hc greatest disingeiiuousness, immorality, and hypocrisy. (?ahis 
CoUego, also, is humpewid by restrictions as to ‘‘ priest's orders, 
the county of Norfolk, and the diocese? of Norwich and 
these are most provokingly burdensonm, because this is the only 
college w Inch encourages anatomy, pliysiology, and cliemistiy by 
excellent examinations and substantial scliolarsjiips, and enjoys 
the advantage of a modicnl ]<M*turer, wlio dircets the sttulies 
of the medical studcuits. Heartless indeed must be the struggle 
against wind and tide vrheu pi*iest’s orders” are an essential 
requisite to the future emoluments of sucli a college. Trinity 
Hall, founded a.d. 1350, is emphatically the civil law college, 
and yet, out of at least a dozen lelb»ws, two of them must take 
priest’s orders.” Norfolk again is specially favoured at Corpus 
Chrlsti, and Richmond in Yorkshire at Christ’s. The president of 
Queen’s must be a and yet the ofHcf? is at present held by 

a layman. The original endowment of St. Johns was for fifty 
fellows, and although the college obtained letters patent from 
George TV. for opening these offices to all natives of England 
and Wales, there Jire still other fellowships, the holders of which 
are strictly precluded from college offices, livings, and fomtdution 
emoluments. Nearly all tlic' fellows are under the compulsory 
bondage of priest’s orders.” Even Trinity itself does not esca])e 
the giilling chain. Although the statutes of this singular monu- 
ment of tiio foresight o'f Henry VIIl. have lately been reyised 
by the commissioner of the crown, there is still woi*k to be done 
(’or that parliamentary Commission which will be neccs‘^ary (or 
sw'eeping away all the abuses of even the noblest colleges of the 
land. 

The most ghuing instance of the truth of these remarks is 
manifested in the case of King s College. The past history and the 
present suite of that magnificent abuse is too well known to 
require elucidation here. It is enough to state that on oath is 
still taken by its members to observe an enefrmous code of col- 
lege laws four hundred years old. It w^as commenced^ by King 
Henry VI. in a.d. 1441. It w^s even than distinguislied amidst 
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kindred foundations : its earliest charter is printed by Messrs. 
Heywood and Wriglit, and will repay perusal. In a.d. 1457, a 
composition was entered into between the university and this 
college, which lias been observed till tiie present day, aAd has had a 
most ruinous eltect upon the institution through nearly four hun- 
dred years. Its connexion with Eton School is so strict and 
exclusive that its members are but few, and the stimulus to 
exertion but trilling. Its resources are ample, its position ex- 
cellent, and its capabilities may be deemed superb. We most 
heartily respond to tliis prediction of the preface, King's Col- 
lege may even rival its active hard-working neighbour. Trinity 
College, as soon as its endowments can be placed, by legislative 
enactment, in tlie open field of academical competition.” ■ The 
Dean of Ely, in his ahlo work on the KStatutes of Cambridge, 
expresses a hope tliat if its honelits were more wddoly distributed 
among the students of Eton generally, it might be converted 
from a “magnificent cenotaph of leaniing into a living and 
glorious monument, dedicated to the cultivation of all the arts 
wdiich adorn humanity.” Most heartily do we echo the generous 
sentiment of the Dean : we w’ould do more than write about it : 
we would urge the introduction of a elause into the contemplated 
act, having reference to Eton and King’s College. All students 
of Eton of a ccriuin standing should he eligible as pensioners, 
and the election to S(diolurships and lelJowsliips should be on the 
model of its “ hard-working neighbour" Trinity. We deprecate 
over legislation. A carte blanche should be given as to details: 
llie general orders should simply be, “Take King’s, and make it 
a second Trinity;” then the foundling of our Sixth IdaiTV will 
soon grow as hardy and manly as the nursling of our Eighth. A 
comparison of the following statistics, given in Messrs. Heywood 
and W^rightVs preface, will add to the force of these remarks. 

ixeoMK oi? Kijro’s college jx 1842. 

Per Anmim. 


1 Provost £1400 

13 Senior Fellows, at X270 3510 

29 -Fellows M.A., at 170 4930 

16 FeUowsl}.A., at 112 1792 

5 ‘Cndergrad. do., at 56 280 

, 7 Scholars, at 26 182 

71 MEMBERS OE POUXDATIOX. 

' Tutor — Salary : 200 , 

iSf P(0aus 120 

' '3 ilursars 210 ' ' 

1 Conduct TfTellow 112 

1 Mdndng Reader 40 
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Besides other sums, appropriated to the miuntenance of tlie 
buildings, repairs on estates, servants, and other expenses, amount- 
ing to 70001. In addition to these emoluments, there arc 
benefices, the majority of which are considered as valuable pieces 
of preferment. The foundation income of Trinity College is rathei* 
less than that of King’s, wljile the undergra luates of the one col- 
lege are J2, and of the other about 300 ; about irjQ inembers’of 
Trinity dine in the hail every day during term time. 

Notwithstanding the crushing disadvantages under which every 
King’s BKui labours, many members of tlie college have contended 
successfully for every University prize for whicli they arc allowed 
lo I'OTupete. Altlioiigh the college just missed the chance of 
having Sir Isaac Newton for its head, yet in these later days it 
contained a remjirkable man, who reiideicil it conspicuous in 
Uambridge during half- a- century. In January, 1771), afresli- 
iium arrived from Eton, wliose course will enable us to take a 
passing review of the religious state of tliis scat of learning. 
Toniline and Isaac ililner, Vince ami (lilbert. Wakefield had just 
stamped their names on the University annals, while Wood and 
Wollaston, Brinkley and Bridge were as yet in tlie^)OYhood of 
their Senior Wranglerships. 'JTie Eton boy was (niiining in 
horsemanship and know’ing in dress. He (‘ould snuff a cmidle 
with his feet and subsist on one hard egg on a fust-day. The 
light of divine life, as lie relates, flashed into his sonl one Easter 
Simclfiy, and from that moment he was an altered man. Ho 
became endow’d! wdtli that unfliiichitig uhstiiiacy in religions 
matters, wliiidi cntlinsinsts peisnado themselves to be holy firm- 
ness. .By his owni solitary musiiigs he the soil of his own 
heart till it brouglit ferth fruit abundantly. . Tlie fatal composition 
between his college and tlie University w as the greatest possible 
injury to his educational training While Marsh jind Wrnng- 
liam, -Butler and (.\)plcy, wajre carrying off the highest prizes of 
the day, this enthusiastic King's man w’as sternly proliibited from 
measuring his sw’ord with any 'of these incipient giants. And 
w'hcn wo remember that liis case has occurred over and over again 
for 400 years, W(3 can scarcely contain our indignation at tlie 
supineness of the antliorities who have hitherto neglected ilioir 
opportunities of eficcting a removal of these obstacles. If their 
oaths intervened between their consciences and the confessed 
necessities of the case, then the stem hand of power from without 
must make at once a sweeping reform. There must, indeed, be 
some strange vitality in our English pei'severarioe which can 
overcome obstacles so palpable as tliosc which encompassed the 
youth of Charles Simeon. He, at least, has won for this twdn 
foundation of HSnry VI. a renown which will endure as long as 
the pinnacles of its chapel shall^tojecr over the siiuctiiuries of the 
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other colleges. And how did he achieve this result ? Simply by 
obeying tlie religious impulse from within, and by wedding himself 
to his bachelor chambers till death did them part. Kxoluded from 
the study of the ‘’rriiicipia’ of that great man who was almost the 
l^l’ovost of Ills own college, he fixed his undivided attention on the 
more c(»ugcnijd treatises of Moses and Isaiah, of PauKand James. 
Like Paul of old, he trained many Timothies for their earthly 
warfare, and the names of Martyn and 'I'homason, Dealtry and 
C(»iTie, Goode and Scholcfield, are hut specimens of those who 
sat at the feet (jf this Gamaliel. T'he political, the literary, and 
the scientifio worlds kept tuniing on th<ur axes for half a cen- 
tury without attracting the notice oi* this eccentric King’s man, 
wliosc locks in time ae([iiirt'd a silvery whiteness as he became a 
veteran leader in the armies of the “ Kvangclical" Israel. He 
was first and foremost in giving tone and ohanicter to those 
religious institutions which sprang up during those days of re- 
ligious excitement. While tlie orors of his (iduention led him 
to be a complete Bibliolater, and deprived bim of the opportunity 
of becoming a critic in scriptural lore, bis warmth of iiffection 
made him took upon Hindoo and African, Jew and Turk, as 
his brethren in iiriinortal destiny. Had the reform in his college 
which we are now urging, taken place jifty y(Uirs ago, it “Nvould 
have caused a complete revolution in his int(dlect\ial acfjfuirements 
and Ids mental discipline. His zeal would have been equally 
ardent, but it would have been tempered by an enlarged coui^e 
of sound scholarship and scientific research. J'his improved 
discipline of the inner man would have reduced the vagaiies of 
his pulpit elo(pieuco, within reasonable limits, witliout abating 
one particle of that fkiry zeal by whicli lie inspired Ids converts 
to deeds of noble daring for ‘‘Christ and his gospel." His 
exalted ambition did not rest satisfied with winning renown 
among his University C{)ii temporaries, but his arms folded within 
tlieir paternal embra(ie the wide outspr<‘ad of our Indian posses- 
sions. He gbji'ied mueh in that host of spiritual warriors whom 
luj recoinmeiided to Charles Grant for hewing down the idolatries 
of Brahma and Visliuu. Inflexibly determined to accept no jiro- 
motion himself, he repeatedly refused the most tempting offers of 
worldly advancement, mid eclebrafed his jubilee among a new 
generation whose grandfathers had mobbed and hissed him in the 
streets^ locked his cliurcb in bis face, and compelled him to force 
an entranca through its window's. He hit upon a scheme for 
propagating .his religious xloctrines for years after Ids decease, 
and found suificient funds intrusted to his care to carry out his 
gigantic purchases. • He scrupled not to give his sanction to the 
iniquitous system of purchasing advowrsons—aplnS which ho would 
liave stigmadssed in others as ^dojng evil that good might come. 
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With nover-cnasing professions of trusting in the Almighty, he was 
tenihly afriiid that the Su}>reino Governor would not take care of 
the C’liurch of Knglancl in the right way after his decease, and he 
coiis('{]iieTitly hecftine a hirge debater in the’ ecclesiastical uiarke^. 
‘’Cheltenham/’ ho writes to Dean Milner, ** is now mine for 
3000Z. ; they Ovsk 40,000/. for Mary-le-hono ; if I wait in nmhiish 
awhile, it will be mine at. 25,000/." Bath and Clifton, Colchester, 
Bradford, Beverl^'v, llipon, and numerous other places, ttxe now 
more or less ttt the mercy of the Simeon trustees, and tho example 
whicli he unfortunately set, has been followed most unscrupu- 
lously by s»:yfjfie of liis disciples who tun scarcely worthy to tread 
wiilun the fringes of his shadow. 

No sketch of tlu^ state of religion in Camhridgt* for the last 
lialf-contury can he worthy of itotice, without glancing at the 
labour.s of OiiAiirEs Simeon. It is well known that the 
latter period of the oightcentli ctmtury was one of religious stag- 
initiou. Tho Universities were known only as jdacijs of immo- 
rality, profannioss, and s('lf-in(ln]genco. 'The conduct of the 
fellows of colleges was ofhui gross and sensual in tjie extreme, 
while their V'onngcr disciples gave theiiiselvos up to those ex- 
travagances and vices wldeli set all morality at detianco. A 
few gifted spirits Ijud arisen to proclaiu’i llie blesscdneSvS of the 
Divine life, hut their voices were drownt'd amidst tlie torrent of 
wickedness around tlieiii. To Ch vri.es Si.meon belongs the 
surpassing merit of enduring, single-handed, obloquy and sconi 
for tho benefit of others, thrtmgh a conscientious persuajgion that 
ho was doing God s(a'vice. His iixi-d detennination was to become 
a religious refoniKT; but he w’as singulnvly uninventive, ami 
could only conceive of ivligion as incessjint and inordinate agi- 
tation. While all men around him were hard and harsh and 
st'ornful, ho persisted in the attcnijit to rouse withi* the young 
men who Avould listen to him, the faith and the feeling of the 
Divine fife, and tliougJit lie was fulfilling and realizing tfie in- 
spirations of heaven, by expending himself in a huni<'ane of 
movement. He' denounced tho Church of England ar> diseased 
and dead ; hut disclosed no other means of restoring its vitfdity, 
than the return to some older past than the formalities to which 
it was clinging. Instead of producing anything new and d<*ep 
and thrilling, he ever cried aloud — ‘‘ I.et that which has been, 
live again : give us the creeds and the quibbles of the llelormation 
struggle: give us the Judaism of the Elder Covenant, with all 
the technicalities of MosoS, and Abraham, and David." From 
his church iii the midst of the market-place, hn thundered forth 
the warning of Paul, concerning “ riglUeousfiess and teriiperaucc 
and judgment to come;*’ and it happened with cliwring frequency, 
that the thoughtless gownsmarvwho canfb to scotf remained u* 
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pray. When tliese boys grew into manhood, those who had 
hung on the lips of the grotesque and impassioned preacher 
went forth to distant cures and city parishes, and repeated the 
Qindainental trutlis and errbrs-which lie had Uiuglit them. In, 
his spirit they enforced the great duties of life, traced the inarch 
of retributive Justice, and echoed those compassionate accents in 
which, as a father and a friend, he subdued and penetrated the 
very souls of his hearers. The result of his unwearied exertions 
luis been thus far beneficial, that it has stirred up even his oppo- 
nents to he a little lieartier and a little less immoral than they 
were. The religious aspect of the University is noy easily por- 
trayed. Parties exist, but are by no means pei'sonally hostile. The 
liigh and dry*’ are more in earnest: “ the low and slow” are less 
intolerant. A third element nray be noticed, “ the hard and 
Imrsh,” who sympathise with noidier of the other two, but whose 
members are characterized by a personal selfishness and a hard- 
hearted coldness which neither excites esteem or wins popularity. 
The general spread of scholarship and science among the resident 
magnates gf the place, takes off their attention from religicuis 
bickerings, and fixes it upon other dejects of nobler interest. If 
we have little of the zeal, we are free from the rancour of Purit^ui 
times. To men who kiio\v nothing but religion — it is to them a 
fever-fit, an earthquake, and a tornado. The highly-educated 
scholar manifests his religious feelings not by public excitement, 
hut by an unspeakable calm. 

We must now hasten to conclude this hasty sketch of Cam- 
bridge life and its needful reform, by alluding to a point of the 
greatest possi])lc interest. The present monopoly of the colleges, 
and the increasing demand for a University education, adds in 
many ways to a student’s expenses. While the college finds sub- 
jects of study, the stmlont finds objects of amusement for himself. 
While discipline is sometimes enforced with extreme severity, 
there are constant instances of immorality, extravagance, and 
dissipation, whicli are not chocked as they ought to be. A thou- 
sand complaints have been made of the unnecessary expenses 
inourred at each University, and as many proposals have been 
made for reducing them within reasonable limits. We venture 
to advocate a proposal which would provide a practical^ remedy 
for this and similar grievances. The newr Act should permit the 
establishment of affiliated halls, similar to that of Bishop 
Hatfield at Durham. Masters of Arts should be permitted to 
open such lialls as private speculations, and a compliance with 
certain regulations to be approved of by the University and the par- 
liamentary Oommiisioners ; their studenlis should be admitted 
to all the University privileges of members of colleges. Tho expe- 
riment has been tried with success at Durham, and the expenses 
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of food, lodging, arid other household requirements, have heen 
surprisingly reduced. I’he old family aiTangement of pmtaking 
of meals together, under the eye of tlie head of the liouse, witli 
the restoration of all family comforts, would be hailed m a boon 
by the public at large. Statistics may be readily ascertained 
from- the model ball at Durham, and such arrangementis made as 
would renxler tlie residence more like that of ;i few students^ of 
congenial habits and tastes in the family of a private tutor. The 
number of students no^v in lodgings would probably be dinu- 
nislied, as Masters of Arts would doubtless take houses in the 
town, and exercise a wholesome control over both the comforts 
and the expenses of the inmates. 

If legislation accomplishes Hnytliing for Cambridge worth 
having, all tests for degrees must he withdrawn ; and this will 
require some provision for religous worship dificreiit from that 
now estublislied by law in tlie college ehnpels. rermission must 
be given for the use of shorter mid more conveuient forms of 
prayer in these new halls; and when tlie experiment has been suc- 
cessful, some revision of the S(*rvice must bo permitted in all the 
college chapels. Shoi’t services for schools are proposed by the 
Bishops themselves. Wo take their Lordships at tlicir word, and 
earnestly desire short, sim])le, and nnsectnriau forms for tlm 
public 8(diools and colleges. The revision of the National Liturgy 
lias now become one of tlie topics of the day; able men of all par- 
ties are contemplating its possibility, and some are agitating the 
country with tlie hope of obtaining a Iloyal Commission of revision 
in some respects shirilnr to that of King William III. The new 
University halls w'ould afford a ready means of U'sting the useful- 
ness and popularity of such proposals. At least, the evils of the 
present mouotonous system arc confessed by all : the compulsion 
and the sameness are remarkably destructive of all religions feeling 
in the impulsive minds oi' youth, and nothing contributes more to 
the future disbelief in the reality of all religion than the scandalous 
scenes wdiich occur in our pretended collegiate worsliip. In the 
new JialJs this might be corrected ; more life and less form might 
readily be introduced : and, in truth, if Dissenters claim their 
new privileges, which we are fondly anticipating for them, the 
modification which we claim must come to pass, Oxford men 
have already begun to stir themselves. A well-qualified dis- 
putant, a member of the New Council, and a public examiner of 
some eminence, InU asked and answetjed the question — “How 
shall we examine Dissenters ?'’ ' It is only a branch of the greater 
questions — “ How shall we teach them Wlmt religiou.s worship 
shall we recognise as suitable for.tbem?”* Shch questions must 
find practical answers. They will speedily force themselves upon 
the notice of the world. > / • 
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In tho warmth o! onr zoal for tho improvement of this ancient 
institution, without infrinjying an iota upon its original design, we 
have made the foregoing proposals for its regeneration. They art* 
b^Y no moans wild or entlinsiaBtio, or at all alien from its true spirit. 
Our reimirhs inwo taken a definite form, to show' the possibility 
of (‘HiTving out every suggestion, and to promote in the public 
mind the objeets oontemphited in Tjord Palmerston's letter to the 
Chancrdlor. We wait tho event of* the discussions of this 
session of lhu*liament with the utmost confidence, feeling assured 
that the .Legislature will ultimately eoncur in the improvement of 
the University and Colleges of Cambridge, and the reform of tlie 
kindred lustiuitiou of Eton College ; and that a parliamentary 
Commission wdll be enabled to exercise that practical control in 
sugg(*sting and guiding nnnisiires of internal academical ameliora- 
tion which may render the vemu’ahle educational institutions on 
tlie banks of the Ctirn and tiio ^"hames worlliy of tlie nineteenth 
century. 


Art. VII . — Austria in the Princivalities. 

1. La PoUtique dc la liusnie ct les Pri*vhtces Dmiuhienncs. Par 
le ('Omto de Fiqucliaoiit. .Paris: lSo4. 

2. Lcs J^nneipautes lioumaines. Par M. 1). Bolmtineanu. Paris : 

1851 . 

8. Qvration Eennomique dcs Priu d panic s Damdnenues, Paris: 
iHoO. 

K OSlSi/rdJ has said, that tho conduct and tlie policy of certain 
govemmeuis uud princes of late yours are utterly inexpli- 
cable, unless on the supposition that it was the will and purpose 
(d .Provitlenoe to bring royalty into disrepute. It is mdo<?d ditti- 
cult to contemplate the tortuous, the tricking, the pusilltmimous 
course pursued during tho last five or six years by the King of 
Pnissia, for example, as well as hy almost all the subordinate 
moiiarclis of Germany, without admitting the existence of princely 
fatuity to a degree hitlierto unknown in history. I’rederic 
William wu,s, however, considered ahexception to his race, whilst 
the meanness of smaller sovereigns Avas explained by the circum- 
stance of their being uecossarily dragged along in the wake of 
greater powers, unable, even if willing, to do iustice to the people 
or themselves. . * 

Theire beamed upon Schwarzenburg the conviction, that the 
majesty and the prestige of the i}nx)m must be redeemed by the 
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setting amdo not merely the reigning Emperor, but the anti- 
qaatod generation altogether, and by elevating a prince ol‘ the 
imperial I’amily endowed with all the attractions of yontli, vigour, 
spirit, and even romance. The rhange was certainly not ill- 
inniginecl for the puiqiose of re-awakening and restoring those"* 
sentiments of personal attaclinieni to the monarcl), which liad 
kept Austria, and evt'ii so tuaiiy ofits depend* ui provinces, faitlf- 
fill, brave, anr I enduring tlirougiioin the period of Austria's eclipse 
behind the star of Napoleon. Such a sclionie, however, presup* 
posed high and heroic <pia.Uties in tlie young inonuroh. It re- 
([uirod in him tlie fr^Jllkn(^ss, tlie boldness, tlie straightforwardntess 
of the soldier, and dcmiaiided tliat the cravings ior glory and for 
pride should at least bo satisfied, if those for freedom and the in- 
ternal development' of tho country were lefi unfulhlled and dis- 
appointed. 

k’or a time the attitude of the boy-eniperor seemed to con*e- 
spoTid to the (‘Xpeetations entertained of liim. Francis Joseph 
imbibed from Schwar/iOnhuvg his jealousy of Prussia, eager and 
i*cady to display itself in open war. But the ('zur, who at first 
encouraged, at last said, ‘'Thus far, and no favlher," to the military 
ardour of the Ausirian minister and monarch; and the (diivalrouH 
Kmporor subsided into tlie satellite of St. PeUTsburg, and the 
tranquil though jealous ally of Berlin. \V(' know how Schwarz 
erihurg was mortified. All have heard that, ht' not only felt but 
gave vent to his impatience of iho llussian vassalage. Jlut when 
ho “ died," and wdien the important initiative of choosing a prime 
minister fell to tiie dodsiou of tlie young Emperor, his e>hoice fell 
upon the mild, the con<‘ili>iting, the flexible Jluol, and not upon 
auy statesman of charactia’ and lempci’ fitted to curry out tlie in- 
dependent ideas and aspirations of Scinvarzenburg. 

The time, and the position iu wducli most European govern- 
ments wore placed, appeared too projutious for following up the 
hereditary encroachments of llussiu, imd pushing further its pre- 
tensions and its empire. Wlien Nicholas observed to Sir Hamiltoi) 
»Seymour, that the views of Austria were identical with his, he no 
doubt spoke from certitiidc. The Czar, in his personal interview 
with the young Francis Josepii, soothed his wounded vanity and 
consoled his grief at not having been allowed to achieve sw'ord- supre- 
macy iu Gennany, by pointing out to him the northern provim^es 
of Turkey as a more obvious and glorious prey. And long before 
diplomacy showed any signs at Constantinople of the squabbles 
of the pen leading to those of the sword, Austrian troops began 
silently, to collect upon tlie Danube and the Save, whilst llussian 
divisions mustered on the Pruth. It is impossible to consider 
Count Leiningen’s mission to Constantinople in any other light 
than as undertaken in concert wdjh Russia, mud as the forerunner 
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oftheMens^-liikoffdomnnds. The Emperor Francis Joseph, through 
<Jount Leining('n, asked nothing less than the translerence of the 
patronage of Montenegro to himself; and that he looked and 
lioped for a refusal of these demands as a convenient pretext for 
ndvancing Lis armies simultoneously with those of Kustda, there 
van now he little donht. The adroitness of the Porte in ceding 
to Austria, whilst holding a finn front against Russian exigencies, 
separated those powers, placing them with regard to it in dificrcnt 
categories. 

AVo need not recapitulate the well-known events of 1853 — the 
coining and going of Mensehikoif, and the passage of the Pruth 
in midsummer by the anuy-divmons of the Czar. During these 
six months, the sentiments of the court of Vienna had undergone 
a manifest cliange. The attitude of France? and England in I'c- 
sistiiig Russian pretensions, and the consecpient finmiess of the 
Porte in withstanding them, looked calmly hut unflinchingly even 
10 tlie contingency of w^nr. Austria grew alarmed. To pei’sovcre 
in her original project of sharing tlie provinces of Northern Turkey 
with the Czar, would Imve exposed her already insecure posses- 
sions in the centre of Europe and heyond the Alps. The 
Kmperor and M. Buol precipitately al)andoned, not the under- 
standing, hut the co-openitioii withlUissia, and took up the safer 
attitude of arbiter. 

To give to tliis cliange tlie greatcT appearance of sincerity, the 
court and its minister entered once more into connexion witli a 
party which had ahvnys existed in llu? political (dassof Austrians. 
This knot of councillors entertained view's older than the century, 
— views whiiili considered Russia, and not any WestiTn Pow^r, as 
the true antagonist and enemy of Austria, and w hicli had depre- 
cated the rcc.urrencc to Russian aid for the subjugation of Hun- 
gary, as a mnedy more fatal than the disease which it w’as called 
on to eradicate. This party liad the immense weiglit of Metter- 
nieh’s name. TJie young Emperor once more consulted tiild 
courted tlie veteran statesman ; and it w'as sedulously whispered 
that, under the guidance of tlie aged prince, Austria was willing 
to take up a position in antagonism to Russian encroachments, so 
aa ofiectunlly to check the advance of tluit power higher up the 
Danube. 

To obtain tlie same guerdon for the new and apparently liberal 
policy, which Russia liad promised it for co-operating in att oppo- 
site sense, was the first eftort of the Austrian court. It demanded 
of the Porte the permission to occupy Bosnia, in order' to prevent 
those insurrections and troubles which its own agents hud for- 
merly excited. Met by a peremptory refusal, Austria did not 
despair of ultimately turning to her advantage her simulated 
agreement, if not alM^oe, witji the Western PowOrs, She co- 
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quctted witli the Servian», and put forward, a» a feeler, an inten- 
tion to occupy that Principality in case of- either intestine oom- 
motion or Russian invasion. The Prince and people of Hervin 
replied by an outburst of resentment and deiianoe* And Austria^ 
had the mortification -of beholdinj^ the armies of Russia in full* 
possession and enjoyment of the Principalities without her having 
a<.*([uired oven a new position in the of equivalent oV 
guarantee. 

It was then, we fear and believe, insinuated at Vienna, Uiat if 
not tlic suzerainty, at least tlie supreme infiuence over the Danu- 
bian Principalities should be the price of Austria's frankly en- 
tering into the alliance of the Western Powers. .Prance was the 
great promoter of this scbeuio, which was remotely connected 
with certain roundings and restoration of the territory of the 
old French’ Empire. Jlut the minister of a constitutional govern- 
ment lik{3 that of England, must have shrunk from a spoliation 
of 'I'lirkey, almost identical witli that whicli hud been considered 
a legitimate cause of war. Austria, however, l)ad the tacit pro- 
mise, and conceived tlic well-groundod hope, that, bv prudtmt 
management, slie might obtain military possession of tlio PriiKji- 
palities, thereby stepping into the former ])ositiou of Russia upon 
tlio Danube. And she hoped by licr military force, cunning con- 
duct, and ambiguous diplomacy, to maintain herself in thesi* 
important conquests, by the final cousonfe and weariness of the 
btdligereiits. 

However similar the ambition and identical the motives of 
tlie Austrimi and Russiiiii courts in thus seeking to protrude their 
anuies upon Turkey, it is by no means to be assumed that the 
same spirit animates them. The ambition of Russia is the over- 
flow of amigance and fanaticism, deeming itself superior to tin* 
rest of the world, which it is called to dominate and jegeneruU'. 
I’he ambition of Austria is rather the result of diffidence and 
weakness, of a fear to be overwhelmed and outflanked and 
surrounded by Russia. Made up piecemeal of odds and ends of 
all populations mid races, Austria can never consider her own 
system secure, unless it extend its natui’e and its influence into 
Germany on one side, into Italy on another, into 8clavonia mid 
Dauubia on a third. To bo securely and tranquilly dcspoti<‘, 
Austria merely requires that one-half of Europe should be bouml 
up ja the samb political swathing-olothes with herself. Her drpeu- 
deiioies reach the Rhine, the waters of Sicily, and those of tlic 
EuJtine, and cause her -to tremble at every breath of freedom, 
iitdepeudence, or nationality. Two of the greatest countries and 
thOf noblest races in the world, although neitiun* can be said to 
form a nation, the Gennan and the Italian, in their natural 
aspirations after unity ;and. after a^coinmon existence, find Austria 
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an insuperable bar, an elonial obstriiciion. The mingled races 
thus crowded upon ilie Ptinube, whether {Serb or Rouman, find iu 
Austria a Ibe equally hostile to their regeneration* How can the 
.Croats (*ver become faithful lieges of Austria, if their hrethreu 
the Serbs enjoy autonuiny or independence? And what is to 
become of the Rouman population of Traiivsylvania and the 
Bukowin, if Walhichia and Moldavia be allowed even the shadow 
of po])iilaV eli'Ctiori and representative goveiiiment ? 

Austrian ambition and encroachment are, tlierefoi-e, not like 
Russian, the bold greed of a rapacious conqueror, but rather the 
putting forth the feJino fangs of a monster police. Her ministers 
do not indeed conceal this; in their protocols and state papers 
views of conquest arc always represent(;d by them as necessities 
of conservatism. 'fheir love and r(‘spect for the Ottoman 
Government and Empire is frankly avowed to be paid, not to its 
rights or its capaedty, but simply to its traditional success in 
keeping down subject populations. The fall of the Turkish 
Kmpire affrights the AVestby the opening which it makes for the 
groat Empire of the North to advance. Tins alarms Austria too, 
no doubt, hut by no means in the same proportion with tlie 
awful possibility of *any one or all of the Christian races oY 
'furkey setting up for themselves, and offiu-ing the example 
of self-goven^nicut and solf-devclopmeut. 

Thoro is nothing more mean in the politics, or in the written 
politics, of tlu' Ih’itiah Government, than its complete acquiescence 
in these ultra- conservative anxieties of Austria, and tli(5 hypo- 
critical adoption of the same fears and the same prejudict's. We 
no<^d not rummage in the past for an ('xamplc of this. Tho 
public prints offer a most striking instance of it in the olfioial 
objurgations which Lord Clarendon thought fit to administer 
to the Sa.\.oii court. That court is frankly retrograde and 
reactionary, illih^'ral, uiicoustitutional, and notoriously at viahuioe 
with the opinions of its people. In the position which Saxony 
occupies, the most tempting prey to Prussia, and only saved from 
absorption by its ancient but now forgotten timity wdth Austria, 
our English minister might have legitimately warned a Waxon 
minister that he was jeopardizing the- very existence of his 
monarchy by inclining to Russian predilections and attachments. 
The Britisli minister employs no such argument. On tho 
contrary, he represents the Allies of the present Wiir as actuated 
solely by conservative aims, and insinuates that Russia is tlie 
great disturber and revolutionist of the period. To assertions so 
false, to arguments so preposterous and absurd, M. Yon Beust 
very fairly, and ^ think triumphantly, replies, that of the many 
missionaries of turbulence and agents of sedition who Jiavc 
visited and traversed eSaxony, not one of them was found supplied 
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with lUissian passports, hut with thos(3 of ((uite anothor govern- 
rnont or nation. More honest uinl straightforward reproaches to 
Saxony on the part of the British minister might have prodin-ed 
an evasive answer, bat certainly not so happy and triumphant 
a retort, • 

It is the same hypocritical pretence, that England, Ibrsootli, is 
waging a conservative war, which has induced us to make over tlw.' 
Principalities of the Danube to Austria’s keeping and adminis- 
tration. In obedience to Austritm injunctions, we kept our armies 
from even approaching the Priucipaiities, although at Bucharest 
wo should have lound health, strength, and a friendly population; 
whilst at Varna there was nought but pestilence, barrenness, with 
,i sullen and sometimc'S a treacherous welcome from the inhabitants. 
In the same subservient spirit we alhnved Oiner Pacha to he first 
forbidden the entrance of the i^rincipalities, then when tlio tide 
of war brought the Turks forcibly into tljoiu wo allowed them to 
ho cheeked and obstructed ; and instead of tlio Russian armies 
being menaced or occupied on or hciiind the Pnith, wo hav «5 so 
skilfully and conservatively managed, that every liussiau division 
lias become disposable for the (V.ar to transport and hverwhelm 
us >vitli in the Crimea. That sucli w'hs actually the case, we luive 
tlie admission of a Minister for Eoreign Atfairs, wlio in a speech, 
which attempts to be exculpatory of Austria, spoken on the le^th 
lilt., confiiTUs the fa(a of the obstruction offered to Omer Pacha, 
'flio plea and excuse is, tliat the Austrian (‘ommanders at Bucha- 
rest, and its internuncio at (-onstanlinoplc*, were ruding in dis- 
ohedieuce and contradicdioii to the orders and th(3 views of their 
government — a likely circumstance I 

Our first mistake, or rather our first tt'erfehery towai’ds the 
I'rincipalities, was the adoption and admission of that principle 
of the Austrian Govenimeut wliich considers revolutionai’y parties 
and constitutional on(‘s as icleiitioal. The next mistake of our 
(Jovernmentwas to suppose or to assume that there was an Austrian 
party, distinct from a Russian one, in these regions. The tnitli 
is, the Wallachs and Moldavians have been long subject to 
about a score of families, wlio kept them slaves as long as they 
were able, and who mfdte the present system of governmc'iit 
but a convenient cloak for the severest oppression and spoliation. 
These twenty families of Bovards are Russian or Austrian, whicii- 
ever power will lend them troops and countenance to maintain 
their power. And they are Turkish on the same conditions. 
We need no further proof of this surely than the conduct of 
the Austrians since they have occupied the Principalities. 
T'heir sole care has been to keep in exile all, the patriots wlio 
were in the first instance banished by Russia; whilst they have 
appyintedHto authority and place all the most notorious Russian 
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agentf? and partisans, (.‘aiitaouzene at their head. Whenever tho 
"ruvkish ooinmissioners at Bucharest objected, an order to over- 
rule them was obtained from Constantinople, where Enropenii 
diplomacy insists that obsequiousness to Austria is to be the 
’first rule* of conduct. Nor is it for an instant to be supposed, 
tliat n Turkish army under Omer Pacha could find in the 
Principalities tliat support, those supplies, that basis of operation, 
necessary to its advancing with any effect to or beyond the 
Truth, when tlie Wallachian authorities are neither more nor less 
than tho old Russian agents, the companions of Duhamel, and 
the servants but yesterday of Gortschakof. 

That something better than this might have been done with the 
Principalities; that they contain able and eminent men, consti- 
tutionalists but not anarchists, most willing to ser^^e under a 
prince and to allow the territorial aristocracy such rights and influ- 
ence as it may fairly demand ; tJiat the boons which a govern- 
ment composed of such men held forth to the peasantry in 184iS 
might, if carried out, unite the whole Rouman population of the 
Principalities in attachment and zeal for the cause of national 
IVccdom and independence ; that the inhabitants of tbo Princi- 
puUtios are brave, capable and niimorous tuiougli to defend tlicm- 
sclves against Russian enoroaclinieiit, as for ceuturies they- suc- 
<tced()d in uiaiiitaining virtual independence and autonomy against 
tlic 'furbs in their most i)almy days of compiest: all this stimds 
forth fully demonstrated by the history of the past, as by a know- 
ledge of the present. 

When small states, snch as the J^rincipalities, show themselves 
indomitable ; luive like them, as a characteristic, an insurmount- 
able hatred of fondgn interniixture, or at least of the domestic 
despotism of strangers, they soon compound with their puissant 
neiglibours by ac<'ej)ting the nominal superiority of one or other 
of them, aiul of thus purchasing virtual independence at the 
price of a tribute and nominal subjection. This is necessary at 
a period when miglit is right; but in an age like onrs, when 
European state's have come to form oiifi community, in which 
public opinion and tho sense of common rights have sw^ay, surely 
the old system of Suzerainty and subjeation ought to pass away. 
States like AVallacliia and Moldavia no longer need the^protection 
of Turkey to keep out the Russians, or of Russia to keep out the 
Turks. The guarantee of an express European treaty would 
suiBSiCe for this, or the common law and \isage of nations, without 
any treaty, might suffice, as it does in the case of Switzerland. 
Tn fact when Russia and Austria come forward with a claim to 
protect the Pfinq^palities, what they mean is the. wolfs protection 
—to devour; or if there he an idea of protection, it is not against 
foreign aggression, but against domestic proginss, tliatidiie courts 
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of St. Petersburfy or Vienna propose to defend such states, 
Sneh pleas in our age are monstrous. VVe fully admit that such 
(tountries as the Principalities should not be made the /brz of 
sedition or propagtmdivsm ; but surely this can be secured witlioni 
handing over tlm country to be trodden down and devoured by 
Austrian armies, and tlnis eiitbling military desjiots to extend 
their pow'er, their territory, and their co>p*'»fr; under the fliu^sy 
pretence of keeping order, and of sacrificing to conservatism. 

The pretence of Austria that those eounti ies are or may l)ecome 
luubeds of demoenujy is tlie merest hunihug. To all those 
countries there is an iuimense boon to bi‘ communicated, a 
great right to be restored — that <)f iudividiuil Iriu-dom and pro- 
perty, the destruction of serfage, tlie abolition of tlie corvee, with 
tlie conse^iuent (joiicessioii of portions of land to tlio pcasantrs 
as tenants, wherever they have not wealth enough to ])urc]uise 
propjrty in tlie soil, '.riiis is the grtait V(*A'ulution whi('h, once fully 
achieved, must (piiet for a ceiitury at least, if not for ever, the 
agricultural population of those regions. When any writer pro- 
poses the establishment of the frccilom and iiuh'piaidcinio oi' ilu* 
countries on the Tlamibc, not uiid(T any suzerainty Jjut under a 
common fcdorutioii, tlie rejoinder nsinilly is, look at (ri'occe. 
There is a country which has ac(piin*d freedom by Europt'ini 
interfereneo, but which Inis not been rendered (puet, prosperon-', 
or happy. Tliere are many reasons to b/‘ assigned lor this unsa- 
ti'^ factory result; but thtj chief reason ci'rLainly is, that the soil oi' 
( j recce is poor, and that Inana* its peasantry ari5 unable by tbeir in- 
dustry to eman<‘ipate tlicinsclves from the influeuco of mountain 
chiefs, and from the Icmptutioii of tunihig warriors and robbi*r>. 
Rnt secure to the Wallaelhuu or tlic Jhilgariaii his farm and tla- 
(‘njoymeut of a fair portion of its products, and we wdll b(' bemnd 
to' say that he wull neirluir turn Talikav jior communist. Wealth 
will heiiorne his object, his family will absorb his cares, and \wo- 
sperous industry will crush every germ of politiiail agitation oi 
discord. 

The peace and prosperity of the fertile countries of that region 
do not lie in high politii-al considerations or arrangements. Wc 
may indulge in proibund speculations as to the, best juodc <>1‘ 
regenerating the Turkish Kmpire; but, iu truth, the <jucstion lies 
in the distribution of property in laud, iu the security of culti- 
vating and enjoying 1^, ill the exemption from arbitrary power and 
taxjition, in tlie absence of serfdom, corvfh’, class inflncn<‘(‘, ajul 
all those narrow tyrannic evils which rondru* life worthless, in* 
dustry impossible, and render man like one of those w iry flow ei's 
which root in the crevices of rock or w all,^ wdiere prolongation 
of the breed or species is more a marvel and an effort than a 
natural and full result. Despotic and overgrown military govern- 
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incut in siirh counlries cMiniot secure this. They may profess 
Christianity, bnl they do not proclaim equality and freedom. 
And iiltliough their armies devour die riclies of tlie husbandman 
^vdth move regularity and organization than do tlie Pashas and 
tjie Spabis, it is still in tlie end just the same sacriiiec of tho 
pca-saiji to the soldier ami tlui jflilieoman, and of national pro- 
^ipeiity to shite debts, forced loans, and inexorable taxmen. 

^'rhi‘ s(.‘curity and freedom requisite to industry are not so easily 
obtaiiH'd. ] f poor countrit^ like (Ireci-o, fail of self-deveiopnicul 
ior tViJDt of the materials to be found in the fertility of the s(dl, 
rich (‘ountries fail from an opposite cans(3 — the temptation wliicli 
tliey oilbr to rulers and authorities and conquerors to mulct and 
])l]indor them. This may he doubly inflicted by tho powerful 
neighbour who raises tribute, or by the aristooratie nnd feudal 
chief, who moiiopolizi*s tlie soil, re(liie(‘s llvj peasant to serfage, 
and by so doing cheats liiniself ns well as the ]>easant, as he gets 
from the cju’th not a twentieth part of ilie produce and the wealth 
it might b(‘ made to yield. 

'Pherc exists no country wJiosi* Idstory exonqdifies in so striking 
and exempltiry a manner tin* stniggh; between the lords of the 
soil and its cultivators, as Wallachia and Moldavia. Tbej’e is no 
country of wliieli tln^ peasantry deserved more or obtained less. 
M'he merit of tlm lloiimau peasant of the Principalities is the 
courage- and the constancy \\itb which for ci'iirurics lie resisted 
and iluiig off every foreign yoke, submitting to the Sullau indeed, 
hut under eapit illations which secured him liberty and indcpiii- 
(leiioe. NeviTllieless, the Boyards and eiergy reduced the itou- 
man peasantry to the stale of serfs, against which llu' latter 
rebelled in vain, J’he sixteenth and seventeoth eenturies Avere 
marked by a st.*ries of agrarian insurrections and violence. 

Another and a new element tlien showed itseli*, pt'cnliar to tlicse 
provinees, oac to lie, taken into account by wlnxiver would under- 
take to rcgemn’aie tlie Cliristiau provinces long subject to 'Jhtrkey. 
This WHS the Fanariote cle.iuont. Jii most countries, however J'ude, 
poor, or oppressed, a portion of the lower (ir middle class will bo 
found, despite all ohsiructions, to rise to tlie surface, nnd thereto 
enter into rivalry with tlu^ dominant aristoenicy. This is accom- 
plished through the ranks of tho eliuvch in some periods tmil 
countries, or through tlie hierarchy of the law ns in France, or 
through commerce, or the bourcfroiaic, SK Constantinople the 
Greeks, who acquired woaitli from trade, or from money dealings, 
or Jrom skilful inanagmnent of certain offices of the state — called 
Faiiflriotes from the quarter tliey inlinhit — sought in the quasi- 
independent i^rincipalities of the l^anuhii that position and secu- 
rity which Constantinople denied tliem. They became power- 
ful at Jassy and at Bucharest. They obtained from the Porte 
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tlio iidmiuistrative authority iu die provinces, and couimcnced a 
struggle witli the, Boyards, or territoiial adstocracy, wliicli gave 
the peasantry labour and clumees of emancipation. This struggle 
oi class lasted during tlie eighteenth century, in tlio mid years of 
which was a(.‘eomplis]iod a law of coin])]ete agrm'ian reform, called 
the ^lavrocordato lleform. But later, Bt»var:ls and T’ansiriotes 
coinhiucAl to niillily hy umlual uudei*staii(ijug tlie rights wliicli 
I heir rivalry had given to the }) 0 ople. Ruidi injustice and deceit 
produced the us Jural cllects. The peasantry of tiie Principalities 
did not ivhel indeed, hut they emigrated, 'j’he Porte could obtain 
no tribute — tin* Boyards could not procure iIjc cultivation of their 
■JiUids. Prince (iregory Gliika in Middavia, took the part of tlie 
piMsantry, hut his life ])ccaiiio a forfeit to the resentment of the 
IJoyards. 

'Pile Inst years of the century brought tla* tcniljl(» catastroplio 
of the J^'reneh Bevolution, with the suhsefpieiit advance of its 
anni(‘s and ilft prineijiles. 'Plio aristocratic classes all o\er the 
world, ulannod, iihati‘d their dcauands as proprii tors ; but iu tbo 
i>anubjau Prineipnlilies, as in other parts of Htirope, they at tbo 
same time a;ignjeul(‘d their rapacity as public autliorities and ad- 
ministrators. The* jiensaiit was v('.ved no longer so uiueii by tlio 
corv&e of the lord, as by the extravagant eontrilnitioii which llio 
slate demanded and (‘nfor<‘ed. And in tliis hs-eal, sulistituted for 
seignoi'ial, pressure, llie I'aiiariotes look the lead. 'Pliey exorcistal 
their princely authority under tlie favour of the J?ovte, witli such 
exti'uvaganec of (extortion and fiscal abuse, that tlio peasants of 
the Principalilios began to look to Jlussia as tlieir future saviour. 
The insuvreetioii of took place — a ])art of it agrarian under 

Vladiminjseo, a part political under Ypsilanti, directed against 
tlio Turks, as llieii upholding the oppressive govenmiont of the 
country. , 

The faithlessness of Franco to the great cause of hhiropeaii 
independence, the supiuoness of England, and the timidity of 
Austria, allowed Hussia to assume iucontosttibly the highest in- 
tiueuco'in the countries on the .Daiiuhc. And Russian ase(*ml- 
aiu!y having first absorbed Bessarabia, originally an integral poi’- 
tion of Moldavia, proeecdod to make rules of government, and 
even of law and order, for tlie rest. \i first, it was ai'rangtal tlniL 
an a,ssembly of the "^umans slumld partake iu this work lA' or- 
ganization ; hut Wiir ensuing, the Russian armies occupied the 
ih incipalities. General Ivisselef became their governor, and the 
Russian Consul, Miuziaky, sending the llouman urchhislnip as 
a prisoner to the interior of Russia, lo<ik his place as President 
of the Assembly, and 'dictated its resolutions. Under .sucii 
juispiees was formed the constitution, or Hide oi 1801, 

which limited electoral rights to the nobles, ^000 in number, but 

• o li 
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i^aiised tlu! majority ot* tlie assembly to be elected by the great 
Boyards, wliose number did not exceed seventy. By this consti- 
tution Russia, or its agents, holding in her hand the votes of the 
majority oi' the assomi)ly, and secure of the attachment of the 
great Jloyards, Avns always able to control the Hospodar in any 
patriotic <.»r iiidepondcnt project. In the same manner, the power 
of' the llospodars was made nse of against any recalcitrant 
Jh)yan]s. And, in fact, under this llnlc Kiissia hecamo absolute 
mistress of the country. With respect to its rural riglits or 
orgaui/ation, the Jh)yards or j)roprietors retained tl)0 power of 
fixing by law or proclamation the amount of rent to he paid hy 
the peasant, wliich was of itself a full system of serfage and 
extortion. The Porte, during these years, instead of showing the 
least inclination, or making the smallest ellbrt, to support the in- 
dependent men of the Principalities .aginnst Kussia, issued a 
hnnan so late as propounding tliat the assemblies ofWalla- 
cliia and Moldavia, even wlien in accord witli the pnnees, were not 
t.(» pass any law, or make any innovation, without liaxiiig first re- 
c(‘ived the assent and authorization of tlie (kmvt of St. Peters- 
burg and tlm Divan of ConsUintiiioph*. In tine, wo may consider 
tliat tVom JHOJ) to IH-ls, Kussia was completidy mistress of llie 
Principalities, And if we are so sliocked at Jier last seizure of 
them, wc ouglit to liavo liegun to show at. an ('arlier period our 
solicutude for tlaur independence. What was the aim of Russia 
during these years of domination may be judged from thi‘ fact, 
tliat tlic Koumaii tongue was banished from the (‘olleges, primary 
oductuion suppressed, and (*vcrv advantage prolfenal to the youth 
of tlu‘ IMiicipalities to jiroceed to Russia for the purposes of 
(*dn cation. 

Tlie natural c(msequcncc of this mingled rrf/biic of Kiissia 
nml the Royanls ensued in when a revolution freed tbe 

luinds of tlie llospodurs, broke the packed assembly hy which 
the Russian consul govmnicd the slate, restored freedom of elec- 
tion, loosed the bonds of serfage, and proceeded, without violence, 
or anarchy, or disturbance of any kind, to regenerate the insti- 
tutions of tlie country. We wish sincerely, that wo could recount 
tliat in the putting down of this most rigliteons and henehceut 
revolution, none but Russian bayonets were instrumental. But 
the unfortunate fact is, Unit it was the Turijlll and Onier Paclm who 
first anived to stifle it. And yet the last chance for the Turks 
to create a party, and lim] strcngtli in tlie Principalities, was to 
have supported tlie revolution, which was achieved as much for 
independence of Russia ns for internal freedom. Omer Pacha, 
however, not only titered Bucharest to put down the revolution, 
hut ho accompanied this by a gross act of ti'eaclier\% pejqio- 
tnited on the national party. He insinuated at Bucharest, that 
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a (leputatioi) of ^^00 of the principal liberals^ coming to welcome 
liis j.rmy, would have a good ctte(.*t both on the Turkish and U alhi- 
cliiau (nuise. Two hundred patriots fell into the snare. 'I hey 
proceeded to the Turkish cainj), whore they were soon sun'oundoci 
and made prisoners. Deprived of their chiefs^ the patriots ol 
Buoluirost could makcj little or no resisttuiee. x\iid to crown liis 
treachery, Omer Ihu'lia s<‘lcetcd the most eminent of the 200, 
and sent tlieiu off as prisonors, to be kept on board the pontoons 
of thc 5 Dainibe, witliout roof or covering, even at night, in the 
nioutli of Novoiuher, and at the vtTv same time gave lus word oi 
liononv to M. Oohpihoun, lhat the prisoners \v(‘re wel§ troatc'd, 
iind would ho allowed to go to Austria. We regret to liave to tell 
tins tall! of Omer Paeha; hiil it is recinirile to he known, in order 
to explain tlie feelings of llie Wallnehians towards the Porte, and 
the stmtirneiits of tiie patriots of that eoimtry personally towards 


the 'I'ln'kish eoniinniider. 

The ihu’te, in fact, was as much the 1/umhle servant. of the 
Husbians as the Wallaeliiiin and ^loldaviini Boyartls lind hoen. 
And the Porte signed the of Ihdta Liman, by whicli all 

constitutional govcrnanecj and iudepomh*nce were aestroy(‘d in 
the Trinoipalities, and all authority vested in tin* prince, with a 
senate of some twenty ineuihers nominati'd ad hoc, of course, by 
JiUssia. By the same treaty. Ihissia estahlislied a right to occupy 
the Principalities with lier armies upon tlie most trivial grounds, 
and, as usual, under tlie pretence of maintaining order. \\e 
reluctantly confess, that bv Muropes silent aequieseenco m the 
simmgement of Ihilta J.iman, Unssia liml some right to eousnler 
that tlie Porte, and the other great ptovors Imd virtually aban- 
doned the. Priueipa-lilies to her. Decidedly it was tlie .stipula- 
tions of Ihilta Liman that led to tlie Russian adyauoo of last 
year, as well as to all the complications and to the waiMvliicli 

Au imi)oi-laut part of the political history oi tho Principalities 
is an account of their monasteries and their conventnnl property; 
the more important, as here is to he Ibiind the key of some ot 
the estraordimuy demands of -Mcusehikoll. NVhen the i auanoto!, 
became masters and rulers ol the Principalities in the tig )t(Ui i 
t-enturv one of their mnuomvres vas to’ oust the monks ot 
Jtoumaii origin fromithe convents, in order to people 
Greek monks from the fraternities ol ilonnt Athos; as it is tiom 
these monks that the upper clergy and prelaws are the 

Rouman ecclesiastics were dismhented, and Greek put in tliui 
The Walhichs considered these monks as intriiderB, ami me 
cir^mstonco increased the natural desire of Mho age for secular- 
iKinff the convents. This was cflected. The first act of Rnssia 
WHS to restore the convents to tlie Gree]% monks, and the landed 
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pn>pcrtYto tlui fjouvt’iils, as to establish this larg(* chjrical colony 
in the rnncipahtics ns so many agents and iiislriiinents of Rusisii^- 
There nre sevefit} -nine Oreek monasteries in Wallacliia, and 
t\ycntv-t\v() ill Moliinvia, all of great Yvealth ; many of them having 
the grc'jKor part of their revenues devoted to the Holy Places at 
Jeni'^ah'm. I’lie wish of every patriot in the Principalities would 
la/to sw’cep aAvay these (irei‘k conv'ents ; the Roimian p{)pu]ation 
of tlic eoiintry looking u])on the (xreek and (xveco- Russian church 
as scliisiuiitic. One part of tlie ]\Ienscliikoif demands went to cs- 
tahli^^h the permanence of such monasteries and churches, kept 
and peofftod for purely Russian uses, and inljahited by monks 
who are strangers to ('ven the lungiinge f)f the couiitw. 

Had the Porte, or tlie allies of the l^»rte, had for their aim, in 
their treatment of th(' Priiitnpalities, tia; nmioval, or destruc- 
tion in them, of the Russian agents and faction, their lirst mea- 
sure should have been to do wliat has been done in Gn;ece — to 
restore to power tlie liberal and <*onstilnTional party, t«) give tiiem 
a free assembly, and to aladisli the Organic Rule, along with all 
other Uiissian institutions. If insti'ad of Stir Rey, die Hospodar 
wlimii Lord Stratfoi'd recommemhal Jiad been appointed, the admi- 
nistrative fis^vell as the monastic agfuits of Hnssia would liavebcen 
eliMired from the soil. 'The Princi]).ilities, as tln^ seat of war, or 
its granary, ahoumliiig both in soldiers and resoiiret‘s, would by 
this time liave been a garrison, a fortri'ss, or a pldcr 'iarmes^ not 
merely against the 'futuro eneroaelmients of Russia, hut would 
have rendered it impossible ior that power to Imvc loil Jiessarahia 
wdihout armies and without (hdenee. 

'riien' were 10,000. soldiers of the ^Valiachian and Mohlaviau 
army, diseiplinoil mid armed. Wliat their spirit was, is sutliciently 
sliown by their ptisitive rei’usal to join or march with the 
Russians, even when surrounded ami coerced hy Russian armies* 
To llies(? 10,000, add lo.OtjO men anIio had already served, hut 
who wanted arms. d’lius, besides tli(‘ froutiei' corjis and the 
irregular cavalry, thr* Principalities could have put in line, armed 
and supported, n iiody of men as numerous as the Britisli army 
in those regions, and animated with a spirit as decidedly anti- 
Eussian as we are ouraeUes. Tf tlie (Iveek race was opposed to 
our views, ami tln^ Slavonic tribes douhlful, we could have at least 
depended upon tin.* Roumans. Rut with tk culiiable* ignorance 
or nogligeneo, w^o eonfouuded the Eouman with the Slavon, and 
handed over to the Ausrvian eomniandants and police officers, 
live millions of the only p(»pulat.ioii in the (?ast of Europe, whieli 
wft.s prepared to welcome us as liberators, and to vow to us eternal 
gi-afitude and defonc^ for the recovery of their rights. 

Such allies as these, possessed of the moat fertile country in the 
east, and making no demand other than to he ruled by a native 
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under their old capitulations with the Porte, wo relased 
even to know or recognise. Austria had cast upon them a look 
ol greed. Austria, whicli counts hve millions of Roiimans 
within her ow^n territories, could not tolerate the idea of tli;^ 
original Rouuiaiis in their hereditary provinces being indepen<lent 
and free. hVeneh statesmen eiitertniii the foolish, superficial 
opinion, that Austi’ia iniglit ]>c allowed to iier empire ov5r 

the Principalities, as an indueomoui to the future cession of 
certain provinces in the west. Marshal Si. Aniatid was all for 
making war in ooiu'ert with Austria, and saw not how it was 
to be wtiged without. Knghnid, \ieUling to thesd views, 
ahtiiidmied tiic Wallaehs. Austria was not only allowt'd hut 
aideji to conclude a treaty with the Porte lor military oeeupation 
of the Principalities. 

As the court of •Vienna eoncludod this tn'aly with a great 
flonnsli of trumpets aigainst Russia, if was mii\ersally eonsidcred, 
just as tlic tnraiy eonehuh'd the otlnu* day muv is, as a first step 
towards aelual hostilities. I lowe\er, tli«‘ Austrians took <*are not 
to advance, iiiitil assured that tlic liiis-ians liad ^withdrawn. 
And when an onslaught of (lieTurks across the Ihinnhe compelled 
the Russians tt) turn round and j)au<e in lia‘ir rrlreat, the Austrian 
Court instantly suspended its gentTal’s advaiKa*. The resnli 
was, that the Turks first huTed their way into Ruelnirt'st, and in- 
stalled ilicir commissary, before ail Austrian eorps was in motion. 
'J'h (3 Tuj’ks and Lord Stratford, now aware of the lU'cossity of 
sup])orting the jiatriotie jiarty in Wajiacliia, sent liberal and 
congenial nnui to rejilaee the old Russian agents. Put tlic 
Austrian Consul was too iJowerful, and lie, re-iust ailed the old 
isenatoTH ad hoc. and insistcMl on ])ringing hack Stir Bey, the 
old tiospodur, iiominati'd originally by Russia, to resume the* 
goveninuMit. • 

Austria's determination to restore Stir Jk'v to the priiieodom 
of Walltiehia, ought to have opened the c*yes of h ranee and 
Kngland to tlic fact, that Austria lueditaual no hostility to H-ussia. 
Jn fa(‘t. Stir Bey was notliing hut u Russian. Stir Bey, llosiiodar 
of Wallaehift, w'as fully and oflieially informed as early as 
ISioveniher, ]H:jo, of the inleiitiou of thi' Russians to oeeupy the 
Principalities. AL Boujade. tlie brench consul at Bueharesi, lias 
prool* that the Priiiec Stir Ikw Avas so infonned : hnt lie made no 
communication cither to the Porte, or to tlie- representatives 
of the Western Powers. Karly in June, the Brineereeciveil 
the same intelligence from the Rii-^sinn consul, Imt he preserved 
the same silence. When the Rusbians crossed tlie Pruth, Priuco 
Stir Bey was. warned by the comsuls to put Iiimsell at the head 
of tlio armed force of his -provinces, and retire with it to the camp 
of Omcr Pacha. ]Je preferred^ delivering up his little army to 
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tho Riissiiuis, to be subsequently disarmed by them,^ The 
Porte ordered Stir 13ey to withdraw. He refused, mid when he 
did iinally.'Jiud for form’s sake withdraw, it was to Vienna he went, 
pot to (Jojistaiitiiiople. fn order to mark beyond mistake what 
masters Jjo served, Prince 8tir Bey demanded and received from 
the lliissiaiis a sum of money quarterly, to enable him to live 
oh^ditably Jit Vienna. 

Sm li was the Prince, whose re-introduction hy the Austrians, 
wiili the sanction of t)ie Divan, raised a tumult in Pu(3harest. 
TJie Turkish commandant, an Englishman, dechired he would 
]jot be 'ansAverable for the peace of the town, if the Russian 
agents at lUicharest persisted in tlieir inUmtion of making 
a public demonstration in Stir Bey s honour. Mussar Jhicha (Sir 
Stephen liakeman) declared tluii this wonkl infallibly lead to 
a counter-demonstration, and oonseqmait disturbance, b'or this 
lio has been denoumjed hy the Austrian conimaiidaut, Coroiiiiii, 
as a (’romwcll, and )iis letter impugning Stir Bey vras styled 
a regicide act by the learned Count. 

No sooner luid the Austrians succeeded in rc-ent.broning their 
priiKiC, tlian they set to work tq disgust Oiiier Ihicha and get rid 
of bis troops. Ho was iirst enjoined to. dismiss all Ins foreign ofli- 
<*-ers, even his aidcs-de-eamp. Hu was tlieii told that he could keep 
but a limited iiumbor of men in Ruebarest, and when he met this 
by an otlor to march them to the Bessarabian frontier, the 
Austrians rcjpresented that he would obstruct every chaneo ofiieaec, 
and probably lead to Russian reprisals wliicii tlie Austrians weru 
notin force to resist. Twice did the 'rurkish commander obtain the 
sanction ol‘ the J )ivan to advance. 'IVicc* General Coroniui obtained 
at Coustaiitiuople the resciinding of that sanction, until Omer 
Bacha; perceiving that lie was trilled Avith, that the Ausyians 
were dctcn)iin(‘d that he should not prosecute the war? and that 
the Allied Powers were neither strenuous nor serious in preserving 
even fair play and open ground for the advance of his army, gave 
lip all ellbrt in despiiir, removed his chief force to Kalarash, and, 
with the resignation of a genuine 'rurk, left the gallant 50,000 
or GO, 000 allied soldiers to oppose unaided the whole force of 
the Russian Empire in the Oiimeii. Omer Jkicha complained of 
the neglect of tlie Allies, aiidforetold that, before the end of this very 
campaign, they would need liim. .But the French pointed to the 
advance of the Austrian armies, and declared them sufficient not 
only to protect the Principalities, but to keep tlie large Russian 
divisions ocenjued upon the Pruth. 

* A letter from Suhastopol in The lllmtmted London Newe, whose cor- 
respondent knows Rouinan and Wallachian, says, that he was' addressed by 
many of the wounded Russian soldiers in Wallachian, which proves the use 
that has been made of at least some of Stir Bey’s troops. 
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Whilst th(5 Allies mTo &teamin<^ to Eupatoria, and the Turks 
oojnpclled to remain tranquil at ICalarasch, the .Austrians were 
making tliemsolves coinlbvtaLle in the Principalities. The lliissians 
iji their occaipation levied the usual taxes, and increased them b>; 
ojiG-tillh. In the last occupation, however, tliey pretended that the 
army, being on a war-footing, must have tlu^ increased pay al- 
lotted to them, and the Principalities wen' f^iCAvd to pay this, ih 
the proportion of JlO millions of piastres for Wallachia, and 12 
for Moldavia. Tlio Aiistritins have not yet deniamled money, 
but tlicy Jiave treated tlie Principalilies as th(?y do their own 
]>rovinces — that is, (piartered tlieir so]<liers on the inhabitants, 
'pviug their soldiers merely a ration of bnaul atul a little meat, 
and oliligiiig the inhabitants to* furnish all oilier wauls, vegetables 
and lire included, hach Austrian soldier, for exam]>hj, must 
liave his hod and blankets, although the Wallaebieans tliemselves 
seldom or never indulge iii^iiu-li lnxii3‘ies ; thus tlio very outlay 
for lodging an Austrian soldier was a serious tax. [Moreover it 
basbeeii ordered, tliat wlienevei* the Austrian eoimuissaries shall fail 
in supplying Invad and the inhabitauls are bound to make 

up the deliciency. lu other v/ords, when winter renders the 
roads impassahle and supplies scant, tlie Wallaehians must lodge, 
feed, and ])ay the Austrian army, the soldiers of which are stretched 
on tlioir beds, while llussiuns, French, and Kuglish are fighting 
and starving together in tlio Ciimea. 

Tliub has our miserahle [)oliey sacriliced four millions of our 
most, natural and sincere adherents on th(‘ viu’v frontier of Pussia, 
aiul at the scat of war, — saerifn’ed them for tla3 sake of an Aus- 
trian alliance, which, far from hriiigiiig tis aid, .has, on the contuuv, 
by its attitude and its known intentions, given every facility to 
the enemy, uiid has been worth to it in lact tlio md of sevezal 
corps (T armee, Tlie Slavonic race, espoeially ot Seyvia, seeing 
(liis — they who abhor Austrian invasion and supremacy far more 
than even llussiaii — necessarily conclude tluit, far from aiding aiiy 
people subject or semi-sub jeiil to the 'Purks to obtain indcpenc - 
euce, or* fling oh* the llussian yoke, wo bave on the contrary conn, 
to strengthen and extend the subjugation of the (Jbnstians m 
’Jurkey to the Oliristian despots of the north. The iiaine ot 
France, England, or of their alliance, 1ms become a by-word lor 
deception, and is as much detested in lUilgaria and liouiiie la 
it is in Greece and as it is beginning to be in the Principa i ks. 
Whilst throwing away these friends and these chances. '' 
alienating and destioying every native aid and native cleincii oi 
tlie regoneratioii of Turkey in Europe, whilst at the same time w 
are allowing the Turks to bo nullified, to disgiace tluanse \ es y 
cowardice in the Crimea and by supineness on tlie 
well as by incapacity at Constantinople, wv keep clemaiu mg g 
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raiiU'os for tho ihtiire (]('feiu;o and independence of these regions. 
CTUunintees ! where are they to he found ? fs it in making over 
the Ih'iueipalities to Austria., and adding four millions more of 
d 3 set)iiieiitiul and oppressed subjects’ to the already disloyal, 
mutinous, imptjvcj’isJied, and nnurchi/od millions pj’eviously 
henejith its s\\ay‘.^ Austria, from its vei*y instinct, adoj)ts the 
liussiaii ])arty mul agents in Wallachiu, as the only instriimeuts 
of its own rule. And what can this point to hut a future com- 
])romise hetween Atistria and Russia, heUvceii whom the 
Jh‘inei]Milit.ics must thus he slnmvl, to tlic exclusive p}olit 
finally of Russia, which is at Icastastahle and progressive empire, 
whilst that of Austria can never lx* other tlniii wdiat it is — a tem- 
porary ]>ieco of patcliwork? Scelving guarantees in Austria, is 
huilding on the cpiieksand oy sowing the wliirlwind. 

We imagine, at least good folks on the Kxcliaiige imagine, tliat 
W'e have at last (d)viated all the* slioriconiings, and put an < iid to 
all the tort* iversat ions, of Austria hv a new treaty. What, Itow- 
ever, is it but tJio rej)r()(luetioii and repetition of a tretUy signed 
last autumn? In tliat tnaily Austria hound lieiscdf to assume 
the oltensive, unless Russia evacuated the lh*iuei])alifies. Aus- 
tria, said Lord dolni Russell, stipulated to drive tla* Russiajis out 
of NVaJlaeliia and jMtddavia. And a eh<‘er ivs]>iui(led to the vaunt 
of a erediiious juinisler in heJtalf of a treaelierous ally. Rut the 
eoiiventiou was onh sigiK*d laa-ause Aiist/ia knew the Rus- 
sians were aeunting the Principalities. And now wa* havt*. anotlier 
treat V signifying tliat if Russia does not oiler ac-cepfahh' terms, 
the three I'owtTs will join eonneil togetlier in (‘I’der to take steps 
to arrive at the old vouc.liision. What is tliis hut a repetition of 
tile old deception, a iv^assertion with dates and circmnstan<*es cd* 
wliat has]»c«aia-M-rrc(l aiurpretciidcd allahuig? Aiistriais tothdend 
the Principif.litic.'j, and t(i allow the d’nrks to carry on tludr niilittirv 
operations through them. What was the need of sucli a treaty 
in Deecmher, unices to prove that Austria did up to that period 
counteract and utterly ])revent the active operations of the 'I'urks? 
We know not what has liecome of Orner Pacha’s army'in that 
time. Tiiere being a])parontly no demand for that army, supplies 
have of course bccu ])royi{l(Ml to it sparingly, if at all. ]t might 
have fed on the Princi])aliiies, or (xuisnmed the tribute due to 
"J’urkey on the sp(»i. Rut no — tliis favour w'as reserved for Aus- 
tria. The Arnaouts have no d<mbt long since retiinied home ; 
tluj Rashi l^azouks have been dismissed; and with what force 
i )mer Pacha can now take the field, may be judged from the fact 
that Austria permits it. 

Wc do not 'want to oast any reflection upon the gallant mea 
sure of invading the Crimea. Although, if what JjOni Clarendon 
said in the House of Loifds on the.lOih of December be correct, and 
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that wi* rcjoctcd Austrian no-operation on tbo Prutli, to net imi.*- 
pcndcntly of it in ihi^(b*imoa, the hardships and losses of that ox- 
])edition are t.o bo char^^ed upon our gencTsils and i»ini»t(U‘s, more 
than upon the Austrian. Tli(‘ destrucition of the Heot and greui, 
arp'Orial of Russia was an ohjeet well worthy of at iirst employing 
our amis. But we should at the same tiiiu* bear in mind,, that the 
Crimea, even if conquered, opens no way to iiie vulnerable parts 
of Russia. Its loss A\ouid no doubt 1)0 a luortiliration to the 
( V.ar; but beyond Perekop extends the vast region of tJi (3 sttqvpes, 
A\]K'r(* i!rt») is nothing to attain, to eorupiev, or to hold. All 
must re('olle(*t JdaxtliauseiPs division of Jtiissia into tlio northem, 
ift.5 central, and tJio soulheru^n'gion^. 'I’lie ceritva] iv*gion he 
reprosonis as eonceutratiug the* life, wealih, and sfrength of the 
eTU])ire. This can l)e only menaced through ^Moldavia ; or, in 
otb.'’!’ words, hy a wa.r for whiidr the Primnpalitics ])resent tlie 
sob* lia^^is of operations. J>ut l]»ey should he the laisjs of opeiii- 
lion for 'furks, .French, and Fnglisli, not. for Austnans, who 
hav(- tli(» IRikowiji and (ia]li<-ia to operate frojii, and \^lu) are de- 
vouring by antiei])ati(Ui the rt'sonrees of the Principalities, ^Yidch 
laigist iiave been leJ’t available for the m‘xt camjiaign. 

Put sueh a war, it may he urged, is impt»ssible, if Austria 
])r<»\e adverse, ?so doubt. Put there is no fear of Austria Inaug 
adverse*. '^I'he fear is — her timidity, her backwardness, lior neu- 
trality, lier promises to a<lvance, and Ikt ivliictanet* to assume 
the oilimsive. Put site lias everything to gain from Pussia being 
driven back from the Danube. Austria gains not only her in- 
creased ehanees for mastering the Jh'iiicipalilu's, but Russia being 
oiiee shut out from the Dufiube, tlie siipnanacy and inttuenee over 
the novrh-wost of Turkey, !h)sina, and Hia via can no longer be 
contested by Russia, and falls ni)dis])iitc(i to Austria. Wo liave 
no need, therefore, of si l(*iirly Ijiibing tlic court of V<ienna uirh 
the l*riuoipalitics in onhT to make her a party to tlie war. Let 
us show lier that wi? are d(*'-ir()us and able to crush Russia, and 
ue shall assuredly have Austrian aid in accomplishing it. 

The wav-party seems to liave gained ground in Austna, not- 
withstanding all tlie proof we have of ohstinati* timidity on tlic 
part of AT. Buol. It is not merely the disciples of iMetleriiicli wlio 
now exclaim oguinst the arrogance and aiahilion of Russia, hnt 
even sucli men as (k)uiit Fiquolrnont have discovered tliat war 
itself is preferable to a po*^.sessian of tlie Jhiuciyailities by Ru^.'-ia. 
Transylvania, according to the Count, is the great fortress oi the 
Dannbian cotiiitries ; whoever possesses it, must possj'ss them ; 
so that for Russia to pretend to seize and omipy \\ allachia, is 
for her to announce in plain terms that slu* must liave J raiisyl- 
vania one day or other. We may admit the reasoning oi ( ount 
Fiqiielmont, as far as it denounces ItussiaiiiCorKpiest as menacing 
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and intolerant ; hut wo cannot admit purely strate^c I'easons for 
grasping a country, completely independent in histOiy, in race, 
and in position, The Principdities are formed hy "nature to 
/jupply distant countries with grain. Tliey may he made the. em- 
porium for supplying the granaries of the West, l^he mere deve^' 
lopment of the trade with them would virtually opeh;4he *Blaelc 
Sea, and secure its independence ; and we can no md't^* admit the 
j\ustrian than the llussian claim, nor allow the right to dominate 
fj'om strategic motives more than the right to protect and to 
absorb from religious ones. 

There is one portion of Count Fiquelmont’s book whicljf 
strongly commands the attention of the peace-party in this 
country. The Count, a very competent authority, declares, that 
if the war continues, one of its effects will be* to emancipate tlie 
serfs in tluit angle of Europe. * All those Loons, destructive of 
serfage, which were given to the Hungarians by the revolution, 
and which the Austrian government did not dare to abrogate, 
will be irrevocably secured by the continuance of the war. 
Moreover, ^adds Count .Fiquelmoiit, the serfs of Kussia will be 
equally benefited. For the law of llussia declares, that every 
man who has seiwed as a soldier coases to be a serf. Shbujcl 
the war continue several campaigns, the Cztir will be obliged to 
call to arms all the rising generation of serfs ; and all the sur- 
vivors will be able to return to their native valleys to demand 
lands — not as serfs, but as freemen. War, no doubt, has 
its horrors ; but, for all that, war is not without its civilizing 
influences. War gives great value to man; above all, to tlici 
agricultural peasant. It was found* impossible, even in the 
middle ages, to summon him to war, and to put arms into his 
hands, without at the same time raising him from a degraded 
state. Tlie gradual abolition of serfage in the West was due, 
centuries ago, in a great measure to the operation of war ; and 
we now see the same cause producing the same effects in the East. 
We by no means wish to come forward as partisans of war ; but 
still we would recommend the assertions of M. de Fiquelfliont, 
as to the probable influence of the present war, to the attention 
of such philanthropists as Mr. Sturge. . 

' It is too late however now to impugn or to defend the commence* 
ment of die war, its follies, or its imprudence. We have undertaken 
it, and must look to the securing of some results compensatory of 
its bloodshed, its suffering, and its waste. To bumble Russia," and 
reduce its ambition wdthin such proportions as are compatibjb with 
the balance of power and the freedom of Europe, is no dombt the 
great aim. But itVould be dearly purchased by the aggrandise* 
ment of Austria, or by finally trusting to Austria to guarantee the 
independence of the south-east of Europe. That independence 
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can only b© obtained by the establishment of tbe countries and 
th^ j*aces, which ara now unfortunately so divided and inter- 
mingled, that to render them a compact state is a problem difti- 
enU tp he solved. To mate them over to absolute powr, and 
to ei^faeir an old or a new master, would merely ad^*ourh the* 
(pieetion*^ the Turkish sway in Europe cannot be etfenial. Wh^^t- 
oyer, therefore, is done, let at least the seeds he sown, over thesp. 
counties, self-sufficing to their existence; their tranouijlity, and 
their government. Bouman, Scrh, and Greek people those .re- 
gions ; and the great characteristic of each is, not to tolerate the 
cfomination of the other. Italian and Swiss are in the same pre- 
dicament ; and this is the reason why they arc enslaved to one 
of the retrograde or barbarian powers of hhirope, such as Turkey 
or Kiissia, when the most enlightened are there present by their 
armies and representatives, ready to watch and iidvise, to guard 
and guarantee. -A federation is alone possible in these regions. 
But independent states must lirst be formed as the elements of the 
future federation. The two Bouman rrincdpalitics are well fitted 
to form or to fiimisli two great foundations, and Servia is already 
constituted as a' third; but' Austrian prejudice and tyranny will 
ho even more opposed to such a scheme than Ihissian ambition* 
France, we fear, would be indifferent in the matter. All, there- 
fore, depends upon English statesmen, and upon tlio force and de- 
termination with which they urge a free and liberal settlement ; 
not because it is liberal, but because such alone can have per- 
manence and force. 
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CONTEMPOBAIiy LiTEBATUKE. 

[Tlte Articles on British and Foreign Contemporarg IMer&iure, which 
Itave formed a new feaiwre in “The WestmUwterMevi&wV since thexom^ 
mencement of the ^ew Series^ having met with general comgnendation, it 
has heen resohed to give still greater value to this department cftJie leorh 
hg adopting a smaller*sized type, so as to comprehend a larger amount of 
matter, and hy fusing togetiher the several articles on the Cbwte7nporary 
LUeratwre of England, America, Germany, and France for thepwrpos^ 
of reclassifying the hooks reviewed accohdistg to the subjects 
wiiicn THEY TKEAT. In future, th^efore, the Sections will he headed 
somewhat as follows: — Theology and Bhilosophy; Sociology and Politics; 
Science; Classics and - Philology; History, Biography, Voyages and 
Travels; Belles Lettres; Art. By this 'method a much larger con- 
tinuous apace tcill he obtained for reviewing in each department a selec- 
tion of the new works as they appear in Great Britain, America, and 
on the Continent; and ample scope being this qforded, it is now in- 
tended hy a careful analysis and grouping of each quarter* s productions 
at once to exhibit the characteristics of the individual works reviewed, 
and to supply a connected and comparative History of Contemporary 
Literature^ , 

THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T he diversity of religious tliought in our age has been often remarked. 

la this saculum multiforme not only are all the old types of 
all the former epochs being reproduced, but they co-exiatsideby side in 
sin uncomfortably negative state of* impotent antipathy. There is much 
dissolution of opinion, no fruitfid fermentation of thought, A feeble 
polemic is incessant ; no party has the resources for a Srenuous cam- 
paign, or a pitched battle. This is not the consequence of isolation, 
but of the* reverse. Each of these religious and philosophical creeds 
is so far affected by mutual proximity as to deaden each other’s force. 
Each weakens its neighbour without strengthening itself. . The press 
ami the spread of education act just enough on our traditional 
opinions to shake our faith in them, without leading us on to try to 
substitute anything better for them. General cultivation thus opei'ates 
on inlierited or imbibed faiths, without destroying them. It goes fhr 
eid^ugh to check much of the mischief of exclusive sects anathemf^- 
tiding each other; it has not advanced so far as to purge the s^ts 
of their historical peculiarities, and to base religion on ideas purely 
spMtuid.. Such an age may develop a great political system. of Wera- 
ti6», hat must be barren of philosophical systems. All the 
minatjons occupy at this moment a peculiarly critical po^tion^. They 
cannot 'go back except by a general rel^sa of Europe idttb 
The' one steb forward is to self-annihilation, as iSectarian 

lit^ature is we expression of this situation.^ It is bound to reassert 
the oTdforxxmlie^ but it would fain do so in the undertoned and aprfo- 
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getic way of men who do not wish to awaken emphatic contradiction. 
Such a situation is one to which a philosophical tamper, of course, 
will not submit. But the minds of sufficient strength and leistire to 
force their own unassisted way into the higher regions of Uving faith, 
which conceives its object in a mode consistent with its Other know-* 
ledge, are, of necessity, rare. Prom tliis class, however, in their various 
stag^ of struggle for light, proceed the most noticeable books on 
religious, euljects.. The remainder of the theolc^ of the day comes 
from the sects, and is either the mere talk of men of no insight, a^ 
who attach no particular meaning to the words they use, or the 
attempts of better men, intelligent, but not philosophical, to expound 
the stereotyped view in what they imagine to be the dialect of 
philosophy. 

Of this last class we have a fcivourahle specimen' in Mr. Foote’s 
“Aspects of Christianity.”^ This is his ojjening paragraph : — 

“It is of great importance to entertain wide and comprehensive views of 
Christianity. Almost all errors have arisen from taking partial views of it ; 
and perhaps the best way of counteracting these partial views, is not by at: 
tacking them directly and separately, but by bringing them into harmonious 
eombiuatiou, and showing that there is really no eoutrfuiictiou between them. 
There is a grcjitcr or less amount of truth in each of them, but not the whole 
truth. They are but half-truths, at bo.st ; some of them only mere fractions of 
the truth, tvhich have seized hold of the mind, to the exclusion of otlier portions 
and aspects of it ; and it afipoars to me, tliat he would confer the greatest 
benelit on onr cumbrous Ciiristiauity wlio, gatht;ring these scattered and frag- ^ 
jiieiitary conceptions together into one grand wliole, would present it to tiic 
contemplation of men in all its dimensions and proportions.” 

From sucli an opening, from one who can speak (p. 74) of each 
now unfolding of Christianity, eacli new development which the piety 
or the genius of man, or the history of the church and the world may 
bring to view,” — who defines sanctification “a moral culture,” — we 
might have expected much more freedom than we find. We find this 

1 V 1 'ii f 1 . ..1 i-i—, ^1* i.1. -j* ±.\. . 


come toi ask tho place in religion which belongs to the understanding, 
wo aare told that (p. 12), “a religion devoid of intelUctualumi is wanting in 
depth and permanence. It is a flickeriug light that often leads astray, 
and in an age such as this, when error in every form is abroad, it 
seems especially necessary that we should aim at being intelligent 
Clmstians,” &c. After this nawe avowal, we prepare ourselves for 
being told to get up Paley, that wc may be “able to give a 
reason,” &c. U. 

In^paasing from Mr. Foote to Henry W. Crosskey,® w| pass from a 
pulpit' “ ixthSlectuafispi” to the regions of philosophy. Not that the 

^ “pbjjdjsifapijto viewed in some of Hb Xieading Aspeots,” By the Bev,^ lu li. 
Foote, Aaffior of “lueidentB In the Lif^ of our Saviour.*' Fiiiiihuxgh: Edmonston 

* “ASefen!eeof!l^hgioiu” ByHernyW. Crossfcey, London: John Chapman. 
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^^'l>eiWc0 of Eeligion'’ is a philosophical argument; it is an.oratipn, a 
.plea(^ig in jrather impassioned langu^, Wjh^^ it. jeomes, it |a^ ; 

attempt to argue the ^objecti»^^,ej?iat^ce.of God from, vthe 
" inwaid.experienee” of mao. The rhetonc of mis appeal is true — it 
i tdls; the logic is bad. It will require , a. much stranger hand th^u 
Mr. Crosskey *s to build the bridge over the gulf between thought anij 
existence,, whicit has yawned before, us erey ;aincevJ^c4De, overt 
Descartes’ celebrated d priori argument for the heiM - Eut 

that fundamental truth once established or accepted hy-the soid, Mr. 
Crosskey’s exhortations arc rightly ajbned towanl.8. assisting , its grasp 
and assimilation. He realizes, though he cannot ;prpve. . , i^de^,, thi» 
warmth of sentiment is characteristic of the best writer .ot .lhe'a^Oi^ 
to which Mr. Qrosskey belongs. It is the element we so much desiderate 
in the best schobl of German theology. Even the school of Schleier- 
macher rather spoke of piety than had unction. Even in the histbri^l 
and critical writers, where we have no right to require the subject, we 
are conscious of a want of the sentiment,' and ai'e reminded, that the 
relations bf man to God have been a subject of study to the writer, 
but not of personal experience. It is a theology, but not a religion. 
Pure theism, a belief in God, unencumbered by a miscellaneous accu- 
mulation qf dogmatical and historical eredenda, is set before us by Mr. 
Crosskej, as a faith by which man may rejoicingly live and hoi)efully 
die. 

j ** The religious man recognises the moral law as the will of a Father he Uves 
with and hwcb. He feels » joy bfeyoncl all joys, in the fact that it iS not on 
abstract law, but a living Father, his moral nature calls on him to servid and 
obey,’' (p. 9.) ^'The believer in immortality can, with h^ and: confidence of 
ultimate success, widen the ground plan of existence. With eternity before 
liini, the loftiest character is joriully aspired' to, and the divincst virtues .arc 
hopefully sought.’* (p. 22.)- V There is a stage in the history of every deeply 
devotional spirit when, it rises from the faith iu hearsay and tradition into living 
communion with the living God, In a thousand religious biomphies is the 
day noted, — often as tlie day of the ‘ new birth,’ the day of justineation, the day 
- of * receiving assurance,’ — ^when the spirit is freed from bondage, and difficulty, 
and doubt, uy the fiiU apprehension of the glorious words, ‘I will arise and go 
to my Fathei*.’ " (p.\) • . 

From the practical employment of this , faith in the inward ex- 
|>eriences to the use of them as an evidence of external truth, the stej) 
is a natural, hut a very great one. We must remark a growing 
' tendency to take up this ground. Exegesis^ and the exercise bf a sound 
4uetorLc^ .criticism, cannot exist in this country in the presence of ii 
•fei^bidding.dognia which denies thcm^access to, the Christian literature 
iffthe agP- ^ There are rather more signs of life on tl^e side of tlio 

/«^Ml^j^ 3 r''t<^rdigion. There is in this direction an ij^creasing^ rfecui’- 
— a popular and ill-studied psyelkolojgy. indeed, 

hut,s^ indiearingn. deposition to look towards of human 

the letter of the book.. J6sg;^4dess 

the historical Evidence” and the ** arguinenVfrom dbi^i^/’ of l^ley 
and'th6"Br«%pTOti» And it jao hjff|^ns th^ this inner 

direction is just the one direction in which bpiiuchr in this, country is 
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most ^asily moved. There is an impenetrable barrier of Protestant 
orthodoxy which prohibits historical criticism as soon as it essays to 
pass the schoolboy, limits of the “confirmation from heathen authors.” 
But the “inward witness” has, from the Reformation downwa^s, been 
always more or less accredited amon^ ns. Some sects h&Ve eveir 
exalted it to ■ a level with Scripture, and thongh the spore rational 
sects, as, e. g.^ the evangelical party in the Church of Engl&n^ have 
subordinated it to “ Scripture,” they have at least kept open -thiaJboc^ 
of human nature. They have indeed tortured, misread, and disguised 
it in eve^ way,* but they have saved it from being overlaid by tho 
superstition of The Book. If not a favoured, it is, at least, a recognised 
province of religion. And now, from the most opposite quarters, 'we 
sie attention turned to the soul and its experiences. Not only a 
direct disciple of Schleiermacher^Uke J. I). Morell, but Mr. Crobskey 
and F. W. Newman meet here. And now, from the heart of that 
party which has been distinguished as putting forward the creeds as 
pre-eminently the standard of divine truth, comes an appeal from 
dogma to conscience. “ The Teaching of the Types,” ^ by Mr. Aitken, 
a clergyman of the Establishment, is the only written evidence wo have 
fallen in with of a movement which has excited some attention. Here 
the doctrine of conversion to God is associated, in a way wfeich has not 
been very usual, wnth the system of sacramental grace. The writer 
professes to adopt “the church’s teaching,” but “ to give its own place 
and prominence to the spiritual life” in it. Baptism is all that 
church authorities have taught that it is ; but not only regenera- 
tion, but “ conversion, renewal, forgiveness, acceptance, or the possession 
of the spiritud life— all these may be enjoyed, tmd yet there ma}" bo 
no regenerative work done. These are only the ^)wcrs and necessary 
preparations for doing it. To be born of the Spirit is one thing, — it is 
always an instantaneous and complete work,— - but the regeneration, or 
formation of Christ in us, is quite a different matter, and requires both 
labour and sacrifice and persevering devotedness.” (No. II., p. 58.) 
All this has, of course, been said before. Mr. Aitken is no metaphy- 
sician, and is unable, from want of this elementary knowledgii^ to grapple 
really with the subject of the spiritual life. But he is an earnest man, 
and has read' experiences, though lie fails to convey their reality from 
want of any better terminology than the meaningless platitudes of tho 
baptismal controversy. He can only witness to the existing tendency 
to explore the hidden depths of the inner life. 

It is not only as one who combined the ideas of ecclesiastical order 
and outward system with those of tho inner experience, that wo men- 
tion Edward Irving in this juxtaposition, but as one whose whole 
movement and tendency was viial, as opposed to the scriptural and the 
dogmatic schools.’ Irving is one who, in this age of biogi-aphy, has 
sunk below tho horizon from lack of the Votes sacer. The perpetua- 
tion of his memory has been naturally left by others to the care of the 
sect he originated. The sect having acquired a wjder scope and aim, 

* “The Teaching of the l^es. Tracts for the Clergy and JEamest-minded.” 
Nos.' I. and JI. Oxford : 'Shrimpton, 1854* 
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repudiate at once the name ^nd the paternity. Hence the name of 
Zrving has become to most of us little more than a tradition. But 
those who think of Edward Irving only as the popular preacher of the 
church in Kegent's Square; or as an apostle of a faaiatical delusion, 
have a very is^equate idea of the man. Earnest men are rare ; groat 
men still more so. Irving was both. He was. by fax the most likely 
]i;aan the last generation 6aw> to have breai^ed new life into the wither- 
ing skeleton of ^ Church institutions. But an unfortunate daw of 
character, not unlike that which neutralised the powers of his revered 
teacher, S. T. Coleridge, “unshipped” Irving, to use Chalmers’ word. 
Mr. Wilks has written a readable little volume on the suligect.^ But 
it is not a history of Irvingism, still less a biography of the man Irving; 
For this latter, “ to tell the whole story of a life which appeared the 
more wonderful the more it was coiSteinplated, 1 knew that the time 
was not come, or that I was certainly not the man.” (Pref., p. ii.) 
Indeed, the brief entries in Chalmers’ Diary, published by Hanna, give 
more that cliaracteristic of Irving than >11 the rest of the book. It 
is chiefly filled with extracts (wefl-selected, however,) from Irving’s 
forgotten books. Those to whom these are new, may admire here the 
ideal wealth of a conception rather capacious than well-stored ; now a 
power of observation hitting off some trait of the age to the very life ; 
now a freakish fancy, wandering into some bye-path, fax away from 
either good sense or good taste. Irving was quite incapable of dis- 
criminating between the true and solid and the frivolous and fanciful, 
and is ready to build a theology on ]bhe merest whimsical analogies. 
His mind dwelt by choice in the regions of twilight, and disports itself 
in the gorgeous colours and fantastic shapes of sunset. He told 
Chalmers himself that he “ loved to see an idea looming through a 
mist.” The history of the manifestations or “ utterances” of X829-33, 
is one which, if the materials for it exist, of which we are uncertain, is 
well worth being examined and written in a spirit of calm inquiry ; 
and this, not merely for its own sake as a curious phenomenon 
of the day, but for the light which that modem Montanism reflects on 
the similar- manifestations of the second century. Tlie “gift of 
tongues,” as it appeared in Newman-etreet, is capable, we imagine, of 
being reduce^ to a few definite facts, and of bemg satisfactorily ac- 
counted for from known causes. 

Mr, Maurice is here again with a volume of lectures, which have all 
his merits and all his defects.^ There is no falling off in vigour and 
originality $ .there is no accession of distmetnesa and intelligibility. 

is, howev^, one from whom we can leam, even when we do not 
understand him. He is always edifying, even when not instructive. 
His moral energy, his e^nestness, oommtixucate themselves through 
his style, even when his ideas do not. Bach a man is invaluable as a 

* Bdward Irring. Ecclesiastical and Xatenuy Biography.'* Warimigtoa 

Wilks. London : W. freeman. 1854. 

* ** The DocVue of Sacrifice deduced from the Scriptures." A series of Ser- 

mons. By F. P. Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln's Cssnbiidge : Mac- 
millan. 1854. Q t 
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Christian pastor, as a friend and monitor of the young — the witness 
to the importance of spiritual things. As a theologian it is otherwise ; 
though even in scientific theology Mr. Maurice hfis his value. He has 
seized the Icadii^ truth which wc have already remarked ; the craving, 
namely, after an object of faith on which 'the soul may repose. Andf 
he ifi quite aware that creeds can never be such objects. Without 
controverting dogma, nay, even with an apparout aeoeptaiiee cf it,' he 
does really scatter to the winds all the formal and traditional growth 
which we have come by hamt to mistake for the object of religious 
faith. H© brings ns to the Bible as the living word of G-od, and would 
liave us with warm affection and free conscience embrace it oace^ 
n^t ns a' book, but as a friend. Our needs and cravings are our 
’'lUpparatus eriticus.’* What we want, is the only measure of what wo 
shall find. Setting to work in this spirit, on the subject of sacrifice, 
ho contrasts the heathen with the Bible view of it. The heathen 
saoritloe was an oblation of some costly object, intended to obtain thd 
favour or avert the anger of the Deity. In the same way the sacrifice 
of Christ has been* usually regarded as a propitiation — a vicarious 
punishment, by which the innocent suffers for tlie guilty, and so the 
justice of G-od is reconciled with his mercy. Against this doctrine of 
atonement Mr. Maurice writes. First, he finds that the Old Testa- 
ment sacrifices, patriarchal and Levitieal alike, were one in principle 
with the sacrifloe of Christ, and were a continued protest against the 
heathen idea. With his usual endeavour to force unity of design on 
all pqjj^ons, ages, and countries which are signalized in the canonical 
hooks, he identifies the Jewish and the Christian doctrine. This doc- 
trine is that the sacrifice, instead of being devised to influence the mind 
of God, and to satisfy his justice, is made b}'’ God himself : not oftcred 
to Him, but originated and prepared by Him. The spirit of man is 
bound by the chain of its own sins and fears, from which the announce- 
ment that God has given his own Son for hifli, emancipates him. 
“ God is Himself the deliverer, the redeemer of spirit out of the fetters 
which it has forged for itself. It could not know God ; it could not 
he released from the self-will which is contrary to God, if He did not 
meet it in sacrifice — ^if He did not Himself make the sacrifice which it 
can accept, as the fullest revelation both of His righteousness and' His 
forgiveness.” (p. 151.) If this is indistinct, we cannot help it. Wc 
find it impossible to approach Mr. Maurice’s meaning nearer. We 
cannot got an idea out of the statements ; we can get no further tlian 
impressions. We have not even Irving’s favourite “idea looming 
through a mist.” It is all nebular, diflused matter. But though ^ 
are at a loss to ascertain the doctrine hesre taught, we cannot be mis- 
taken as to the dootiwivsmdi. The experience of the hunum 

heart is erected iiito authorised interpreter of revelation. Here is 
a book;, or series of books, beginning with Genesis and ending with 
Bevelations, which contains an account of the Divine economy in its 
moral I'elations to mankind, Whait is this econqpiy ? The diverse 
answers given to this question prove that it is, to say the I'^asu, not 
unmistakably declared iusthe booki Instead of taking 
Catholic or Protestant, and finding its dicta in ^he Book, whmn is the 
' . • p2 
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udual mode of proceeding, Mr. Maurice appeals- to experience ; experi- 
ttice, not of the senses, but of the soul. Once let .the soul bk roused 
into a certain state of seli-consciousness, and then, and npt before, the 
understanding becomes capable of tracing the weh of i?elati<m between 
\nan and God, of which the book contains the, record or intimation. 
This method, of course, lilte the other, encounters ita difficulties in the 
expressions and language of the document. Such are, in the special 
subject of this volume of sermons, the terms dyriXs/rpoVf Ikaariipioy, 

It is curious to see how Mr. M. gets out of such embarrassments. 
There is in his explanations none of the legal quibbling by which many 
of the commentators chicane away the meaning , of an adverse phrase. 
He never tampers with tnith in the unconscientious way in which 
much exegetical criticism is fain to proceed. We never feel m his com- 
ments that he is saying to us, “ It dbes not mean this^ but it must be 
made to do so.’* We see that he really thinks his own meaning of the 
word the true one. Or, rather, his own power of holding to adefmition 
of a term is so feeble, and liis faith in a “general view” so powerful, 
that there really is no difficulty in his mind, and he anticipates as 
little in his hearers. 

The “ Certainty of Christianity’-’® reminds us of that class of arguers 
of whom tessing said, “ The more triumphantly one proves Cliris- 
tianity to me, the more uncertain of its truth do I become.” The 
author, however, “A Layman,” anticipates a very different effect from 
his own reasonings. “We have written for patient thinkers, men so 
earnest that they will thank us for assured grounds of faith,, ax]^ yet 
so lionest that they will accept no less. We trust that feeling strong 
in those winch we have offered, they will rest from their doubting 
now,” (p. 32.) Those whom he fails to satisfy must “ liave an evil 
lieart of unbelief*” They want the moral sens© that fits them for the 
reception of truth. “ Tihings that engross, whether they bo riches or 
learning, or oftoner, merely ‘ rcrum mediocriter utilium spes,’ not only 
shut out other things, but dull the eye that should see them.” The 
truth of which doctrine is undeniable. But those who employ it as an 
indiscriminate solution of all the shades of doubt and scepticism, should 
be asked to explain how it is that such doubts do not prevail among 
the classes “who have their God already in the market-place,” {p*.34.) 
The respectable classes are not great cousumets of the best critioal 
theology. The ordinary road to inquiry and doubt is, to cherish the 
moral perceptions, honesty of mind, love of truth, sincerity of purpose. 

' ' We should not bo tempted into noticing another work on the long- 
pending cause Geology V. Moses, fo/any valvie the arguments in sudi 
a blatter could have,* but only as evidence of progi’ess towards a critical 
manner of ^treating the subject. It is, perhaps, taking too favourable 
a view to regard as such this writer’s statement of the isspo.^ This k© 
states as lying between written memorials on the 0iiQ hand, smd animal 

® ''The Certainty Cki*istianity. A Sketch,” By a Layman. 'Edinburgh: 
Constable. 1854. ^ 

' ^ "The Mosaio Becord in Harmony with the .Geological.” 

Btabk*. 1854. t . 
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memorials on the other. He does not attempt to cast a doubt on the 
general conclusions drawn from the latter by the geologist, and wishes 
the same authority to be accorded to the conblusiona . established from 
the fbriner ■'by the philologist. So far, good. But, ae might be ex- 
peeted, the philology at the command of the author is quite insulHcienlf 
to wan^t his drawing any conclusions at all from the record. The 
“ days’* of creation are successive visions, during v/hich “Moses” saw 
in prophetic trance the process of creation ; day” meaning the period 
in winch there is light, and light meaning the divinely-enlightened 
imagination 5 as anything may mean anything with this sort of csritics. 

The deluge” was not universal, as the “ universality of a term do 6 S 
aot itnply the universality of the thing.” It was confined to a district 
in the neighbourhood of Eden, in which were gathered the whole 
population of the earth, which atf this period was small. 

A second part of Dr. Ludwig Noack’s “ Preidenker in der PeligiofC'^ 
is before us, containing the French Deists. A first contained the 
English Deists ; and a third, which is in the press, is to treat the 
German Illuminism. This work is not designed for the comparatively 
small philosophical public, but is addressed to the wider circle of intel- 
ligent and educated readers. It has been composed in the interest of 
religious progress, and its object is to represent the reasowings of the 
writers who form its subject, in a manner free at once from the hostile 
tone of the ordinary hand-books of ecclesiastical and philosophical his- 
tory, and from fanatical party advocacy. Its plan is to abridge the 
substance of the writings of the deists, declining all comment, inter- 
pretation, or rendering into the modern equivalents. The list of 
writers thus analysed begins with Bayle, and ends with the “ Systome 
de la Nature,’* Bodin being treated in an introduction as a prophet and 
forerunner. It appears to us that for these objects, this plan is not a 
happy one. None of the 18th century freethinkers, and the French 
least of any (unless an exception bo made in favour of Diderot,) have 
any doctrinal importance. They have only a historical interest. In 
the history of opinion their significance is very great, and deserved 
treatment. But this treatment should have been interpre 1 »tive. The 
critic in such cases should be a historian, not a short-hand .reporter. 
Defining his point of view, he should have given us in its connexion 
and consistency the development of freethinkiug during the 18th 
century. The individual freethinkers should only have appeared as 
units in the total amount. A history of philosophy, where it is more 
than mere literary biography, should present opinion in its totality, 
not the opinions of individual write^re. It is a fault common to most 
auch histories, to load their march with long quotations from the 
original writers, thinking that in so doing they give authenticity to 
their own synopsis. In truth, when they do so, they are declining the 
duty they have undertaken. We say to such critics, either undertake 
the task of intermediary, or let it alone. If I come to you at all, I 
come to you for yowr survey, and your judgmer^. When 1 want to 

• "Die SWdenker in <!*• Rriigion. TbriL Die FranEosiachen Freidenker, 
Vda Dr. lixtdwig Noack.” Bam. 1804.^ t 
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enter on the further and very different task of judging the originals 
noyself, I shall go to the originals, and not to yoor extracts from them. 
Jjad nothing less than this is of muck use in the Oase of the great 
xnasters of scientifcc thought. No hand*book-maker can introduce n$ 
to the tlwughts of Plato or Aristoide. But it is different in^the case 
of writers of the class of which Noadk treats. Nothing can be more 
tedious and unhistruetive than abrygments or condensationa of 
Bousseau, Helvetica, or Yoltaire. Ybltaire kt Gerxban! ' We must 
add that, as far as the abiidgmex]As go, they are made with great skill, 
and that Noack’s lucidity of style and arrangement make him-^what 
his countrymen of more learning and research aare not — readable. On 
the other hand, be does not profess fresh research, and accordingly falls 
into the error, mot common with his careful countrymen, of* retailing 
the mistakes which still linger in ^he biographical dictionaries of 
France and Exiglamd, though they have been corrected by the special 
writers. For example, he repeats the assertion that public lectures on 
the “ De Be Publiea’* of Bodin were read in the University of Cambridge 
during the author's lifetime, though M. .Baudrillart in his copious 
monograph on Bodin had exj^ined that fret in its true sense. 

The most important, indeed the only important work on Biblical 
eriticism o& the quart^ comes from Tubingen. A repubUcation,* 
with many additions and improvements, of Br. Zeller’s elaborate 
dissertation on the Acts iff the Apostles, contained in several con* 
secutive articles of the ‘‘Tiibingen Theological Magazine,” (1848 — 
1851,) comprises a full account of the important controversy, already 
noticed in our last July Number, as to the historical reliableness 
of this portion of Scripture, and as to the progressive character 
of Christian opinion generally during the two tot centuries. The 
Acts purports to be a history of Christianity in its advance from 
Jerusalem to Borne ; or of the process through which what appeared 
to be merely a nationalidea became a world- wide religion. It happens, 
however, that of this process we possess two very different accounts j 
one, representing it as only the wider diffurion of an acknowledged 
and umfbrm faith, contained in the book in question; the other 
exhiUtii^ a long probationary intervid of straggle and controversy, 
fr<an which it gradually emerged in an expanded, form more universsJly 
amlicable tl^ that it first appeared in. Most of the data supporting 
the latter view are to be found in the genuine epistles of the great 
apostle by whom, chiefly, the revolution was effe^ed; and it might 
hove been presumed, that tinder any cixeumstances his evidence would 
ait . once hjtore been accepted as incomparably the weightier. Jet for 
WMy reasons the Acts has maantained its credit even agadnst St. Paul ; 
it is the mxm obviotis, and, to- a superficial view, the more intelligible 
Barrative ; it ilattm the self-complacency of the Christian reader by 
representing hie religion as having been frotU'the an unxmatakahm 
arid geneiaUy nriqtiestioned faith, professed by mm' acting invariably 
upon its trite princip^ of love and eoneisrd arid thepresumptioii <ff a 

* ^'Bie i^ostelgesddobte nach ilur«nL Inhilt und tJmpriUkff la^sch unter- 
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necessaiy agreement between books alike inspired and infallible, has 
even led the majority of theologians to slur over the. points of (lifTer* 
ence, and to deny tlm existence of any inconsistency whatever, 'those 
who see the matter in this light will hnd ample scope ^r. reflection in 
Zeller’s work. Among other difficulties they have to repQ%io& JPaul’a. 
depsirtvxre for Arabia, “ immediately” after Ms conversic% 
tinued reeideoioe and preaching at Damascus; they! must 
which of the many expedients resorted to by different.e4tios.M. 
to harmonise the chronology of this journ^, should have the 
f^nce. They must explain how, in opposition to his own. statement, 
{Gal, i. 2d|) the apostles could have remained for three years entiirdy 
Mnorant of his conversion and public preaching in a popmous. commer- 
dal city in regular communication with Jerusalem; how he could 
have familiarly associated withsthe general body of the ii|)ostles — 
coming in and going out with them” — while, according to his own 
asseveration, (Gal. i. 20,) his interviews were strictly conlined to Petsyr 
and James; or why he, or his predecessor Stephen, should have met 
with intolerance and persecution from the very persons who must be 
presumed to have been most interested in his success. (Sec Acts vi.. 0, 
ix. 29.) Dr. Zeller shows that the apostolic interview in 2nd Gala- 
tians can neither have preceded nor followed the apostplic conclave 
in 15th of Acts ; that the two accounts, though irreconcilable, refer 
to the same event. The narrative declaring fiiat St. Paul preached, 
in the first instance, at “ Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts oi 
Judea,” (Acts xxvi. 20,) is contradicted not only by Galatians, but by 
itself; and, indeed, the 22nd chapter confirms the discrepancy, alleging 
the express command of God to abstain from doing what we are not- 
withstanding told that St- Paid pervei’sely did. The apologists of. the 
book are obliged to bo equally .inconsistent ; for instance, Neander, in 
order to explain the omission of the Arabian journey, at one time 
makes it only a short episode in the residence at Damascus ; at another, 
extends it over the whole period of tliree years, when- finding it neces- 
sary to account for the ignorance respecting St. Paul’s doings supposed 
(in chap. ix. 26) to have prevailed iat Jerusalem. Ptesiiilers for the 
literal accuracy and strict harmony of revelation in their eagerness to 
avoid confessing the contrarieties and animosities relate^ in “ Gala- 
tians,” but carefully suppressed in Acts, unwittingly impugn the 
character of St. Paul, ascribing to him an inconsistency and obsequious 
servility utterly unworthy of an. honourable man hmdu^ his known 
opinions. For hpw are we to suppose that he who in “ Galatians so 
loudh^proolaisas the abrogation of Jewish law,, and, mor^VOT, his 
pexsQ^ independence external authority, should l^ve ^ 

the^weMc emoapUanoes, and to accept the delegated office attnbutj^ w 
him in Aete; or bow could he have had the temerity to blame I eter 
<Q:al- ii 11) for <son^uct certaiMy not xnore remehwsible 
imputed- to To defend^the character of St. Paul is, theretore, 

UDtwBoofisi^ tp Wk which 

him; wd tWhirger'part of Zdter’e work ic a liuaute “ 

the intenial evidences of its iacompatibUity, not only with ht. 
■tetem^ts, but with those of other Scripture wntffls, and evrai its ow». 
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For instoDce, the speech in the first chapter, describing P^ebet’s qwu. 
Biother^tongue as a strange dialect, eouid npt have , been, 

Beter. The interval of forty days,” inserted, inconsistently , mth tjio 
writer’s own intimation in his|. gospdi between the Besurrectipip. and 
Ascension, has a suspicious reference to the grand event of “ 
occurring ‘*not many days” afterwards.. In regard to this latter 
occurrence, Dr, Zeller, alter dwelling pn the difficulties of ilie naturalist 
and supernaturalist explanations, shows how, independenidy of tBHnj 
actual event, the story may have naturally arisen out of a desire to 
date the new theocracy from a solemn act of inauguration, exactly 
corresponding, to the pomp and circumstance whi^ attended the 
establishment of the old. Of two discrepant statements, it is reason- '* 
able to preMime in favour of the accuracy of that which appears to. .be 
least under, the influence of prepossession; and though it would be 
going too far to infer falsification of fact from a seeming dogmatical 
motive, yet the existence of motive may confirm and account for such 
falsification when otherwise established. Schneckenburger ably pointed 
out the indications of purpose visible throughout the book. The 
minutely sustained parallelism between the two leading apostles ; the 
suppression of Paul’s anti-Judaical characteristics, the contrast of his 
repeatedly asseverated Mosaical conformity with Peter’s disclaimer of 
the law (chap- xv. 10), and initiative in preaching to Gentiles ; the im- 
plied vindication of his disputed apostleship in Peter’s own- deference 
for visionary communications, Ac., would seem to show the' writer’s 
chief object to have been a vindication of the Gentile apostle, com- 
bined with historical evidence that the difierenees between the 
Christian leaders were imaginary or unimportant. Hence the repeated 
assurances as to the unanimity of the first Christians, (chap. 4; 
ii. l,-46; iv. 24; v. 12; xii. 20; xv. 25,) and the obvious distortion of the 
known character of St. Paul, omitting in his addresses all mention of 
his peculiar doptrinesy or, at least, only distantly alluding to them, in 
terms even less explicit than those employed by Peter, Schneckenburger, 
however, strenuously asserted the historical character of the book; .yet 
he was forced to confess that the writer’s aim was rather to give a 
oommendatory than a complete view of St. Paul’s character, which, as 
hero, stated, must be admitted to be one*sided and improbable, < not 
such as a perfectly impartial person would have fumisbed; . Zieller, on 
thq. other hand, does not deny that traditional and documenWy 
evidence may have been used in the composition; he contmnls only 
thgt its ^ncipal aim is not historical, but didacric ; that the , purpose 
is .net subolrdinate to the history, but the history modified to sypre the 
pui3>ose;« ; It has been urged that we have no right to .assuS&Miny 
oth^. motive tlmn that given out by the writer, who. professes, to be 
pad/ioalarly anxious as to historical accuracy in the prologue tn.idie 
gospel- 'But^then, every writer of apologue or roxnanee oMms thnerodit 
of veracity- is the form in which he -cU^bhtw h^ a«*if 

in the. instance performance does not correspoxm?with |a^£B^ 

it, is neither Hie fimt nor the last rime that biatorfoa have been 
to.snppoi:it a^theaiy> > Jf . Peter is made to share the pmtecutioxrip- of 
Peel, and Phial to rival t^e^i^^ powers attribulMhi le^4 to 
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Peter,' if the characters of the two apostles are to a certain extent 
interc^ajs^d, and the very man whose grand object was to replace the 
law with 'the Gospel, and whose personal suderings pSrov^ his tin* 
flincldng hostility to Judaism, (Gal. v. 11,) here unbluaihingly declares 
that he 1:^ done nothing whatever against the Jewish custonts^ thfe 
Tarpwrt,'* (Acts xxViii, 17,) it follows that to the Writer sfi 'cen* 
sideratiotLS ‘ Were secondary to that of promoting Christian toleration 
and unanimity, and it cannot he expected that' he would’ deliberately 
spoil the intended efihet by proclaiming, like the boorish actor in the 
wmedy, that the seteming lion is not a lion, that the Paul he depicts 
is not the true Paul. The “Acts,” however, in Zeller’s view is not ‘So 
WJiuch an apology for St, Paul as a defence of the liberal ideas generally 
reprCs^anted by his name ; a proposal of terms of compromise with a 
JudaicaJly inclined party in the hiterest of catholicity or universalism, 
addressed especially to the Christians of Rome. The scheme of Chris- 
tian progress is stated in chapter i. 8, (comp. ii. 39,) as consisting of 
three successive stages. First announced in Jerusalem and Judsoa, it 
is then to go to Samaria, and finally to spread through “ the uttermost 
parts of the earth.** The descent of the many-tongued Spirit, and 
the fate of Stephen, prepare the way for its ulterior propagation ; 
Stephen’s vindication anticipates that of St. Paul, whase addresses 
at Pisidian Antioch and Athens repeat the exculpatory argument 
of the proto - martyr. The extension to Samaria commences in 
the 8th chapter, which proceeds to relate the discomfiture of 
heathenism, , or spurious Paulinism, in the person of Simon Magus, 
and the t 3 rpical baptism of the Ethiopian, followed by the conversion 
of the Gentile apostle, and the first precedent of the admission of a 
Gbntile in the story of Cornelius, The writer now ventures to allude 
to a general Gentile mission (11, 19), yet still hesitates to ascribe a 
direct missionary character in this sense to St. Paul, who preaches at 
first “ to Jews only,” and always with the sanction and authority of 
the other apostles. After the 15th chapter, this authorisation is less 
prominent, while instances of that Jewish stubbornness which rnkde 
the excuse fmr Gentile admission become more frequent : tlsa scene ends 
in Borneo when the policy laid down in ch. xiii. 40 is solemnly ratified, 
the Gentile call consummated, and St. Paul, Effectually vindicated ftom 
every charge of sedition and irreligion, acknowledged to be the le^ti- 
mate teacher of the’ metropolitan church. There are many indications 
that the audience contemplated by the writer was Roman. St. Paul’s 
qualification for his Roman office is derived not only from the divine 
decree^but from the privileges of his birth. That the Christian com- 
munity at Rome,' which, according to St, Paul (Rom. i. 8), enjoyed 
an enviable mnfi universal - notoriety, and which, only two years after- 
ward, fumifi^ed a pubUc excuse Ibr the persecution of Nero, should 
have beeii' fio litGe known to the Roman Jews as here intimat^ 
(Acts 3DEviiir's22), seems hfetoricaJly incredible. Rr. Zeller refers wie 
SBeming pa]dl(nc^*tha author’s wish to make Sf^ Paul appear m iaa 
principal) vif' not originiEd founder of the Roman church ; a chunsh, 
however, of which the cotemporaay feeling was probably Judaical, 
^thisrwiffe he would have had no sufficient motive for suppressing the 
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ease of Titus and the dispute at Antioch, the very cirounistaaceB which 
would have had the greatest interest for merely Pauline conveys. 

Apart from internal evidence, our information as to thp so-called 
Drritings of Luke is scanty and unimportant. All that can be affirmed 
liith certainty, is that the gospel was in use a.!). 140, or aj). 130, at 
the earliest, in certain cireleB; but whether this was the case anywhere 
except in Borne, we know not ; and the blank cannot be filled up by a 
surmise that the use of the go^)ei by Marcion and Justin sujQpimmitiy 
proves its authenticity ; since the anment Christian writers were whoHy 
deficient in critical discernment, and used documents now deemed 
apocryphal with aa much confidence as canonical ones. Of the exist- * 
ence of the Acts there seems to be no clear evidence before aj). 170. 
Yet there is no sufficient ground for disputing the received tradition 
that the Acts, and the gospel, in iU present form, came from the same 
hand. The discrepancies as to Christ’s resurrection, and as to the 
doctrine of«the resurrection generally (comp. Luke xiv. 14 — 20, 25, 
with Acts xxiv. 15) are not sufficient, says Zeller (p. 442), to raise a 
doubt upon. This person can neither have *been Suas nor Timothy ; 
and it must be presumed, agreeably to tradition, that the author iu^- 
cated in the gospel prologue, and the ** we” passf^s at the close of 
“ Acts,** refer to Luke. The reference, "however, is by no means con- 
clusive as to the fact ; and to any one familiar with the habitual adop- 
tion of borrowed names by ancient writers, both Jewish and Christian 
(see Kostlin on the Pseudonymous Literature of the Ancient Church, 
Tubingen Jahrbucher, 1851), it will be rather a ground of suspicion 
than otherwise. A whole century intervenes between the real age of 
Luke and the first indisputable proof of the existence of his presumed 
work; a far less interval would have sufficed for the circulation of 
apocryphal writings in his name. Of Luke personally we know no- 
thing except that he was a companion of Paul ; and it is impossible to 
believe that a companion of -Paul would have misrepresented not only 
circumstances, but characters, as this writer has. It may be conceived 
that Luke might be inaccurate as to facts which happened when he 
was not present ; and that, not contemplating the composition of a 
history, he may have omitted to supply the want of personal informa- 
tion by timely inquiries. ’ But maaiy parts of the narrative are entirely 
irrcKKincilable with the personal presence of the narrator ; and on the 
whole, it is.fu: more likely that the unhistoiricai licence which Zdler 
traces throughout the work should have proceeded from a later > con- 
troversialist, than from one whose memory must have often contra- 
dioted.his statements. 

The jsame great movement now proceeding in Ghermany has been 
introduced, though scar<^y naturalued, in France. The great heart 
and centre of French society shows scarce any signs of life or specula- 
tive motion. Tbat which now com&i under our notice issues from a 
very drtminBcri^ department of French mind. White Catholic theo- 
logy in Fxanoe is stpiok with an absolute paralysis^ the position qf. the 
Protestant cengre^tiona has been Httle better. Narrow m intellect, 
thoroughly ^tar^ m spirit, they sure so entirely isolate from the 
great mass of thtir cou^ti^ea, as to produce no effect whatever on the 
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general current of thought in France. Cut off from community of life 
at home, however, they have extended their eympathiee in one foreign 
direction, and through Geneva the French C^viniats have not remained 
without an impulse from the- general movement. This noovement is 
represented in France by the “Revue de Th4ologie;^ei^l««ito^ ih 
18^, at Strasburg. It is in connexion with -the 
excited by this review, that the pamphlet, “M. Scherer et see 
appears to have origmated. The pamphlebls anonymousy it would 
eeem to emanate £ram the school of theology in which Yinet is 'the 
best*known name, and which, for want of a better, we ‘may d>S6ignaie 
by the term by which it is here spoken of— Mystics. The Kelist 
action at Geneva and Lausanne, appears to have reared within itself 
this new tendency. The new mysticism may be described as a com- 
promise between pietism and rafionsdism. With the latter, it bol<Uy 
trusts itself to the science of historical criticism ; with the former, it 
leans much on the human and spiritual life. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchical and dogmatic system of the middle ages had suppressed the 
inner life of the soul, llie Reformation threw off that yoke, but, by 
aid of the dogma of the sufficiency of Scripture, which, like the man in 
iEsop’s Fable, has in its turn imposed itself on the conscience of the 
Protestant world, and exerts the same baneful influence.^ The letter 
is killing the spirit. The mystics compose religion of these two 
parts, one of which is progressive and perfectible, the other fixed and 
immovable. Christ, who includes the whole of Christianity, appeared 
and took his place in history at a fixed date. The Gospel was ^ven 
once for all. A fact remains always what it is. But this fact is in 
contact with the human nature of sinful man, Ho regenerate^ transform 
whom, is its puipose. This effect accomplishes itself not onee for all, 
but day by day. The conception of the truth, then, varies with the 
individual’s degree of development, intellectual culture, advancement 
in holiness. Dogma is the attempt to express this conception ; and it 
has, therefore, three factors, the Christian mind, the historic record, 
and science. It is the business of science to arrange the other elements 
in their proper order, and to assign to each its duo proportion. The 
history of dogmatic theology is the successive preponderance of one of 
these elements or factors over the others. What is chiefly observable 
in this case, is the form which the theological controversy takes in 
French treatment. Deficient in the breadth, the patient interweaving 
of all the cases, which the German treatment offers, the ^nch discus- 
sion shows a much greater logical ability in shaping the issue. It con- 
centrates on a positive point the subtle spirit of life, which animates 
difihsively the whole body of the subject, as that subject heaves and 
works in the German mind. C*est possible, mais e’est ce qu’il faut 
demontrer. Qu^ond^montre,c*esttout ce que nous demandons,” is the 
impatient and imperative demand which French intellect addresses to 
the Teutonic, 

The French adopt, and improve by recasting, the results of Gennany. 

, M. Sehennr, «es ^Usoiplss «t sen tdwwhea P« qwlqu'un qui n'estni run ai 
fwitire. Paris, im. f 
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Scanty and thin ai'e the streams which find their way into English 
biblicd criticisms from the same source. “ Sharpe’s Historic Notes, 
however, is an attempt deserving commendation, especially as it is 
better than what it appears to be. The same author’s “ New Testa- 
ment, translated from Griesbach’s Text” has reached a second edition. 
The present volume is intended to give results of criticism, not criti- 
cisms. Hence we have no means of judging on what ground some 
portions of the old traditional rubbish which such manuals usually 
copy from each other, are here discarded, while others are still retained. 
If compared with the deplorably uncritical tone of English commen- 
tary in general, these notes may be considered as an improvement, 
though by the side of such manuals as l)e Wette’s, for instance, their 
inferiority is humiliating. The writer would appear to have picked up 
some good information about his sifbject, but what are we to think, 
c.y., of such reasoning as the following, which forms the whole of what 
is said on the .composition of the Acts : This history clearly declares 
itself to be the work of Luke, the writer of the third Gospel; by its 
dedication to the same person, by its calling Itself the continuation of 
the former history, and by its style.” (p. 221.) 

“ Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church” is again before us in 
the second German edition. Tlie book is well known in this country 
in Clark’s English translation of the first edition. The history of the 
hook is curious. The first German edition was printed and published 
at the smalltown of Mercershurg (Pennsylvania, U.S.),the population 
of which is almost entirely English. This was soon exhausted by the 
American sale, where there is a growing demand for German books. 
Besides this, a translatiin, by Scribner, was published at New York. 
The author then paid a visit to his native country, and during a pro- 
longed sojourn at Coire, in the Orisons, occupied himself in preparing 
this much enlarged and improved edition. In a typographical point of 
view, thanks to the ‘ exertions of the young and spirited publisher 
(Holtze), this Leipsic edition is not only the greatest possible contrast 
to the original Pennsylvanian, but quite eclipses the New York or the 
Edinburgh •'translations. A pupil of Neander, at the University of 
Berlin, the w riter is also his follower as an historian, though he does 
not precisely represent the theological school of Neander. On some 
points he makes greater concessions than Neander to the historical 
orities. On others he seems, from his American residence, to have 
relapsed into the dogmatic trammels of some of the orthodox Pro- 
testant confessions. His arrangement of his matter is better than 
Neander’s, and his language much less cumbrous and obscure. 

Two of the reprints of the quarter come from the University Press, 
Oxford. The works of Sanderson,^® indeed, must rank higher than a 


“ Histono Notes on the Books of the Old and New Testaments, " By Samuel 
Sharpe. Loi^on.: Moj^on. . 1854. 

** Geschichte der j^ostolischen Kirohe, nebst einer ^dlgemeinen Einleitung 
in die K. Geschichte. v. Philipp SebafT, Doctor d. Uieologie, u. Professor aus 
Frediger-semiiuurie zu Mercersbuzg.” 2^ £d. Leipzig. 1854. 

“The Works of Kobert Sanderson, D.D., sometime Bishop of Lincoln.” Now 
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reprint, as it is the first attempt at collection of a variety of miscel- 
lanecms treatises ; while some of the contents of these si:^ volumes, 
letters^ notes of sermons, &c.,a<re now printed fur the first time. Out 
of the whole, only the treatises “ De Obligatione C<w!iscientia»” and 
Juramenti Obligationo’* can have any permanent i^ue. The 
former of these is, in some respects, a very remarkable production. It 
marks and terminates an era in the literature of moral philosophy in 
England* It is the latest and best attempt of the scholastic ethics, 
after their emergence from an unprisomnent of centuries in the cloister, 
to hold intercourse with the general understanding, and to apply 
themselves to the actual affairs of mankind. The transition from the 
verbal formulae of the scholastic philosophy’’ to the new treatment, 
where morals and metaphysics become a j)art of general literature, was 
a gradual, not a sudden, revplutiton. Appearances here deceive. The 
contrast between the modems — Hobl)es, .Descartes, Locke^and the 
school-writers, looks at first sight total. Sanderson ajid Hobbes seem 
to be separated by an entire* age. But between Sanderson, the last of 
the old world, and Hobfies, the first of the new, there is yet tliis in 
common — that they are both dealing with real problems, with the 
fiicts of human nature. That which characterizes the later Aristo- 
telians down to the sixteenth century is that they consider themselves 
only dealing with statements. Their method consists in a logical 
arrangement of a number of propositions extant in Aristotle, and 
a liarmonizing them with a number of others extant in the Bible. 
Sanderson, on the other hand, \v(‘li-instructed in the texts of Aristotle 
as he is, endeavours to use the old forms as instruments of thought, 
and to arrange human nature by their aid. Wholly belonging to the 
old world by his language and tenninology, he applies that terminology 
to the realities of the? new. The scholastic technicalities revive, in his 
hands, in all their pristine power. They become again a key to unlock 
the secret chamb(irs of thought. It took inoi^3 than a century for 
modern ethic;^ to work up again to the old ground. For thoiigh 
Hobbes and Butler moved incidentally some of the most fundamental 
questions of morals, it was not till Kant that the now mov(Jhient, which 
started de novo with Desctvrtes, undertook on its own basis to cx]dain 
the acts of will and the laws of its obligation, through their whole 
extent. This Sanderson attempts in the Braslections (“ De Obligatione 
Couscientise”), from the scholastic point of view. Ho presents the 
Aristotelian analysis of action as explained by the Latin commenta- 
tors. Where he deviates it is for the worse. The deviations are 
partly involuntary, and caused by insufficient apprehension of tliafc 
profound scheme; partly intentional, and for the sake of bringing it 
into harmony with the doctrine of the reformed moralists, that the will 
of God is the external law of morality. His ethics, indet^d, fuc cor- 
rupted throughout by his theology. If we wish to judge imi)iirtially 
of the merit of his moral doctrine, we must view it a 2 )art from the 
intrusive element with wliich it is so largely adultfjrated. It would be 


first collected WiUiam Jacobson, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, &c. In 
six voluniM. Oxford : at the U^^versity Press. 13^. 
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easy to confound Sanderson with the mere divines, by putting forward 
the innumerable errors into which he was led by this confusion of two 
distinct provinces of tlioT^ht. Conscience, e. y., he explains as mean- 
ing that the knowledge lies between God and the man (con scire). Or 
2 igain, he maintains (Pr»l. i. 23) that we are under a moral obliga- 
tion to believe the mysteries of the Chrbtian faith. Something of the 
imperfect development may be attributed to the hurried preparation 
of the lectures delivered at Oxford in the agitating year 164*7, amid 
“ tlie pressure of other duties and of ill-health.** But with all these 
imperfections, it is convincing proof of the slight and careless way in 
which the histoiry of moral science has been treated in England, that 
the author of the “I)e Obligationo Conscientije” is not even mentioned 
by Mackintosh, is treated as a ^‘casuist** by Hallam, and is dismissed 
in a low superifkial sentences by Wkewell (“ History of Moral Phi- 
losophy”), who had himself edited him. The other volumes have only 
a very inferior interest. We cannot join in the editor*s regret that 

a ku'ger number of sermons has not come down to us.” The reprint 
might well liave been confined to the two moral treatises, and the 
powers of the Clarendon press turned into a more useful channel than 
reproductions of the divinity of the 16th and I7th centuries. The 
editor has done his work in a scholar-like and painstaking style. We 
observe a misapprehension on his part of an allusion by Dr. Johnson. 
Of a certain letter in which Sir J . Hawkins ingeniously defended an 
act ol* questionable propriety, Johnson (ap. Boswell) observed, Bishop 
Sanderson could not have dictated a better letter.” This does not 
imply, as the editor takes it, that Johnson had road Sanderson’s 
lettera. It means notliing more than that the greatest casuist that 
ever lived could not have argued a bad case better.” 

We meet with pleasure a new edition (the third) of Brown’s 
“History of Missions,”^* enlarged to three volumes. To liave win- 
nowed tibe reliable facts from the chaff of folly or cant which forms 
the staple of current missionary reports, and to present without 
exag^ration the impression which the Christian part of the world is 
making on the non-Christian, is a useful work, and it is here partially 
performed. The philosophy of rational conversion is yet to come, but 
the first step is to get the facts ; for there is scarce any class of facts 
so xmtrustworthily reported. Probably it has been the character of 
the. evidence and the witnesses which has repelled men of enlarged 
views from, taking up the subject. There is no other part of philo- 
sophical history more obscure than the laws according to which a 
religion is propagated. Their ascertainment would shed a flood of 
light both on the future prospects and past history of the race. The 
history of missions has usually been looked to only by the philanthro- 
pist sjpeculating on the former, and not sutficientlj by the hiatoriaai 
philosophizing , on the latter. Two views of miswonary I pflnA n AR 
appear to prevail alternately among Protestsmt sects. In a period of 

w " History of the Propagation of Christianity among the Heathen." By the 
Rev. W. Brown, M.D. Third edition, bronght down to the Present Tune. In 
three volumes. Edinburgh pud London : Bhuifcwood. 1854 . 
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zeal it seems expected that the Scriptures translated into something 
resembling the language of the savage tribe addressed, and backed by 
"pre^hing Christ,” should effect conversion on the spot. As soon as 
experience has proved the uiHfeasonablencss of this expectation, the 
civilization theory is brought into play, schools are built, and reading 
and writing taught, as a foundation for “ the Gospel.’* This view is 
true, but inadcf^uate. It assumes that Christianity is a set of truths 
capable of being taught, instead of a form of divine life propagated by 
moral contact and example. A successful mission implies two chief 
conditions—a superiority not only in the acts of life, but in the broad 
and intelligible features of moral character on the part of the teacher ; 
secondly, a means of bringing this moral influence to bear on the 
taught, of which means language is but a part, and a very small ])art. 
Mr. Brown inclines to the civilization theory. His good sense 
supplies the place of philosophical view. He regrets the imposition 
by a missionary at Constantinople of a confession of faith as a pre- 
liminary to baptism. He deprecates the ordinary missionary language 
in speaking of their converts as being “born again,” having passed 
from death to life,” or of their being ‘‘gone to glory,” and “ assuming 
the presence and agency of the Holy Spirit in their assemblies as un- 
hesitatingly as they would do of things subjected to theiir senses,” of 
the ‘‘leadings of providence,” of the testimonies of “divine approba- 
tion.” Though he does not view the whole Protestant missionary 
effort of the last fifty years as one entire failure, he is quite aware that 
the actual results of each mission in detail have fallen very short of the 
anticipations. He sets aside altogether as any test of success the 
statements of numbers. He is aware that the influence of Christianity 
on the civilization of Eui'ope has been much less than is commonly 
imagined. He rules the question of the tolerance of polygamy among 
savages on the sensible side. Among the inferences he draws from 
the facts before him, one is worth notice. ThiiJ is, that there is no 
material difierence in the original intellectual .capacity of tribes and 
nations so far as the learning faculties are concerned, but that the 
difference or deficiency lies in their thinking faculties, thougli this 
again is less in the power than in the habit of thinking. But this 
must surely be overstated. 

“ Philosophy is nowhere a body of intellectual light, a scheme of 
demonstrated truth, from the beginning to the end.” Such is the 
assertion by which Ferrier’s “Institute of Metaphysic,”^^ the most 
important work of the class philosophy of the quarter, is motive. Since 
Mill’s Logic,” no English treatise of a metaphysical nature has 
appeared which will compare with this in point of interest..^ It comes 
forward advancing high claims on attention; however it may be 
thought to sustain those claims in respect of what it has to teach, it 
bears them out amply in its method of putting them, lhat Mr, 


‘^Institutes of Metaphysic. Thellieoryof Knowing and Being. 

P. Ferrier, AB., Oxon. Professor of Moral Philosophy and lohfcical 
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Ferrier will be widely read we entertain no doubt whatever. In saying 
this, we declare at once a merit and a defect. A book should be read- 
able, and this is so. But this powder to interest is purchaaed, as might 
be expected, by a proportionate sacrifee of precision. The style is 
Iwpular, by being vague, scattered, reviewy. One great point with 
the author is that philosophy should be reasoned.** But nothing is 
further from his own pages than severity of syllogism. All there is 
rhetoric, not logic ; figure, and trope, and allusion, and all out of that 
w'ell-Avorn vocabulary which is in daily use in newspaper, review, and 
lecture-room. In short, Mr. Ferrier is eminently “the professor.” 
He is the very man to interest a class in metaphysics, and to bring 
down abstract studies to the level of common-sense apprehension. He 
makes things plain. We should imagine that, with a tolerably intelli- 
gent class to follow him, he w'ould imike a capital teacher. But it is 
obvious that this very quality disables a man for the higher functions 
of a writer on philosophy. The Writer who aspires, as Professor Ferrier 
aspires, to reform or remould his subject, must write, not for students, 
but for practised ears. He should be able to teach the teachers ; he 
.should have a full command of philosophical language ; his ideas should 
clothe themselves in the comitiensurate terms. It is one thing to be 
lucid, ahothervto be popular. A metaphysician cannot be popular 
with impunity. He seems to have conveyed, when really he has only 
spoiled, tlie idea. The untaught reader, who is delighted at being 
helped by his illustration, has really mistaken the illustration for the 
thought. 

Another feature of this treatise is its being written with little 
reference to previous sy.stems. This again recommends, while it 
lowers- It recommends by the air of Ireshness Jind originality with 
Avhich it leaves the thoughts to flow', as they evidently do, from the 
author’s own mind. But what i.s gained in originality of term and 
expression is more thtin lost ])y the repetition which is thus occasioned. 
Th(^ waiter elaboi-ates a familiar thought w^ith the proud march of a 
traveller who is disclosing an undiscovered region. ' We aro glad to be 
rid of that*eni(lite, j)olyglot style of the hook-learned metaphysicians, 
but then wc find ourselves carefully instructed in that which, with all 
deference to Professor Ferrier, we knew quite well already. In short, 
w'hatever might have been the case in the days of Lamech and Methu- 
selah, it is vain to attempt to wTite now independent of extant phi- 
losophies. It is not in our power, either in philosophy or poetry, to 
begin the world anew. Every w'^ord we use has a history, and its 
history modifies its signification. 

Firom the north, again, comes the second most important contribu- 
tion to metapliysies.'*^ If w'e recollect that in 1829 Sir W. Hamilton 
could speak of “ the total neglect of these speculations in Britain,” and 
contrast that apathy with the excited interest w'ith which such topics 
were discussed in France, even in the daily journals, under the stixnu- 


“Tlie Philosophy of the Infinite, with Special Reference to the Theories of 
Sir W. Hanulton and M. Cousin. By lieniy Cadderwood. Edinburgh: Con- 
stable and Co. 1854. 
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lus communicated by Iloyer Oollard, Jouffroy, and V. Cousin, we 
might, when we notrco liow nearly the position of* things in the two 
countries is now i^versed, think it matter of triumph and exultation. 
The school of writers coming forward in this arena in the north, the 
deliberate treatment of such topics in the pages of The North Britisfi 
Beview,” as symptoms of awakening attention to philosophy, should 
be greeted by us most cordially. Such a sympathy, however, with the 
subject of speculation, must not forbid our remarking an inherent 
weakness in the style of treatment. All the writons, even if not pupils 
of the ^stinguished man to whom tho revival is due, arc his disciples. 
Now Sir W. Hamilton’s whole mind is essentially logical. It is so, so 
eminently, that its adaptation for distinction proportionally disqujilifies 
it for other, specially dissimilar, operations. Now, howwer vulgar 
notions and ordinary language may eonfoimd the two things, no two 
directions of thought can be more, unlike than the logietd and the 
metaphysical. Our present space will not permit our showing the 
grounds of this assertion ; it must be enough to point to the analogous 
I'juds, that lawyers, subtle in tho interpretation of statutes, commonly 
I'iiil in making them — tliat the diplomatist mjikes a bad statesman — 
in illustration of the fact that the logician makes a bad metaphysician. 
For the truth that logic and metaphysics are distinct, ant>that he who 
succeeds in the one will not bo likely to have in any high degree the 
faculties required for the other, is far from being the whole of the case. 
The subjects arc distinct, and yet they have that superficial resemblance 
which easily' leads to the result of one being mistaken for tho ultimate 
data of the other. No one can state this more pithily than Sir W. 
Hamilton himself. “ The capacity of thougjit is not to be constituted 
into the measure of existence.” But no Latin logician of the middle 
ages ever more completely mistook in his pra(?tice the substantiated 
rational forms of the logical understanding for tho presentations of the 
]mre reason. Mr. Caldervvood is, to a degree alnlost laughable, a repe- 
tition of Sir W. IJLamilton. His book is, indeed, one of warm contro- 
versy against the llJdinhurgh philosopher ; but it is entirely with his 
own weapons that he controverts him. Nay, not only With his own 
weapons, but apparently with his own learning. Mr. Caldervvood docs 
not appear to possess any idt*a.s on the subject he writes of, beyond 
those drawn from his teacher. He borrows not one wing-feather only, 
but bow, arrows, quiver and all. The same words and propositions only 
want shaking up in a bag, and bringing out in another concatenation, 
and the thing is done. Nothing now 'said will be understood as de- 
preciating the real question at issue. It is the supreme problem oi 
speculative theology. It is to the method only that these remarks 
apply. Verbal, formal, inconclusive, it can yield any result desired. 
Indeed, it is curious to note tliat these logical fencing-niateho.^ otten 
end with the honest confession, that, after all, the ditferenfce 
so great* We find Sir W. Hamilton closing his argument by so stating 
his opponent’s’ (Cousin) doctrine, as to enable 6im to ask, ^ Am L 

wrong in supposing that M. Cousin would not rej)udiate this doctrine r 
And Mr. Cdderw^d’s wholly controversial volume tcrmiimtowitli the 

same conclusion — “ that it would not be dilli^ult to snow, that, apart 
[VoLLXIII. No. CXXIII.]— New'Skbuss. Vol. VIl. No. I. Q 
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fi’om these extreme points, these philosophers (Haniiltoii and Cousin) 
arc one.*' The tj*uth is, that there Ixas never Ix^en any firm grasp of 
the ideas, and the words which stand for them have then been easily 
forced into a kind of spurious apy/roximation. It is not inconsistent 
witli this charge, to say that Mr. Calderwood shows great clearness of 
understanding, aaid that his statement is eminently vigorous. Now 
and then he trips, even logically, but this may be ascribed to haste in 
composition. An instance of this is in pp. 41, 42, where we can only 
.suppose that he h^ confounded “ eorreality”' with “ correlativity.*’ 
We cannot leave the book without noticing the rather pompous mag- 
niloquence with wdiich the author delivers his dicta. The master is 
here not merely copied, but travestied, by the disciple. Sir W. 
Hamilton, publishing originally in a Keview, used the received “ wo” 
of journalism. This could not be blamed. But it is a difloreiit thing 
when “ Henry Caldenvood” comes before the world for the first time 
in an independent volume, with “the doctrine wc now announce;” 
“ the position we occupy in relation to Sir William.;” “ such we con- 
ceive to be the truth,” <&c. These bloniislics of taste, it is to he hoped, 
may be removed in a future edition. 

The haiulsoino style in which the publishers are getting up these 
volumes,^' and the celebrity of the editor employed, raise this edition to 
the rank of a monument to the memory of Jlugald Stewart. And 
none of our native philosophers deserve such a monument better. He 
may not compare with Locke or Hume in originality; but he is the 
systematizer of the whole British school of metaphysics, collecting bito 
a harmonious wliole the speculations wliich had been successful iu 
standing the test of time, .and excluding the paradoxical outthrow. 
Yet was he not a mere hannonizer, ah extra, of other men’s thoughts. 
He was liimself a thinker, and genuine representative of a school. 
The so-callcd Scotch school, of which Stewart was the last, was only 
Scotch, hecJHUhC its ptincipal members happened to be natives of Scot- 
land. It was European in blood, and in the right line of descent from 
the fountain -liead of modem thought opened by Bacon and Descartes. 
Of this school Stewart w'as the last in this country. Pitt’s policy 
severed the mind of tliis country from that of the Continent; and since 
then France and Gennany have continued the development, while we 
have contentedly dropt behind in the race. In returning to Stewart, 
we take up the thread of thought at the point where its connexion 
witli the general European movement was severed. The use of 
Stewart as a text-]x)ok in teaching may smooth our return into the 
circle of European thought. For in the great quality of the philoso- 
phical spirit — freedom from the national peculiarities which are so 
ojBSaxLsive in Reid, and w'hich peep out even in Locke, Stewart had no 
equal, perha^, since Descartes and Bacon. We feel his sympathy 
with the of the French philosophers, even while he is combating 
their ocKnclusions. And a return to Stewart cannot but be beneficid 
in this respect, whatever may bo his shortcomings in j^sitive science, 
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and they arc not a fe^Y ; besides the two great blots oi’ his “ Elements/’ 
the chapters on Kant, an<l on Aristotle. Tlic editor, pushing, as it 
sooms to us, editorial power beyond constitutional limits, incoi*]^orate< 
the “Outlines of Moral Philosophy” in separate parcels, with the 
Elements. This may make the treatment more systematic, but ft 
damages the authenticity of the edition, as an edition of “ The Works 
of Diigald Stewart.” An editor’s paramount duty is to his author, 
and not to his author’s subject. We also see that (vol. iii., p. 417), 
wc are only to have extracts from tho pamphlet, “ A Short Statement 
of some important Pacts relative to a late Election of a Mathematical 
Professor.” This pamphlet ought certainly to have been included, in 
mtenso^ in the “ Collected Woi’ks.” 

From Halle^® we receive two academical monographs in that thorough 
style which ap})ears to unite the* so often severed qualities— laborious 
industry and philosophical view. The latter, Kirchner's J^hilotiophie 
des Plotin}^ which was originated by a j^rize proi)osed by the llerlin 
Academy, throws a really original light on the Neoplatonist scliool, 
besides being a very full and useful analysis of a very unreadable and 
inaccessible book, “ I'lie Enneads” of Plotinus, ’riio points on which 
the author corrects the received view are the following. Neoplaton- 
ism, instead of being a tacit succumbing of the Westerrt mind to tin; 
spreading spirit of Orientalism, was the last reaction of pure Cheek 
thought against the prevailing mysticism of the East. And so far 
from its characteristic being that of a pliilosopliy of cnthusnism and 
imagination, its genius is that of method and sytvl-em, the j5uri)rising 
art with which it combines into a whole the sr^attcred parts and frag- 
ments of earlier thought. But tliough it has no claims to be con- 
sidered an original creation, it is not a mere selection from other 
philosophies. It comes not, indeed, from Jin actual observation of 
things ; it is only a resurrection of older ideas. But it is not, on the 
otlier hand, a mere capricious admixture of foreign elements. Plato 
and Aristotle arc the sole sources from which it draws, and they arc 
organically combined into a whole in it, not merely harmonized in au 
eclectic spirit. To the extant religions Neoplatonism stands in no 
intimate relation. It has not borrowed a single idea from any one ol* 
tho mythologies of the world. The chapter on “ Ammonius and his 
Predecessors,” is a cleai’ statement of the relation of the Alexandrian 
Platonists to the New Pythagoreans, on one side ; on the other, to th<* 
Platonists and Aristotelians of the two firpt centuries^two distinct 
lines of thought, representing the somewhat conflicting parties of 
mathematicians and philologians, between whom the Greek educated 
world waa divided. 


“ Gregorii Nysaeni Doctrinam de Hominis Natura, illustravit Emeat Gul. 
MoUer, Lie. Theol,” HaJis, 1854- ' 

Die Philopophie des Plotin,” v. C. K. Kirchner, Dr. Pli. Halle, 1854. 
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A mongst the variety of books which Germany sends us^ those on 
Political Economy form but a very smajl proportion ; nor can 
Count Keiehenhach’s ‘^Beitrage,’*^ be redded as . purely German. 
The author, on the title-page, designates his domicile in London;” 
and tlie principles exjpoundt^ in his book are those cpmmonly accepted 
as “orthodox” in this country, sublimated into German thought. 

I'olitical Economy in Germany has always been one of the studies 
required of candidates for the civil service, and is taught at all the univcr- 
.sitics, under tlie two divisions of Staatmirthiekaft and Volkswirth^ 
sifhaft — or Economy of the State, and Economy of the People ; hut it 
has never yet become there, as with tft, a prominent branch of popular 
knowledge, of which every Christian is bound to possess a smat- 
tering. In England, as many must know by bored experience, this 
imlimited popularity of the science is not free from nuisance; every 
barber whose intellect has mastered the sublime mysteries of “ cheapest 
and dearest market” and of “ supply and demand,” with its standing 
miracle of feeding London by competition, imagines himself to have 
solved the ultimate problem of the universe, and tlnit nothing remains 
now for mankind but to carryout “the principle” in all directions, 
and thus speedily to establish “ the gi'oatest happiness of tlie greatest 
number.” In Gernicany, on the contrary, the inconvenience lies Iho 
other way. There, the only po^nelfir writer on political economy, 
Friedrich List, an energetic, original, and patriotic man, with many 
re.semblances to the English Cobbet, invented the system of national 
economy, Avhich began with “protection to native industry.” The 
professorial teachers, on the other hand, were one and all followers of 
Adam Smith ; and the consequence is, that the university-educated 
statenien and oflicials, particularly in Prussia, are all more or less free- 
traders; while the “ popular opinion” generally goes for protection. To 
an English observer of the proceedings of the Parliament of St. Paul’s 
Church, in 11^48, it must have been a curious phenomenon to hear the 
fiery democrats of the “ Left” argue for protection as the “ national” 
principle, while the grey-headed aristocrats and statesmen of the un- 
popular “ Bight,” had to defend what we call the liberal doctrirtes of 
the matter. We still have in our ear the shrill voice of a little demo- 
cratkal straw-bonnet manufacturer from Offenbach, who, at one of the 
many private parliaments held at Erankfort during that lively period, 
laid it down, amidst universal cheers, that dear to the heart of every 
Gerinan patriot must be the interests of every German worker, aad 
which aco identified with high protective duties: “ Wer tvollte die 
Arbeit niuM echnizen 

Under such cwumstances, a moderate transfer of papular informa’* 
tionourthe sufcgect from the overcharged English into the vacuous 
German mind, wuld,be of some practical use. The book before us, 

^ ''Beitriige zur Eiitik der Staatswirthschaft.’* Von Oskar Reichenbaok in 
London. Erate Beihe. Old^buzg. Gerhard Stalling. 1854. 
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however, makes no pretensions to popularity; it is addressed to tlio 
highest, rarest class of* readers, and, indeed, if the author coimts upon 
a very numerous audience, he has paid a great compliment to his 
rea^ig ^blio, and must have supposed in them an amount of 
philosophic culture, and a ready practice in intellectusd gymnastics* 
not to be^ met with 'elsewhere* For it is the author’s nr^hod to 
mount a higher platform than is generally occupied by political econo- 
mists, commanding a horizon of much wide'r, nay, of quite boundless 
extent. He takes his subject up into most elevated spheres of thought 
and speculation, illustrates it with such high matter as can be hanmed 
in so rarifled an atmosphere; points to distant, though not always 
distinct regions observable from there; and then leaves it to his 
reader^ if he has been able fco follow him into those high places, to 
take the result down to his ordiit^ry dwelling-place upon the habitable 
earth, and make the best he can of it. With an author of so refined 
and cultivated a mind as the present evidently is, this method has 
the one advantage of introducing us to views and reflections, often 
very beautifully expressed, which we are not Jiccustomcd to meet with 
in the trodden paths of economic science. As, for instance, of the 
natural inequality of men : — 

‘‘In the ideal world of the philosopher men maybe equal, in realitv they 
arc never so; a is not nor ^ although may be=^, and although 
after adding y with all its properties, may bccoincss^. Place two equal 
men beside each other, all their thoughts and actions the same, and they 
abrogate each other : equality of all men is death of mankind ; which only 
lives by inequality aspiring after equalization.’’ — ^p. 1. 

Or concerning our present enemy: — 

“ Russia, too, has a civilizing vocation in the progress of culture. Peter 
the Great, himself a civilizing man, broke, liimselt an oppressor, the ])Ower of 
numerous small oppressors. Assisted by his adventurers out of all nations, 
he forced upon his Bojars the civilization of tlie West, and imbuing Tartansm 
with civilization, he prepared its decease. Russia, civilizing towpas the East, 
reactionary towards the West, becomes enfeebled ; it must civilize itself alto- 
gether, or else, subdued in its inevitable combat with the West, disappear.” 

p. 19. 

Notwithstanding this latter allusion, however, so cheering to the 
enterprise of the “ West” just now, it appears to us that, for its ostensible 
purpose, this book ought to have appeared several years earlier. The most 
successful portion of the book is a spirited criticism of Proudhon and hi.s 
socialistic sophistries; but how uttei;ly^ forgotten are these now already, 
collapsed by their inanity, silenced by the advent of any, the least 
reality. Nor are we aware that those Gallic doctrines, born of hunger 
and vanity, ever found the least notable acceptance in (^rmany, except 
from Schneider IVeitling, and his score or two of not very influential 
Qesellen, Communism has nothing permanently tempting or attract 
tive to Teutonic people, the basis of whose nature is individu^sm and 
self-help; and as to the German branch of the. family, it has long 
since been predicated of them, that when five meet, there are more 
likely to be six opinions than one unanimity ! But whatever tne im- 
mediate practical uses of Count Reicheubach’f| book may be, one thmg 
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strikes us ; its author, till recently a resident in London, and known 
by several anioiifr^t us as the very typo of a dignified, high-minded 
gentleman, is a i’nissian refugee, drifted from his native land with the 
revolutionary shoal of political emigrants, and left stranded at the 
subsiding of the ilood, in 1849. ^ Whatever his participations in the 
impi-iicticabilities of the “ G^ontlemen of the Left,” at Frankfort, or of 
tlie Jiuinp Parliament at Stuttgart may have been during that excited 
period, surely so earnest and thoughtful a defender of the basis of 
social stability and continuity, the gallant ebatnpion of the rights of 
family and property—perhaps against his own ranks and fot* the benefit 
of those array^ against him — cannot Iw? a politically dangerous man, 
and ought not, for the honour and profit of Prussia, to be doomed to 
consume the years of his strength in forced exile. Prussia cannot 
spare any of its brave men. * ' 

The author himself, if any voice of ours should happen to reach 
him, we would respectfully advise to discard, in his next series,” 
tliose Hegelian abstractions which wcjhave found it our duty to sjjcalc 
of more at large in another ]^art of this lieview*' and which arc greatly 
detrimental to his otht?rwise so compact and choice writing. Wo 
should think that one of the chief duties of a liberal G-erman writer, 
at this tiilic, ‘ought to be that of eschewing a])stractions, and holding 
fast by the concrete in all 

In two volumes, on the Intluonce of the Prevailing Ideas of the 
Nineteenth Ontury upon the State,” ^ originally composed in Hun- 
garian, «and ably translated by their author, Baron J. Eotvds gives us 
tlie Iruits of muMi thought and careful investigation. In the first 
of these volumes he endeavours to characterize such attcnnpts as have 
yet been mjidc to realize the j)revailing ideas of Liberty, Equality, and 
Nationality, and to estimate their actual and probable issues. In 
the second he proceeds to consider if the method of those endea- 
vours to realize sucli ideas is consistent with their natural order 
of development; in what way the majority of men are influenced 
by them ; if their fuller realization comes within the range of possi- 
bility ; and,‘ if so, by what means is it to be effected? The author 
seems a warm^ admirer of Bacon, and insists on tlie strict application 
of the rule of ex])erience, or on a thoroughly scientific treatment of 
politics, instead of rearing governmental structures a priori. He 
displays e^ensive reding, and is a careful and unprejudiced observer ; 
his reasoning is consistent, and Ins style concise and clear. We would 
remark, however, that he seems us to overrate tho influence of 
French ideas of Socialism and Communism, in the changes of European 
society; or rather, he is not sufficiently alive to the manifestations of 
such as are diametrically opposed to them, viz., those which he himself 
ent^asns, and which (though the common property of all civilized 
nations .since the infusion of a new life into Europe by the destruction of 


* See Section on A rt. 

» Per Ein&iss cler Wchena«ni Ideen deR XIX. Jahrhunderts auf den Staat. 
Von Baron Jo«eph Eotvos. Von deni Vcrfjisaer selbst atis dem Bngarischen 
uberaetzt. II. Bde. Leipzig^ Bmckliaus. 1S54. 
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tjie claBsic world through Christimiiiiin and the in'^psion of the Teu- 
ton^ nations,) are yet chielly embodied in the present state and society 
of England. Baron Eotvds’s lx>ok may justly claim the attention of 
the thoughtlul reader, and especially on account of the eanic\st- and 
impartial spirit which it exhibits. 

An unpretending but worthy little hlstorj' of the genesis of revolu- 
tion is the “Nemesis of Power.”*^ Pie Tl\itgescliichte ist da^ 
Weli^ericht^^ said Schiller ; and the words might liave furiiisluMl 
a motto to the thoughtlul volunn^ wliich reads the sontenct^ of abus,ed 
ppwer ill national disaifection, and tracks the blood-stained feet of 
the avenger to the scaffold of Clnirles and the Guillotine of 1793. 
Mail nowhere fulfils hi.s dcstinv, is thi‘ argument ciilbrced by Mr. St. 
John ; . 

His grief is hut \m grandeur in disguise, 

And discontent is iininortaliiy ; — 

the obstacle.fi to his happiness lie is ever seeking to thrust aside-; if 
iinsuecfeissful, his -eftorts are stigmatized as criminal acts of rebellion ; 
if they burgeon into revolutions, thtw are the theme of endless glory. 
Those wdio sow the wind reap the whirlwind ; revolution is always ]>rc- 
eed<‘d by profligate degeneracy and <*orruption in the world's rulers; 
it is the tteet-wdnged Nemesis of abused ];ower. Ih'volfiiiou is there- 
ibrt* always justifiable ; for it is the necessary, self-invoked retribu- 
tion of perverted trust ; it is the* heavy balance of a li»iig catalogue of 
neglected reforms ; it is tlie dosju-rate, hut, in the state of things, 
natural, gasping for relief of the social frame that is sick unto death. 
Mr, St. John follows out tliis argument through the various cycles of 
European history, picturing faithliilly the exeess(*s of royal, oligarcliie, 
and priestly power, and sliowing the inevitable Tri/pn OyijTolerL /Iporotm, 
which awaitod them in tlie armed indignation of an awakened 
people. Of the present ho sj»caks much — of tlu‘ germs of gootl and 
evil ive are uplying for the future; and is especially ominous on the 
systematized military power which, according to liis belief, now holds 
the destinies of Europe in the hollow of its hand. But the soldier of 
the lower empire is a creature, who by the ibroe of tltings is daily 
becoming less necessary and less possible in the world. It was hut 
the other day that a Boston superintendent of police refused to lay his 
hands upon a liigitivc slave; andean the army remain, in the lieart o( 
eivnlization, the only caste uninfluenced by its concomitant sontinKMits 
of right and justice ? 

We have three vigorous sermons thi.s quarter from Mr. Hi(*o(i()i*e 
-Parker. In the first of these,*' he balances between the aiithorily ol 
the statutes of men and the unwritten laws ol the divine conscience ; 
and endeavours to establish (with, we believe, an uiid(Tstood ]>j :ieticaJ 
reference) the freedom of thought and conscientious action on t c 


> "The Noroosie of Power; Oaiise* anti Formn of Revolution.” Ry «l»n*cs 
Augustus St. John. London ; Chapman and Hall. at the 

^ »Tl.e Laws of Ood, and the Statutes of^Men. B R 
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broadest j)ossible fctwiis. In his two other sermons,^ ® Mr. Parker has 
given a voice to the recently outrii^ed moral sense of the Abolitionists 
in Boston ; and well it is that that city has so fearless and able a 
spokesman to utter its indignant protest. The events show us that 
the virius of an unnatural institu|bn only linds food for feverous growth 
in the increasing material welfar^f America, and that the deep-seated 
evil may yet imperil the crisis of her national manhood. Still, with 
sncli sterling assertion of the “higher laws of Gpd,” we do. not fear 
hut tliat justice will eventually triumph over cupidity, and the pen and 
tlic tongue over the slaveholder’s purse and the policeman’s baton. 

On the subject of free trade and its history, we. have before us two 
excellent book-s, the comparison of which affords additional interest : 
“ Cobden and tlie League ; or, the English Agitation for Free Trade, 
hy Ihistiat; aiid “ The Charter of the Nntions,”*^ by ILDunekley, contain 
a full account of what has boon accomplished in this country, together 
with its causes and consequences, and a collection of the most irre- 
fi*agable jproofs of the wisdom of the Free Trade policy, not only under 
the peculiar circumstances which led to its adoption in England, but 
as a step toward the union of the civilised world, and the exteiiHion of 
the advantages of civilization by means of commercial activity. 

In the former, its highly-gifted author, who was not spared to see 
the fulfilment of the schiune he had so much at heart, relates and ex- 
])lain.s to, perhaps, a listless multitude of compatriots, fettered and 
blinded by protectional )>rejudices, the history of the movement, as far 
as ho witnessed it liimself. In a masterly introduction, he unites 
the theory to the facts, and predicts its realization in that prophetic 
spirit which rests its recognition of the future on an exact know- 
ledge of the past and present, and a careful observation of events, ten- 
dencies, and probabilities. And yet there is an air of melancholy 
about Ilastiat’s book. Tlie English volume, on the contrary, paints in 
glowing colours the picture of a great commercial revolution ; its author 
is standing iu the midst of a nation which ti’iumphantly carried it by 
an aggregate of individual efforis, and is .sufficiently elevated above the 
past, to enalxhj him to survey the rise and progress of the movement 
from an embryo warfare to a conquest, attended by consequences the 
most happy, though at the same time only the earnest of others. As 
our last number contained a notice of the first portions of the reprint 
of Bastiat, we have only to add that the volume before us well supports 
the fame of its distingufshed author. 

® “The New Crime Against Humanity.” A Sermon preached at the Music 
Hall^ 'in Boston, on Sunday, June 4, 1854. By Theodore Parker. With the 
Lesson of the Bay for the previous Sunday. Boston : B. B. Mussey and Co. 

“ “ A Sermon of tlm Bangers which Threaten the Bights of Man in America.’' 
Preached at the Music Hall, on Sunday, July 2, 1854. By Theodore Parker. 
Boston^ B. B. Mussey and Co. 


® “The Charter of the Nations ; or, Free-trade and its Results.” An Essay on 
tho Recent Commercial Polity of the United Kingdom. By H. Bunckley, M.A. 
London: W.’and F. G. Cash. 1854. 
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The 'production of Mr. Dunekley carries with it no small authority. 
The Committee of the League have judged it a faithful exposition 
of what was chiefly promoted by their agency ; for it was awarded 
the prize when that society, in opposition to the last mimstry, 
resumed for a while its activity, andj|>rop08ed an essay, " showing thi'^ 
Besults of the llepeal of the Com Law and the Pi-fiC Tratlo Policy 
upon the Moral, the Social, the Commercial, and the Political Interests 
of the United Kingdom.** ^ . 

The Prudent Man’* k a little hook on ftirther social applications 
of the principles of life assurance, and gives some useful hints on or- 
giiuizations for colonial investments. Written by a secretary to two 
insurance and Friendly Societies, we had much the same unew«y 
seruple while reading it, as that with which we would approach a 
pushing watchmaker’s “ Treatise*ou the Watch •,’* but in the mam, we 
lind it an honest exposition of a system on which our people eminently 
need information. Much more needed, however, and therefore welcome, 
is the reprint of an article, with which most of our readers are already 
familiar, on the Eeformofthe Law of Partnership. The common-law 
principle of unlimited liability is shown by tiio writer to he wnoily 
unjust in theory, and utterly pernicious in results ; wdiile the opposite 
system of Umitation is enforced by a copiousness of arguluent, and a 
clearness and vigour of style, which bespeak a perfect masten 

this impoi'tant subject. . -i • i. 

The increasing imiwrtanec deservedly roeognised in rtatisticai 
science, despite the sneers of those who see in it only ^ 
avev methode^"" has suggested a valuable ahndgemeiit ot • 

results oi-th; recent tosus.n to those of 

returns of Education and llcligion, winch we have almdy h^ oemion 
to notice in these pages. We can scarcely waggera .... 
which attaches to this digost-to the phi osoj^cr, 
philanthropistr-fumishing, as it does, such sufccicnt and Uwbk d^a 

on the state of trade andprogre.ss of ™>oX their 

supply of food, the births, death.s, and niam^'s 

dwellings, avocations, and sanitary condition, their 

hanniness and all the agencies for better or worse, which the statn oi 

th^ndividual has set at work among them. ®jJSXucli 

employment of official machineiy for the 

facts, there is enough of intrinsic evidence to show that the retum. 

• «Tlie Prudent Man ; or, How to Awiuiro^^nd, and 
Heana of Co-operation.” By jJules for an Bniigratiou 

and the Prienifly Soeietiea'Institute. " H. »re. 1S54. 

.and Iiand Srciety. By printed with Additions, from tlie 

i'' “Partnership, with Limited Lwbihty. October 1S53. Lomlon: 

“Westminster Boview,” Kew Senes. No. VIII. Octobu, too 

John Ohapinaii. 1864. ..... . .oei •> cHw Authority of the Begistnw 

11 “The Census of Groat Bntam m W,iwributionof the People; 

GeneiaL) Comprising an Account of the ^ with Eoturn.-* of Uie 

their Ages, Conjugi Condition, of PubL Institutions. And an 

Blind, the Dei-and-Lumb, and tlie Inmates o^ublic i ^ 

Analytical fodex. Beprinted in a condensed form, trpm 
Tables. L<ondoii : Longmans. 1854. 
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Ixave been impartially taken, and classified in a broad and becoming 
spirit. The liisho]) of Oxlbrd’s attempt to throw discredit on the 
returns is best aiiswert*d by a careful scrutiny of the Keport itself, in 
which facts are revealed, with respect to the social and spirituid con- 
dition of our people, which well alarm the Bishop for the 

character of his Church's activity. But to those who would follow 
out this especial question,, under intelligent guidance, we reconiniend 
tlio perusid of an excellent tract, in which, under the head of “ Volun- 
taryism," the writer has animated the valley of dr}’^ bones of the mere 
(lovcrnmental Tables with a living significance that cannot he mistaken. 

Dr. Klemm has given us the first volume of a work “ On the His- 
tory Jind Culture of Woman, a subject which must have tempted 
tlie indefatigable German to ado}>t a more spirited and tasteful treat- 
ment thaji wc have hitherto nol^d in his lucubrations ; hut, 
beyond extremely elegant printing, we see notliing of the infiu- 
once of the theme. It is true the author reserves for the suc- 
fk'cding volumes the History of Woman in Europe — at home and in 
society, in her civil and religious relations, in her influence on Lite- 
rature and the Arts — or that portion of his task which borrows the 
most varied interest from civilized associations ; but‘ we tremble to 
anticipaU' hisni^ai’dly criticism in these, the most important, chapters 
«)f the Jiistojy, if the phlegmatic Doctor do not catclx more glowing 
vitality over his laboiu*. Hitherto, attention is directed only to the 
«*onditi(»n of woman ont of Europe, find this, almost wholly in Asia, 
'fhe author, moreover, seems to sup]>ose his subject ('xhaustod by a 
dreary register of marriage ceremonies and other curious customs re- 
lating to the domestic and social lile of the daughters of Asia ; and, 
in his Introduction, conceived in the very spirit of dulness, he rej^eats 
a few eominoiiplaees on the difference of the* sexes, but, with a precau- 
tion which borders on infatuation, avoids all reference to the growing 
([ue.stion of woman's ‘legal rights and social position. We cannot 
deny one merit however to Dr. Klemm, but ou the score of depth or 
bonosty it is somewhat cjuestionable praise ; we mean that, despite its 
matrinioniar minutite, his book contains nothing to ofi'end the most 
delicate tfiste ; La mere cn permettra la lecture a sa Jille ; hut if the 
damsel consult her own pleasure, she will, not be eager to avail herself 
of the permission, but will look elsewhere for her sex’s history. It is 
one of the unhappy effects of the modern Biblomania to call into 
existence a spui-iojis class of writers who, with, a success which we 
cannot hut regard as unfortuimto, hunt up every nook and corner of 
uiteiligent research, and disenchant the field of its proper freshness 
novelty. The author of “ Dio Frauen " is clearly one of those ; 
indeed Germany is a fertile mother of such; and if our excessive 
literary productiveness do not “trammel up" its own pernicious 
“ conseiiuence," we may liavc soon to deplore t])e perverted energy of 

52 Voluntarywm in ^Euglaiid and Wades ; or, The Census of 1851. ” London : 
iSiuqjtkin, MandiaU, and Co. 1854. 

5* ‘'Die Frauen. Cultiirgeschichtliche Bchildoruugen desZustandesund Kindusses 
dfcr Fmuon in den veraeluedenon Zorieuund Zeitaltern.” Von Dr. Gnstiv Klemm. 
Erster Band. Dresden. 1 ^54. 
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our own nation. Turning from T)r. Klemin’s laborioiis trifling on the 
culture of woman in the past, we acknowledge a more practical effort in 
a little pamphlet ^ designed to point out some of those grave legal 
wrongs under which the Eiiropetin ^fe (in this respect hardlv more 
lavoured than her Asiatic sister) su|||ts in the present. Under their 
appropriate heads, we have here a careful litth^ diiy<=^s1> of the most im- 
portant laws relating to the life of woman in England; and a few 
suggestive comments (wliicli we w^ould fain have seen ojcfeended) are 
added at the close, in illustration of that grand legal fiction bv which, 
losing all rights of property, and denied the power of divorce, the 
English maiden merges in wifehood her rational liherty and identity. 
I'Jns admirable compilation shows us, what we knew too well, that in 
viHuc of these laws, — ^which we are daily coining to regard as a dc- 
^ading remnant of the im})erlcd. insiitiitions of barharism — woman, 
in marriage, is brought to stake the jewtd of her happiness, her free- 
dom, her individual aims and duties, on the hazard of a single throw. 
She pledges lier liberty for a wider ami more beautiful liherty, it is 
true, but if she loses tliis, she falls on slavery all the more terrible-- 
the slavery of constrained illegality, or the more sinful Ixmdage of 
passive obedience. Many shrink from so critical a venture : n\on‘ live 
to wish such wisdom had been theirs. Then^ is something liihely 
beautiful in tlie law which blends the legal existence of tlio wife in 
that of her husband ; there is no fairer \>icture than tlnit of all-trusting 
tenderness in the sheltering clasp of manly fortitude and all-suflicing- 
ness ; but there is no more frequent or fearful obvei’st? thiui the a(‘tual 
ishuos which are daily revealed to us of English married life in all 
grades of society. The bells ring in a ])()om and a theoiy, wdiich nin 
on to the broken-hearted woes of tragedy, or lapse into that dead prose 
of reality which Milton calls the chaining of a living soul to a dead 
body. As if in keeping with a comjireliensivc sjnrit of despotism, 
women have been so systematically educated fo their false }»ositiuii 
that they have hitherto slumbered ujider tlioir indignity. .But the 
tide of opinion is surely setting towards enlightened eonviciions on 
their rights and wrongs; and we regard this little pamphlet not 
only as a straw which shows the current, but as an influence, which, 
with its simple but signiflcaiit teaching, may haply serve to direct it. 
That this important subject is being a.pj)roached on ail sides, the ap- 
pearance of another pamphlet^® on the education of girls serves 
happily to assure us. Under the subject of bodily training, the writer 
argues for a fuller development of the feminine physique than ciui he 
satisfied by the gentle calisthenics of btiarding-schools, an<l the false 
notions of decorous restraint so prevalent in our midtUe-class ; and 
passing on to mental education, concludes, justly enough, that tlirough 
the flimsy and artiticial culture allowed to girls, iialf the nation, on 
peril of their “distinctive womanhood,*’ are forbidden to inquire. 


»A Brief Summary', in Plain Language, of the Most Important Laws 
cemm^VilvV^omen : together with a Few ObHervatioiis thereon. London . Jottn 

the Kducation of Girls.” London* John Chapman. 1854. 
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Wc would not be sIoav to concede both these positions, even though 
they wei-e less forcibly and ingeniously recommended. In the mould 
which modem fashion sets up, we look in vain for the free, unconscious 
grace, the elevated beauty, the fdl, majestic proportions which rivet 
our wonder in the classic types Smatured and blooming womanhood. 
And with respect to the other, ^ immemorial prejudice still lingers 
which excited Voltaire’s dreary witticism ; “ Ideas are like beards — 
women and young men have none;** and Lessing’s more graceful 
pleasantry, “ that a young lady who thinks is like a man who rouges.” 
It is not yet fully admitted that there is no sex in great thoughts, oi* 
that woman has any legitimate position outside the narrow but lovely 
circle of domestic routine. But time falsifies even the wittiest of 
philosophers, and woman is beginning at length to wake, and wonder 
whether the vows of a false gallantry have not been made, and the soft 
incense of poesy been burned at the altar, only to lull the goddess into 
obliviousness of her rightful and grander attributes. And in those 
iiilliienecs which are now busy with the warp and woof of the future, 
we recognize no slight assurances that, as the writer says — “ With the 
leisure and experience of life which our changing institutions will 
bring, it is probable that the different point of view which their sex 
must ever owupy, from its maternal relations, and the peculiar sus- 
ceptibility always attributed to women, will cause them to strike out 
new paths of thought, and to contribute fresh and vital truths to the 
stock which we already possess.” There is a happy propriety in the 
simultaneous appearance of these two thoughtful little tracts : give 
wiser laws, tmd education will borrow their larger wisdom ; educate to 
a theoretical standard, and the actual shape of institutions will, by the 

force des chosen,'^ accommodate itself to the theory. 

We arc indebted to the enterprise of Mr. lloutledgc for an interesting 
volume of Lectures,^® selected from those delivered at St. Martin’s 
Hall, in connexion with the Educational Exhibition recently held there 
under the auspices of the Society of Arts. We are the more disposed to 
regard with favour this little memoriid of that abortive attempt to ewMhit 
educution, because it does somewhat to redeem, in our eyes, the grave 
error in which that attempt originated. Were it not for the excellent 
series of lectures which accompanied it, the galleries of St. Martin’s 
Hall might have seemed to base successful teaching on a facile arrange- 
ment of scholastic machinery, to reduce the process of eliciting virtue 
and implanting knowledge to a dexterous use of a few mechanical helps, 
to make us look for its improvement to the cheapening of wood and 
paper, or the construction of a new globe. In its design to secure the 
aid of efiScient lecturers, the preface to this volume informs us that the 
Council of the Society did not coniine itself to one particular sect or 
party, but desired that all should have an opportunity of explaining 
their views ; and we are fully assured of its catholicity of intention 
when we find such men as Mr. Bobert Hunt and Mr. Marriott of Ox- 

5 • ----- ■ - ■ — ■ - - ■ ■ 

15 “ Lectures in Connection with the Educational Exhibition of the Society of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, delivered at St. Martin’s Hall.” London : 
G. Eoutledge and Co, 185^. 
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ford associated together, and Government Inspectors claiming audience 
with Cardinal Wiseman. Prismatic rays of opinion, put side by side, 
will often purely merge in the larger truth ; and we are certainly not 
disposed to quarrel with any scheme which bAngs the differing thought's 
and experiences of able men to bear a sulnect of such deep and 
gene:^ interest. Of the lectures, those of Mr. Marriott on “ Tlie 
Digestion of Knowledge,” Mr. Jelinger Symons on Industrial Edu- 
catioUy” and Cardinal Wiseman on “ The Home Education of the 
Poor,’* seem the most intrinsically notable. The latter, to judge from 
the prefixed advertisement, seeuis to have been thus carefully published 
to refute certain animadversions of the daily papers, accusing the Car- 
dinal of advocating, indirectly, a kind of tentative censorship of the 
press. But we are not sure that such is not the devout consutnination 
to Avhich the fair abstractions of *fchc lecturer would practically tend. 
He suggests the formation of some body — “ call it a committee, 
society, whatever you please” — to superintend tho production of a 
model home-literature for the working man. We are wickedly re- 
minded of Mr. Thomas Gradgrind’s worthy inspector of schools who, 
in his full-blow'ii official enthusiasm, looked prophetically to the “ time 


'when commissioners should reign upon earth.” From ^a committee 
for the dissemination of good books to an organized control of the 
newspaper press, the step is natural and easy in the political Avernus 
of China or Italy ; hut the u])per day has been too dearly and worthily 
won ill England for us to forget the simple lesson oi tlie journey. 

Hegel has left no book on education, hut out of tho tweiity-two 
volumes of his collected works, and by means of some letters to his 
friends, Dr. Gustav Tliaulow has compiled an extremely interesting 
book, called “ Hegel’s View-s on Education and Instruction.”^’^ Wo 
liave before us only the second part ol tho second volume, hut as far 
as wo can judge of the whole from the part, we should say that the book 
is by no means tho fullilmcnt of what the title promises ; and though 
replete with interest, has no more peculiar claims to the attention of 
persons engaged in education, thim ol those wdio are devoted to other 
pursuits. It is a .sketch of the history of civilization, traced to the 
results of its development in our own times. This volume contain^ a 
survey of Roman and modern (“ Cliristian-Germanic ) history, while 
the former one treated of tho progress of civilization among Oriental 
nations and the Greeks. We certainly agree with the editor when 
he says that “ the compilations of what Cicero, Horace, and Quiiitihan 
liavo written on education is not sufficient without a clear comprehen- 
sion of the spirit of the Homan people, and that this cannot he obtained 
without perfectly understanding their laws, constitution, and, in short, 
the philosophy of their history.” But no less certain is 
results of a most comprehensive course of ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

that particular subject of which a book no, there are 

present instance this has not been done. Out of ‘ ' 

" “ Hegel’s Ansiditett iiber 

Dr. Gustav Thaulow, Professor dor Lmvorsitat su Kiel. BJei. 


Buchhaadlnng. 18£4. 
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Bcarcoly two or threo that bear at all on the subject of education, and 
tlieso are lillcd with uiiiini)ortant anecdotes of men enga-ijed in that 
pui*suit, which seem to liavo betni admitted merely from conscientious 
scruples in tlie editor’s mintl that he should, in some measure, correspond 
io his [>roi‘cssions. However thp may be, no reader of historical or 
philosophical works should omit the perusal of the hook before us ; the 
richin'ss of its matter, the dej>th of thought winch it everywhere 
manifests, and the muscular vigour of its style, far more than compen- 
sate for the obscurity of expression which occasionally occurs. 

Among other educational contributions of the quarter, we obsei've 
J^rofessor Mulligan has consulted the interests of schools, as before of 
eolJeges, in prep.'iring a careful abridgment of his larger treatise on the 
“ (Grammatical Structure of the English Language but more, per- 
haps, in reminding us how unac(5)untablv our schools ignore the 
scientific teaching of English thaji in, himself, supplying the sufficient 
means and inducements. Indeed, it is questionable whether larger 
manuals, even of confessed ability, can ever furnish the best system of 
treatment for school-books on similar subjects, or preserve a propor- 
tionate value wdien thus clipped and dwindled by the Educational 
Procrustes. To jiroceed rigorously from first principles is,’ in many 
things, to disenchant the young, who had been salely and ))leasantly 
led to the study of them by concrete examples. On the whole, how- 
ever, \vc regard Professor Mulligan’s treatise as a groat stej) in a 
direction whicli since Lily and Ascham has remained untrodden. Tlicre 
is one feature of the volume, however, whos(} infinite service to the in- 
structor is ostentatiously paraded, hut which we are inclined td regard 
as its greatest blemish ; we mean the catechetical apparatus draw u up 
in inqx)sing phalanx at the foot of each page. “ If we examine atten- 
tively,” says the wTiter, “ any assemblage of w^ords which conveys a 
complete thought to the human mind, w^e sliall soon discover that the 
services performed by the several words are not of the same kind.” 
At the bottom of the page wo are startled by the question : “ What 
shall we find, when vve examine attentively any assemblage of w^ords 
which conveys a complete thought ?” Such interrogation as this re- 
minds iLS, that after his lesson on Electricity one day, a worthy pedagogue 
of Germany posed his scholars with the like somewhat general inquiry: 
“ What liad the iiiicieiit Greeks no notion off” The hoys were fairly 
at sea in their negative information respecting that great peo])le, w’ho 
knew at once so much and so little. They were therefore relcrred to 
their class-books, and read tliat “ the ancient Greeks had no notion 
that there were other substances, besides amber, which gave forth tlie 
electric fluid when excited by friction.” 

iExpositioii of the (jrraxnmaiicn.1 Structure of ibe English Language. ’’ Being 
an Attempt to Furnish an Improved Method of Teaching Grammar (abridged by 
the Author). For the use of Schools. By John Mulligaoi, A.M. Londoii : 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 18l>4. 
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M EMILE MAllTIN, ot* Vorvius,' Pharmacien, tells 

. Chemistry of tlie \)rcaont day, as it is taught by its mt«i/ viixiiium 
professors, has no firm foundation, fio general theory ; that for the 
last ten years his own labours liave been clovotcJ to tho supply ing ol' 
this want, and that he considers the" present an opportiuie moment to 
bring forward his general reform of the body of chemicsd doctrine. 
This reform is bound upon what he declares to he his own pceuliaj' 
and capital discovery— the natip'e of the true ponderable and impon- 
derable elementary bodies. 

At the head of the list of these new elomoiitary bodies, M. Martin 
pla<‘cs the two electricities, positive and negative, or— ;is he prefers to 
term them — etheriU and electron; for these electricitios, he assures 

l _ 1 •J.'I 1. . t .... 


ns, have hitherto been quite wrongly regarded as mere forces. They 
are in reality bodies, which, notwithstanding their imponderability, 
possess powerful chemical airmities, unite ehemieally witli one anotho)*. 
and with the simple ponderable bodies, in definite projiortions, with 
the ordinary phenoincnii of saturation and changii of state. What 



as tlie ease may bo. Tl\e afliuitios of these true elementary bodicf 
one w'ith another are always mathematically the same ; and given the 
olemeiits present, the resulting composition and decomposition would 
be always accurately ealeiilable, if it were not that what wc cal 
elemcnt.s are in reality comiiounds, containing different proportions oi 

elect rile etJierih, . 

To render M. Martin’s theory more comprehensible, wc may cite 
his explanation of the manner in which water is decomposed by the 
voltaic current : — .... 

“lu.thc decomposition of water, wc find these four bodies co-cxistuig : lu 

the water the oxygen and li)drogeiuu’c united, so that then- rccipiocaiairuu i s 

arc comulcbd^^ satmated; the two electricities arc free, and are poured mb) the 
lifiiiid hy means of the metallic circuit, as fast as tbey are generated h\ tlu. 

overcome by those of Uu- two weciric . t V j^ydi-oaen couibmcs 

to enter into new combinations. At oxykci. 

with the eleetrile, and fonns ^ Uiese two combinations 

combines with the smee the gases which arc evolved 

result in the perfect saturation . neutrality and, moreover, in a state 

arc each diseniraired in a state of complete nouiramy, , 

Sfin^eJS: th“pole at which tW^'clopcd, 

P- B. Martm, de Vervins. 1-Livrmson. 

ion Marvis. Paris : 1854. 
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Caloric ia, accordhig to oiir author, a compound body, formed by 
the union of elect rile and etherile, and may, under certain circum- 
.stancca, become decomposed into these its primaiy elements. 

We can offer no opinion upon these novelties, which, however, seem 
{o have a sort of familiar sound, as if they were repetition, in a new 
shape, of old and familiar theories ; and wc merely call the attention of 
competent judges to them. We may remark, however, that there 
seem to be a good man}^ myths involved in the language of Chemistry 
as it stands, and that it would be well if some qualified piTson would 
revise and define them. Wliat is the atomic theory, so universally 
admitted, but a vast myth ? Whair the theory that the elements 
of compound bodies exist in tliem m such, and its logical consequence, 
the discrimination of compounds into binary, ternary, quaternary, &c., 
but a pure hypothesis ? How do wc? know, for instance, that urea is 
a quaternary compound, and c^'^anate of ammonia a binary one ? Doubt- 
less all these are ver}'- convenient hy})othese9, but* convenient hy}>o- 
theses whose hypothetical nature is forgotten are mytlis, and often 
become stumbling-blocks. It is a convenient hypothesis, for instance, 
to draw a distinction between matter and force, and M. Martin is 
especially anxioiis to i)rove that cloetricity is a body and not a force — 
a conclusion Svhich has been uiTived at in a different form by the most 
eminent physicist of our own country ; and yet what do we know of 
matter, except as a bundle of forces, of which gravitation is one ? 
And if it be admitted that lieat, light, and electricity do not gravitate, 
in what sense can they be said to be material? Or, on the other 
hand, if they he material, what is force ? *■ 

Truly there is a period, or, perhaps wo might more properly say, a 
recurring cycle of periods, when every science tends to become emW- 
rassed, like a child entangled in its own leading-strings. Is not this 
somewhat the case at present with Physics and Chemistry ? W e are 
glad, however, to esefipe from .such dizzy heights as these, to the more 
safe if less attractive ground of the practical applications of science ; 
and among works whose aim is to (?xpound these, none will be found 
move clear knd pleasing in their style, or more sound in substance, than 
Dr. ScoffernV collection of some of tlujse ‘‘ Lectures on Clieinistry,” ” 
wherewith for so many years l^rofesso]* Brande delighted the audiences 
of the Royal Institution. In this volume will be found lectures on 
the jjrinciples and practice of dyeing, bleacliing, calico-printing, sugar- 
making, and fermentation ; and on the chemistry of fatty bodies, of 
woody fibre, gelatine, &e. Those who have htwl the good forimie in 
past years to listen to Professor Braude, and remember his pleasing 
delivery, and always successful experimental illustrations of the matter 
under discussion, will regard these lectures as pleasant memorials; 
and those who have not, will find in them the best means of repairing 
their loss. 

As a work of a similar and most useful aim, we have to call attention 
to the ** Oyclopsediii of Useful Arts; with an Introductory Essay on 

* ‘'Organic Chemistry applied to Arts,” &c. By W. T. Brande, E.R.S. 

Arranged by J. Scoffem, h|.B. Liongniaiis, 1864. * 
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the Great Exhibition of 1851 a work which, notwithstanding the 
known omnivorous and insatiable capacities of reviewers, we really do 
not pretend to have read — a circumstance which will excite the less 
surprise when we mention that it consists of two large octavo volumes, 
closely printed, of about a. thousand pag(?« each, and dealing witlj 
almost every conceivable brunch of the arts and manufactures,, from 
the construction of abattoirs to tliat of hair-pencils, and from tlio 
wielding of hammers to the economical production of zinc. The 
Oyelopjedia is very beautifully illustrated; numerous plans and 
sections arc given of the machinery used in the processes^ described ilx 
th() dilTorciit articles ; and it will un(|uestio»ably prove a most Valuable 
addition to the libraries of those who are practically engaged in the 
useful arts, or who desire to have a general acquaintance with indus- 
trial processes and manufacturea^ » 

The most important contributions to Science proper during the last 
few months have unquestionably been made in the direction oi Hiologj". 
In our own country more particularly, a physiological work has ap- 
peared — Dr. Carpenter’s “Comparative Physiology,”* which wall 
assuredly only iucreasq its author's already <lescrvedly high reputation, 
and will for a long time occupy a leading ])laeo among the most ad- 
vanced w'orks on tlie subject of which it treats. Tlie ine6«sant succes- 
sion of editions of Dr. Carpenter’s works shows pretty clearly in what 
estimation his labours are held by the general ])ublic, not only iu this 
country but in America, (where we believe they are almost universally 
used as to\t-books,) ami there is no need to recominend this volume to 
that section of the reading wtirld; hut wo are .strongly inclined to 
think that while receiving a full, and pcihaps overflowing, meed of re- 
putation from tills quarter, Dr. Carpenter is Koincvvhat stinted of hi.s 
fair share by liis scientific brethren, who arc apt to regard his works as 
digests, and himself, to use a favourite phrase, as .simply a “ compiler.” 
Now, although no one estimates the faculty for original investigation, 
and tliat rare power of .seeing inio fact for oneself, wliich is the basis 
of all .sci(‘nce, and of all real knowle<lge of any kind, more liighly than 
ourselve.s, yet we would observe, in Dean Swift’s w’ords, th.<it there is a 
difference “between seeing and seeing;” and that observatiou, witboul 
compilation and digestion, is <]uite as valueless as conqiilatiou ami 
<ligv?stiou without observation. I’here is a kind of rational creatuvt 
which looks at dead flies and shells, at bones and muscles ; and haviiij: 
given names to all the different sorts it can pick out, and acquired tin 
faculty of remembering and producing them on occasion, calls itself ai 
original investigator and a man of science, and looks down upon every 
thing else as “ mere compilation;” and we cannot but tliijik that tin 
unfoi'tuuate abundance of this sort of minute philosophy, among tlu 
followers of natural history and physiological science in England, ha 
.something to do with the cry to which we refer. 

* ** Cyclopusdia of Useful Arts, Mechanical and (-heinical ; Manufacture. 
Mining, and Engincermg. Edited by Cliatlea Toinlinfloi. George Virtue an 
Co., hondori and Jfew York' Xb5i. 

* “ Principles of Com{>arative Physiology.” By W. B. Carpenter, 

4th Edition. Loudon: Churchill, 1854. 

[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXIlI.}-Ni^ StBiss. Yol. VII. No. I. E 
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The true philosopher is not only an obser\'er, but also a compiler. 
He is the Blackstone of the laws of nature. All contributions to 
science arc little partial codices and digests of these ; and if we are ever 
to arrive at a complete code, it must he by the labours of those who, 
iSossessing a auiiii‘ioiit practical knowledge of the subject to guai-d them 
from error, will oiidca\-our to compare together those partial attemptji 
— seeking the duo among their resemblances, eliminating their differ- 
oncos, and fusing them into a harmonious body of statutes — the Insti- 
tutes (jf Nature. This, however, is compilation, and thus carried out 
is one of the grandest and most dignified occupations of the human 
mind. And in this spirit it is our clear judgment that Dr. Cai'pcuter’s 
w'orks have been written. AVe venture to assert that neither in France, 
nor in Germany, nor in Ainerica, does thei-e (jxist, at the present 
day, any series of works to he ('ouipared to Dr. Oarjieutcr’s ior the 
dear, eonci.<o, and fair view of the state of Physiology whidi they 
present; and again, that there is no work on the general facts and 
principles of Biology, from which the student can so retulily furnish 
himself with nknowlidge of tlie science, or by means of which tin; pro- 
ficient is so well led to discern the direction in which its great problems 
lie, and the methods hy which its ]m>gvoss may bo assurf<l, as that 
which is novf before us. This is high ]jriuse, l>ut,\ve would advl, neitlier 
hasty, nor wo believe undue, nor made in any partial s]>irit. \V«; by 
no means assert that fault may not bo found with these works ; errm-s 
in detail mimC unavoi<lably creep in everywhere, and like all enviable 
fjwulties, that of generalization has its Nemesis, tending, as it d«>es 
sometimes, to entice its foi*tun ate possessor “ beyond his last but 
compare tlio “ (Aimparative Physiology*’ with any work of a similar 
scope — c.y., that uiult'r the same title by Agassiz and Gould, and what 
we owe to Dr. (^arj)enier’s sound judgmeui and careful execution will 
at once bocoiric sutlieieutly obvious. 

But to j)ass to sonA' ])artieuhu' illustrations of our meaning. 

It is now seven-and-lwcnty years since A’^on Biir publi.shed his great 
work ** On the D<*velo]>ment of Animals,” and laid down therein these 
laws, whidf- are to Biology what Kepler’s gn*at generalizations were to 
Astronomy. During that time, by what Engli.sh or French philosoplicr 
has the vast import of these laws been acknowledged and appreciated? 
Absolutely, by not one save Dr. Barry; and that he is the exception 
w a soundor claim to »nir gratitude tluin all liis researches on “ double 
spirals.” In Dr. Carjxmtor’s work, liowever, the reader will find a most 
admirable exposition of \Am Biir’s laws,— an exposition which shows that 
tho writer not merely transplants the generalizations of othei’s, but 
that he can in the highest sense maki* them his own. AVe strongly 
recommend the perusal of the first chapter of the “ Comparative Phy- 
slology” to all who desire to apprehend upon what basis the Biological 
sciences rest-— what are the methods and criteria of all sound Physioloirv 
and Biology. 

The chapter on “Generation and Development,” more esi^cially 
where the author treats of tho que.4ion of the so-called “ alternation of 
generations,” and that on the “ Functions of the Nervous System,” are 
IK) less excellent ; nor do wo know of any work in wliich* the subtle- 
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questions involved are discussed in so .masterly a manner; indeed, wo 
are !ic{|uainted witli no general work in which many oi* thetjo matters — 
a clear understanding with regard to which is of firsfc'-rate importance 
for tile progress of Physiology — are discussed at all. • 

Thus much to show that we most f'ull}*^ appreciate the singular 
ability^ wliich Dr. Carpenter has display otl, and the great labour wliich 
he has devoted to his work; but we '• already said that wo do not 
always agree with him; and without being guilty of the ingratitude pf 
small wc do nevcrtbeloss feel bound to say that we have, in 

common p-Arlauce, “ a crow to pick” with him, and that a bird of no 
siiiiill dimensions. IMiore than once, in our quarterly survey of Science, 
liave wc Inid occasion to do battle with those wlio believe that we are, 
at present, in a position to discover a definite law and order in the 
appi'aranet' of living beings upon T;ho surface of our gl<»he. Tlie hypo- 
thesis which we have hitherto eombated, however, is not that which 
Dr. Caq»entor puts forward. Like t>urselvos, he opposes the notion of 
our ht'ing ahlo to discover evidence of a progressive development of 
Jiving forms in tiinc, hut ho proposes an idea of his own, to wliich we 
must conl'ess we cau as litth^ assent: — 

''So far ns at present known, iliorefore, the geiiernl facts of* Palaeontology 
ai)pc'iir 1() Muictiou llie belief, Hint l/ip stviiif' plu ti may he t.ra(n‘d out. in what may 
he cnllod the Hfe of the i/lohe, ns in Hie intliriitnul hfr of every one of the 

fo^n^ of nrgnnizod being wliieh now peoph* it ; and dial in tlie successive in- 
1ro(hi<*tioi> of the sovend groups composing the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
respeelively, the progression was not so mueli from tlio lower to the higher 
fon MS from the more general to the more spivial, — from those which werem 
close*'! relationship with each other, to those that are most isolated as types 
of their resiieetive grou]»s. And thus it has liajipened, that, as owery PaIa»onto- 
logi>i miisi he ready to admit, larg(‘ ^inmorliou of the ext iuet forms of aniumla 
and vegi‘t allies, mlist rank ia aii> philo^cjphicul system of chissificatiott as 
oscuhitit uY fransitUnud forms; eolineetiiig together tjic groups wliich seem 
miturally to assenihic aromid ( xisiiug tqies, {ind siddom standing as centres 
round wdiich existing forms sluiald be arranged. — It \vouldbc pucmatiu'e and 
jiresumptiions to a.ss<Tt that hueh //YAvthe jilaii on wdiieli the progressive evolu- 
tion of the great seliemc of Organic (hvaiion has proceeded; but tie foregoing 
imlieations maybe thought sntlieient to justify the assertion, that such may have 
been tin* plan. If this view" have a foundation in truth, the dcvclopineiii of the 
principle in all i^s completeness must lx*, loft for the time wheh Paleeontology 
shall possess, a^t he result of the accuinulaled labours of many generations (it 
may be) of inclustrious explorers, a eollyciiou of irdbrmation rospectiugthc past 
di^itribuiion of Animal and Vegetable life ujion our globe, in som(‘ degree com- 
parable to that to w'hich the Natural History of the present time is rapidly at- 
taining.’* — p. 117. 

Now" wc must object, in limine, that if, as Dr. Carpenter asserts, 
extinct forms arc osculant” between existing groups and not 
“ central,” or more nearly related to the types of these groups them- 
selves (which is, in other words, more “ general” than the special 
rocnihers of the groups), if this be true, then it does not appear how 
extinct forms cai\ be said to vbe more general, nearer the type 
than existing ones. Again, there is this to be remeinberod, that if, as 
seems highly probable, the only true relation of all possible modifica- 
tion of any type to one smother and to it, is such as the points on a 
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»phere have to one another and to their centre, then such forms as do 
not exist at present must necessarily have the position of osculant 
forms with respect to such as do ; and the fkct would have no further 
significance. ^ . 

But from such abstract considerations as these we willingly pass to 
the concrete grounds on which Dr. Carpenter bases his generalization, 
tiie more important of which we will quote and criticize seriatim, 

“Thus the 'J'rilobites of the Paleozoic formations are more ncarlj^ represented 
at the })r(*sciit time by the larval forms of certain Entomostracqus cnistucoa, 
than by the adult forms of any : their resemblance being peculiarly close to 
larval forms of the Limnlus, which, when it quits the egg, is destitute of the 
peculiar bayonet-shaped w'capon proceeding from the post-abdominal division of 
tlie body in the adidt, and also has the cephalo-thorax relatively smaller, and the 
abdomen longer Jind more trilobcd.*’ — ^p. i07. 

True, but Limulus is the most aberrant of Entomostraca from the 
crustacean archetype, and however much the Trilobite resembles Us 
larva, it does not resemble in the least the larva of ordiiiary^ crus- 
taceans, and, assuredly, if wo could conceive a typical crustacean, the 
Trilobite would depart far more widely from it than the brachyourous 
dccapoda, wljieh have hitherto been found only in more recent strata. 

It is not a littjo remarkable, in fiict, that the Trilobite is, of all crus- 
taceans, that which is furthest removed from either the archetype of 
the Crustacea or their earl}'' condition. For the first part of a crusta- 
cean which appears in the embryo, is the ventral lialf of the segments, 
with the rudimentary legs, tl\e dorsal half being completed last; while, 
so far as we know, the IVilohite had no leg.s at all, and the only 
skeleton it presents is tliat of the dorsal half of the segments. 

“Moreover, in nearly all the earlier fisb<*s, as was Jirst point (‘d out by Pro- 
fessor Agiussiz, \vc (Ind a conformal ion of tlic tail which differs from that pro- 
y.'uUng amongst the existing fj.she.s, but corrcbpomis with that which presents 
itself 111 the embryonic state of the latter. For in most of the osseous fishes of 
tlic present epoch, the bodies of several of the teniuual caudal vertebrte 
coalesce, so that tlic spinal column apjiears to end abnqit ly, whilst their neural 
and lia’iiial urohcs ami spines arc e-iiually developed above and below, so as to 
form tlj^ homoevreuL tail re[ux'seiite.a in lig. 1'6\ \ in almost every lish anterior 
to the Lia.ssic period, on the. oilier hand, the tail was formed upon the hetcro- 
ccrcal type, the vcrti'hral column b(*iiig continued onwards into its upper lobe, 
which is consecpieiitly the largest, ^iow it is obviously the heterocercal tail 
which departs least from the arehelyjie, and xvc find that even those fishes which 
present^ the homoecrcai eoufovinaiion in their mature condition, have their 
tails originally hoteroecreal. 'fliub as the hetcroecrcal tail is the mmt general 
character of the class, being ]:K)bsesbed by every fish at some period of its ex- 
istence, whilst the honicu'creal conformation is specially limited to a section of 
the class,^ the a]l-but-univer.sal })revulencc of the former during the earlier 
periods of the life of the class in our seas, and the comparatively late appear- 
ance of. the latter, constitute a very remarkable example of this form or the 
doctrine above stated.” — p. 109. 

Wo by uo- means find fault with Dr. Carpenter for asstlming 
tjrue, statementa wfiich are repeated in every work on compai-ative 
anatomy and geology with which we are acquainted; but wd neverthe- 
less believe that these same doctrines wdth regard to the h(Jterocereality 
and homocercality ^bf Wishes’ tailsj^are totally incorrect. There is, 
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indeed, Ijanlly a more curious piece of scientific histoiy than the story 
of the origin of this now universally prevalent dogma. 

When Agassiz: published liis celebrated work on &h^, it was accom- 
panied by a most admirable memoir on the development of one of tl«j 
salmon tribe, by M. Vogt, a very .accomplished German physiojo^st. 
M. Vogt found that, at an early stage (not by any means the earliest, 
be it observed) of development, the spinal Lolumn in the tail of the 
young fish was bent up so as to present a certain resemblance (not vory 
close, however) to that of a cartilaginous fish, and that, eventually—* 
this tuniiug-up becoming more and more complete — tW apparently 
symuietrical and homocercal tail of the adult fish was, in fact, only 
an excessively heterocercal one disguised, a circumstance which can 
be readily enough made out by mere anatomical examination of a 
salmonoid fish. A severely accurate inquirer would now have turned 
to the other homocercal fishes, and would have ascertained, in the first 
place, whether the anatomical structure of their tails was identical 
with that observable in the salmonoid tribe ; and secondly, whether they 
arrived at the structure which they possess by tlie same developmental 
steps. MM. Agassiz and V^ogt did nothing of the kind : they assumed 
that the tail of the salmonoid fish is “homocercal,” in the same sense 
as that of the perch, or the mackerel, for example; they* also assumed 
that the steps in the development of tlie tails of the latter are the same 
as in the s^mou; and having assumed these two essential data, they 
jumped to the conclusion that all homocercal fish are primarily hetero- 
cercal, and deduced all the consequences cited by Dr, Carpenter, 
which have since passed current and have been universally accepted, 
without further examination. 

Now the truth is that, so far as wc know, there is not a shadow of 
evidence for either^of these assumptions. The anatomical structure 
of the tail of the truly homocercal fishes, such aa the porch and 
mackerel, is 7iot the same as that of the tail in' the salmonoid tribes, 
and all the developmental ovitlence which we have at present, tends 
to show that they are 7iot developed in the same way, but that they 
are homocercal from the first, and always remain so. » 

On the other hand, is it really true that, either in the salmonoid 
fishes, or in the cartilaginous fishes, the tail primarily heterocercal? 
Assuredly not. In the young ray, and in the young salmon, as may 
be seen by the most cursory inspe^ion of M. Vogt’s own figures, the 
tail is primarily symmetrical above and below {i, e,, homocercal) hetero- 
cercal only at a subsequent period. Indeed, it would be a wonderful 
exception to all known laws of development to find the asymmetrical 
condition precede the symmetrical — ^the special, the general : for the 
heterocercal tail is obviously the result of the special development of 
a part of a homocercal one. 

In fine, we hold that there is no proposition in comparative anatomy 
which can be more readily established than this — that the heterocercal 
tail is an advance in ^velopment as compared with the homocercal 
one; and that therefore the argument tells (for as much as it is worth) 
against both the progressionist doctrine and that advocated by Dr. 
Carpenter. All the eomusipn has arisen from the mistake by MM. Agassiz 
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and Vogt of a false homocercality (in the ease of the sa3i]flLon)'for true 
homocercality, ami Iroin their having overlooked the tket their own 
researches owtabUsb, viz., that the heterocereal condition id preceded 
by a homocercal one. 

• Objections of a similar order might, we conceive, fee taken to the 
other facts adduced by I)r. Carpenter in support of his theory. Thus, 
we do not see that the ancient Palajatheri'am (p. 110) is nearer the 
Tnanimalhui archetype than the modern pig ; and we miist differ with 
him as to the Cystidejuis and Crinoid# being less abeiTant- inodilica* 
tious of the Eehinoderm type than star-fishes and Echini ; lingula, the 
first known brachiopod is also the most aberrant of its group and we 
iMinfess we do not see in what way the plan of stnieture of the tetra^ 
bi’anchiate Cephaloiioda, the earliest of that gioup, is nearer the coimiion 
plan of tlie Molhisca than that of th<?dibraiichmta. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Carpenter, that Euomphalus and Bellcro- 
phon present indications of close proximity to the Cephalopoda, inas*- 
much as the fabricators of these ancient shells appear to have been 
lieteropod mollusks, which a.ssuredly do not ajiproximate the iN'phalo- 
poda in structure, but are, if we in«ay use such a phrase, exaggerated 
(iasteroprKls. 

And witli 'regard to the Vertebrata, we must urge that we. do not 
think Dv. Carpenter’s premises, even if granted, cpiite beai* out his 
conclusion. 'Fho fact.s he adduces only go to jirove that (?xtiiict forms, 
such as the Cophalaspis, the LabyriiitJitxion, the llhynchosaunis, &e., 
.were osculant between great g5*ouj>s, which can by no means, even if 
we admit it, be taken as evidence that they departed less widely from 
the common plan. 

In apjdying his theory to the vegetable world, Carpenter says : — 

“111 regard lo the j^cological history of the vegetable kingdom, it must bo ad- 
mitted that our kiiowUMlgo is still very imperfect ; in consequence of the sjmdl 
niumbcr of cases in whieli the iuteniarstructiire ami fnietincatioii of the earlier 
plants liavc been preserved in a condition that allows of the exact determina- 
tion of their characters and atlinities. So far as our present iiiforjualiou ex- 
tends, howe^r, it. is fully in harmony with the nljove doctiine ; the oharac- 
iienstie flora of the coal-f<»rmation appearing to Ijavc.bccn cluelly composed of 
‘Ckiflifcrw, which constitute a connecting link between the Phanerogam ia and 
Cryptogajnia i and of iho'^e CXmiferaj, while some jnay liavc been nearly allied to 
existing forms, the grt'al majority (Sigillaria', Lepidodendra, Calaraites, &e.) 
a])pcar to have present ett such a,cOiiibmatiou of the chaiactcrs of the Conifene 
with those of the lughcrCryptogamm, as no existing group exhibits.*’ — p. 117. 

But here again we must repeat our objection, that an osculant 
position, between two groups is not the same thing as an approximation 
to the plan common to two groups ; and, indeed, it might be fairly 
urged that the cryptogainia of those times were more divergent from 
the ^common plan of cryptogainia, more specialized forma, just so far 
as they jmt on coniferous features. And it must be remembered 
that very eminent botanists do not agree in the humble position here 
assigned to the Coniferse, ^irging, as they do, with no small appearance 
of reasOdr, that the lat^ present a more completely difliereutlated 
structure than even the jnajority of dicotyledons and monocotyledons^r 
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We have vei>tur<Hl to criticize this portu>x)r of Pr. Carpenter’s work 
floxnewhat freely, because we know how wide .a- circulation his views 
will have, and how greedily all such generalizations are seized upon by 
those who will not acquire with them any portion of the philosophic 
sj)irit and fairness of their author; but we trust it ne<*d Uardjy be added 
that these dilferenees do not one whit alter our already expressed 
opinion that the “ Principles of^ Comparative Physiology'* ijS, incom- 
parably the best work of its kind extant. 

A new edition of a book which has long been recognised as one of the 
best of it'* clans, Wagner’s Elements of Special Physiology, is a wel- 
come avlditioii to biological literature, more especially when brought out 
under tlm Bupl'rintendeiice of so excellent a physiologist as I>r. Funk©, 
whoso notes and. modi lications bring the wcjrk up to the level of the 
present state of science. The •veteran Rudolph Wagner himself 
presents us with a most interesting collection of his later essays, the 
fruits of the lalwurs of the last seven years, under the title of Neuro- 
logical lnve.stigations.’'^ They may be said to ho devoted to tho 
demonstration of those ])ropositions which, if true, must form tho 
structural base for all future speculation uj>on the luauner in which 
the fiiuetiona of the nervous system are peribnned : tlu.* first, that the 
peripheral tenninatioii of the iieiwc fibres is not in loops, ^nit in what 
Wagner terms ‘^free” extremities- -that is, that they become con- 
tinuous with thi* elements of ordinary tissue; the second, that tho old 
notion of nerve fibres never dividing throughout their whole course is 
incorrect, inasmuch as sucli divisions exist abundantly; tho third, that 
every nerve fibre is coiitimums centrally, at any rati‘, with a ganglion 
glolnde, and, as a corollarv, lliat the n*lU‘x function is effected by tho 
latter. The first of tliesc propositions may now be regarded as 
probably true, the ^'cond as umpiestiouablc, the third as fnoro than 
})robable; and that they may lx*, so considered is mainly due to Pro- 
I'cKsor Wagner’s assiduous resoarehe.s. • 

A most admirable siininwrv of wliat is at jirescnt known with regard 
to the physiology (»f the nervous system is to be found in Eckbard's 

Outliiie.s”" of that subject. Eckhard regards the matterinuore espe- 
cially from its physical and purely physiological side, and w'o agree 
with him tliat the liistologists have been too apt to forget that, after 
all, structure is a very imjierfeet clue to function. At the same time, 
wo must remark that he lays him.self^open to the like reproach of 
nh.surd one-sidedness by such romarlcs as the following : — iioth 
views, however, are mere hyj>othescs, which arc based upon no fact.s, 
but merely on microscopical images.” Surely ISL Ecikhard ought to 
know that a microscope is nothing but a second eye interposed between 
oneself and the object, and that the objection that his physical observu- 

M . f 

° ‘ ‘ Rudolph Wagnof 8 Lebrbuch der Spociellen Physiulogie. Vierto durchgehends 
neu bearbeiteto Aufiage/’ Von Dr. Otto Panke. Erate Lieferung. Vow. Wpzig, 
1854. 

« ** Neurologische Uxitersaohungen von Dr. E. Waguer.’* ilit Zwei Kupfertafdln. 
G. H. Wigand. GSttingen. 1854. 

" “G-rundziigo der Physiblogie des NervimBystems.’’ Von Dr. 0. Eckhard. J, 
Bicker. Giessen. 1854. 
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tions wiire nothing but ocular images,” would be just as rational. It 
is enough to put one out of all patience to find men devoted to ojio 
line of inquiry ridiculing those who follow another, as if we did not 
want light and information from all sources, positive as well as. nega- 
tive. Eckhartrs work, we should add, contains one of the most intel- 
ligible accounts we liave met with of Du Bois Eaymond’s great 
discoveries. ^ ^ . 

Foerster’s Handbook of Spefial Pathological Anatomy”^ appears 
to be a full and valuable summary of a subject which is somewhat out 
of our range in this place; and we can advert but very shortly to Carl 
Vogt’s popular “ Letters on Physiology,”® which evince that originality 
and ability which mark all his writings, and we should imagine would 
well repay translation. 

An elaborate history of botany is eominenced by Carl Meyer in his 
‘‘Studies.”^® J. G. Beer furnishes a valuable practical manual to the 
cultivator of orchids, and Seliacbt^^ has published a new scries of his 
valu*able contributions to physiological botan}', containing essays on the 
development of leaves; on that of the cupiilifera3 and betulacew ; on the 
comparative development of the germen and placenta, and of roots ; on 
para.sitic plants; on the niodo of thickening of the cell wall, and on the 
present condition of the microscope. The last-named paper refers 
entirely to German microscopes, and is instructive as showing how 
inferior those instruments are to our English ones. Schacht takes the 
trouble to insist that a microscope which gives no coloratioA to an 
object is better than one that does ! In England an instrument which 
was so faulty as to give colour would not be owiietl by respectable 
manufacturer. 

Among sy.steTnatio zoological works, we must draw attention to 
Burmeister’s Animals of Brazil, to Mr. Westwood’s elegantly 
illustrated serial, the Butterflies of Great Britain, with their Trans- 
formations,” for whoso seiontilic value his name is quite sufficient 
guarantee-, to l)r,K('llart’.s “ Contributions to the Zoology of Ceylon,”^'* 
and finally, to tlio very excellent little “ Manual of the Mollusca,”^^ 


^ “Handbuch dcr Specielleii Pathologischen Anatomic’* Von Dr. August 
Foerater. Voss. Leipzig. 'iSm. 

® * Physiologisclie Priefe fiir Gebildete aller Stande’* Von i^arl Vogt.' Picker^ 
Giessen. 1854. 

**Ge8chicUto der Botanik : Sludicn” Von Knist H* T, Meyer. Band L 
Bomtri&ger. Konigsberg, 1854. 

** J. G. Beer. PraktiHoho Studien an dor Pamilie der Orchideen, nebst Kul- 
inranUraisvngen und Boschreibung aller schonbliilienden tropisdien Orcludeeu/* 
Gerold und Sohn. Wien. 1854. 

Beitnige zur Anatomie und Physiologie der Gewachse’* Von Br, H. Schacht. 
MttUer* Benin. 1854. 

“ ''Syatematische Lebersicht der Thiere BrasUiens.” Von Dr. H. Bumeistor, 
Ecster Iheih Saugethiore (Mammalia.) Beimer, Berlin. 1.864. 

''The Butterflies of Great Britain, with their Transformations.** Parts 1, 2.. 
By J. <X Westwooil, F.L.S. London; Orr and Co. 1854. 

‘ Prodromus Faunfe Zeylanicse : being Contributions to the Zoolo^ of Cerion.** 
By E. F, Eellart, M.D., &o. Vol, I. Vol. II. Part 1. London : Van Voorat, 
"A Budunentacy l^atise of Becent and Fossil Shells.** Bv G. P. Woodw^ard. 
London; WTeale. 1858 - 4 , ^ 
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by Mr. Woodward, a work which has hoen pr^ared witibi great caro 
and attention by its anDior, whoso valuable original researches are the 
best evidence of his qualifications for the task. As such a work should 
be, this manual is well and abundantly illustrated, and both absolutely, 
and considering the manner in which it is executed* it is otic of tlfc 
cheapest books ever published. 

We must remind the palasontologist ihal Professor M‘Coy’s eon* 
tribution to the Annals of Natural History have been collected and 
published in a separate form, ^7 and the geologist will find in ‘‘ The Soil 
of (xermany, its (geological Structure and Influence on Human 
Life,*’*** a viduable body of details and references with regard to that 
])ortion of the “Deutsches Vaterland” which is beyond the reach of 
princes, and can only bo degraded by atmospheric intluonces. 

A little work ivhieli contains more substance than many with larger 
pretensions, and whose importance, should certain doetriiie&^advocated 
in it prove to be true, must not be estimated by its size, has just j)ro- 
oeeeded from the untiring ])en of Dr. Latham.^*'* It funiislies all the 
reply which etlinology can make to the questions now not unfrequently 
addressed to her : Who and what are the Russians, whence sprung, 
witli what races connected ? Are they the irreclaimable savages some 
recent events would seem to indicate, capable of rceeiviitg civilization 
only as they might a coat of paint or a tattoo of a particular pattern; 
or is there anything in tlieir antecedents or in the history of their near 
relatives to show that they are worthy of Ix^coniing ereditfiblo and 
well-conducted members of the human family Y 

Such information as i^ to be had bearing on these points may be dis- 
covered in Dr. Latham’s pjiges; and if we find the responvses to these 
practical questions to bo at times somewhat Sibylline and more nega- 
tive than otherwise, the fault must be ascribed author, but 

to tlie imperfect state of Sociology as a science, and the impossibility 
at present of solving the problem: Given, a mart, or a nation, and sa) 
what he or it may, or may not become. 

As an ethnologist, however. Dr. Latham was obviously bound only 
to fumisli us with the data, and this duty he has amply performed. 
Three distinct populations, he tolls us, occupy that enormous ai*ea 
known as tlie Ilussian empire ; and carry bju;k our researches as far as 
we will, we find these same three peoples, Sarmatian, Ugrian, and 
Turk, occupying the same area in t^e same relative position as at 
present, though their absolute proporiions one to another appear to 
have been very different at different times. Of old it would seem that 
the Ugrians in the middle occupied a very much larger geographical 


** Contributions to British Palaeontology; or, X'irat Descriptions of Three 
Hundred and Sixty Species and Several Genera of Fossil Radiata, Articulata, 
MoUiuk»> and Pisces.*' By F, M'Coy, F.G.S, Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
1854. ^ ; 

M <* Deutschland’s Boden : sein Geologischer Bau und (lessen Einwirkungeiir 
auf das Lel>en der Menachen.*’ Von Bernhard Cotta. Erste Abtheilung. Brock- 
haus. Leipzig. 1863. 

19 '<xiie Native Kaces of the Hussian Empire.** By R. G, Latham, M.D., 
F.R.S. Bailli&re. London^ 1864. 
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Bpaee Ifcaii tho Sarmatians on tlieir westeru frontier, aad - extended 
over now occupied by Turkjs, on their eatstern border ; but 

they apfjear to have been the weakest of the throe stocks, and, in 
mociem times, liave been encroached upon on each side, cut asunder, 
sfnd in many pljw;es obliterated by their powerfol neighbours, remain- 
ing now oilly as subject tribes of Samoieds, Laps, and Fins. They 
liavo been tlie anvil, ai^ the Sarmatians and Tui'ka the hammers, on 
either side, these again having themselves come into collision with 
varying Ibrtuite before now. Six centuries ago, the Turkish hammer 
had the best of it, and smote so hard that “nine sacks” were filled 
with Sarmatiau ears on the shores of tlte Baltic. In the last two or 
three centuries, the Sarmatiau blows have been the fiercer, and the 
trial of strength is now being finally decided on the shores of the 
Euxine, where, if only the Turlis Awre concerned, we fear the Sar- 
luatians woidd take back a good deal more than tlieir fair “ nine 
sacksful.” 

But many will not be content to be told of mere shifting boundaries, 
and will ask whence came these Ugrians and Turks and Sarmatians ? 
Did they migrate hither, and if so, whore from, or are they autoch- 
thones ? 

Ethnologies of the ordinary school roydy at once, that wliatever 
may have been the origin of Turks and IJgrians, tho Sarmatians, at 
any rato, came from the East, the manifest affinity of the Lithuanian 
tongue with the Sanskrit being explicable, they tell u«, on no otJier 
hyj)othesis. To this, however, l)r. Latham totally demurs, aaid supplies 
a now hyyiothesis of Ids own, of whose ethnological soundness wo ai*e 
not compett‘nt to judge, but whose striking originality and ingenuity 
are unquestionable. ^ 

This hypothesis, stated ill a few words, is that instead of the 
Lithuano-Siavonie population having been derived by a westward 
migration from an Asfatic sio(;k speaking Sanskrit, both Sanskrit and 
Lithuano-Slavonic tongues have had a counuou origin in a race whose 
site (whether primitive or not is an open question) was somewhere 
about the region of tho present government of Bodolia. T^is is, we 
believe, tlie essence of the “ Podoliaii hypothesis,” which, however, we 
subjoin in Dr. Latham’s own words : — 

“The sketch of the criticism which demurs to the doctrine of the Asiatic 
origin of the laugiiugcs of Europe allied to the Sanskrit, is referred to. It luis 
its .place in the llth Chapier, along with that on the W'ord Goth. It pre- 
pares us for the necessity of pointing out some portion of Europe where such 
a kngimge as that of tin; juicicnt llieraturc of India, along with, its cognate 
foruMi in Persia, is 8upi>oscd to have origbitdly developed itself. This must 
fulfil certain conditions. It nunst lie in contact witli the Slavono-Lithuanic 
area, but it must lie beyond it. it must lie on the south and east tliercof, 
rather than on the west and north. But it must not lie so far south as to 
infringe upon the area that the reconstruction of the original sites of the 
.topg^es aliied to the Circassian and the other languages of Caucasus requires ; 
ubr yet so far east to interfere with the wesleni frontier of the Ugrian 
area. It must lie in a district in wdiich a great amount of subsequent displace- 
ment has taken place. Lastly, it must lie where no other language can claim 
a priority of oqcupaucy. ^.Jhe government of Podoiia best satisfies these con- 
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fKtions— -the oondBions (mark the phrase) of a md hffpQtIwUcal 

localization. It does not proless.to be Iiistoricaij-it mearcly <Ku*Laiii 

conditions. Givcm, that the probability of the Sai*$krit, s«ul ita allied forms of 
speech, haviiig prigiijwited in Europe, and having l)een propagatcil to iksia, is 
neater thmi that ol the Siavono-Lithaanic, German, Latm, ana Greek iarigti»ge» 
haviiig originated in Asia, and extended to EuroiK\ Given, also, the fact that 
the velations of the Sanskrit to the Sarm/itmn arc greater than to the 

German, Greek, and Latin — what is the likeliest, spe^/or the Sanskrit to have 
originallv occupied ? PoMifi seems a strange; ans^r, but any other name 
would (I rimafirnw*/ bo equally so. It may bo thought UHnecessarily precise; 
perhaps it is. It is laid, however, before tile render on the principle that * truth 
comes easijg^r -out of error than confusion/ 1 have no objection to any oacJ sub- 
slit uting for it Yolhynia, or Minsk, or Kiev.. Such a feliuement would be a 
niere matter of detail. ^ Let him only commit himself to some pOvSsible sUus, 
and consider it simply in relation to riie ftic-ts of the cjuse before him. This, 
however, is not what is done. For roasonn loo lengthy to (‘xliil)it,it has come 
to b(‘ a generally received rule amongst investigator's, that as long as wc bring 
our migration from east to west:, we may l(‘t a very little evidence go a very 
long way; whcrea.s, as soon as we reverse*, the prooelss, and suppose a line from 
w'cst to O/asI, the e(Jiiversc beconH*.s requisite, mid a great ilcul of (jvidcnce is to 
go but a little way. The eilVet of ibis has been to erwite iunmnerable Asiatic 
hypotheses, and fi’W or no European ones. Russia ma;\ lwi\c lieen peopled 
from Pcfvsia or Liliiimiiia, from liiudostaii or Grc(*c(‘, IVoiu Asij% or any place 
west of a given meridian, from any }>lace cast of it ; but the converse never, 
oni' iista for proofs in the Ibriner case, or if hi* do, he is satistied with a 
very scanty modicum ; whereas, intlic latter, the best authenticated statciuents 
undergo rigid senitiny. Inferences fare worse; they arc hardly allowed at ail. 
it is ml ‘theory ami hypothesis,’ if we revert to them in cases from west to 
east but it is "no theory, and no hyimihcsis, wlieii wc follow the sun, and move 
westwards. 

“The result of pnttiugtlu; two lines of migruliou on a level, is tluj European 
origin of the Saiiskril language, and as a means or its introduction into Asia, 
!!. ]»re-hislorje Slavouo-Lithuanian confjue.st of liidi.'i — a Ihmiun conquest, if wc 
like to cuU it so, a Russian conquest an\ number gf centuries n. c.” — pp. 
lilG— S. 


It would require much more sjMJcial acquirement in etlmologj'- thaw 
we can pretend to po.sses.'«, to justify us in criticizing tfliis theory, 
thougli many points present thoinselvcs for discussion. But every one 
must appreciate the justice of J)r. Latliam’s remarks as to the manner 
ill whv'.h the notion of an invariably Western migration has hardened 
bito a myth, no less than the boldness and genius with which he 
cleaves through it, and shows tliat tht=>re is just as good a foundation 
for a sound “working hypothesis’* of an opposite kind. 

'We have no spjw;e to advert to many other points of interest ; to the 
Gothic hypothesis — to the question of tlie origin of the Circassians — 
to ranslavonisra ; — all of which arc treated of briefly, indeed, jicrhaps 
too concisely for the mob of easy readers, but still with a philosophical 
tone and strength of grasp such as are rarely met with; and it reniaijas 
only for us to advert with praise to the esfccllent ethnological map 
.appended to the work. One remonstrance wc* have to offer tci 
Dr. ,Latham. llevolutionary as are the times, wc had hoped that one 
great human institution — ^tbe Spelling Book — would be left, even, by 
tlie most sacrilegiously inclined, in the haixdj of the Conservatives ; 
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and it is not without j^rief we find Dr. Latham sapping? its foundations. 
We submit that ethnological terminology ia quite difficult enough to 
remember, without liaving some atrociously cacophonic denomination 
^elt ttco (and occasionally three) ways in the same book. If 
^r. Latham has scruples of conscience as to “Magyar/* and piofers 
“ Madzliiar,” (p. 332), we submit with a sigh ; but when we find him 
at p. 6 also writing ‘jMajiar/* we altogether recalcitrate and revolt. 
So, again, what plain nian is to recognise a familiar acquaintance under 
the portentous-looking accumulation of letters, “Dzhindzhiz-khan!” 

The “ Traditions and Superstitious of the New Zealanders”*® is a con* 
tribution to ethnology of a lighter, but most excellent and instructive 
kind. Its author, i)r. Shortland, is a gentleman who resided in New 
Zealand for some years, in the capacity of aborigines protector, and 
who, therefore, had peculiar opportunities of conftdential intercourse 
with the natives, and of understanding their moral and social condition. 

Unlike most savjige nations, the New Zealanders are hy no means a 
merely impulsive people, but perform their most astounding atrocities 
upon clear theoretical grounds, from which the act is a logical 
enough practical deductitm ; cooking and eating an enemy more on 
principle thjn from passion. Dr. Shortland tolls us, for instance : — 

“ There is a mode of rctaliai iug, authorized by the custom s of Die New' 
Zoidanders, called wliicli niraiis literally, paltiiig your advcrsaiy in the 

wrong. It is adoj^ted chiotly when the person who has done the first injustice 
is a near relation, or one of ilu; same tribe, from whom the injured person Could 
not or would not like to seek redress <lircrtly. He will then commit some act 
of violence on a neighbouring tribe, so as to involve his own tribe in a foreign 
quarrel, and thus punish the whole, in order to get at that part of it who did 
him wrong,” ^ 

It appears that in a case of this kind (Dr. Shortland cites a remark- 
able instance), however severely the innocent may be. visited, they do 
not blame the ])er.son who brouglit the evil upon them. The force of 
lope can no further go, one would tliink. The New Zealanders are not 
a little remarkable for tdocpienco, and for their readiness at citation and 
repartee. * Our author tells the following story ; — 

T remember once hearing mi elderly chief, named Paki, who was a Christian 
in little more IIkui in name, introduce into a rather warlike speech the Lord*s 
Prayer, the sense of wliidi he look The liberty to alter in a reijiarkable manner; 
for after the W’ords, “ forgive us our trespasses,” instead of saying, “ as we for- 
ffive them that trespass against us,” he substituted the words, “ but we can’t 
Joigive them that trespass against us.”—* p. 170. 

Wc heard many anecdotes to match this during a short stay in New 
Zealand ; one from the lips of the excellent and hospitable missionary 
at Wmmate, is 'worth repeating: — He was endeavouring to turn an 
obsimato old heathen from the error of his ways, by enlarging upon the 
many temporal benefits which Christianity had been the means rf con- 
ferring on the New Zealanders. The old chief listened patiently till ho 

“Traditiionsand Snpewtitiong of the New Zealanders, with Illustrations of 
their Manners and Oustbms." By Edward Shortland, M.A., Cantab., Eatra- 
licentiate of the Koyal Coll|gge of Physicians. Longmans. 1804 , 
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had done, and then with a sly replied — You* ve forgotten tiiie big 

■rats;’* a thrust there was no parrying, for the English ships had 
brought with them the English rat, which, as Happens everywhere, 
had devoured and extinguished the comparatively harmless race of 
native rats, and was then making dreadftil havoc among the stores ol^ 
potatoes and kmmra. 

We regret we can devote no more space to IJf. Shortland’s very in* 
teresting work, than will allow us to say, that it discusses very ihirly 
the probable origin of the New Zealanders, gives a very excellent account 
of their cosmological theories, of their notions of the supernatural, and 
of the ’extraordinary institution of the Tapu ; and finally, furnishes 
abundant means of judging of their literary ))owers. Some of their 
:-oiigs are very striking, with a strange dash of Ossianic sentiment about 
them. We recommend an incantation scene in the 'ttii chapter to the 
notice of the “ llappers.** 


CLASSICS AND PHILOLOGY. 

« 

T he ‘''Geography of llerodotus,** by Mr. Talboys Wheeler,^ is a hand- 
some portly octavo, containing much more iiiaii the title leads one 
to expect. Gcogi'aphy, usually detiued a description of the earth, most 
immediately and naturally refers to physical facts, sucli a.s (ionform- 
ation and elevation of the land, direction oi* mountain ranges, course of 
rivers, climate, fauna and flora ; and when the agency of man is brought 
upon the stage, its boundaries are naturally (;xt(jn(lcd to inclmle the 
grouping of provinces and races, the position iiud resources of cities, 
and tl)e results of tillage. But Mr. Wheeler, with a vivid artistic 
conception of wliich he gives frequent evidence, intends by geogra})by 
no mere science of enumeration mul ela.s.silicutioii, but a true picture 
of the l\fe. of the world, including its f/oiur/a-ou as well as its momen- 
tary state. Topography is one of tlie lowest and least iinpoftant parts 
of this extended geography, wliich eoniiirises theology, mythology, 
antimjitics, and accounts of men and manners. It may be doubted 
whether the varied subjects thus brought together arc connected by 
ties close enough to give much pliUosopbic unity to the geography 
which combines them all ; but %vc cannot find fault with our author for 
adopting a conception which is so evidently that of Herodotus liimself, 
whose speech runs on in one delightful, easy flow, and without any 
consciousness of a distinction of subjects, from history to gcogwvphy, 
from geography to mythology, from myiliology to legend. Only his 
title-page should have containe<l some hint of the ^extent of the subject 
lie was tr^ting, which renders the hook rather a commentary than an 
account of Hk'odotus’s gec^raphy. It would have been well if the fre^ 
quent expositions of Herodotus’s views, generally, given in his own 

Th® Geography of Herodotus developei, . expUiiued, and illustrated from 
Modem Eeseaiches and Discoveries. By J, Talboys Wheeler, F Svo; 
London: Longmans. 185i; ^ 
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wcHrdd, had been distinguished by a different type from the criticisms 
upon them, and the accounts of later writers. Opcsning the book at 
random, one is fretiucntly at a loss to know to whom to ascribe the 
words that meet the eye. We meet with few original views, but the 
work has the merit of completeness, and of Combining to the illustra- 
tion of Herodotus knowledge gained on various subjects, and scattered 
through multifarious works. Mr. Wheeler believes intensely in the re- 
liability of his author, and will not hear of the curtailment of his 
travels assiuned by Mr, Blakesley in his recent edition, which Mr. 
Wheeler rather too tartly regards as an assault upon tlie worth of the 
good old father of history. Mr. Wheeler’s views upon tiiis as upon 
some other matters are essentially those of Dahlmann in his well-known 
Life of Herodotus. 

One is inclined to blush for the scholarship of one’s country, if the 
mere translation of Wunder’s Latin notes into English can be a prolit- 
able bookseller’s speculation Who reads ilie Attic tragedians without 
Latin enough to ])eiietrate the set phrases aiul easy style of a Oernian 
commentator? Yet since the thing is done, cuic cannot but acknowledge* 
this as a handsome re-issue of a good work; one only regrets that Wundcr 
should be merely re-issuod, and not corrected and imj)roved upon by a 
competent schoW, using the labours of editors subsequent to Wunder, 
— Bdckh especially, who understands the Oreek lyric metres as no one 
had done befoi*e him, and assuredly not Wuuder. The metrical tables 
of the latter will scarcely satisfy any who try to penetrate heldw the 
most obvious and super Hcial rules, 

Tauchuitz’s classical editions are po])ular at our colleges for their 
excessive cheapness ; but assuredly not for lx*auty of form, paper, or 
typography. However, the ago advances, and (ierman printing and 
I’auchnitz must cease to be bywords. Tauchnitz has common w*d a 
new series''* as beautiful as the oltl om* was mean, and at prices which 
almost distance com]5etition, and would secure it an immense sale who- 
evei’ were the editors employed. The improvement however is no less 
remarkable in the editing ; and instt'Jid of such as Weise, wliom a dis- 
tinguishcd^jjrolessor descrilied to us as rechterAuaciahmmachpr,^'^ wc 

have the names of 1. Bokker, Baiter, Stallbaum, llitschl, Westermann, 
Ber^k, Meinuke, &c. We have now also introductions on the life and 
writings ol each author, and indices, which though not adding many 
sheets to the size of the book, will essentially enhance its value as an 
edition, and pleasantly take off from the bahhiess and shaibbmess that 
seemed characteristic of Tauchnitz’s publications. 

. Mr. Bohn’s classical translations seem to bo improving in' their style. 
The three volumes we have received^ are carefully and ' readably 

Sophocles, with Annotations, Introductions, &c. By Edw^d Wunder. A. 
new Edition, with the JSTotes literally translated into English, and a. Collation of 
Biudorfs text, 2 yok, 8 yo. l^roudon ; Williams and Norgate ; and B. Nutt. 
1855. 

^ Ly«8B Dratlonea^ ed. Ant. Westermann. Bditxo Stereotypa. Svd; Litwiie; 
Tauchnita. 1854. 

* The AnaWfi, »nd iba MemorahiHa of Socrates. Translated from Xenoidioji, 
by Rev. J. Sl Watsou; M.A., with a Geographical Coramentery by W.E. Ainsworth, 
Esq. London : Bohn, 1^4. (Bohnk Cl^ical Library.) 

Oftie Geography of Strabo, literally trluislated, with notes ; the first six books 
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translated, the Xenophon and Strabo particularly so. Mr. W. P. Ain«- 
'worth’s geographic^ commentary to the Anabasis forms avaliuiblo 
and interesting addition from one who knows tiie country well, 

Wc cannot esEpress too stixingly our sense of . the utter absurdity of 
the composition of modem Latin pioetry, and stUI^more of the traus- 
latiou into Latin of the choice lyrics of modern tongues.' We had 
thought that the genus was extinct : yet we amused ourselvefi’ with one 
.specimen of it last quarter, and hereis anotbfir/' Germany is industrious 
and learned enough at all times ; but it is piteous to see her thus in* 
dustrioualy idle. These poems are very excellently translated, yet in 
iiiiiny cascii their very excellence proves the folly ol* the undertaking. 
They, are bo Latin in metre, spirit, and expression, that the incompati** 
bility between the modern thought and feeling of the original jx>ot and 
the Latin ai>proximation is l*re(p\oiitly painfully felt ; tlie rich fulness 
of sentiment, and the delieioiw dreaminess and ideality of description 
of the modem romantic school, being alike opjioscd to the intense and 
precise reality of the Homan mind. Consider the Harper’s song in 
Wilhelm Meister : 

Ich singe, wie der Vogel singly 

JJeF in den Zieeige7i uxjhnet ; ^ 

Das Lied, das uhs dee Kehle dtingt 
ht Lohn dee eeichfieh lohnef, 

Xani cano reu voluciis, rami lev is incola; Ciuitui* 

Gutturis ot larguin est ij)Mi sihi pretium. 

And the following of Uhlau<l : 

Hasl du das Sehloss gesehen, 'Das hohe Schioss nm Meer? 

Golden and rosig wehen Die IFofhen de'nber her. 

£s raochte sick uiederrieigen In die spiegelklare Fluth ; 

Fs rnbehte steeben niul shigen In dee Jbendmlken GltUh, 

Vidistiiic freto vicuia paUitia ‘t nubes 
Auroolo t'ertur tiiietu colore su])crt 
Sidera mine call coiitiimciH*, jnevgicr ipsis 
Nunc jjcllucididis vellc vidciitur arpiis. 

In a translation- from Sa[)j>ho, on the contrary, one’s sense of fitness 
is not oftended ; and although Catullus lias attempted the same ode, 
the modem scholar has succeeded in producing a clowir imitation of the 
Greek, if not a more elegant version. . 

We spoke a few months ago of Professor’s Popp’s Comparative 
Gramma!'. The friends of Comparative Philology will know how to 
rate the importance of the learned and venerable professor’s “ Gom- 
jiarative System of Accentuation,”® which we regard as a most desirable 

by H. C. Hamilton, Esq. ; the remainder by W. Ealconer, M.A. In 3 vols. 
vol. I. Iioiidon : Bohn. 1864, (Bohn’s Class. Lib.) 

The Works of Philo- Judaeus, translated from the Greek, by C. I). Yonge, 
B. A VoL I. London : Bohn. • 1854. . John’s Eccles. Lib.) 

® Varia Variortim Carmiua Latinis Modis apiata, adjectis Archotypis o£Bart 
Henricas Stiulelinann. l^mo. Onoldi. 1854. 

^ Vergletchendes Accentuations-System^ nebst einer gedrangten DarsteUux^ der 
grammatischen UebereinjCtiminuiigen de$ Sanskrit und Griechischen, von r^ranz 
Bopp." Svo. Beriin. 1864, 
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supplement to his gi*eat work. The comparison of the Tndo-Qerraamc 
languages with regard to their principle of accentuation is restricted to 
a nmch narrower fieltl than that of their forms, for in most of the de- 
lved classes of languages the original fiwldni of accent is lost, and a 
uniformity cnforceil upon all words, which leaves no trace of the earlier 
variety. So the Teutonic principle of accenting the root, the French 
of oxytonization, the Celtic of accenting the penultima, have all alike 
effaced the primitive accent-principle. Other languages, which seem 
freer as to the ^fosition of the accent, having lost that vigour of pronun«- 
ciation Which could maintain both quantity and accent without collision, 
either^ with the Italian, observe the foimer alone, or, like the modem 
Greek, let quantity go and retain the ancient accents. In none of 
these does the propagation of the original accent-principle appear 
traceable. Accordingly, Professor JB<q>p is reduced to the Sanskrit and 
classical Greek, finding light occasionally shed by the Slavonic and 
liithuanian languages. It ajipears that the original aceent-princi}>le, 
when acting in full vigour, allows the accent to full upon any syllabic 
of a word; however distant from the tennination, and however many 
long syllables may follow it. A restriction like that of the Gieek 
grammar, to^tlie throe last syllahks, is the consequence of a weakening 
of accentual power ; and a Celtic or French uniformity is the last stage 
of accentual impotence. The Sanskrit (at least in the age of the 
Vedas, which are our only accented texts) was at the first of these 
stages : ,and forms like hhaveydtdm = (l>£pohBr)v, dbhammaki =-. 
e^rpo/i€0a, will stagger those ])hilosophcrs who like to fancy that the 
Greeks could not really ha.ve spoken as they wrote mSputirac, or that 
quantity and accent must ultimately be in harmony. There is indeed 
no greater fallacy tlian this latter notion, nor any w’hich an extensive 
study of language more tends to subvert. The more highly indocted 
a language, the more sharply are its long and its short syllables discrimi- 
nated, the former being slowly and carefully enunciated, and ceriainly 
fwt distinguished from the short by greiit<T shaipness or shrillnc'ss of 
tone : under these circurii.staiices, a short syllable may as naturally be 
endued with that shiirpness w'e call atjcont, as a long, Buts when the 
langut^e (like our o>vn) has so far grown out of the inflecting spirit as 
to^ desire to pronounce all w’ords neaidy in the same space of time, and 
tries to monosyllabizo generdJ into gen'r'l^ police into pHiee, then 
accent as distinct from fiuantity, or quantity as distinct from accent, is 
no longer possible. The language has therefore lost an org^ ; but he 
wrho at this stage shall deny to language the possibility of free accen- 
tuation, is like the blind man who ilcnies the sense of sight in others. 

As to the accentual relation between Sanskrit and Greek, Professor 
Bopp shows wonderful analogies in every part of the gi-ammar, even in 
what appear in the Greek grammar as capricious irregulairities ; arid 
the most beautiful thing is that many of these receive their solution 
and'eonfirm a principle vrhen brought together with their Sanskrit 
equivalent^ especially under the delicate hands of Professor Bopp. It ’ 
is more than we coidd have expected that the apparently capricious ac- 
centuation of words like vavcy v^a, veolv, vefiy, vovit/, 

vuuc, should he a coij^ucnce of the Sanskrit disttetion Iwtween 
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strong and weak cases. When the Sanskrit and Greek aocentnation 
differs, and the difference is not produced hy the Greek inability to 
maintain the accent further than three syllables from the end. Profes- 
sor Bopp “ has arrived at the conviction that the Sansknt must in 
most instances bear the blame.” It was not possible to <liscuss al^cen- 
tual without alluding to grammatical analogies between Sanskrit and 
Greek ; the latter are given tolerably e:*i’Apletely, and more, mingled 
with other matter than in the Comparative Grammar. They ate most 
striking and suggestive : and if they cause no modification of our 
system of Greek instruction, it will be that our boasted scholarship 
consists in an unwillingness to sec, or to let our children see, ' with a 
newer and brighter light than what has “ worked very well hitherto,” 
and produced “ scholars and gentlemen.” 

The handsome double-columned octavo issued by Hr. .1 olowicz, under 
the title of “ Polyglott of Oriental Poetry,” ^ jg a rich store-house of 
what seers have thought and poets sung under the brilliant skies, and 
in the gorgeous scenery of the East. It iutrodiieos us as familiarly to 
the rose-gardens and nightingales of Persia, the pompous long- winded 
epics of India, the d(3licious lyrics of war, sontiuiont, and religion, and 
the inexhaustible anecdotes of Arabia, as Loiigfi‘llow ha^done to the 

Poets and Poetry of Europe.” Even the immense epics of India 
and Persia, of which litth? more is currently known among us than 
that the Mahabharata contains 100,000 distichs, and tlie Shahnamcli 
(J0,(X)0, need not remain a mystery to us any longer, now that we hare 
at hand extensive extracts and analyses of the unexiracted parts. Wc 
may read ourselves into the lyric creativ(?TU‘Ss ot the Arab, moved to 
poetic expression by every event that touches his soul, or try to sofb'U 
the starch that seems to conceal the Chinaman’s iimer life fVom all 
foreign gaze, by acquainting ourselves with the exj)ression of his mind 
when left to itself. This is accordingly one of tlic most delightful 
books that ha.s ever fallen in our way. However, thanks to vrhom 
thanks are due : Dr. Jolowicz is scarcely more than a compiler, and 
owes whatever success his work may have, to the labours of translators 
such as Riickert, Hammer, A. W. Schlegel, Bopj), Danmer, Bodenstedt, 
Schack, and a host besides, — and to his art of selection, whicb', though 
one might take exceptions in detail, at least is happy in presenting us 
the rich feast we have described. The editor has translated some 
pieces from Persian, and from modem Hebrew — a branch wliich most 
non-Jewish readers will think offends by, excess rather than defect. 
Riickert’s translations, perhaps the most wonderful from any one lan- 
guage into any other, imitating so faithfully, expression, metre, and all 
that makes the poem what it is, and even reproducing enigmas and 
quibbles which would seem the inalienable property of the language 
that invented them — would alone render the work cheap at doul>le its 
price. 

With the conclusion of the first volume of the brothers Grimm’s 

" Polyglotte tier Orientallschen Poesie, in xnetrischen ITebersefczungcn deutsfclicr 
Dichter. Mit ISinleituDgen und Anmerkungen, von Vr. II. Jolowicz. 4j\o. 
Leipzig: Wigand. 1853. 

[VoL LXm. No. exxin.]— NbwSzmes. Vol.*Vn. No. I. s 
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Gcirman Dictionary,^ wc have a preface by Jacob Grimm, explaining 
the entire plan and principles of the work. The steady progress of 
the first volume to completion within two years of its commencement 
affords some assurance that the book also will see (completion ; and 
possibly tbo already immense list of subscribers may be now swelled 
by many who at first felt a very reasonable fear of pledging themselves 
to a work so likely to be broken off in the middle. But we may 
perhafKs hoj>o soon for a -more rapid rate of progress ; for w'itli the 
letter D, Wilhelm Grimm’s part will b(»gin, at which he must have 
been working at the same time that his brother was preparing the 
letters A, B, C. The aim of the dictionary is to give a complete tliesaii- 
rus of tlie Gonnan language. In the preface the question is discussed 
what limits are coiisistimt with this idea ; and, the Gothic and Scandi- 
navian languages, which belong to Hhe Teutonic stock in its widest 
sense, being for obvious reasons excluded, the only question remaining 
concerns the admission or non-admission of words belonging to Low 
German dialects. The claims of these are prudently rejected ; the 
High German dialects having passed through a second Lmttverschifibung 
(displacement of consonants) which is unknown to the Low, and indeed 
giv(‘K them sO|elcar a title to bo treated separately, that the combijiatiou 
of the. two in a dietionar}' would, even if pi’acticable, be confusing. 
Then as rc^gards the time-limit : the modem language is considcu-od to 
have formed itself about the year 1450, in the age of the invention of 
printing and revival of literature. Luther’s influence upon it was very 
great, but the transition of the Middle into the New High German 
must -be placed a generation before him, since otherwise writers inspired 
by the new spirit of the times, and whose style decidedly btdongs to 
the new language, would be excluded. But the primary force of a 
word or origin of a phrase must often be sought higher, in the Middle 
or Old High German period j and consequently there are frequent 
citations from those earlier stages of the language, especially from 
the Middle period, which no one will think superfluous or uninteresting. 
There are most copious and luxuriant citations from authors in prose 
and poetry 5^ from 1450 to the present time ; Luther and Goethe, the 
two writers whose influence upon the language has been incomparably 
the greatest, are, particularly, carefully and copiously quoted. I'he 
references are given to volume and page, sheet or verse, as the case 
maybe ; but when there are many editions of an autlior, these references 
call of course be verified only by those who happen to possess the 
edition employed by the Grimms. The explanations are generally 
quite short, in Latin ; a feature which will strike many unfavourably, 
but to which the arguments of the jireface have reconciled us. “When 
beside the word tisch I have placed the Latin mensa^ I have done all 
that is reqliired at the outset, and the article that follows shows what 
more has to be said about it. Instead of this, one might define it, ‘ a 
raised board, at which people stand or sit to do all kinds of things 
upon it or, ‘ a disk elevated or resting upon feet, seated at which 

® Deutsches Worterbuch; Von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm. Vol I : 
A — Biemiolke (appeared in^ parts, 1852'4). 4to. Leipeig : Hirzel. 1854. 
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people perlorm various ernploymcTits.’ ” Let it be understood that 
Ibere is no Latin at all excejjt simply the equivalent Latin word by 
way of expianatioji : the history of the word and discussions on its 
form and inflexion — all which are given very fully*- aa'e in Germaii. 
It is g(‘nerally known that the brothers Orinim wore among the lirat 
to advocate a Witum to the simple and clear Rouian ebiiraeiers, and 
the writing of the substantives with sinail icfctiTs. Those innovations, 
which find iiivour, and will soon be universal in Germany, are adhered 
to in tbw and some orthographical reforms attempted, yet #0 

temperately as neither to provtjkc opposition nor to render the reading 
of a single word puzzling. So much for the general arrangement : 
nothing but accurate actpiaintance with the work, and with the rich 
and noble* language that appears to grow nobler and richer under its 
hands, can cause the extreme copiousness and beauty of treatment to 
be a])prGciatcd. Certain it is that no similar labour has in modem 
times been performed for any modern bmguage : it most resembles the 
giaui labours of a Facciolati, w^hich are often Ix'licved impossible in 
those days of compilation and authorship without trouble. 

jMiss Baker has produced a good provincial glossary,*^ to W'hich, 
as the re.sult of twenty years* patient w^ord-collecting, ^ gracious re- 
ception should be given. We cannot however help thinking that it 
would be more useful and convey a better idea of the jxjculiar speech 
of JVorthaniptonshire if it were reduced to one (piarter of its size. One 
really scjirches sumo time btdbre one can find a peculiar Northampton- 
shire word at all ; and wc need no glo^»sarv tell us that the people 
there say bodily for all at once, crazy of old buildings, for father^ 
and use "phrases like “to come olf with Hying colours,’* to “burn the 
candle at boili ends.” Tlie really curious w ords ai’e quite buried under 
so many phrases of universal acceptation, which only an absurd purism 
could have kc]>t out of regular dictionaries. Tlie authoress’s jftstih- 
cation of the iiisortion <d‘ many w(n*ds uni peculiar to lier county can 
hardly be allowed — that, these wonls having been included in the. 
voeabularios of other counties, their omission from her glossary woukl 
give rise to tlie supposition that they were unknown fliore. The 
Northamptonshire people need not be so very jealous for tlie honour 
of their dialect. We should never have dreamt of doubting that the 
words mentioned above, or hundreds like them, were current coin in 
their or any other county in England- 

“ The whole French Language comprised in a Series of Lessons” 
shows itself by its title to be one of those manuals w hich are the “ E. 
Moses and Son” of philology, with ‘cheap language.s and nasty,* for 
tlieir motto. It has some method, and advances the learner by well- 
calculated steps ; but inasmuch as it aims and professes to di.spen.se 
with dictionary and trouble, it belongs to those pieces of jugfglery with 
language which deserve no mercy at the hands of a true lover of 
language. Indeed to Mr. Bobertsomihe learning of a foreign language 

® Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases. By Anne El. Baker. 
2 vols. 12ino. London : J. Bussell Smith. 1854. 

Tlie whole French Language compriBed in a Series of Ijessona, by J . Bobertson. 
2 vols. 8 VO. Paris *. Derwhe. J^ndon : DuUwi. 1^53-4. 
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i» avowedly merely a repulsive task to be got over, aaad no discipline 
for the mind at all ; still loss has he any idea that language affords 
idle BOrcst liistory of tlie human mind. 

Concerning Mr. lliis’s Grammar of the Oji language we quote 
Prof. Pott’s judgment.* “Jn Mr. Kiis we make the acquaintance 
of a zealous investigator and thinker, who does not content himself 
with a mere empirical display of obvious phenomena, but takes the 
greatest pains tliroughout to detect the cmsiB in the idiom examined 
by him, and to lay it down as a well thought-out system. He is, too, 
mostly very successful in this, only perhaps one might accuse him of 
bringing in rather too much of Becker’s system, though always 
with an iiulependent tact in the application. The insight and ca- 
pacity of an observer naturally exei*t no small influence even upon 
the manner of seeing a given ol^ect. But, notwithstanding his 
leaning to Becker’s abstract method, which, often contradicted by a 
moderately extended circle of linguistic experience, frequently pre- 
scribes for the many languages unknown to Becker, what is essential 
to them and what not, we cannot say that Mr. Biis has not k*pt his 
eyes free and open to the influence of fact, or that he has often 
distorted fact»|by looking at them through the spectacles of prejudice.” 
Let us add that M . Kiis writes his book in very good English. The 
Oji language is spoken on the greab'r part of the Gold Coast, in various 
dialects, by the Asantes | scrihendnni] and neighbouring tribes. We 
find it a highly interesting study, and it will be more so to the few who 
hare availed themselves of the increasing means for knowing the lan- 
guages of Africa, and who will be glad to acjd so important a link to 
the chain. It is an inflecting language, using prefixed axigmcnth 
more than suffixes, and possessing considerable power of ex}>rossion bv 
tenses and moods, and also in the pronouns. The proverbs arc» amusing^ 
and most carefully collected, with noie.s and a glossary. 


HISTORY, TRAVELS, AND BIOGRAPHY. 

C irculating Libraries Imve much to answer for. Were it nOt 
for the support which the}' afford to any book with an attractive 
title, we should certainly be spared the floods of nonsense which now 
itondatc us. If cheap ])ublicatioiis ever supersede circulating liTbraries, 
we feel convinced that the effect upon the general tone of literature 
will be exceedingly salutary. No man will buy a book, however cheap, 
nxdess it has been recommended to him in some wa}'*, but it costs 
nothing t o order ono at random from a library. The consequence 
is, that tb^ibrarios are obliged to get the new books before anything 
is known of their chai’acter, and the bad ones get in feet very nearly 


Orjumnatical Outline and Vocabulary of the Oji Language, with especial 
reference to the Akwapim dialect ; together with a Collection of Proverbs of the- 
Jifattves. By Rev. H, N. Bids. Svo, Basel 1864. 

* Zeitschrift der deutschcu morgenl. Ges. VoL VIlL, p. 428. 
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as niucli patronage as the good ones. But it is vaio to out upoti 
the sms of circulating libraries. Wc will submit to oiD’ fate, and con- 
sole ourselves with the reflection that Belles Lettros suHer more under 
the system than even History, Travels, and Biograjihy. Such being 
the case, we will endeavour to relievo our readers ol' come of tbo win- 
nowing which modem literature requires, and that we may not aifeot 
singularity will be^ii with Russia and Turkey. 

Two volumes of a history of Turkey by M. Lamartine^ demand 
our first notice, both from their author's celebrity and their own 
imposing octavo form. This work is evidently called forth by the 
war, and is rather defective from this circumstance— an air of haste 
and something of an ephemeral character pervades it. ft is per- 
fectly true that such general impressions are very often deceptive, 
that it is perfectly possible to invest a worthless conqjosition wdth an 
air of research, and to write a very accurate one in a negligent style, 
and possibly the author of the history before us would disclaim any- 
l-hing of an ephemeral character. But why, we may ask, if such is 
not its character, is the ])reface so completely occupied with qiiestioiis 
of the day ? Why is it not devoted rather to geographii*al or ethno- 
graphical questions of permanent interest, than to Vienjna notes and 
Menschikof embassies ? races of central Asia ; the similar origin 
and singular contrast presented by Turks apd Tatars ; the differeneo 
of oriental and occidental civilization and inannors ; the Maboinetau 
and Christian religions ; the great natural boundaries of empire ; — 
surely those might liave supplied a theme better suited to the dignity 
of history than declamations ai>parcntly culled Ironi the daily papers, 
conversations in the style of ficrodotus, and scenes which recal the 
stories of Haroun A1 llaschid. Were, however, this all, we might 
forgive. No one is obliged, and perhaps few choose, to read a preface, 
nor was it unnatural tliat a historian of the Turkish empire should 
wish to deliver his opinion upon the present crisis ; an opinion which, 
though conveyed with too much attempt at dramatic elfe'ct, is upon 
the whole justly conceived and eloquently delivered. Unfortunately, 
however, the head and front of M. Lamartine's oftendin^has a good 
deal more than this extent. For what conceivable reason is the reader* 
condemned to wade through such a sea of nonsense about Mahomet 
and his ancestors Some allusion to Arabia, some account of the 
Mahometan religion, 'was doubtless necessary, just as in a history of 
England, some allusion to the Popes and the Roman Catholic religion 
is necessary. But what should we think of a historian of England 
who occupied nearly a whole volume with stories about lioman 
Catholic Saints ? Miraculous Arabian legends, if history at all, arc 
assuredly not the history of the Turks, any more than miraculous 
Popish legends are tlie history of England. The history of the Turks* 
does in fact begin at ch. 19, bk. ii, i, e, near the end of the first 
volume, and from this point we must admit that the faults of the 
book are less glaring. The narrative is pleasant, flowing, and free 

> ''Histoire de la Turquie.'* Bar M, A. dc Lamartine. Paris: Pagnerre 
et V. Lecou, Libraircs-Kditeurs. 1850* 
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from pedatitr}', tlie doscriptions are good, and the language is eloquent. 
These very excellences are however connected with the defects of the 
work. We read with pleasure, it is true, but it is with the sort of 
pleasure which is produced by a novel. No impertinent reference to 
authorities, no intrusive dates, mar the illusion produced by brilliant 
writing and dramatic skill. The second volume brings us down to 
the death of Mohammed the First, which we may observe, for our 
author does not, took place in 1421 JL.n., about 30 years before the 
fall of Constantinople. Two episodes are introduced in the course of 
the story : one consisting of a history of Timour and the inroads of 
the Tatars ; the other of the Knights Ifospitallets of St, John. 
Although these arc undoubtedly far less irrelevant and fabulous than 
the tales about Mahomet, and though it must he confe.ssod that the 
practice of historians quite bears out M. Lamartine in introducing 
them, still we cannot help thinking that they might with greater 
propriety have been introduced in an appendix. Why should not a 
work which professes to be a history of the Turks, be a histor^of the 
Turks and nothing more p The chances are, it is very true, tha* every 
one who wishes to hear about the Turks will also wish to hear about 
Timour and t^e Knights of St. John. But though extremely probable, 
it is by no means certain, nor has any author a right to assume it as 
certain. Did indeed the aliemativo lie between the insertion in the 
body of the work, and the entire omission of such digressions, we 
should say “ insert them by all means.” But this is not the alterna- 
tive ; and when there is snc;h an obvious resource as the addition of an 
appendix, we certainly think that the convenience of the reader would 
be l)est consulted by the adoption of such a practice. These remarks, 
no doubt, as was observed above, apply to many writers just as much 
as to M. Lamartine, and ho would perhaps content liiraself with re- 
plying malo errarc cum ” We may observe before leaving the 

siugect, that “ History of the Turks” wo\ild have been a better title 
than “History of Turkey,” there being a slight ambiguity in the 
latter phrase. 

It is, upo^i tlie whole, with a feeling of relief that we turn to a 

History of Russia, published by Mr. Bohn. The editor, or as he 
might be called, the compiler, of the book, has executed his task wdth 
judgment. There arc periods of history which dulness itself cannot 
divest of their interest; there are, on the other hand, some which 
nothing but the greatest skill can make tolerable ; and of the latter 
kind is a considerable portion of the history of Russia. The early 
history of the Saxons, the Britons, and the Normans, affects us on 
account of our connexion with them. The development of the Greek 
and Roman character and policy has a deeper and more permanent 
interest. Bui in the events which occupy the early period of a people 
like the Russians, we find for the most part little of extrinsic or in- 
trinsic signiftciknce. Still, however, it would not do to omit them 
altogether. In the fii'st place, the reader would not be satisfied with 


* Russia^ by Karamsin, Tooke, and 8%ur.” Bdiied by W. Su ‘Kelly. 
Bfdm's Btandard Library, l^oxidon: Henry O. Bohn. 1854. 
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an assurance that there is nothing worthy of narration, but would 
preier naturally to judge for himself ; and in the second pla<;o, even if 
the details are not worth remembering, it is nevertheless desirable to 
have a general impression of the stiito of things at each period, and 
this can never be conveyed so well by a vague dei^iption, as by the 
narration of particular occurrences. Our author has in the nook 
before us surmounted this difficulty. He has avoided alike tedious 
prolixity and .such extreme conciseness us leaves an unsatisfactory 
feeling u^)ou the mind. He has, moreover, succeeded in inspiring 
liiinseli with a real interest in his subject. One can indeed scarcely 
repress a smile at the extreme indignation which he expresses at the 
cautious, or, as he deems it, cowardly policy, of Ivan the Third. The 
dullest part of the book (not from any fault of the writer, but simply 
from the character of the subject) is the j)erujd which intervenes Ikj- 
tween the reign of Ivan the Third and the reign of Peter the Great, 
The preceding period, and the extinction of the dawning civilization 
of Kussia by the inroad of the Tatars, has real historical viduc, and 
not l^hs so the romantic story of Peter the Groat. We cannot, 
however, agree with Mr. Kelly, in denying looter's daini to bo called 
Great. Pitiless, sensual, unrefined, and ignorant, he was nevertheless 
distinguished by such energy and concentration of will in promoting 
the greatness of his em])ire, by such contempt for case and for those 
external signs of rule which generally are so delightful to the somi- 
harbiuroiis mind, by such genuine admiration for excellence of all kinds, 
mingled with such bitter regret for his own deticiencies, as must, if we 
take into consideration the education which he received, certainly en- 
title him to the appellation of Great, The volume ends with the 
tragical dcatli of Peter HI., and the coinmeneoment of the reign of 
(yatherine II. 

People seldom despair of anything that they much wish for. It 
took a long time to convince the world that load could not be trans- 
muted into gold, and that an elixir vitie w as a boon denied to moriale. 
It is true that we have given up such ho])es as these, but it is no less 
true that mankind still cherish hopes little less chimerical.* One grand 
arcanum of modern alchemy is the transmutation of ordinary j)crsons 
into good and wise ones without giving them any trouble, and the 
great medium for this happy transformation is a — novel. Keligion, 
history, philosophy — all are to be gradually infused without any exer- 
tion on our part. We are to read books which will teach us all that 
we can desire, and, by a sort of electro-biology, are to fancy all the 
time that W'e are amusing ourselves with a romance. Occasionally 
history does present itself in such a form’ that a good novel may be 
produced without doing any great violence to historical truth, either 
by silence or misi-epresentation — the “Last of the Barons” being one 
of the few successful instances ; but, as a general rule, any attemi^t at 
such a compromise is a failuto. Sir Waite Scott saw this, and wisely 
sacrificed historioal truth to the exigencies of art. In the “Pall of 
the Crimea,”^ we Jxavc an attempt at this kind of combination. It is 

® “The Fall of the Crimea.” By Captain Spencer, author of “Turkey, 
Bussia, the Blade Sea, and Circassia,” vYith llilpstrations. London and New 
York : G, Routledge and Co. 1854. • 
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a complete failure. Mediocre as a work of art, it is absolutely valueless 
as a history. 

“ A’ History of the Jesuits,’*^ is a good subject for illustration. It 
is a history whicli must be iu a great measure biogmphical, and we 
always read biography with double interest when we are familiar with 
the "faces and appearance of its subjects. Cromweirs speeches and 
Joiinson’s conversations would lose half their charm, if one could not 
('all up those rugged, earnest faces which harmonize so w^cll with them. 
Jn a history of the Jesuits, however, we turn to the portraits of such 
men as Ignatius Loyola with an interest of a peculiar kind. The 
ibuiiders of most religious societies, and above all, the founders of 
fclie Order of Jesus, have lived in such an atmosphere of exaggera- 
tion and misrepresentation, by their followers on the one hand and 
by their opponents on the other, that one almost despairs of getting 
at the truth about them. In such a case, we gladly turn to the assist- 
ance which a portrait may afford, and endeavour to analyze the lines 
stami)ed upon the face by the obscure hut unerring hand of nature. 
Do these features bear the impress of selfish hypocrisy, or do they tell 
us of genuine, though perhaps mistaken fervour? — is the question 
which irresistibly occurs. Leaving this problem to exercise the inge- 
nuity of the reader, we will proceed to discuss the merits of the hook. 
There are eight ])ortraits : seven of celebrated Jesuits, the eighth of 
Pope Clement XIV. Tlic lives of these men, together with an account 
of the institution, and of the downfall of the Order, compose the 
greater part of the volume. We can by no means commend its execu- 
tion. The tone of hostility and bitterness in which the narrative is 
conceived would be scarcely pardonable if it were intended to combat 
some popular prejudice. But there is no such excuse available. Pro- 
testants generally, as the writer must well know, look upon a Jesuit 
as the incarnation of all subtlety and wickedness ; and if the Jesuits 
are such monsters as he tells us, he must bo sanguine indeed if he 
hopes to convert them. The book will no doubt be well received. 
All (and there are many such) whose religion consists of hatred for 
llomani8ts,^A'ill welcome this kindred bitterness : but a liberal mind 
will turn with disgust from an attempt to add fuel to a fire which 
already burns so fiercely. We have no wish to defend the Jesuits. 
The immorality of their doctrine is established beyond dispute ; but 
it is perfectly possible to hate sin without railing at the sinner. The 
author however, it should be observed, says that public good is the 
end which he has in view, and that it is highly important to warn tfie 
nations of the dangers which surround them. Even if we granted 
tills, we shonld scarcely sympathize with him. Public executioners 
may be necessary for the well-being of a state, but one would never- 
theless rather shrink from an amateur hangman. There is, in fact,, 
only one apology for tirades and invective, and it is an apology whicli 
many gre^ masters of invective may oi&r--F~viz., that it is the only 
weapon which can be wielded against rrincip«dities and Powers, the 

* ^'Nieollni*8 History of the Jesuits.*' Bohn's llluslrated Library.* X^don: 
Henry G. Bohn. • j 
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sword juid the faggot. Whether our author, who attacks the Jesuits 
from Edinburgh, can shelter himself under this defence, we leave our 
refers to judge. After these remarks, it may seem somewhat sur- 
prising that tile book should abound with professions of candour and 
impartiality. Wc have not space to quote passages in support of our 
assertion, but must be contented with observing, that the energy oJ’ 
Loyola is attributed entirely to a love of notoriety, and that th<i 
warmest expressions of admiration for Xavier end with an intimation 
that ills Indian mission was the result of nothing but a restless taste 
for novelty. 

The second volume of the history of the Greek Revolution by 
I'ricoupe® brings ua down to the end of the year 1822. A Greek history 
of a war of which the scene is laid in Greece irresistibly reminds us of 
T'hueydides. The contrast is h<Avcver greater than the resemhlanct?. 
'rhe war which Thucydides desetribes was one between two rival Greek 
states. This is war between Greece and a foreign race of oppressors, 
hi the former we have simple annals of successive summer ciiinpaigus, 
in which the attention is fixed upon one spot at a time. Jn the account 
of the War of rndopcndenco, the struggle is ever continuing, the scene 
constantly changing. The Morea, Northern Greece, the islands of the 
Aegean, all flit before us in a succession of complex operations. The 
language, too, of which a Greek of the fifth century b.o. could scarcely 
have understood two consecutive sentences (for though tolerably intel- 
ligible to a modem scholar, it is iiitclligibhj only because it conforms 
to modem idioms wdiero it departs from ancient), the barbarous names, 
the nations and creeds unborn in the days of Tllmcydidcs, all serve 
to remind that ^‘though ( i recce, *tis living Greece no more.^* And 
yet, in a certain severe simplicity of stylo and appearance of impar- 
tiality, the volume before us may recal not unfavourably that great 
writer whose impartiality till within the lust few jy’xjars has never been 
called in question. 

Such a history can never be wholly uninteresting. Greece struggling 
for independence against a people whose ancestors were a savage tribe 
inhabiting the wilds of Central Asia when Socrates taught antf Aeschylus 
wrote, is a theme which must ever enlist the sympathies of an educated 
mind. Nor, indeed, is the narrative wholly unattrac*,tivo when con- 
sidered apart from such associations. We must, however, admit after 
all, that the details of a war, when once the result is known, appeal to 
curiosity alone, and have little or nothing which can be said truly to 
interest us. Occasionally, it is true, some deed of heroism or some 
tragic story awakens our sympathies, hut these are the accidents, not 
the essentials, and, as a general rule, one feels that a perusal of the 
occurrences of war has given little pleasure and less instruction. They 
do, in fact, scarcely deservo the name of history. History treats of 
those great events which affect the character and condition of nations ; 
events from which the politician and the moralist draw their principles ; 
and though each war, taken as a whole, is undoubtedly one of such 
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events, neverihcloss the particular transactions of each day hold a ftir 
inferior position, and can at best afToi'd an occasional lesson that tem- 
porizing is dangerous, or that honesty and courage are the best policy. 
At the time indeed, and while a war is still being w^aged, the ease is 
'far dilierent. Then to all whom the result can ailbet, eacli success or 
reverse is a matter of the deepest moment. In the war between Greece 
and the Porte, there can be no doubt that such a feeling existed in its 
full intensity, . There were many ardent spirits ivho dreamed that 
Greece might yet be free, and that she mignt recover all which true 
freedom implies. They trusted that the genius of Phidias and the 
virtues of Aristides might again hud their home in Athens, and that 
a second Salainis or Maratlion might eclipse the glories'of the old ones. 
Such a feeling is now impossible for the reader. He feels that ages of 
degradation cannot be effaced in a Uay,‘ and that if Greece were still 
the country which resisted the Persian, a Themistocles or Mdtiades 
had not been wanting. The war succeeded ; hut the spectacle of a 
fallen nation recovering its ancient glories has never yet been witnessed. 
One incident which occurred in the course of the war was so mcinorahlo 
that we may be excused for briefly alluding to it. It is described at 
page 207 of fhe volume before us. It was a dark night in June when 
the Turks at anchor off the coast of Scios were (jelebrating the revels 
which end and compensate for the long fasts of liamadan. No. pre- 
cautions wore taken. They had lately repulsed an attempt of the 
Greeks, and had all abandoned themselves to the ease and security 
which the occasion and their position inspired. They were destined to 
a terrible interruption. At midnight two vessels filled with com- 
bustibles glided in unperceived, and making straight for the two prm- 
oipal ships, wdiich were fatally conspicuous from the brilliancy of tlieir 
illuminations, grappled with and lircd them. The admirars ship burned 
for some hours, and then exploded with a column of fljune which lighted 
up the whole horizoh, ovparofiijKrjQ 'irvfHvdg oruXoc iv rj> 

rjjjc (TKWfi'viyc iKEivTjQ vvKTOQ TrXaTvy Kol jJLaKpvv bpl^oyra. The other 
fire-ship breaking loose drifted away, and setting fire to another vessel 
in its coutsc, created still greater consternation. The thirty -four brave 
men who composed the crews of the fire-sliips had in the meantime 
escaped in a boat, and on their return proceeded barefoot amid the 
shouts of tlio spectatoi-s to return thanks to Heaven for the success of 
their enterprise. 

We have received the fir.st two volumes of a“ Miscellany of Foreign 
Literature,” from Messrs. Constable and Co., who, according to their 
own announcement, “ propose to present to the British public a series 
of the most popular accessions whieli the literature of the globe is con- 
stantly receiving.* * The first volume of the series consists of Hungarian 
Tales, traiislated from Moritz Jokai,® a writer, it is said, of some repu- 
tation. They are partly comic, partly tragic, and though they contain 
some amusing passages and present probably a tolerable picture of 
Hungarian manners, have not much to re<^mmend them. The second 


* “Hungarian Bketohos.** By Moritz Jokai. Edinburgh: Thos. Constable 

and Co. 1854. 
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volutn^j is an account of a tour in Grreece, translated from the Gorman 
of Hermarin Hettner.^ The author i« aj^parently a learned tlioiij^h 
vain and pedantic man, too fond of talking about and quoting from 
himself, and too apt to fancy that his delights and disgusts have some- 
thing more profound than those of ordinary mortals. His best cha-* 
racteristic is a genuine love and admiration '‘f antiquity, though this 
is apt to lead liim into an unfair depreciation of whatever is modem, 
and frequently finds veut in antiquarian discussions of a more minute 
nature tlian arc likely to be palatable to the general reader. There is 
however much suggestive, if not instmetive, matter in the book, and 
many of the descriptions are vivid and eloquent. Athens was the first 
place visited, and its description occupies the first half of the journal. 
His first day appears to have been rather a failure — a fact which ho is 
inclined to attribute to a mysteriofts sense of unsolved problems which 
haunted his imagination. As however all was haj>pily different next 
day, wo cannot help thinking that a sirocco which he menrions, and a 
little fatigue, wore really in fault. The next day at any rate he rosti 
a giant refreshed, and if his enjoyment was half as intense as his 
language is enthusiastic, must have appreciated Athens very tho- 
roughly. These feelings he, after his manner, embodie.s*in profound 
observations. At page 19 we are told that “the scenery round 
Atliens pre.sents a harmonious ensemble of the most distinct forms : it 
must necessarily have produced in the Athenians a clear and precise 
mode of thinking, and a keen sense for the well defined and complete.** 
If thi.s theory Is correct, we cannot help thinking that a longer staj^ 
at At hems w’ould have led to the suppra'^sion of the passage which 
immediately follows 

“Even to the most sceptical mind,” wo arc told, “it must become evident 
at last in wliat an intimate relation the Greek ten}|)lc, Komati architecture,, and 
the grand fulness in the forms of the Italian painters stand to the broad and 
calm forms of the Greek and Italian mountains; and How, on the other band^ 
the Gothic dome, and tJic wliimsical obstinate faithfulness to nature in the 
works of the old German masters, descending almost to portrait, corresponds 
in u similar manner to the conspicuous zigz.ag so frequently chitractcrizing 
German scenery.” 

In what respect the Greek and Italian mountains are morO broad and 
calm than f#he German mountains, we must confess ourselves unable to 
imagine. That we can trace a connexion, between the Greek and 
Italian character oii the one hand, and the character of more northern 
races on the other, with their respective dimates, wo fully admit ; and 
further, that the architecture of Greece as contrasted with tlie archi- 
tecture of the north harmonizes with this distinction. But this has 
been said before, and consequently did not satisfy our author. As for 
the distinction between the painting of Italy and the painting of 
Gennany, it is simply the distinction between a nascent and a highly 
advanced school of art, and has no more to do with the shape of the 
Apennines and Hartz mount^s that >^dth Chimborazo or Hclvellyn. 

Athens and the Teloponnese, with Sketches of Northern Greece." 
the Gennau of Hermann Uettner. Edinburgh : Ihomas Constable and Co. 
1854. 
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We find liowevor other tlioorios alKmt U'othie architecture, for instance 
at page 77. After a defence of the Greek temples from a cliai’gc of 
melancholy, we fi)id that “it,” viz., the character of melancholy and 
unsatisfied longing “is to be found rather in the feeble restlessly 
* ascending pillars, roofs, and towers of the Gothic cathedral, which 
seem as if they would so willingly lose themselves in the infinite 
beyond, because they cannot find a home on earth,” It is difficult 
enough to see the connexion between German mountains and Gothic 
buildings, hut how the same characteristicjs can he both copied from 
the mountains and developed from national (j^ucrulousness is quite 
unintelligible. After leaving Athens, the author travels round the 
l^eloponnese; and pays a visit to Marathon and Boeotia. 'fhe transhi- 
tion is upon the whole well executed, but we may observe that by the 
word pine-apple at page 11, the cone of the fir-tree is meant; the pas- 
sage, if this solution does not occur to the reader, being somewhat 
mysterious. 

^‘That a writer should content himself with editing some work of 
known value, instead of aspiring to the more alluring dignity of 
authorship, speaks favourably ibr his sense and modesty. It is still 
more creditable that he should resist the opportunity of a preface, 
and, contenting himself with simjdy saying what is n€*cessary, spare 
Ilia readers all moral and political disquisitions. VVe have an instance 
of such unpretending merit in a volume of a scries called “ Nelson’s 
Modern Librjiry.”® Its execution does not belie its promise, lie- 
Versing a well-knowm criticism of Mr. Macaulay’s, we may dcscribi^ 
it as well compiled, well written, and well printed. As the preface is 
quite a model for such composition, we will allow it to tell its own 
story; — 

“Among the tourists who have given us an jiccount of the l^geuey of 
Algeria, the Kavariau natunviist. Dr. Moritz Wagner, has distingxiislxed him- 
self by the liveliness of his descriptions, the earnestness of his researclies, 
andl the frankness with whicli he has expressed his views. He remained for 
three years in tlie Regency, and published in 1841 an amusing and instnictive 
account of hLs journey . A gri’at portion of his work having become antiquated, 
I have condensed his first volume, translated his second, added an account of 
later events, from the capture of Constantine to the surrenderor Abd-el-Kadcr, 
and given a.gencKil view of the present state of the Rrcnch possessions on the 
north coast of Africa. I have made careful use of the most recent French 
works on Algeria, and principally of the official Blue Book, published by 
imperial authority in 1853, under the title ‘Tableau do la Situation des 
Etablissements Fraucais dans T Alg^rie, 1850 — 52.* ” 

The first part of the book contains an account of the natural features 
of the country, and a description of the races which inhabit the north 
of Africa. The account of the inhabitants is extremely well done, and 
although things are perhaps viewed rather too favourably, still the 
tendency to see good rather than evil is so much the characteristic of 
Jill enlightened minds, that it is, if anything, another testimony to the 
capacities of the author. The latter half of the volume comprises the 


* “The Triooiour on the Atlas ; or Algeria and the French Conquests.'* By- 
Francis Fulsky. London, ^Edinburgh, and New York : Nelson and &na. 
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history of Algeria subsequently to 1830, with a brief summary of pre- 
yious events. It is written, so far as can judge, with perfect fairness. 
On the one hand, we ai-e assured that the presence of the PVeiich has 
been most benelieial to the cause of civilization, and that the anti- 
pathies of the Crescent anil the Crt>8s are fast disappearing; and on* 
the other the conduct of the I'rench on nuu'.^y occasions during the 
war — ^their cruelty, their treachery, their vacillation — are severely con- 
demned. Had the l>ook ended wdth the submission of Abd-el-Kader, 
our praise would liave been unqualified, but we must compliun of the 
little essay on French politics, which is introduced a prapos of that 
event. It does not bear upon the history of Algeria, and is by no 
means free from the bitterness of personal feeling. 

A ‘‘ History of the Burmese War,’* by .Lieutenant Laurie,* is not 
likely to be very generally read, /rho incidents are not of sufficient 
importance to attract any except the officers, or the friends of the officers, 
engaged in the expedition. In saying this, wo do not mean to condemn 
the execution of the book, which does in fact make no higher proton - 
sions. The fault, if fault it can be called, must be laid to the war and 
not to its narrator, who has executed his task quite as well as the 
materials would allow, and will no doubt bo thanked by jill who have 
any personal interest in the expedition. The soldier who has struggled 
through a Burmese jungle has as good a right to reflect with satisfaction 
upon his energy and endurance avS the hero who has triumphed at 
Waterloo or tho Alma. 

The Baltic ; its Gates, Shores, and Cities,”^® ought perhaps to 
have been noticed when we were oceupiod with tho books called into 
being by the war. Though however it presents itself under this sus- 
[)icious guise, it by no mean.s deserves to be confounded with its more 
worthless brethren. If an author ha'^ anything to say, there i.s as- 
suredly no reason for w'aiting till tho world does not wish to listen ; 
and in the book in question we find a good deal *of information plea- 
santly conveyed. If it has a fault, indeed, it is that it tells too much. 
Geology, ethnology, history, biography ; all the sciences and all the 
arts are laid under contribution. Nothing is rejected, whifh can in 
any conceivable way connect itself with the Baltic. An attempt of 
this kind, unless executed with considerable ability, judgment, and 
learning, would probably bo a grcjit failure. But the book before us is, 
wc venture to think, successful. Too like a gazcttecfr, perhaps, for or- 
dinary readers in ordinary times, its medley of statistics, anecdotes, 
and information, are not unwelcome in 1855. 

An avowed gazetteer of a far moro permanent and substantial cha- 
racter, is one which Mr. Thornton, the historian of In.dia, has compiled.^* 


i» ‘‘Pegu, being a IS^arrative of Bvente during the Second Buniie«e War, from 
August, 185*2, to its Conclusion, in June, 1863. With a Succinct Continuation 
down to FeWary, 1854.” By Wiffiani F. Laurie, Lieut. Madras Artilleiy. 
Tiondon ; Smith, Elder, and Co. 

10 «Xhe Baltic, its Oates, Shores, and Cities. With a Notice of the White Sea.** 
By tho Rev. Thos. Milner, M. A., F.R.G.S. London : Longman and Co. 1864. 
''A Ga«otteer of the Territories under the Government of tho East India 
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Evoryont* has ro:ul JMr. Mac'iiulay’s complaints abcmt Eriglihb ignorance 
of liMliun hi.stofv. One great cause of this ignorance perhaps is tlu* 
double which tlic mind has to fight. Everyone knows some- 

thing of Enro])can geography. Some general notion of the position 
'and e.haracter of Home, of the Danube, of Athena, of, ip short, the 
chief f^ountrieVs. rivers, and cities of Europe, is acquired almost as surely 
and imperceptibly astlie use of language, by all except the utterly uu- 
ctliu*at(*d. 'Fo such |icrsons a battle at Koine or a revolution at Karis 
presents a detinite picture which the imagination can grasp. Ihit in 
this is not the case. With the exception of perhaps some six 
places, an Indian name conveys no assc>ciation whatever to an English 
n‘:id(‘r. I To may, if he ha of an indusirious nature, turn to his ma})- 
book, and hunt for the latitude and longitude, but the knowledge of the 
latitude and longitude ol* a }dace does not invest it with that kind of 
imlividualitv which the imagination craves. It is impossible, for in- 
stance, to feel much interest in au attack upon a town, unless one knows 
something of the nature of its buikliiigs. its position, its previous for- 
tum‘s, and of all those cirenm.stance.s whi»‘h cannot be well introduced 
into a history without the risk of making it tedious and obscure, 'fo 
supply iuforyiation of this kind is the object of a gazetteer, anil, as we 
saitl before, no country stands more in need of such aid than India. 
The one before us, consisting of four substantial octavo voluin(‘s, 
ap|>ears to be well (‘xi'cutcd. There are copious articles upon all places 
of any celebrity ; that on Delhi, for instiinco, occupying about tifteen 
pages. 

Leaving the Old World for the New, wo have to notice, firstly, the 
travtda of i)r. Moritz Wagner, whoso name has been mentioned above, 
and Dr. Ciirl Scherzer.^^ We are informed in the preface tliat Dr. 
Wagner i\ontributcd the sections on natural history and physical 
science, and his companion those on .statistics and political economy : 
the general observations upon the |)Coplo and country being their joint 
production, l^art of their travels wore ]>(*rformcd in company, part 
separately, eju*h visiting the districts most likely to gratify his peculiar 
ta.stcs. We have at jn-cscnt only the lirstfruits of their ialK)urs, tlio 
three volumes now ])uhlishcd, professing to be descriptive rather than 
philosophical. Tlioy were compiled last winter that the vividness of 
first impressions might not lx* lost ; a practice the wisdom of whicli 
Dr. Wiigner tells ua that lie has learnt from experience. Another pub- 
lication of a more scieiitilic nature is to follow, containing tho matured 
and digested results of their resi‘arches ; for which purpose the authors 
are still collecting materials in America. 

A “ Tour in America,” by Mr. Chainlicrs,^® is as much distinguished 
by the abiuidance ol its luinute observations, as Dr. Wagner’s book is 

Company, and of tho Wativi' fcJUtes on tie Continent of India. Qjmpited by the 
Authoi’lty of tlie lion. Court of Directors, and chiefly from Documents in their 
Possession. Edward Thonitou, t:sq. London : W. H. Allen and Co. 1864. 

^^Keisen in Nordonierika in den Jahren 1862 iind 1863.*' Von Dr. Moritz 
Wagner und Dr. Cari SchcuTier. Ii6i{)aig : Amoldische Buchhandlimg. 1854. 

Things aa they arc in America.^’ By WiUiatn Chamben. London and 
Kdinburgh : William and Robert Chambers. 1854. 
c 
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bv the abundance! of its generalizations. The tour was undertaken by 
Mr. Chambers, for the sake of his health, in the autumn of 1S5I1. He. 
visited first jNova Scotia, then ('aiiatla, and subsequently the United 
States. 11 is narrative is <listinjijui.shod by impartiality, good sense, and 
good taste, lie came, as lie tells us, in the beginning of his concluding* 
chapter, with the broad fact impressed upon his mind, that the })eople 
of England know but little of America, whilst that little is disfigunxl 
by ])rejudicc and misa])preheusion. This fe(*ling is displayed in the 
title which he has chosen, and tluire are many taices of it in the book. 
Ho seldom dines without recording that the guests did not oat faster 
than Europeans, and mentions, as a remarkable incident, that he met 
with one man who corresponded to the popular notion of an inquisitive 
Yankee. 'Fhere is, liowcver, no attempt to flailer the Americans. 
Justice herself could not bt3 mon^ absolutely impartial. Wo turned 
with some curiosity to his account of the Slave States, and found the 
question of slavery treated Jis becomes a man of good sense and feeling. 
It describes simply and forcibly the scen<?.s which ho witnessed, and 
passes hi? (londemnation upon them without any captandum dechi- 
mation. “ Every thing is de.scribed,” ho tells us, “ pi‘ecl.‘?e]y as it 0 (?currcd, 
without passion and prejudice. It would not have boon (^tficult to bo 
sentimental on a subject which appeals so strongly to tli(‘ feelings, but 
1 have preferred telling the simple truth.** Frolessions of this kind 
liavo lK‘cn often made, but .seldom so well acted up to. Wo fully 
coiKMir in the severe scntc*nec which Mr. Chambers passes upon the 
Emancipist who, furious with the slave-dealer, will not sit down by a 
man of colour, and wlio, shedding maudlin tears ovit the wrongs of 
tlu‘ negro, denies to his ilescendant the rank of a human being. If we 
fin/l any fault with the book, it is for being som(!W hat indiscriminately 
loaded with minute facts, but ibis is a fault upon th(! right side. An 
ordinary writer would have embellished his jiccount of Cincinnati with 
exaggerated ancedoies of American peculiarities, of have bored us with 
his reflections and projihccies about the pjust and the future. The 
reader is quite capable of forming tliesc over his own tire, aiwl we are 
grateful to Mr. Chambers fur preferring to inform us how life inhabi- 
tants kill their pigs. 

Engli.sh tourists are certainly not calculated to give a very favourable 
imprc'ssion of the English character, aiul perhaps tho same is the ease 
wiili America. Kambles in Ireland, by Pliny Miles,’* do not at 
any rate t<!nd to eonfirm Mr. (.lianibers* hivourahle view of the American 
character. Mrs. Trollope herself could scarcely have dtivised a more 
perfect eompound of conceit, vulgarity, and stupid liveliness, tlian the 
picture which the author gives of himself. Every sentence is (if wc 
may be pardoned such a harsh metaphor) redolent of the American 
twang. 

To English liistory Mr. Bohn hae contributed an edition of the 
Uhroniclcs of* Florence of Worcester, a monk who lived at tho 

** Nordupfari ; or, Kambles in Ireland.” By Pliny Miles. London : Long- 
man and Co. 1854. - 

** Tlie Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, with the Two Contimiations, com- 
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begimnng of the twolfth cuntury. Flomice appears to have been a 
rather hardly iis(?d man. lie revised and oontinued the Chronicles of 
hlurianua Seolus, in which task he was succeeded, at his death, by John 
of Woi-ceshir. Ordericus VitalLs however, who visited England soon 
•after the death of Florence, seems to have misunderstood or forgotten 
what John of Worcester told him, for he completely ignores the exist- 
ence of Florence, and attributes all his labours to J ohn ; a misstatement 
which John's own evidence enables us to correct. The performance 
is upon the whole well executed, but does not appear to have been very 
i;an‘ful]y revised. We find at page 9 of tluj preface that the yw 
1 183 is far in the reign of the third Henry : at page 10 that Stephen 
was upon the throne in 1038 ; at page 11, that Henry the Sccjond 
came to the throne in 1152. These arc evidently clerical or typo- 
graphical errors. , 

Coming down nearer to our own times, we have two volumes of 
Cambridge transactions of the iWitan jaTiod.^** “ The documents,” 
wo are informed in the Introduction, “ contained in the present volumes 
belong to a p(;riod of great importance in the history of Cambridge^ 
University j and they relate to almost every part of its internal go vcni- 
mciit and external privileges. 3’li(‘y commence with the University 
statutes of ISTO -iiitendod to chock the rising pow’cr of Puritanism, 
and they terminate with the Act of Uniformity of U>C)2, and the diary 
of the kevd. Dr. Worthington, who was ejected in 16G0 from llie 
mastership of Jti.'^us College, Cambridge.” The <lociiments { 11*0 ar- 
ranged chronologically, and a catalogue of them is prefixed to oa(;h 
volume ; but the years given at the toj) of pages 20, 27, 28, 29, 80, 
xiftd Jl of the table of contents of vol. 1, are apjiarentlv misprinted. 
Wc confess to feeling, u[)on ilic whole, rather disappointed. We had 
hoped for <loeuineni.s — or at any rate notes, or ap^umdixes-- throwing 
some light upon the development of Puritanism, but as the passage 
imoted from the Introduction proves, to elucidate the constitution ol' 
Ujwnbridgo rather than the liistory of Purituiiisin, is the end proposed 
by the publication. We have no right to quarrel with an author for 
inifc doing moije than he luulertakes, hut we cuimot help regretting 
that the period previous to 1570, the period during which the Puritan 
tendencies of Cambridge were quietly gathering strength, should be 
passed over in silence. 

A modern publii-atlon similar in general character, but of greater 
value aud wider scope, next demand.^ our aitention.^7 \Ve cannot 


prising Aunali* of History, from thb Departure of the Homans to the Hoign 

of JSclwaTil I. Translated Irom the Latin, with Notes and lllustratious.*’ By 
Thomas Forester, A. M. London ; Henry O. Bohn. 1854. 

M Cambridge University ^rim'-siictioiiR during the Puritan Contro%'eraies of 
the 16th and 17th Centuric.s.” Oidlected by James Heywood, M.P., F.E.S., 
F.S.A., of Trinity College, Caiuhridgo ; and lliomas VVright, M.A., F.S.A., 
Hon. M.B.O.S. L., Corresponding McinW of the Institute of Fts^ice. London ; 
Heniy G. Bohn, 185L 

Nouveau Rccueil G<5n^ral do "rrait^a, Conventions ot aufcres Transactions 
romarquables servant a la connaissance des relations des puissances ©t <?tats dans 
lours rapports mutuels, IWdig^ sur des copies, colleotiona et publications autlien- 
tiques, faisant suite au recueii g^n^ral de Dc Martens 8aalfe!d et Frdderio Mur- 
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better describe it than by giving a trandlatiait of park of the Intro- 
duction: The late M. Frederick Murhard had from the year ' M89 

(when M. Saalfeld, who had continued the coileotioii of treaties edited 
by Martens, died) continued in his turn impo^ant coUection ^m* 
meneed by that celebrated professor of intematiooiil lajiV : baa editions* 
oohsisting firstly of supplements, and subeequentify of t^e ‘^dbiltei^th 
and fourteenth volumes of the old series of the collection. In tfie yefar 
1843 he began a new series, mider the title of ' ISIouveau 
ral, &c.,’ of which he published eleven volumes, which contain .^rt of 
the transactions resulting .from the political storms of 1848'. Tho 
troubles which followed that year appear to have interrupted his labours, 
and death prevented his resuming them.** MM. Ch. Murhaid ajsd 
d . Pinhas proceed to say tliat they have undertaken the continuation 
of this collection, and observe very justly that it is one of the greatest 
value to politicians and historians. The volume now publisned ac- 
cordingly, which we describe either as the first of MM. Ch. 
Murbard's and J. Pinhas’ series, or as the twelfth of M. F. Murhard* s, 
<jontains a variety of transactions relating to the year 1848, which will 
Ije regularly continued. A clironological and an alphabetical indcjc 
are appended. ^ 

We will conclude our historical criticisms with a history of Rome, 
by Theodore Mommaeif. The history of Rome can never receive 
the sort of interest which Mr. Grote luis imparted to the history of 
Greece Our scanty sources of information, no loss than the inferiority 
of the Roman character, preclude such a possibility. On the ^her 
hand, a wider field is opened for iiivc.stigation of a general chuDraijter, 
There is greater scope for ethnological, gcogrft])hieal; and physical 
inquiry, and it is from such sources that such light as Oan ^11 be 
tlirown upon Roman history must be cxj)ccted. It is with this feeling 
that our author has treated his subject ; and though aif Rnglishmau 
might pcrliaps characterize his ])erformance as* a commeUtary upon 
Roman history, rather than a history of Rome, he has at any rate 
succeeded in relieving his subject from the diyness of mere antiquarianL 
detail. The volume now published ends witli the battle of Fydna. 

The last quarter of the year has not been rich in biography. Prior’s 

Life of Burke,”'* published in Mr. Bohn’s Classic Library; deBWVea ouv 
notice, but requires nothing more. The work itself is too well known 
to demand criticism, 

The “ Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay fe, we are assured 
by its editor, anxiously expected by all who knew its author. We have 
no'wish to pain them, but are compelled by a regard for truth to affirm 
that inordinate vanity is its chief characteristic, it is a common 


hard, c^ntlnu^S par Ch. Murhard ct J. Pinhas. Goitingue, h la Librairie ^ 
Bieteripb. 

** HbmiiSfofie Oeschichte.’* Von Theodore Mommsen. licipsig : Weidmann- 
sche Buchhandlung. 

» ‘'Life of the Right Hen. Bdmnnd Btirke.” By James Prior, Esq., P.S.A,, 
author of the Life of Goldsmith/’ Acc. London : Wetiry G. Bohn. ■ 

* Autobiography of the Rer. Wm< Jay.*' ' Edited by (4eoige Redford, u.P'., 
LL.D., and John Anget James'. liOndon ^ Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ' 
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practice with leaders of the Evangelical party to talk erf their own ex- 
eeOmcQ aud success, and to say that tliey arc not aef^ted by vanity, 
because they regard these gifts as results of the speml grace of God. 
It is astonishing that so fUmsy a pretext should impose upon any 
^ionai being. Tliat any man should habitually talk of himself as 
selected from all eternity for special spiritual exeeUence and a certainty 
of immortal happiness, is as an instance of egregious vanity remarkable 
enough ; but that he should further persuade himself that by so doing 
he is proving his own extreme humiirty^is the most triumphant speci- 
men of self-decoit which can well be imagined. • 

The “ Memorials of an Earnest Student are in substance auto- 
biographical, but differ from the life of Mr. .lay in not having been 
written for publication. Their editor labours to rebut the charge 
of indiscretion which he seems to l)e conscious may be brought 
against him for making public a private journal full of reflections and 
memoranda of a most private character. We can sympathize witii 
the feeling which he tells us possessed him “that it seemed like 
disloyalty to his memory, and out of harmony with all wc knew 
and remembered of him, to publish journals of a life so faithfully re- 
corded and sp ver}" secret as his was before God, and to bring imder 
the notice of the w'orld one so singularly unobtrusive.” But wo 
cannot admit the validity of the arguments with which he overcomes 
this sentiment. It is a strange and most unsatisfactory way of testi- 
fying our affection and reverence for the dead, to do that which would 
of aU things most shock their feelings if they could become conscious 
of it. Tlie responsibility of tliis act, however, does not enth*ely rest 
with Mr. Macleod. He only undertook the task at the earnest solici- 
tation of several of John Mackintosh’s friends. It does not appear 
whether they also believed that tluy were acting in defiance of the 
wishes of their friend, but we can only acquit them by condemning 
him. If he at all locked forward to the publication of his journal, he 
must have been utterly defective in good taste. Wc do not believe 
that he did. We believe that he left his journal in full confidence that 
his frimih would show more true respect lor his memory ; a confidence 
of which they have proved themselves unworthy. Nor can we per- 
ceive any good grounds for such an act. That upon which the editor 
appears most to rely is liLs conviction that the journal is likely to be 
of great service to muny persons, particularly to the young. In this 
wotlunk that he is quite iniatiiken. He forgets tliat a diarj: of this 
kind is like a cipher to which the friends of the author have the key, 
but which to the rest of the world is meauiiigiess. Each sentence is 
doubtless suj^estive to them of some conversation, some act, some 
ineidont, which displayed his zeal and religion ; but to the rest of tlie 
world there is nothing which might not be mere cant or hypocrisy. 
The fsijCt is, that unless signal abilities unite with peculiar eircum- 
sfj^cos in such a way that a man can unmistakeably di^lay his qua- 


si **The Esniwe Student; being Mexnoriida of John Maddntoah.^' By thoKov. 
Noffaaa Madeod. Bdinbiugh : Thomas Constable and Go. iondon : Ilanxilton,. 
Adaxas, and Co* 
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lities in his actions, all attempts at biogi^phy aro. viun. ' Moral excel* 
ience can no more be ade<][uately conveyed by description and eulogy 
than physical lieauty. We can say, " He was a good naan,’* just as vi'^e 
can say, “ It was a beautiful sunset ;** but when we attempt furthef 
to uncdyze and enumerate the details of such a character, th^ imagina- 
tion can no more invest them with personality, than it can eomlnue 
into a harmonious landscape an elaborate description of the colour of 
the clouds, the nature of the lights and shadows, and the shape' and 
disposition of the trees. Action is the true subject for biography-— 
action of anich a kind that it speaks through all time. Where >ve have 
this as a pledge for their genuineness, letters, speeches, journals aeq\9iire 
the highest value ; but where we neither know the author personally 
nor by his actions, we can at best yield but a cold acquiescence in the 
assurances of the editor. • 


BELLES LETTRES. 

O F the books of this quarter, in the depaitment of Belles Lettres,.the 
tliree first volumes of the collected miscellaneous writings of the 
of the great German poets, Heinrich Heine have the strongest <daim 
on our attention. The first volume opens witli a piece in prose, entitled 
the Confessions.” This, liis latest prose composition, in pyschologicaf 
interest in composition, art, liuiuour, and raillery, stands alono amid 
the ephemeral api^eaiunces of the day, as a cjisket by Benvenuto 
Cellini might bo imagined to do amid the tasteless profusion of h^vy 
furniture and ill-assorted nicknacks, which cumber the drawing- 
rooms of a prosperous and uiiiesthetic bourgeois. •These “ OonfessiouB 
appeared a short time back in the Jlevue des Bisux-Mondes, in 
French, under title of “Les Aveux d’un I*oete,” and then attraet^ 
general attention* Poor Heine ! these latest touches of hi® pen will 
excite the admiration of every reader of French and German, where- 
ever in the habitable globe these languages are studied, while the 
writer, with pale countenance and eyes half-closed with pain, lays a 
head weaiy with a long life-battle^ on the pillow of sickness, in the 
Rue d’ Amsterdam, where it has now settled for the last five years. 
And such is Fame ! Yet the Titan though o’erthrown is unconquerod 
stni, and the old love, laughter, hate, and scorn, are sublimed by suf- 
fering in the poet’s heart, to such a degree, that we sliudder while we 
gaze, awe-struok, on this victory of man over man’s moat terrible foes, 
sickness and pain. 

' " Fame,” says he himself, " fame that once so sweet delicacy, sweet as pine- 
apples and flattery, has lost its savour to me tins long while : it tast^ now 
bitter as wormwood. I can say with Romeo, I am the fool of fortune. I stand 


1 ^'Vermfechte Schriften.* 
man uad Caxope. I85L 
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MOW before a HOiii) tnr(*cn, and nothing lacks me but the spoon. What 
boots it to me tliat my licaltli be drunk at festal btaoquets with the choicest 
wines outof goHcii goblets, when I myself, meanwhile, severed from all worldly 
pleasure, can only moisten my lips with thin decoction. What boots it to me 
that cntliusiiislic youths and maidens crown my marble bust with lanrela, when 
on my real head the withered bands of an old nurse clap a blister behind, the 
cars. What boots it to me if all the roses of SchLraz glow and smell so sweetly ; 
as for me, ah 1 Sclnraz is two thousand miles distant from the Rue Amsterdam, 
where in tin; sorry solitude of my sick room 1 get notliing to smell but the 
odour of tin; well- warmed serviette. Ah! this mockery of God lies heswy upon 
me. The (ri cat Author of the Universe, the Aristophanes of heaven, wisned 
to give a smart proof to the little earthly, so styled German Aristophanes, how 
my wittiest sarcasms were but poor jests comj)ared with lus, and. how pity- 
fuJly I am below him in humour, m colossal jest making. But if I lack these 
highest powers of creation, there yet flashw in my spirit the light of eternal 
reason, and I can venture to dnig tins jest of Uoa before her forum and 
subject it to her awful criticism. And 1 viniture next to speak out tho most 
submissive observation, that it seems to me as though this fearful jest witli which 
the master is trying the poor scholar is lyecoiuing terribly loug; it. Lists now 
more than six years, which little by little becomes tiresome.” 

That Heine, tried by such a fearful visitation, has been able to pro- 
duce such prase and verse as this finst volume contains, is one of the 
greatest literary marvels ou rtnjord. It cannot he indeed said, that 
the close atmosphere of tho sick-room has in no ways enervated his 
ancient vigour and elasticity, and that the peevishness of a sick nian 
is uot occasionally discernible. In .spite of his loud pi*otcstations of 
tho new birth of the religiou.s sentiment within him, we arc unahle 
to discover any very viUl change in Heine, cither as tliinker or poet, 
and wc doubt whether his inaiiuer of treating religious subjects will 
be edifying to tho orthodox of any Christian Church. Of Jewish 
e^raction him.self, tho Bible and the Jewisli race, have in tho “Reise- 
bilder,” and elscwlu‘\’e, always atti-acted a large shoi’e of his enthu- 
siasTn. ll^ow, however, ho says, he .sees the Greeks were never any- 
thing more than j^retty boys conijmred with tho Jews, who were, and 
are always strong indexible men ; and lie would be proud of his ancestry 
if he were not of democratic principles. Moses he formerly did not 
love so much as he ought, because the Hellenic spirit was too strong 
in him (Heine), and he could not forgive the lawgiver of the Jews 
his hatred towards the jilastic art,s ; but now the poet sees how 
Moisey in spite of his hostility to^art, was a real artist, and possessed 
the true artist spirit. 

■**Only was this artist spirit with him, as with his ^Egyptian countrymen, 
aiC!C^'t€|d on the colossal and the imperishable. But not as tho iEgyptlaus 
^ art -works out of granite; he constructed meu-pyramids ; ho 
dpiseiied out men-obehsk.s ; lie took a poor shepherd nwe and created thereout a 
imople that should md dcfiauce to the ages. A great, everlasting, holy people ; 
a people of'God that sh(mid seive to all other peonies as a pattern, yea, as a 
protpiypo to all humanity ; he created Israel! witn gifeater jn^oe tnan the 
Roman '|)oet that aritsl, the son of Amram, mid the nurse Jochebed, 
boiKst that he hda c-stablished a niouuineut that will outlast »dl stniciurt'a of 
bronze. Hoty small seems Sinai when Moses stands thereon! This mount is 
only the pcdcsthl^ on which stand the f&efc of the man whose head is reared 
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amid the heavens vrhere he spe^s with God. God focgivc ma Hie, sin! ,hut 
man^ a time it has appeared to me aa, though this Mosaic (^d was <.but the 
te^berakd radiance iA Moses himselfi to whom he looks simihuv similar iu love 
and^in aiiger. It were a great sin, true anthropomorphism, if one' adopted such 
an identity of God and lus prophet; but the likeneu ^ etartlit^^* • 

We prefer to give such extracts of these x:omarkab}e " CohfesfeSons®’ 
as Our scanty space allows us, in order that our reader's may judge for 
themselves, either from these fragments, or by being induced .to 
seek the original, what this conversion of Heine’s is, about which so 
much has been whispered iu many comers of Europe ; some assort- 
ing he, had gone over to the Eoman Church, — some that he had 
become IVotestant evangelical ; all we find out for certain is tbat lm 
has al)jured all philosophic systems, and instead of Homer he now 
quotes the Bible and Uncle Tom, which latter, lie adds, with a touch 
of melancholy, ‘'must understand the New Testament better than 
I, since in that there are the most fioggings, which 1 always 
objected to as unmsthetic. Thus a poor nigger -slave reads with 
his hack, and so gets an advantage over me.” 

To pass herc^ a criticism on this remarkable piece of prose, in con- 
nexion with the whole life and tendei^ics of Heine, would (ar exceed 
the limits we here allot to ourselves, so we hasten to conclude ohr ex- 
tracts with the renuirk that, notwithstanding the brilliancy and humour 
which distinguishes this, as everything else of Heine, the efibrti^ 'td be 
dazzling and witty, are too conspicuous, and force him too bf^n to 
violate both propriety and sincerity, lict us, however, add one extract 
more from the same piece, describing tbc literary voyage of dis<»yery 
of Madame de Staid. 

“She fied now over to us in Germany, where she ctdJected materifds for the 
renowned book that, shoidd solemnize tlie German spiritualism as the ideal of oh 
nobleness, in. o])pobition to the mairrialism of imptyrial France.' Here she 
made a great discovery, bhc lighted upon, a learned man, by name August 
Wilhelm. Sclilcgel. There was a ffeniu.*^ without sex. He w^as her tnio 
cicerone, and accompanied her through all the garrets of German literature. She 
had mounted an unruly great turban, and was now the sultana of tHonght. She 
made our literaiy men pass mentally before her in review, and parodied thus the 
great sult-aii of matter. As lie accosted people with the questions, how old are 
yon ? how many children have you ? how many years* service ? &c., so she 
asked our savants, how old arc you ? what have you written ? are you Kantian 
or Fichtian? and similar que.stions, to whicli the lady hardly waited for the 
answer; her true inamcluke, however, August Wilhelm Schlcgel, her liustan, 
liastily noted down the responses in liis note-book. This book makes on me an 
impression as comical as it is irritating. Here 1 beheld the passionate lady with 
all her turbulence of spirit. I see how this hurricane m f»etticoats swept 
through our quiet Germany ; liow she everywhere calls out, enchanted : * What 
a refreshing calm here soothes me.’ She had overheated herself in France and 
came here to Germany to cool herself down. The chaste, cool breath of our 
poets came kindly to her warm sunny bosom. She r^arded our philosopbecs 
like diferent sorts of ice, and swallowed down Kant as vanille cream, Kchte 
as pisiache, Scbelling as raspber^. OhJ how beautifully cool it is in your 
forests, she peqpetu^y. What a refrcshiim scent of violets ? how the 
finches twitter peacefully in their German nests 1 lou are a good virtuous folk 
and have no conception of the moral devastation that overrides everything 
in the Rue d% Bac'* • 
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The aecond and third volumes of these « Miscellanies” are called 

Lutezia,” and consist of contributions to the A.ugsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung,” wj*itteu between the years 1840 and 1844, with explanatory 
cludications lately added. They are brilliant, picturesque, and witty ; 
true dttguerj-ootypes i)£ j)olitical, scientific, artistic, and social life in 
the Parisian capital in the iioon-day of Louis Philippe’s reign ; and 
givs: evidence of much political wisdom and foresight in this chief 
lyric poet of Germany — the nation of lyric poets. 

Doctor Irving has done the English public good service by re- 
editing the “Table-Talk of John Selden.”* The edition is enriched 
by annotations of no inconsiderable value, evincing extensive and 
well-directed research. We have here the most enduring and well- 
known memento of John Selden, the scholar, the antiquarian, the 
lawyer, the logichui. What would Hichard Millward, the architect 
of this literary monument, who reverently listened for twenty years 
to catch the colloquial wisdom of liim w hom he calls “ the glory of 
the nation,” liave thought, had ho been told, in 1689, that posterity 
would chieliy know his revered master by his (Richard Millward’s) 
modest labour. Yet, so it is, those ponderous products of solitary 
toil, the *• Titles of lTonours,”^the “ History of Titles,” the “ Maro 
Clausum” — works which testify that the estimate then formed of the 
tough‘ and well-trainccl lawyer and scholar, and of the clear thinker, 
was no false one •, tlicse now rest in their gigantic inertness in tlie 
under^stvata of “Largo Li>>raries” — an armoury unmanageable and 
antiquated in this age, well forged for the thews and sinews of 
the learned Auakim of Europe in the fore-part of the seventeenth 
century, but rendered now well-nigh obsolete by the onward march 
of human invention. Antiquarians, scLolai-s, lawyers, philosopliers, 
will from time to time review thorn, admire the honest solidity and 
strength of these battle-pieces as they stand there before us, 
wrought, douched, and riveted as a true workman has left them ; but 
except for historical purposes, they have done what duty it was 
allotted thgjru to perform. It was well, then, that many of the social 
hours of Selden were passed in the society of a faithful amanuensis, 
who lias merited well of posterity by noting down the out-flowrings of 
the mudi-read, much-thinking scholar, in his hours of ease, when his 
xnind, inspirit^ by the genial influence of human intercourse, bounded 
lightly under its huge burden of learning, and disposed of the knottiest 
and wdghtiest difficulties with a 8iin])licity of exposition and home** 
liness of illustration that a child might understand. 

At SalTington, a hamlet in the parislr of West Tarring, in the county 
of Sussex, the neighbours still p<iint out with pride the bouse where 
Selden was born. His birth is inscribed in the parish register of the 
year ldS4. He is styled “ the sonne of J ohn Selden the minstrell,” 
a " soffidient plebeian,” according to Old Wood ; his mother, however, 
appears to have been of a knightly family. Whatever were the cir* 

* *‘Tbe talk of John Sddon, with Notes by David Irvins, XA.!).” Edin- 
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cui&stances of his parents, they contrived thajb their son should have 
& liberal education, and the means of following the &«tjpTofes9ion of 
that time, the bar. The free school of Chichester, Hart Hall, Oxford^ 
(now merged in Magdalen College), OUfforeVs’ Inn, and the Inner 
Temple, claim successively tlie honours of his eduoation. Soon after 
he wjis called to the bar he gave proof of his profound leanxiug and 
strong logic, in his contest with Grotius, who had made a rudeaesauit 
against the cherished doctrines of England with respect to maritime 
dominion, in his ti’eafciso ‘‘ Mawi Liberum ” The answer of Selden, 
called ^ Mare Clausum,** was dedicated to Cliarles I, It was consi- 
dered by the court, and l)y national prejudice at that time, as a corn*- 
pkte rolutation of tlie great Dutch publicist. At the present <lay, 
however, reason and justice liave succeeded in getting the positions of 
Grotius recognised as the true principles of international law. Selden 
had great success as a oliamber counsellor, but went rai’ely into courts 
He was speedily known as a man of the most varied and profound 
antiquarian, learning : it is ciuious to find among the learned of that 
time frequent testimonies like “ Tohnnnes SeldenuH Britannia) illud 
immortale decus.” Among the friends of Seldcu we»*e to be found 
Sir Matthew Hale, Archbishop ITslier, Camden, Sir H<Myiry Spelman, 
Sir Robert Cotton, the English antiquarians ; Isaac Vossius, the* 
scholar; and Joiison, Drayton, and Butler, the i)oets. It is pleasant 
to have before us the giuve and cheerful talk tliat met tbe ears of «uch 
English worthies as these. 

Belden did not pass through those troublous times without meeting 
with the usual rough treatment which honest thinkers then had to 
endure. .Being a Parliament man, his free-spirited speeches more 
than once brought down upon him the vengeance of the highly sen- 
sitive kingly vanity of Cliarles, and he was committed to custody 
more than once. His name frequently apjiears^ii the annals of that 
fateful period of English history j but alw^ays as the moderate expo- 
nent of liberal opinions. By a vote of the House, bo was made Keeper 
of the Records in the Tower in 1643. He sat in the Houag after the 
execution of Charles, though wliat part he took is not now di8eov«:able. 
He died in 1654, in the. seventieth year of his age, in the ppssession 
of a renown for labour and learning such as no man of his time 
equalled, if it were not Grotius. 

This book of " Table-talk’* is well interpreted in the title-page of 
the old edition, as John Selden’s “ sense of various matters of weight 
and high consequence, relating especially to religion and state.” 
According to the opinion of Johnson, who should be no mean judge 
of such matters, this book of ana” is better than all the books of 
that foinily then in existence, and this when Germany had produced 
Luther's “ Table-talk,”, and Fiuooe her Perronana,” ** Thuana,” Cok>- 
mesiana,” “ Menagiana,” and many others of the fomlly in cma. We 
see no reason to dispute Dr. Johnson’s judgment. If not so brilliant 
*iu metaphor, Selden is a more consistent talker than the great doctor 
himself^ and contains more useful and clear observations on ^iety, 
life and mauncari^ laws, and literature, than Colexidge, with 
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wonderful faculty for extending himself out inimitably in talk, and 
tending, as Carlyle says, whither,” has left. The range of topics 
on which vro. hear Solden in this book are great, and the greater part 
of them are as d propos of the ju'esont time as when they were uttered. 

Like 8cIdou, Johnson owes much of his reputation to the labour t)f 
others, Tho cclio of his once great name will grow fhinter and 
fainter as it is propagated through successive generations. He was 
not an original thinker ; he knew nothing of poetry but what it has 
in common with prose, and the mere mechanism of versification as 
then by law established of the Popian school; but his knowledgi^ 
was various, his aoqtiaintance with human character tolerably pro- 
found, and hw memory and conversational talents astonishing — his 
was precisely tho combination of talents to acquire a great contem- 
porary reputation. We arc glad Mr. Peter Cunningham has taken 
upon himself to edit Jolinson’s “ Liv(« of the Poets, after Kasselas, 
the composition by which he is now best known, and mueh deserving 
a place amid the English prose writci-s. This edition is enriclied with 
many notes and corrections of en*ors by Mr. Cunningham, and is 
superior to all former ones. Scattered about in -these lives will be 
fomid some . admirable pieces of prose composition, showing what 
a master Johnson was of the English language, and what enduring 
Tuomorials he might have left behind him, had he possessed the 
patient faculties of research and accurate thinking which every prose 
writer must possess or acquire, as a condition of leaving behind him 
works which shall have a lasting value. 

Wo never sec a new play without considerably more sympathy for 
its known or unknown author than most books excite. The Writei* 
has been content to scud forth his» intellectual offspring on a miu'li 
greater risk than ordinary books run: any novel, be it ever so 
maiidlinly weak, so vapidly dull, so viciously stimulating, may liopc, by 
the aid of circulating libraries, to find an extensive range of readers. 
The dowagei-s of the tea and card tables, ladies-rnaids and seamstresses, 
have tho sitmo indiscriuiiuating powers of digestion mentally fis Horace’s 
reapers jwssessed ]>hysically. Far otherwise with the play ; forethought, 
contrivance, sharp efforts, and elaboration have all been concentrated 
on one small venture, wliich, if it fail to get possession of the stage, 
can at best only be known to a few among the most cultivated class 
of refers. What fine dramatic pieces, displaying highly poetical and 
power, have \>eou j>roduced among us, the names of whose 
atfthors are entirely unknown to the bulk of the reading part of the 
nation. Tho qualities recpiired for dramatic success are so rare, and so 
still more rarelj’^ found in conjunction, that failure may be said to be 
tbe fe-te of productions of this class. 

^^Pioisiiig Olbuda. A Tale of Florence,”"* we are afraid ia not destined 


* Lives of Uie most eminent Englieh Voets, with Critical Ob^erratiehs on thdr . 
Woridt. '' By Satmiel Jobnsoti.’* With Notes, Oorreotive and iBiXplanatoxy,' by 
Peter Cumungbani. l/ovAoa: John Murray. 1854. 

^ Passing Cflouds. A Tide of Florence. A Play.” London: Loneibanaiid 
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to be an exception to the general fate of plays in this ago. It dis- 
plays foeling, taste, and delicacy of perception; but th^ plot is extremely 
poor, and there is throughout the whole piece a fatal want of skill 
and power, and especially of that which is most essential, drmnafio 
.skill and jiower. A young lover, and a middle-aged lover, both very 
noble personages, are introduced as wooing tlie same noble lady,; the 
life and then the good futh of the young lover are plckced in some 
little jeopardy, but so that we never have any fear for either, v Tlie 
middle-aged lover carries his attentions over to tiuother noble lady, 
aud all ends as merry as a marriage bell. These are all the incidents; 
the characters have very indistinct outlines, and axe only represented to 
the mind’s eye l)y the letters which form thoir names. The simj[do 
Poi^'dore, the tutor, may perhaps have the most individuality, but he 
is such a very old acquaintance, that small cx*edit can be givesn to the 
author on this head. The more humble j)evsonages of the drama may 
claim praise for their constructions ; they have something of {Shake- 
speariau homeliness and truth about them, and much historioal and 
local colouring is thereby given to the play. The blank vei'se has a 
pleasing rhytlunical How, without violence or d^udamatioii. The sen- 
timents are usually irreproachable enough, and fittingly expressed, 
but the dialogue is sadly wanting in vivacity, imagery, and j^assion. 
Several passages are lilted for excerption, which we would gladly give 
had we space suiheient for that purpose. 

" Videna ; or, the Mother’s Tragedy,”*^ is possessed of one quality in 
which the last play was doticiont — namely, power ; but we have here 
also to lament the unprohiablc expenditure of poetical ability of no 
common order on a subject of .such forbidding, ghastly, and phantas- 
mal character. The story is iirst found in the Chronicles of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. It was made use of by Thomas ^^kv^lle Lord Buck- 
hurst and Earl of Dorset, and Thomas Norton, in their ti'agedy of 
** Gorbudoc,” one of the first tragedies in the Englisii language, and as 
stiff and unnatuial as the dresses of the period in which it was made. 
Sir Philip Sidney praised it for its morality, which ing;^dient was 
probfibly furuished, as Charles Lauib suggests, by Norton, who was an 
associate of Sternhold and Hopkins in the translation of tho psalms 
into English verso. It is an extremely sanguinary piece Of business ; 
which cWacter is, if possible, amplified by Mr. Heraud. That the 
axithor, having the whole veridical history of mankind to draw stuff 
from aa the basis of a tragedy, should prefer a common-place fiction, 
the like of which is to be found in all histories, the invention probably 
of some heavy-headed monk, and told of a race — ^tho fictitious dc- 
soeudantfi of Brutus — about whom none but antiquarians now know 
that they were even supposed to have existed — is in our eyes the 
first capital mistake. The author may perhaps oppose to us Shake- 
speare and King Lear, to which we reply, that, had Shakes|)eare written 
these times, he would i^ot have King Eear ^ n subje^^t for 
' tragedy but that living, as he dW, in times whan in the poverty of 

^ Videna^ or. The Mothex's TrMredj.** fo John A Heraud. Ifondon; G* 

im. 
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English history all these old legends folly believed in, he pro- 
duced Khig -that grand, old, housedees^ raving king, who, like 

<Edipus Tyrannus, will excite eternal sympathy m the human heart. 
While a myth is a popular faith, it may well be a subject for dramatic 
ebtnposition ; but after it is fairly exploded, and even the knowledge 
that it ever ©xistwl confined to a few, this can never he the' case. 
The story of Faust is as currently believed among the peasantry of' 
Germany at the pi’esent day as it ever ■was, and some of the finest 
touches in Goethe’s play are derived from snatches of songs and 
legends still current among the people, and moreover, the myth itself 
has a real historical standing-point. Unknown characters, with such 
uncouth names as Gorbudoo, Ferrex, Forreo, and Durwan'o, affect us 
witli approJiensiou and enmd enough ; but when the author is so 
anxious to make us .acquainted witlr his shadowy creations, that he 
will insist on introducing us still further among these cloud-begotten 
gently, and we find mention of Albanact, Malim, Mcinpricius, Gwen- 
dolen, Liel, Goeinagog, Ac., we become wholly recalcitrant. Tlie story, 
even sucli as it is, is very awkwardly told, and the characters are 
not sufficiently striking to call for especial obsiirvation. As we 
said above, tlicre is considerable power in the dialogue, and on 
one or two occasions the »iuthor raises liimself to the height of Ford 
or Massinger ; but throughout there is an afiected imitation of Eliza- 
bethan phiuseology, the scraps of which have as strange an air among 
our modern diction as our old marks and noble.s would wear among 
our eyeiy-day coin. No man can escaiie the influence of his time, and 
sucli imitations can only be patchwork. 

It is well known tliat the aiiasts of the pro-Raphaelite school 
number several poets in their communion, who have hitherto been too 
modest to sue for the approbation of the public. One of them, Mr. 
William Beil Scott, the master of the School of Design at Newcastle, 
at length put fortli a volume of poems, of considerable merit.^ 
The principal defect of these poems is such as we find with the pic- 
tures of ^e school, that they are not healthy and strong. His 
thought are swaddled into language, now quaint from its obsoleteness, 
now ti’ivial li*om tm afiected simplicity. Who, for instance, would 
endure a line like tliis — 

III especial Mary Anna.” 

Why, too, should an antiquated word, which strikes deadly atid 
stnKBgely on the ear, be used when one in actual vpG, quite as 
wwi not obsolete, will answer the purpose. Besides these 
are othew, of a very inappropriate use of metaphorj, 
although the metaphors are few in number. It would be very easy, 
to cite passs^ which would appear very grotesque and puerUe, and 
others which display real talent for catching the poetic features of 
common life, and for the description of natural scenery ^ but for want 
of space "We must refer the reader to the volume itself 

“Poema.” By WUHiun Bell Scott. L<aidon ; Smith, £ki«r sad Co. 
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that if he be glad to welcome the appeara&oe of real and xiew pootio 
talent, he will find pleasure in Mr. Scott s versea 
A volume of poems, by Emma Tatham,5^ justly daims our com- 
zoendation. It is notable for smooth versiAcation, and embodies tlie 
thoughts and emotion of a sensitive and poetical natwe. * 

Two other books of poems have appeared, vei*y liffee each other iu 
tone, taste, and composition. The “ Angel in the Houae”^ is on the 
inexhaustible themes of Love, Woman, and Marriage, A gentleman, 
the author himself, well-to-do iu the world, making lovo to a Dean’s 
daughter witli three thousand pounds ready money, and ‘ good possibi- 
lities’ in reversion, and the incidents of the courtship andbetix)thal, are 
the ground- work out of which tliis volume hne gi*own. Those who 
bear away any reminiscences of the jf)yous strains of Anacreon in 
honour of the deep-chested Samian damsels, or of tlie flaming raptures 
of Catullus, or who have caught Sfuno flashes of the fiery soul of Ilafiz 
(ill Daumer’s admirable translation), will perhaps feel some.tliing akin 
to what wo may suppose a btinquetcr might experience, who found 
himself unexpectedly served with water-gi*uel while the taste of cham- 
pagne and other rich juices of the grape was still on the lip. The 
love tliat warms the writer is a small, tranquil, pale flame, which wo 
may compare to that of hydrogen gas, which does burn, but df>es not 
give out much liglit or lieat, because it has no solid stutl* to take hold 
of. The love is of a spiritualized, sentimental nature — ^what there is 
in it of passion, strained and diluted by ptissing through an Anglo* 
Catholic church medium — with as little genial warmth and nature as 
the May sunbeams that have passed througli the stained glass of tho 
triple-arched casement of a church. W e seem, as we read, to see our old 
playfellow, the ever-youthful, well-formed Crccian Eros, metamor- 
phosed into a High Church parson, with spectacles, stand-up ooat- 
collar, and a white cravat. Bishop Butler says, in his Analogy, we 
can as well imagine ourselves without bodies as with them ; we have 
far less difllculty in conooiving the love described by the author of the 
“Angel in the House” to be entirely without any bo^ly point 
(Tappui whatever. The poems, however, for the most part evince 
much care and reflection, and contain many morceami of nice descrip- 
tion and fine and delicate shades of feeling well expressed ; and the 
author, when we once reconcile ourselves to his smooth and agreeable 
temperament, will not fail to extiuct recognition as a man of intel- 
lectual culture, line feeling, and jK)etic insight. 

“ Tamerton Church-Tower, and other Poems,”® if not by the same 
author as the last-mentioned volume is of so evidently a kindred 
spirit that the fSulings and merits are of the same nature. There is 
a great want of passion, richness, power, and often of harmony, but 


^ “TheDieomof PyUiagoiw, andoUier By EmxnaT&tham. London: 
Bioiie and Gcodwin. 1854. 

« “The Angel in the House.” London : J. W. Parker and Son. 1864. 

• “Tamerton Church-Towar, and other Poems.” By Corentiy Patmore. 
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gracoful alternations of gentle and 6ne emotions are to be met with 
in many poems : the following we think a very pretty piece — 

EROS. 

Bright thro’ the valley gallops the brooklet ; 

Over the welkin travels the cloud; 

'J'ouclicd by the zephyr dances the harebell; , 

Cuckoo sits bomewicre, singing so loud; > 

Swift o’er the meadows glitter the starlings, 

Striking their wings all the flock at a str^e. 

Under the chestnuts now bees are swarming, 
llisinsj and falling like magical smoke. 

Two little cliildrcn, seeing and hearing, 

Hand in hand \vaudcr, shout, laugh and sing, 

So in their bosoms, wild wdth the marvel, 

Jjove, like the cn^eus, is come ere the Spring. 

Young men and women, noble and tender, 

Yearn for each other, faith indy plight. 

Promise to cherish, comfort and honour ; 

Yow that makes duty one with delight. 

All but the glory, fouud in no stor>% 

Radiance of Eden unquench’d by the Full. 

Few may reracuibor, none may reveal it, 

Ihis the first First-love, the tirsi love of all !*’ 

We have before us, next courting our attention, a very German 
jeu iVesprity in three tolerably tliick volumes : it is called “ Demiurgos, 
ein Myaterium/’^® and is by Wilhelm Jordan, an cx-mernber of the 
Diet of Frankfort, in 1S48, where he attracted considerable attention 
by one or two speeches, and was consequently made Minister of the 
German Marino. This appointment appeai\s to have given the author 
a taste for tlie slia«lo\vy and unsubstantial world, for such a troop 
of Grecian, Hebrtjw, and Northern ghostly personages as appear in 
Demiurgos” w'c will warrant never were got together before. It 
may properly be called a “ Faustiad,” or a diabolical and ponderous 
aft<u* the fasliion of Faust. As fer as mere vcrsihcatioii 
goes, the production |>osse.sses some cleverness and smoothness, but 
there is a want of thought, form, and novelty, which makes it both 
trivial and tedious, and a perusal wellnigh impossible. The old 
iltory of angels and demons incorporating themselves into human 
forms, in oi-der to .show that whatever is is right, is served up with a 
very faint glimmer of writ and humour. Neither angels, devils, nor the 
phantoms of departed heroes, excite the reader s sympathy or laughter^ 
and the German baron of old renown, who took to leaping over 
tables in order to leani to be lively, has established a precedent which 
the author of “ Demiurgos, a Mysterium,” may perhaps follow with 
benefit before he attempts another “ Faustiad” in three volumes. ' 
Heartease^ or the Brother’s Wife,”^^ is a novel whose success 

"I)€mimwoat eia Mysterium.’’ Yon Wilhelm Jordan. Leipzig: Von K.' A. 
Brockhaus. IS54. 

Hearteeaae ; . or, Ike Brother a Wtfe." A novel In 2 vohi. By the Author 
of '‘The Heb of E^clyflh.” London : J. W. Parker and Bon. 1854. 
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-would not speak well for our national literary taste, did we not know 
that there is always a very' large and respectable r^ing public with 
no taste at all, but plenty of comfortable leisure which hangs from time 
to time terribly on their hands, when neither gossip nor tea is going^^ 
foi-ward. The book does not much exercise even the lUost ordinary 
impulse which leads to reading— curiosity; and*c4u laydaim in no high 
degree to any diumatic narrative or descriptive excellence. “ Hearts- 
ease** is twell calculated to insure approt>ati6n fi*om eomfortable and 
imi'omantic lady citizens, with whom au aristocratic match would be the 
greatest of heaven-sent blessings. The heroine is Violet, the daughter 
of a country attorney, married to an offset of a noble house against 
the will of his relations ; and the interest of the book is the success 
of Violet in overcoming the prejudice which the haughty noblesse 
have conceived against the poor simple-minded but affectionate hour-- 
geoise. The heroine succeeds in the disarming all her adversaries by 
her kindness and goodwill — ^tho haughty Theodora, the proud Lady 
Martindale, and numbers more of this “ vorneJmsfe GeseUechc^/t'* are 
.subdued and civilized into a charitable and Christian way of life by 
this middle-class evangelist of domestic and social vix^tues. The 
incidents of tlie book are such as jnay he supposed to occur in the 
ordinary life of any well-to-do family, following in quick succession and 
concatenated on to each other with consideiable uppearanco of proba- 
bility. Of insight into character, analysis of Juimau passion and 
emotion — of intellectual strength, we find no trace. The characters 
are dmwn with a very faint jwmcil ; we do not get to see any 6f them 
face to face. It* is, however, a book which can cJo no manner of haMcn^ 
jis its tone is irreproachably good, orthodox, and genteel. 

The novel wo have next to mention, presents a striking contrast 
in every respect to the last; instciad of being composed of a multitude 
of every-day incidents, succeeding (»ach other in updeviating monotony, 
we have few different situations, but each is carefully delineated and 
fully wrought out, and its effect on the chief personages of the story 
portrayed with an analytical power, and a knowledge of psychological 
truths which betoken no ordinary thinker and observer. It nc^ed 
no title-page to let us know that Women as tliey are” was by one of 
themselves.^* The lack of action, the sustained manner in which the 
mental workings of the writer of this autobiographic tale are dwelt 
upon and elaborated, testify sufficiently tliat we have the dearly 
bought experience of one in whom the absence of the excitement of 
manly life has caused the extreme development of a self-contemplative 
and highly intellectual nature. 

We cannot, it is true, give to “Women as they are” the assurance 
that it will be very popular at the present day, nor that it will con- 
tend for admiration with the great masterpieces of romance in times 
to come ; but we fully lielieve that no person of taste or culture can 
peme it without great sympathy and intellectual profit. The book 
has, properly speaking, no plot: mystery, surprise, relatives who 


“Women oa they are.” Byoneef them. London; Bichard Bcntky; 1854 
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heartlessly oppose the union of a mutually enamoured pair, and all 
the ordinary “ proj^ities” of the novel, are entirely neglected; and 
Amy Ployd, the heroine, has no thrilling scenes or catastrophes 
V created for her especial behoof, to instil interest in her fate into the 
'reader. She is of a deep, quiet, loving, imaginative temperament, 
very earnest and very truthful ; her filial anxiety about her father, a 
man too good to do stern battle amid the unrelenting soldiers of 
Mammon ; her rough educational discipline at the hands of a merciless 
enthusiast, Elijah Pyne — ^the doubts, fears, disquietudes, and gentle 
jealousy in her love for the brave and handsome sailor whom she sub- 
sequently marries — ^the efforts she makes in her literary career — the 
checks and vicissitudes she meets with, and the rubs and frowns which 
society, that pitiless sphinx whose riddles are so hard to read, bestows 
upon her efforts to advance herself, Vhon left without fortune to the 
resources of her own abilities, arc well made to supply the place of 
the usual melodramatic machinery. To contrast with the gentle and 
somewhat dreamy Amy Floyd, we have another pleasant young lady, 
who we suspect will, with most readers, steal away their hearts from 
the hcrohie. She has not so much “ Bcltivdrmereiy' or poetical exalta- 
tion, but she is biilliant, good-tempered, witty, and generoiis, with 
that graceful tifMvtia so peculiar to English women. The dark 
enfchxisiast, Elijah Pyne, with his great gloomy soul, and his terrible anti- 
cipations of divine vengeance for all mankind — ^his disregard and scorn 
for human sufferings and sympathy, compassed about as he is with the 
awful mysteries of the unseen and tlic future — is a portrait which 
may, without much danger of being injured by comparison, be jdaced 
in the same gallery with the Covenanters of Scott. Well-drawn 
scenes Iroin the wild and simple life on the rugged coast of North 
Lancashin^ give pictiu'esqueness to the commencement of the story, 
and, in the latter paf't, a certain Lady Boothby, \vith her capricious 
good nature and energetic love of excitement in a green old ago, is a 
good and rather original character. If, in fulfilling the stern duty of 
- oriti^, w*' are obliged to hint at any deficiencies, we fear that a want 
of vivacity, humour, and movement, is too distinguishable in this 
otherwise well written story. The characters too, though well 
drawn, are too special ; they have not been generaliied sufficiently to 
make them take rjink among those household spirits tlxat hover over 
the hearths of Old England, cheering the solitude of the lonely, and 
the common objects of family and social adoration. It remains, how- 
ever, after all that can be objected, a far better book than nine- 
tenths of the pro<lucts of the press, and the style frequently rises to 
ah doquenoe which arrests and fascinates. The moral of the story is 
contained in three or four pages of fine, earnest writing at the end, 
iix which conventionalists of both sexes meet with treatment of con- 
siderable asperity.^ Several defects, however, in the coni^truotion of 
sentences, are noticeable here as elsewhere. 

** Ethel is one of the best books of the quarter, and care and 

>3 or, like Double Error.*' By Marian James. Sdiiiburfh: JiKmes 
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thought has been liberaJJy bestowed upon it^ in order to make it 
worthy the reader’s attention. It is in one volume, but every pige 
can be read, an uncommon merit in theso daya^, when volumes of 
novels are blown ofiT as rapidly as eoap-bubbles> and of as- much pei;; ' 
maueut value. Tho heroine is 4a creature who excises our most iiiti- 
nicite sympathies, by her deeply affectionate, quiet, and tender nature. 
She Ls indeed such an ideal as could liave mrvic from none but an 
ISnglisliwoman’s pencil. She commits the error of marrying the rich 
rival of the man she loves, in order to give the latter, who is an artist, 
the opportunity of prosecuting his studies at Rome, by opening to him 
the pui’se of the wealthier suitor. Poetical justice overtakes both 
lovers, in consequence of this fatal deception ; not does the unfortunate 
husband fare better. Ethel dies. Philip, her lover, goes blind, and 
unable to pursue his career, and .the deceived husband is killed in a 
duel. The language in which the story is told is pure and simple, but 
not without signs of a refined wonuudy taste. The entire absence of af- 
f(*ctation, the gentle, natuml earnestness and faith which bi*eathe 
warmth into every psige, form the great charm of this affecting episode, 
and carry us through from beginning to end with unflagging interest. 
Pity, that the writer sliould have darkenetl the C€>ncluaion of this 
pretty episode with sucli undivemified shades of sadness. We may 
add, that the character of the heroine is not equal to itself 
throughout. At one time slie show's a strength of chaiuctcr almoafc 
superhuman — at another, a bmvely-spoken word would have saved in- 
finite suffering. 

Two novels, aspiring- to tho rank of historical novels, have appeared, 
of about equal merit, though in the same resixicts. In The Last 
Earl of Desmond, the historical detail has received greater atten- 
tion — in Arvou, or the Trials,'’^® the stylo is better and more even ; 
but either remain a long way below the ideal f>f historical novels, as 
fixed by Scott or Bulwcr, though both are niadable. In "ALrvotj, or 
the Trials,” we are introduced to three young gentlemen of unknown 
]*arentiige, the mystery of whoso existcnci: is kept up .mogjfcjjgrtina- 
ciously to the last chapter. There is plenty of mid^e-age incident, 
but little of middle-age dress, and no local colouring to betoken the 
place or time in which the story is laid, both of which wotlld have 
combined to make a most picturesque mtouraffe for the tale. To have 
reproduced the mannera and social state of Brittany in the fourteenth 
century, would liave merited no slight praise. 

If we were to venture on any humble advice to the author of the 

Last Earl of Desmoml,” it would be to be careful against making 
noble English heroes act and speak in his novels, until he can embody 
and realise them in his mind with some gz*eater folfee and truth than 
he has yet given token of ; to be clear in the conception of ids story, 
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aod to. avoid tho Dumas stylo of spirmiug out a uovel, particularly 
the dialogue is so much below Duni^ as this 

** Wbat oolotired eyes and liair had she?” 

V ** Black, like licr father's— the Black Ormond/' 

** Was she tall 
too tall.” 

“ Aquiline nose?” 

** No, a Utile cocked!** 

And so on for two pages. 

We must confess, we opened with considerable misgivings Mr., 
M. A. Titmarsh’s Christmas story of The Rose and the Ring/® or 
the History of Prince Giglio and Prince t^ulbo. A Pireside Panto- 
mime for Great and Small Children.” That a mind so thoroughly 
penetrated with the artificial life of the nineteenth century could 
vslip off liis full dress soiree habiliments and sit down among c^ildreu^ 
and tell a faii^ tale, free from all traces of the worldly-wise, much- 
experienoed, satirical Ulysses, which might be above the reach and 
comprehension of the uncontaminated souls of infancy, was what we 
hai'dly hoped for, and which, indeed, we have not found. Those who 
have read the " Nusskniickercjiei^ und Mausekonig,” and ** Das frerade 
Kind” of Hoffman, and some of the children’s tales of Breutano, Tieck, 
llauff, and Andersen, know what a charm a tale appreciable by the 
simplest child can be invested with to please even the most hlas^ of 
mortals. Great part of the humour in tho tale before us consists in 
the contrast of skuntg expressions and allusions to the wicked practice.^ 
of grown-up siuuei*s, which sounds absolutely unholy in the presence 
of children. Indeed, the trail of the over- wise Old Serpent is in every 
page. Nevertheless, wo have a book that all gi*own-up children may 
heiu*tily aniusv^ themselves with in company, after the wine and walnuts 
of a Christinas evening; and the illustrations of an old well-known 
hand contribute not a little thereto. 

The “ Europaisches Bclavcnleben” of Hacklander,^7 i^as now been 
* brougjht^o a conclusion. This novel contains more proof of re^ 
study oirnodcrn and actual life than any of the later German npvels. 
JEieal trutliful pictures of social life are to be found in few German 
books. Tho Gorman education and mode of life is one of the worst fitted 
to produce writers capable of such. The Gennau youth are launched 
forth at their uni vei-sitio.s into all the tumultuous joys of a fictitious 
ahd.fovcrisli life, whose student extravagances and enthusiasms are 
asidiortasthey are absurd. This short orgie of unrestricted freedom 
80ry^ to commence a separation from their fellow-^itixens, 'v^hich, in 
moitEt contm^^^ throughout life ; for the majority^ the 

of 'fieidelbcTg or Jena is cut short by a life of officialism-- yt d. 
lEtJoinsi^ei^n Por the remainder, tho-st; <w.rly delusions prolong thmr 
over their observations of the wdyld jsrpimtti them, 

and the Ruig.” By Mr. M. A. Titmarshi London: Smia/' 
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throughout all their future. The mind^ after having once revelled to 
satiety iu an unreal and ideal world, does not reconcile ' itself to tbo 
hard asperities^ of every-day life. « Europaisches Sclavenleben,'* 
however, has a truthful aspect and a licalthy tone, difficult ta lind^ 
with any other writer of home Vomanco in "Germany. This novel 
may well be compared to tlioae of Dickens. It wants I>ickoiis\s 
humour and vivacity, but it is a more comply te picture of human 
life than any of his novels present. Almost every grade of society 
finds its representative, from the thief and the beggar to the diike 
and the king ; we ^have ballet-dancers, harp-maidens, Commcrdeii- 
riithinnen, Polizei-prasidentinnen, Hof-damen ; all courting our at- 
tention. As the characters are very numerous, the story, to embrace 
so many aspects of life, i.s unavoidably somewhat complex, but tho 
tlircods are all gathered up as we proceed, without much entangle- 
ment. We have here for our dimiseraent, court entertainments and 
festivals, Christmas merry-making with rich and poor, the life of a 
datisc^tse on and off the stage, the doings of gay and rich yoiing 
bachelors, tlie mysterious proceedings of the Fuch^hau, an old 
labyrinthine hostel, the head-quarters of a gang of thieves, who are 
commfindo‘d by a model caijtain, the Baron von Brand, a most fasci- 
nating person, W'ho enjoys the best society, nay that of royalty itself, 
and exchanges the rCdes of exquisite and robber with most admirable 
facility, and escapes from the }K»lice in his very house, through the 
assistance of a royal duke, who is his dujio to tho last. TJie main idea of 
the book is to pro<luce a kind of antagonistic nmiance to “ Uncle Tc«n’s 
(Miiu,” and to show thereby tliat the suflerings of the white slave 
in Europe, are worst* even than those wliich tho negro endures acx'oss 
the, Atlantic ; the author may here ai'.d there steep his pencil in 
too dark colours, but mueli is undeniably true. The stt>ry is very 
prolix (four appears now to be the standard nnriiher of volumes for a 
German novel) ; eacli scene is wrought out witli a minuteness and 
circumstantiality which ends by being veiy tedious. In the desca'ip- 
tiori of localities, edifices, and of seasons, we are somewhat mnNided ‘ 
of Dickens, only that wonderful gift of seizing the physiogonomy 
of a place, and rendering it all sentient witli his own humorous 
spirit, is not to be met with. Thieves and rogues, whom’ we had 
thought in our innocence to bo scarcer in Germany than elsewhere, 
take up too large a proportion of tho story, and there arc some 
scenes in the Eugdne Sue style of helpless misery, which might havc^ 
been omitted. 

The war seems to have liad a more blighting effect on the mer- 
curial temjK*rament of the French than it has caused in this country 
or in Germany, for the hooks that have reached us are few, and arc 
not of great importance. 

Elie Berthet” has made a literary " esi^ploitati&iir of the "Catacombes 
de Paris, in shape of a novel whose date is fixed in the latter 

w Cataeombes de Paris.” Par Elie Berthet. Bruxelles: Meline, Cans, 

et Cie. 1854. « 
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ptrt of tk© r&pi of Louis XT. It ii written in n good^ easy, lively 
4yley and may be read with much intereet. Only part has 

. y«^ ap|MMxed. Fhihppe de Lussat^ 9jgk a^Htoof^ you^; 4oqueiit» 
^'^geiiereu.s, filled with the vague hopes md precursory aej^ratiouB which 
mre starting into life long.befiu« the revolution.^ ia ifche favoured 
lov^ of ^«^rese de Villeneuve, the daughter of a firnUer^eri^^ the 
latter, of course, hard, rich, and grasping. Th^yoong avoc^a, in con- 
sequ^uec of hk propagation of liber^ opiniona in a gasseite, gets con-< 
signed to the Btu^lk ; and we are introduced again to osr old friend 
De Lausay, whose hexoic end has, we fear, in the eyes of most, cast 
an obliterating lustre over the cruelty and avaiioe with which, during 
a long life, he performed his functions of head gaoler to royalty and 
its fiirVouritesL The book before us does not go deep into the social life 
of the period ; the false glitter, heltrtlessness, and immorality of la 
Imde voLk hi portrayed in spirited touches. The title of the story is 
justified by the use that is somewhat artistically made of the Oata- 
combes to give scenes of mystery and interest to tlie talc. The hero 
and his friends find in these subterranean labyrinths of dateless 
memory a retreat for their perilous labours, and individuals of &r 
more questionable character plot there in security agauist the world 
above them. 

Henri Murger’s tale, Los Buveurs d*Eau,”^® which originally ap- 
^seared in the “ Bevue des Deux-Moiides,” has been reprinted, like all 
the productions of this pleasant writer ; it is a oheerfid book, of a 
quiet and modest tone ; it has no<lazzlmg passages, but contains r&aiiy 
interesting delineations of artist life. The name of the book is that of 
a society of ai^tists associated through love of ai’t and endeavours to 
effect its advancement; and the episodes are taken from the expe- 
riences of the membeiu of the Society i»f “Les Buveurs d’Eiiu.” 

Two small volumes of " Les Fcjnraes de la Revolution, by M. 
Michelet, deserve notice, — characterized by the loyal and sympathetic 
spirit which distinguishes this eloquent -writer. The portraits are 
princspHiJy composed from those which ai’e scattered through his 
‘^History of the Revolution.” Many, however, of the articles ai-e new, 
othei’s entirely re-monlded. 

The English language lias njccived much service at the hands of 
Mr._ E. B. Bostwick, pTOfessor of Oriental Languages in the East 
College, Haiieybuiy,. The Fables of Peli>ay, pr Belj^i,^^ have 
Imown to the European public in fragmentaiy ^uid modified 
fcffmsj blit we now possess them in the full drapery of the best 
Oriental version, through the present translation of a moat distin- 
English Orient^t. The first translation into a' European 

d'Bau/’ Par Henri Murger. BraxelioB: Meline, Cabs, «t 
LiviJiiritio: Mtoe aUiBOtt. Leiprig: J. Melin©. 1854. 

/'lie* Fawme* ^ k Revolution.” Pw J. . Bcttxelles etLeipxig: 
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transUtod Into Rose and T€sr«e** 'By 
T.&rSf* F.8.A., M.B.A.S, Hetitibrd; 3l»pbeii Ausfin. 
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language liras made oilit' of a Hebrew^ Veraiwi^ ‘by a mirnkt Jdhn of 
Captia, towanls the end of the fifteenth century: t)^ wae in Latin, 
and varicnte : translations were made firom it £uiie to into 
other languages. Other translatioiis out of other rersioha ifrere made-^ 
pieoern^ ftom time to time by tnricm aifthcHra 
complete translation made of the dhilxirate fNmian 
Yai^, entitled ^‘Anvur^i-Sahali^ or, the Lights of OanopueL** Tbe fliibtaa 
are said to be o^rinueval antiquity, and to Have been 
by the order of Cfhosroes, or Nushtrvran the Just, (a 
Jastinian, and in whose teign Mahomet wea boim),otttof thelanjl^C^^ 
of Hmdostan into Persian. Husain Vais, however, compietety re^. 
modelled the work, and illustrated it with maxims and quotations 
from tho best Persian poets. Fables that have come down with a 
fresh seal of approval through perliaps some thousand generations of 
^'articulately^-’Spes^^ might well expect a favourable reawption 

at the present moment, when the public attention is turned so intcmtly 
on the East, and more especially as the book appears bearing on its 
page of dedication the augnst name of the Queen of England, and is 
issued with a perfection of ty]>e and execution not common even in 
this land of good printing. These fables deserve certainly to be as 
widely known as those of ^Esop : thoyxiontain, it is true, considerable 
Oriental prolixity, a great deal of hyperbole, redundancy, and itera- 
tion of metaphor; but they contain more wit, imagination, and 
invention, .and quite, as much practical good sense as those of the 
Greek fabulist. Bonie of the distichs-aro admirable for terseness 
and truths as this for instance — ^ 

“ lie that is fainous, Sadi, never dies. 

Jiut he is truiy dead whom wtn despise.** 

Mr. De Quincey has this quarter another volume of “ Otave and 
Gay;”-- the latter element, however, is by no means the most attractive. 
He Qiiincoy’s humour is very German, and very prosy. I'&a volame 
contains a fine philosophical disquisition on "War,** setting for^ihe 
old and awful truth that " Carnage is after all God’s d0iiXghWf!^and 
eloquently sermonizing on its necessity and moral beauty A liberal 
distribution of this treiitise among the Peace Society m%ht poi^ibiy 
bo advisable. There are other powerfully written papers, one of 
which is " The English Mail Coach,” 

Mr. Bohn’s press proceeds, in «pite of the war, 'with its accustomed 
regularity. ^ Burke’s Worlra,”^* in a portable and readable form, has 
long beeu'a desideratum, " Lamb’s Dramatic Poets”^ have appeared, 
and “ Cowper”*® is being completed in this series. 

** SeketionB, Grave and Gay.” %T3)oinaa deQuinoey. iSdinbnigh : Jamas 
Hogg. 

» “The Woriw of the Right Hen. Edmund Burke. Ijondon t, B(An. 1854. 

« <<Speoiiii«aa .of Engiiah Poeti.” By Cbarlea Laiab. Iioudoa: 

Henry G. Bohn. 1854. . 

» 'Km Works . of .WUtiua tWMr, With a life of the Author.*' By Boberi 
Southey. Loudon: Bobo.' 18(4.. '. * ^ . 
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S OME fivc-and-twenty or thirty years ago a number of young Art- 
st\idenlH at Munich, of serious minds and enthusiastic teiriperwtoent, 
shocked by the prosaic worldliiiess into which Art had sunk,' 'and dis- 
con tented with the routineof^' academic*' painting and its results, resolved 
upon starting on a new course. Their minds had been fed with the 
‘‘romantic” literature which sprang up in Germany under the prtjs- 
suro of the French invasion, inflamed the national sentiment during 
the excitement of the “ war of liberation,” and the echoes and reminis- 
cences of which were still loud and melodious. Fouqud, Tieck, Novalis, 
Frederic Sehlegel, the Stolbergs hall, in song, in story, and in philo- 
sophy, set forth the glories of* the medispval times ; the brothers Boissore 
had rediscovered Gothic architecture and “ Christian Art their col- 
lection of early Flemish and German |ncturcs, gathered with singular 
assiduity and untiring devotion, duriiig many years of almost Don- 
Quixotio adventure, from secularised convents, from the dark garrets 
and dusty stoi*e-rooms of half Europe, had been housed at Munich ; 
and King Lewis was busy restoring old Gothic churches, and building 
and decorating new ones after the ancient style. The era of German 
Puscyism was just going out, and that of l^uginism had just begun. 
Our young artists, mostly Roman Catholics, or on the way to it, aspiring, 
enthusiastic young men, with not many clear views in their sanguino 
hejvls, saw clearly one thing : 'f hat the “ Greek ideal” and the imitation 
of Raphael, that the established canon of the academies, had not led 
Art into pleasant plactcs ; that, indeed, ever since the days of Rapha<d 
the Art of painting liad taken a downward course. Whereupon they 
resolved to go back behind Raphael, to ignore him, as it were, to revert 
to hu teaxihers, to IVrugino and the naif “ Christian” painters of the 
lifbeenth century, and they called themselves Pre-Raphaelites. There 
, weremejj of great talent amongst them ; and what they did and do 
can no# already be judged. The work.s of the masters and disciples 
of that soliool, of (iverbeck, Shadow, Veit, Heinricli Hess, Steinle, 
and others, are known to all tourists ; greatly admired by many, re* 
spectfully acknowledged by all. With every respect, on our part, too, 
for the intentions, the talent, and the labours of these men, we are yci 
constrained to say that they were and are in error. To pimsue the 
conventional path of Art they found ready-made for them, certainly, 
was hopeless and ignoble ; to nee that it was so was honest and ingenious • 
to look out for a new way was brave and manly ; but to go back four 
3iuj|4red years, to iynore Raphael and the realities of history and of 
life, w:w impossible, A man, or painter, may be behind, or before, his 
time ; but he belongs to it, and he can truly express^ only the thoughts, 
beliefls, and manners Of it, and of none other. Raphaet himself began 
and ended true to the realities of Ins life. The pious 'alFectionate home 
of the simple Sanzio family of Urbino *, the bright thoughts of the 
student of Floirence; tho “new heaven and new earth” which the 
disinterred “ Grecian ’beahty opened to those large round' eyes of 
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hfe; and, finally, the gorgeous court of Pope Julius, with its pagan 
spirit under Cliristian forms, are all to be found in his works. Over])eck 
went upon the princii>le that Art should serve the highest x^urposes 
only, those of religion ; very nobly thought ; but then ho ought to 
have found out what the re^ly beiievetl religion which nourished, tjoai 
moved the people of his time was, and to paint, symboUae, ande:Kpri^ 
it by his art. That was, perhaps, not very easy to do ; but, eertainly, 
it ought not to have been difficult to sec the pretty marble fountain 
(in his great picture at Frankfort), with the Virgin Mary presiding 
over it, i.*? ?fol the symbol of tlie religion, nor his sentimental Christ an 
adequate representation of the Saviour of these latter days. — ^Thus 
much of the Pre-Eaxd\aclites who arose in Germany nearly a genera- 
tion ago. 

And now, in our own time, tlusre have risen amongst us also young 
artists of serious disposition and acjcnowledged talent, who have adopted 
the appellation of J^re-Kaphaelites, have revolted against the nmtine 
of tho academy, and have reverted — ^not to the Prc-Kaphaolitic painters 
of Italy, but to ever-new Nature, the great mother and k^acher of 
all times and all learners. We believe they luivt* entered a safer path 
than their precursors at Munich, after whom they call themselves, — 
not hapx^ily, wo must say ; for in their case the name sounds more like 
a conceit than a summaiy of jiurpose or meaning. We suppose the 
|n*incLplc 'Nvhich they meant to iissert against the imitators of tho 
great Italian was that of Naturalism versus Idealism, which is by no 
means a novel feat in the history of painting ; but which received its 
highest expression and vindication not by anyPr^-Raphaelitic painters, 
but by masters of the German school of Kaphaers own time and e^er 
his time : Diirer, Kranach, the llollxjins, wliose distinguishing charac- 
teristic is a loving and reverent fidelity to nature and concrete fact. 
These men of “GoM/c” veracity, are the reiil leaders and patterns of 
our Pre-llaphaelites, and it is to these that ther designation of their 
school ought to have pointed ; not to tho Italians of the fifteenth 
century, who followed traditional types, cared mainly for the rendering 
of certain exalted states of the “ inner man,” and very little 
realities or accessories — tho very reverse of the characteristics of our 
young artists in question. However, our objection applies only to 
their name, and by no means to their enterprise, which we regard as a 
wholesome reaction against conventional uianities ; therefore, as a 
hopeful sign, and of an interest that reaches beyond the artistic ; and 
as a timely start that may lead to better things, Diderot tells of a 
friend of his, a painter of great talent, w'ho had been educated at the 
French Academy, and who, always before begiiming a picture, went 
down on his knees and prayed to bo delivered from the model I Our 
young friends are somewhat in the position of that French artist. 
Seeing how the old routine had deadened sincerity and originality ; 
how the imitation of the ancient masters had esiaranged modern Art from 
modern life, they seem to have said to themselves : Let us have done 
with that ; let us go to Kature and to such truths as God has placed 
around us ; let us paint that j it will be something true, at all events. 
It was honest and a modest beginning. Kegarded as the sole aim and 
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end of Art, it would bo a fatal mistako ; otherwise the daguerreotype 
would be the highest artist, which we all teel that it is not. The 
mere ftiithlul copying of indifferent nature is not the ultimate office of 
Man ha 9 to put something of himself, some ideal thing, into his 
'picture ; ho always does.* We all of us we for ever bent to impress 
our image upon our work and upon the world around us, Society 
itself, as well as civilization and the "progress of the species,” are 
founded upon that. N either does the artist take all things indifferently : 
ho chooses and discriminates, guides our eyo, and interprets nature for 
us. We do not thank the painter whose picture does not put ua into 
some mood or other, which ho must himself have first felt and “ put 
into bis picture.” As a beginning then, Pre-Raphaelism is to be com- 
mended for honestly and meekly associating itself with tlie work and 
thought of the time; for resolving to he with us andof us. and for refusing 
to let a mist of the so-called ideal and beautiful blind it to the rough 
realities of the world we live in. Each time has its task ; and that of 
ours — the peculiar w'ork laid upon us hy the mute instincts of mankind, 
as well as hy the lessons of our be.^t luul sincerest minds, the salt of 
our earth — is, not to go for heautv, but for use and truth. Beauty, 
wc all hope, may and shall he added to it ; but beauty radiates from 
the perti*ct surface, and our work is still in the chaotic iinder-groimd 
has to be done more by faith than by sight, and we know not yet 
what its beauty will be. It is not a cksirabic time for the artist, who 
is happiest in the sunshine of social and spiritual opulence and un- 
questioned organizations. It was but last century that Europe declared 
itself banlirupt in these matters, and we are the heirs, heirs of debts 
and negjects. Practically, though not with words, we do acknowlt^dgc 
our poverty : the ambitious amongst us do but accumulate fresh stores, 
without the sense or tho joy of their lit application; and the cliaritable 
humbly limit their action to washing and cleansing. It is an existence 
of industrious sobcl* s.'idnosfi. We have heard it wittily reinmked 
that ours was a scavenger age ; we have to wash olf the accumu- 
lated dirt of generations. 

Again, it is an age of science too, the handmaiden of material 
knowledge. Wo arc mathcumticol and logical, Mieve in physical laws, 
and our imagination refuses to be fed with lies. The artist who will 
persist in speaking to im under these circumstancea— -not content with 
playing merely the part of adjunct to the upholsterer — must first of aU 
be true^ and tell us about things he has seen and known, so that, per- 
chance, we also may g^t to know them. The Greek artist was bound 
hy- law 4^ the stale to idealize ; the gods were beautified men, and the 
sculptor who " expounded ” them popularly in marble waa forbidden, 
under penalties, from being too true to nature.” The reltgiou was 
mythi^ ; the state wa«. closely identified with tho religion, aoid the 
enonni^ of mirodueing }>ortraits— -natural realities— into his works, 
was a of life and d^th to the artist. 

Thei* belfef of the middle ages condemned and feared taAsxee wt of 

* Aiti a) the JH^ operating upon the a saying of 

Btocv tniiA. tiiaa e^ 



<ml the bogintsjngf. The spkitiial eie:ipeat in sum ouly^ and his 
]!«dation to a- higher worlds were realities worthy, of -concern. The 
painters^ not bj the oosstraint of law, but by the law of hberty, being 
JJiled wi1|{i the thought of their time, embodied that thought in my- 
thical representatioss, in the face» (the ex{Mreeaio& of. the soul) of* hea-*^ 
Tenly vii'gios and saintly martyrs. The £.e£brmation brought^ reaction. 
Sincere men were driven to the facts of concrete life, and to roap^t 
comnK)u things. Nature, too, was the worl Jl Ood, and aeeeptea as 
such: whatever reported revelation of Him may be douljtlGil^ this 
visible one, with wonders of its oa^n, must be true. Naturalism aroao ; 
noWoat in the school we namt^d, it was carried to the extreme of 
znaterialisin by the Butch j)aint€‘r!i; inio to the charaoter of their 
people and climate, we must pronounce them also succh^ssIuI in ^heir 
way, and even innoctait. Sincere works only, siuh into which the 
artist has deposited tlie truth that was in him$, possess th($ eleiuents 
of endirraixcc. Which English pictures of last cientury do we care 
most for ? Sir Joshua’s portraits, Hogarth’s stories of Hie and mating, 
and Gainsborough’s bits of England.” Indeed English painting 
altogether dates only from these modern periods of realism ; the orga- 
nization of the Knglishman is stubbornly sincere, and he is ginguhirly 
awkward when leaving th(^ t^rrajlrma of his realities. Accordingly it 
is the laiidscapc^-painter who has arrived at the highest sucem anruuigjSt 
us. He depicts things which lie knows, and which wo know. This 
is the earth, our dwelling-pliict;. the mother uml nourisher of us all. 
These are the green hilh, the cloudy skies, tlio sha<ly lanes and yellow 
fields of our happy land. Those oj'o th(j inoofis and humcmn^thi* 
smiles and frowns of our (diniute. This the itobie platfi^mi ^pointed 
to us to work and wu)rsliip thereon, the scenes amidst whidi we an? 
destined to love, to suffer, and to do. We sec the fresh breezy 
morning, arousing energy aj\d exertion ; the blazing H»d*day with 
golden harvests \ the gloomy coppice and the ri^>pUiiig brook, telling 
its secrets to sileuco and you ; the calm valley, with lengthening sha- 
dows and distant spire, awakening old thoughts in your broaHt, like 
those of Bante’s wanderer wlien he heard the evening beUs an jMbMgtlt"”* 
of home. These things the {Kiinter still shows us, and we answer, Yes, 
this is true ; this we have seen and felt, and wc thank him. for recording 
it for us. Why should not our public and domestic life be capable of 
similar trw^ recordings ? Snch as we are, aae ; and always a living 
dog is better than a dead lion. In the Bresdon Gallery are two Ma- 
donnas of transcendent merit but une<)uai celebrity. Haphaei’s heaven- 
descended Yirgin-Motlier, with iinap^dcable things in her dreamy sum- 
namhulc' eyes, a Pope and a Samt wm^hipping in the clouds, and two 
cherxibs lo^ii^ on, is known to all the world. Theother, less known, 
ia by the younger Holbein.; his Madonna^ also; is a bcautifid woman, 
and such as? may deaerre hesuven^ but ae yet b^emgs to our earth ; and 
she is surrounded hy a wurfchy boigoinaster of Basle mtd his family ; 
wife, deter, sons and daughters, ali.'^ done to the Ide” as they appeared 
in their holiday costume of the sixteenth century ; — sturdy, innocent, 
Teutonic phydognomies^ with tho; stamp of their time upon them, and 
the living spiadt o£ thsee huudred yeans ago sidll looking out upon us 
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irom their “ speaking eyes.** Naturalism and Idealism, both in highest 
excellence, are therein close proximity, challenging critical comparison, 
which we will not venture on ; yet will timidly confess that we tafee a 
heartier interest in the burgomaster-picture than in tliat of ^an Bisto, 
'^Not but that the latter gave us more of w'hat is called “pleasure;” 

* but we were always half afraid of the mood it inspired, while the clFect 
of the other was like that of the fresh air and the mountains. 

We have been led into these remarks by the llev. Edward Young’s 
jmTiiphlet on “ Art,”' which consists in great part of a running criti- 
(•isni on our Pre-llnphaelite artists, and their prophet, Mr. Buskin. Jt 
treats of painting, music, and architecture under the four aspects of 
the technical, the uosthetical, tho expressive, and the ideal element. 
The author shows himself an enthusiastic lover of art, and an accom- 
plished amateur according to conventional tradition. Baphaers “ School 
of Athens,” the Apollo, and the Laoeoon are rapturously held up as 
the perfect ideals to be aspired after. Piunindful, if not unaware, of 
the practical rt'sults of this assthetic doctrine, visible wherever it has 
been followed (and it has more or less been followed every wlierc), sind 
what sort of works of art the “ classical ” artists of these two centuries 
past. have produced, the author wdnds up without misgivings: “As 
regards the ideal in art, let mo conclude by putting my meaning in a 
single instance — The Apollo Jiehidcre*' Ts not this a very striking 
“ instance ” how little talk about art amongst us is expected to be 
serious? Mr, Young emphatically condemns tho conception 

of Christ in Michael Augolo*.s Last Judgment, “it has the brand of 
Borne” (p. 70); and yet it never seems to have occurred to liim that an 
artist otgonius, and whose theory of the universe was taken from the 
Bible, which the lleverent author upholds and “always goes to,” could 
not possibly embody hin ideal after the manner of the Greek Apollo, 
which is a deification of the hodily man; beauty even at the sacrifice 
of truth ; for Mr, Yourig informs us exuitingly that one of the Apollo 
legs is several indies longer than the other ! 

To an avl-lover of that stamp, the practice of the Pre-Baphaelites 
'theories of Mr, Buskin must naturally be a stumbling-block 
and foolishness. Accordingly he has no charity with tho former, and 
no end of quarrel, evidently carried on con aftwre, with the latter ; whom, 
however, he allows to possess “ an innate sense of beauty.” Mr. Buskin’s 
frequent dogmatisms are inviting enough to antagonistic criticism ; but 
a, writer of such intensity of conviction has a right to bo construed with 
the utmost candour, balancing the occasional extravagance of the letter 
by tlie general truth of the spirit ; and to Mr. Buskin belongs the 
special merit of recalling to manliness, veracity, and morality, human 
.occupations^ noble in themselves, but too long given over to the domain 
-of dilettantism and convontionalism. Neither would wc quarrel with 
Mr. Young, whose little liook gives evidence of educated taste, a culti* 
vated mind, and a praisewortliy desire to enlighten the good people of 

' “Arty its CmtitUtion snd Capadtiee, populnrly Conindmd, being the First 
of Two Leotor<% <ni the Use and Abuse of Art, “ Delivered at Bfifftol, January 1 C, 
1854, and pahlii^ by request By the Bev. Edward Young. Bristol. 1864. 
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Bristol in matters o&sthetical ; «u[id we sincerely hope that ‘‘the autho- 
rities ” of that aneient city have lost no time in placing their cast of 
the divine Apollo according to Mr. Young^s suggestion, so that the 
latter may bo no longer “ uneasy about his (the Apollo’s) position 
amongst us.” 

Professor Visclier, of Tubingen, has given to the “ learned ” world 
the third volume of his that is to say, the third volume 

of the second division of the third part, forming in itself a stout volume 
of nigh 80() pages — think of that, gentle reader, and respect the task 
of a painful reviewer ! - We have heard of a (German professor of the 
last century who lectured ten years on the first chapter of Isaiah, and 
hud reached the six;teenth verse, when death finished his “ course.” TTie 
^v'ork before us gives evidence that that worthy class still contains men 
untouched by the haste and hurry of our time ; and who, firmly fixed 
in their centre of gravity, the Eaikeder, present to a careless superficial 
world patterns of calm conscientious Qrundlichkeit, Steady, imper* 
turbable, like the guards, they face the quick charge of time : La garde 
meurt mais ne se rend pas. Indeed, it is not only the temper but aJso 
the arrangement and use of the materiel which give to this peaceable 
book so martial an aspect. On the very opening page we are met in this 
formidable way : — 

“ C. Of Painting, a. The essence (das WesenS of Painfing. a. In General. 

§ 6-18. Although the art of sculpture lavs hold of and represents onlv that 
part of the phenomenon of things which is the object of visual touch {des 
tastendm Sehm), we have yet noticed in its most i)erfcct works a deep want 
and an impulse to overcome it. The manifestations of this impulse point 
already towards another mode of fantasy, wliich also finds its expres> 
sion in beautifying playful fancies of the imagination (im vertchiinernden 
/S!pieltrie6)y but which must now come into active operation ; it is that which 
is founded upon complete sight,” &c. &c. 

And in such manner every paragraph begins with a massive, stunning 
blow at your head, and then proceeds in a more Christian style to 
modify and explain it — to rub it down and bring you back to yoursejjgjaL,^ 
again ; so that after you have borne it for a cliapter or two, yWTeSn 
to ask whether it is really your duty to submit to such uncomfortable 
treatment. Upon which, indeed, the Professor may refer you to his 
title-page, and say : My book, you see, is written “ for the use of lec- 
turers ” — a handbook, not for such as you, but for thick-skulled col- 
leagues of mine, who love a stimulating blow as intellectual cayenne, 
sharpening the appetite. * To which wo have nothing to reply except 
that it Is a pity that a wpositoiy of much valuable and interesting 
knowledge, as we really take this book to be, should be so hedged 
round with distraction and headaches as to be almost inaccessible to 
ordinary mortiJs ; and that thoughts that are ingenious and sane in 
themselves, and therefore adapted for men with living souls, should be 

* Aestbetik oder ^i^iaHenschaft dei Sohfinen. Zum Gebrauch fiir Vorletungen 
von ]>r. F. C. Visober, ordentiichem P^eisor dier Aesthetic und deutschea Litentur 
an der Univenitat au TUbingoi. Uritter The&i; Die Kunnilehre. Zweiter 
Abseboitt; die Ktlnste. DrittesHeft: l^Malerei. Stuttgart. 1864." 
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clothed m that maddening- Hegelian dialect fit only for diaembodiecl 

ghosts ! 

It is no good sign for any practfeal branch ofliuman affairs, if there 
4 S much litorutiire or philosophy upon 'it: it shows that the innocent, 
productive lift* is goiui out of it, and self-c<xmplaccnt talkie has 
token its place. There was no Art-literature when Art itseS was 
great. The gifted man showed, not by bis words, but by hia works, 
wliat was to be admired. The example is the true* and the only 
teacher. It may be objected that Leonardo and Albrecht Diirer wrote 
books ; but they wrote upon technical anti .scientific matters, — records 
of their own experiences, in fact. Coraelius and KauTbach arc great 
painters of our day, but their works are “ sickliedli over writh the pale 
east of thought;” they pay the penalty of having breathed metor 
physical air. Metaphysics is a disc^e of the mind, says the healthy 
Goethe. Tlie mind, organized to exercise itself upon outer ol»jects, 
upon the Not-me^ as the metaphysician himself calls it, turning in- 
wardly upon itself, and gnawing at the 3Ie, “ Wc have drunk the 
wine, let us also swallow the cup,” as Carlyle says somewhere ; but 
which proves a very unimtritious and undlgestivemeal. Let us pity the 
poor metaphysician ; ho suffers for our .'<ins, and thinks he w'orks for 
our deliverance, while he only walks the treadmill of no-results. 

But let us do no injustice to our author ; liis metaphysical bias lies 
more in his style and mode of treatment tlian in his subject matter. 
The following extracts, roughly rendered into English, will show that 
ho who will overcome the outer difficulties of the boidc, will not en- 
tirely go without his reward. 

The advantage over tlie sculptor which the painter has in colour: — 

“ Forui shows tlie interior altogijtlicr cxicnnaJizt-d ; colour shows the exterior 
as the reflex of thi' interior — it expresses the soul. It presents the innermost 
w'orkhhop of life upon I he surface; it is an anpi-arancc sjuTad over the wliole, 
which (Kiiiuot of itself tie touched and haadled like form, but which merely 
displays tlm mysi-erioua working of the inner d(*pih, reflecting upon tlie surface 
blendings, fcnneututioij, mood of the whole being.’* . . . Thus, for example, 
“ highest sublimation of matter tliere is,’* is an object the sculptor has 

not succeeded hi wnidoriiig ; *■ on its surface a sparkling mirror, coloured and 
transparent, a coloured c*ry.sta.l radiating light and lightning, it gives ns glimpses 
of the hmermost ground of the .soul. But this wonderfm phenomenon serves 
OH not merely as an examph:, it is really tJie most iiitcixsified concentration of 
thfi effect of colour, as it is dispersed over the whole and over all bodies,, and 
only lisas intense m its dispersion. With tlie eye. Art has seized the world in 
a>]iew aanse, the whole world has now become an eye to it;** expression is 
nowtha Uiing aimed at, and “expression surpasses form,’**--pp, 518, 519. 

**Scmptxu*e' is a beautiful vessel of most precious, opaque metai, filled, to 
the bum, we know, with noblest ftaid. raintiug is a crystal cup, which 
lets its fiery contents shine tiirough.** — p. 520. 

a^^fiux, while sculpture could only occupy- itaelf wrtb. noble and 
beautiiul fbxms, with the ideal not the individual of nature ; paihtixtg, 
witli its greater capacity for expreMsion^ and having the modifying in- 
fiwencttiaf scenes groupiug, and accessories at command, fe less fimited 
i» ito i!ac^,.MEuLean toke in the meanest forms with advantage; — 

’^‘Place* wman- of a poor or unhamonioos appearance; of the 
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More or less hard onesidedness^ caused by tJic profininencse of cert«dn iadiua- 
tiona, fiioulties, or maybe of ditficidfc oosttructioiis and complications^ buJ 
testifymg- of a deep orif^nai juiture, by titc aide of a %iu’e ci^ed l:yf)icjil ol 
race, pure iu form,, not witJboufc iutelligeuce in cx^wession, but without the sal* 
of a special and personal combination of faoultujs, and you v. iU at once call 
the former the more picturesque of the two. .... The sun of painting 
shines over the just aud the unjust — L e., Ihc beau!.ilDl and the non-beautiful; 
^d as the fouuder of tlie Christian religion proclaimed — Blessed atx; the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven; so also iiro now the poor in 
form admitted to the heavenly consecration of Art. And this new law applies 
equally to tiic rest of nature. The animal, to appear picturesque, needs not 
only not to belong to a species of bomiliful form, it need not even neces- 
sarily be a beautifully-formed one of its own species, if but the character of 
its expression is liarmoiiiomsly coimcctcd with tlm whole; thus the painter 
may very well take in Die laxy, won^-out cart-horse, which the sculptor would 
be careful to shun. But it is the same also with the landscape; it need not 
possess that pure pure line, that clear distinct Jicss of colour and light, that 
bold and yet quiet outline of vegetation, pcculhtr to southern nature, and 
which for those reasons alone may be called ide.il; if it does hut. contain that 
sometliiiig whicli reminds us of the deep touch of human eouuteuante, of feho 
aigniiicarit glance of the human eye, by which wc. heconu' sesthet icolly recon- 
ciled to raw and unharnioiiiotis features. A glance al^uorlheni nature, and at 
‘iluysdacl,.^ as its exponent, u ill prove how here also lhi.> rupture between 
form aud expression, w'hcreby a ccrlfiiii disprcujortion of the former deepens 
the accent of the latter, ?nay l)e. more preftTuhle to painting, nay, must be so 

iu the full appreciation of its speeitic cliarjicter This new 

principle, in contrast to that ol plastic .,krt, might he called the democratic. 
One iteods no longer be heautilul in the sense of punjsfc form-development 
to be found worthy" of ontnincc into the gates of Irl -materiel. • . . yaint- 

iug has opened the gate tijroiigli which maiikimi can cuter in multitudes; 
not that every individual iudilfcrciitly, and wliatsocvi'r his appefwaiice,. should 
be admitted ; the empty mid munc is refused here, as in all Art ; poiaiing, too, 
has its nobility, but it stands to the nobdity of sculpture as tlm aristoenicy of 
culture to that of birth; <*.uuoblcd Is also Hit; lowly, lliat is the not-bcautil’ully 
born, if the unfavoured form has cliaracicr imprcs.scd upon it; ennobled Ls he 
who bears the *stamp of miud, although it bo worn on uneven and himpy 
brow.” — p. 5:;iy, 

A cheap reprint of Mr. Hu-skiu & chapter “ On the Nature of/xothic 
Architecture,”® auggosts a curious contrast between thelearned aesthetics 
of the German, and the popiihu* ethics of the English Art-philosoplier; 
The one is speculative and abstract, the other dogrnatte and oratorical : 
the one addresses the leanifid, the other the people ; the compatriot 
of Winckelmarai, of Lessing, and Goetluj, regards chLeBy the Beautiful, 
the aesthetic elefnent of Art (the Goiid and the True being under- 
stood as included in this), the countryman of Milton and Carlyle holds 
emphatically by the ethical element, tlie Good and the True, in full 
trust that the Beautiful must grow out of it ; the one is catholic (not 
J!toman)y the other puritan. One might be led far into the chamctcr- 
istics of nations as well aa of Art, by foliowintg up these dii&rouccs and 

3 On the Nature of Gothio Ar^itecture ; and Herein of the Ttue Functunui 
of the Workioan in Art.” By John Buridn, Eaq,, WLA. Tteprinted fiewn the 
sixth chapter of the second vol. of 2dr. Baskhi^s ** Stones of Venice. Ijondon : 
Smith, Slder, and Co. 1854. 
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their meanings whicli, however, space peremptorily forbids for the 
present. We will merely add that this publication is for the special 
benefit of the Working MerC % College ; which praiseworthy institution, 
we underntaiid, receives also other most practical and invaluable help 
from thij author. This is as it should be ; brave gifts bravely used. 
'J'he founders of the school of St. Luke took for their motto:“P^r levare 
gli ochi dalla terra id cielo and to guide the artizan into the' pre- 
cincts of the artistic is indeed to “ raise his eyes.” 

Mr. Falkcner’s supplement to the “Museum of Classical Anti- 
quities,”* will be interenting to the arclueologist. It is illustrated 
with plans of theatres, prints of Greek coins (some very beautiful), 
and a map of Crete. The ancient Italian MS., which provides the 
matter, is well edited. 

Kational objections have been ofton urged against the attempt to re- 
model an existing book, or to engraft on it new matter by another 
liand. The work before us is an example of this process. To a sketch 
of the “ History of Painting,” by M. Valentin, the English translator, 
besides numerous additions or comments on the text, has endeavoured 
to unite a Handbook to the PlngUsh Galleries.^ We do not think her 
success likely to diminish the scepticism attaching to works contrived 
thus to pay a double debt, and remodelled by a second author. 

The plan is, in lact, too vast ; and the later pur|)ose of the book 
(to take this first) receives hence scry imperfect accomplishment. 
Waagen’s three large volumes on the “Treasures of Art in Great 
Hritain” have furnished Lady Jervis indeed with an index of pictures 
in English galleries, to which she has made some careful additions : 
but an index of names — and of these how many scarcely known to 
students, lar less to fame ! — forms in no sense a handbook to our gal- 
leries, useful to the half-informed and ilic ignorant, whom the editor 
speeially addresses. Some account of the painters, and some description 
of their works, are obvious requisitions to such a guide : and either, 
even when executed, as by Kuglcr and Waagen, with, careful conden- 
sation, sulHeiont to lill several volumes. We doubt hence, whether, 
■"‘S<3[l-w^'.tside the unfortunate selection of so vague and diffuse a work 
as V4entin for the historical basis, the plan could be accomplished 
within reasonable limits : and, os it stands, want of space renders Lady 
Jervis’s description of the paintings, adde(l in general to the French 
biography, little Tuore than a catalogue of names identical with the 
contents of her index. Description and discrimination are very scantily 
attempted ; and the uninformed will look in vain for guidance on the 
comparative merits, characteristic points, or genuineness of the indi- 
vidual work before them. 

M. Valentin’s original volume (to turn to the historical portion of 
“ Painting and Painters”) we have never seen ; but Lady Jervis’s own 


^ A Description of ^n»e Important Tbeatres, and other Bemaius in Crete. 
From a History of Candia,. Hy Onorio Belli, in 1586. Being a Sapplement 
to the ‘Museum of Classical Antiquities.*” By Edward Falkener. London: 
IVubner and Co. 1854. 

'■* Painting and Celebrated Painters, Ancient and Modem.’* Edited by Lady 
Jervis White Jervua ^ vols, London : Karat and Blackett. 1854. 
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criticism on it in her preface, should have sufficiently warned her that 
it was too flimsy and inaccurate to deserve cither translation or recti- 
fying additions. The writer’s idea of the history of art seems con- 
fined to a series of vague generalities, on a few principal names, by 
way of characterization, — biographies embodying every legendary and 
meaningless anecdote, — with a total absence of philosophical view, 
historical analysis, or correct and definite detail. Much, in a subject 
so vast and so fruitful must, we know, be necessarily sacrificed in a 
sketch: yet Kugler’s “ Schools of Italy,** pn)V(?s that it is possible to 
combine within a short space a historical summary eminently aecurato 
and characteristic: abundant in detail, and not deficient in philosoj)hieaI 
generalization. So little is proportion observed inM. Viilentiu’s work, 
that while more than five pages arc sacrificed to the honour of 
Haphael Mongs, twenty-two exhahst the entire interval from Cimahue 
to Leonardo da Vinci; and the sole attempt to indicate the vast do- 
velopniont of three centuries, is contained in the following singular 
paragraph : — 

“ Wft arc now entering upon a portion of the history of Itidian painting, 
to which f)ublic attontion in this country lias re(’.cu1ly been dinx'tcd with in- 
creasing earnestness, by the labours of eertain English nrtists, ^Jio have imi- 
tated peculiarities of style in the works of tliis period. We, of course, allude 
to the Prc-lliiphaclist s, or imincdialc prcdceessors of Kaflaello Sanzio dTJrbiuo 
— a series of painters possessed of nigh eKceulive jiower .'is illustralors of 
Christian art, and deep devotional feeling, who exhibited elaborate manipnla- 
tion, simplicity of treatment, and purify of eolour; these rccoinmcndatioiis 
were, however, combincil with deficione\ of freedom, and an air of artitloia) 
merit, that ratlicr repels the unart istic speetator, used to a more liberal intcr- 
liretation of the beautiful.” — )). 

Conceding all wc can to a foreigner and to a lady, we confess we find 
it difficult to intorj)ret this criticism into beauty or meaning, Ify 
way of illustration, wo j»rescntly find Masaccio greJuped with Perugino, 
as “ labourers in this vineyard.'* Two men more opposed in almost 
every tendency, could scarcely have been selected irom tlie whole 
range of Italian artists. It appears to be enough to the 
both undeniably sliarc in the common ground of chronological pre- 
cedence to Kaphael— just as Sliakespcarc and ]>ryden might be de- 
scribed as “ Pre-VVord.sworthian :** — but would this classification 
greatly assist the student of English jK>otry ? 

On minor faults — blunders so palpable as the assignment of Jlron- 
zino’s name to G. Allori (p. 135), or the statement that Haphael 
studied from M. Angelo’s “ Last Judgment” (p. 152) — with ini.s- 
spclling among the names so frequent as to suggest ignorance some- 
where of Italian — (Driamante, p. 81, Vorocchia, pp. 83, 87, P«ntonno, 
pp. 125, 133, Alonno, p. 137, Udine>, p,- 154, Fn'aai, pp. 2l5,223)~-w'o 
nee<l not dwell. Even during the last century, when Ftdibicn and Du 
Fresnoy were authorities, a work so radically defective as M. Valentin’s 
would have deserved no favour ; — after the accurate and philosophical 
criticism of Forster, Ilumohr, Passavaht, Kugler, Eastlake, Iiu.skin, 
and so many others, it as little merits reproduction in England as 
Mannonters “ Observations on Shakespeare.” Tliis opinion may sp^u'e 
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us the necessity of giving? spoi-irncns of the English editor’s attempts 
to enlarge or correct her original. Her preface. seems to assign herself 
“ a limited hnawkclge of i>ainting, and an almost unlimited ignorance 
of painters.” From this confession of qualifications for enga^ng 
in a work requiring, for any true success, original genius or jwitiont 
rescarcli, we wish we could dissent. But if, giving up the attempt to 
combine within a short space the “History of Art, and a Guide to 
WtM’ks of Art in England,” Lady Jervis would fiimisli us with a careful 
ahridgnjent of Waagen’s hook, with the additions her own observa- 
tion or diligence may qualify her to make, she might fulfil the un at- 
tained object of the present publication, and rendci* essential service to 
the ever-inereasing visitors to English galleries. 

Our limited space precludes us from noticing M. Chevrcul’s excel- 
lent work® with the fulness which it m(U*its. The author has been 
engaged for ten years, as superintendent of the dyeing department at 
the Gobelins, in the study and practice of colouring. We have here 
an ex])ansion of some lectures dedivored hy him at j\\ris and Lyons, to 
maimlaeturers, ariizaus, and others, on ‘ Contrasts of ( -olours’ : a familiar 
phrase, expressing something which everybody may be said to practise, 
few or none to undmliind. All, at least, engaged in the pursuit of 
ornarnental art are obliged to deal tant hien qua mnl^ with this subject 
of contrast in colour. And yet, as far as we know, this is the first time 
that the endeavour has been made to fonnularize, i)i words, tables, and 
diagrams, a system of liannoiiious colouring which should be applicable 
to all the. ornamental arts, from the painting of windows in cathedrals 
to the arrangement of fiowers in a parteiTe or rib])onsin a lady’s bonnet. 
Decorations of every kind, and in every style, of ceiling, wall, window, 
and floor, in buildings, private and public, ecelcsiasticid and civil, may 
here find rules which they w'ill do well to “ read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest,” 

The great superiority of the French colourists to ours i!i all that 
GomQB under the head of Decorative Art, has long been acknowledged : 
it is at least as striking as our superiority to them in tlie higher walks 
ifif*Sfefe:r;:pal, portrait, and landscape colouring. Wliatever other reasons 
may be* assigned for this difference, it is certain that the French have 
for a much longer i>eriod enjoyed idle advantages of Schools of Design, 
and natwrahy possess a far greater aptitude for the inetliodical appli- 
cation in rules in all tUpartmeuLs of life. The exquisite adjustment of 
coloui'S itt the East Imlian department in the Exhibition of ’53, must 
have struck every ob.^iirver. The consideration of to what national 
characteristic this may be attributed, might ojHjn up intei’esting dis- 
coveries on the differing organizations ajid perceptions of colour among 
ddfei^t ocaoes, jukI the circumstances tending to secure such develop- 
ments; 

PriSMiflM of aofd Contrast of Coloars, andihoir Application 

to tho .Ax«ii. By M. E. Chevreul. IVaiuilated from ths IVcaieh, by CWies 
Mariol i im. 
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Aut. L— Memoirs of the Court of Austria. 

(Jrachirhtr ostrrivluarhfn Jlo/a and Adeh and dev oHtvc'udiU- 
i’hcn DlpJomatU]. Voii Dr. Hduiml Vchsu. {lliHtortf of the 
Austrian Court (Did Aristtfcracif, and of the Amtrian 
Dijdouiaeti. V(5hsi*.) Jii eleven vola. Jlaui- 

burgh: 1 lofiiuiiii and Caiupe. 1S51 — isr^y. 

I 'l’ is ii subject of g<‘nornl ( tnnpliiiiU among the literary men of 
(jcriiiany, that since tliey have no r(‘vi(*NVs or litei*ary 

journals by which ik'w books may in»ide known to tbo public : 
and Ibrcigm-rs arc cMnisUintly wondering by wbat iiniebinery the 
Tiiultitudinous works wliicli issue iroin the German press can be 
made to ol»tain n reniuncraiive circiilutioii. With regard 
bot»ks, however, tin? eensorshij) supplies tjiis want. It may be 
considered as a govenimontal pulling institution, by which iusig- 
niiicant hooks are made notorious and im apathetic public is 
roused into curiosity. In tlie case of works hy celebrated authors 
— Ilciiie’s** V'erinischteScliriften,” for example — the censorsliip is 
indeed sometimes too tardy in its jiction to have any apprci-iahle 
ellecl as an advertising medium ; an eager public lias alrc.idy 
bought and read the hook before the prohibition comes. But the 
productions of less famous writers often acquire by inean.s of the 
censorship an interest wliich they could not possess in any other 
character than that of forbidden fruit. * Nay, the feeblest ol' feeble 
epigrams hy which an English periodical attempts to satirize the 
liahits of foreign royalty is made the subject of the newsman's 
wiuk.s and the reader’s curiosity solely hy means of this govern- 
ment aid. 

[Vol. LXin. No. CXXIV.]— NEW.SE21IK5, Vol? YII. No. II. X 
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Dr. A^ehsc’s “ History of the Oermau Courts since the Reforma- 
tion” — a work already extending to twenty-eight volumes and liot 
yet complete — has experienced peculiar benefits from the censor- 
ship ; for several of the German governments have had the naivete 
to prohibit the volumes relating to their own court, and at the 
same time to admit the volumes relating to other courts — Ofinimo 
ama la gnstlzia nella ensa d'altrui, says the Italian proverb ; in 
otliov words, “ We all think truth a good thing for our neigli- 
bonrs.” We have no doubt that this partial prohibition has con- 
tributed, not indeed mainly hut considerably, to the powerful effect 
which Dr. Vehse s work is said to have produced in Germany. 
Few works are sought for with greater avidity by non -literary 
readers — those readers who troubFe themselves little with theories 
and are strongly acted on by facts ; and among them itsinflueueo 
is said to ])e highly democratic. Yet it is by no meiuis a tendenZ’ 
schrift — a work in which the materials are arranged with a view 
to a special inforonco. We understand that Dr. Vehso himself is 
no hot democrat, but a moderate liberal ; and we must do him 
the justice to say that, so far as we are acquainted with liis 
volumes, we trace in them no spirit of partisanship. 

Besides the censorship, there are two other causes which we 
think will servo to explain the popularity of Dr, Vehse’s work. 
Germany has not, like France, been fertile in memoirs tind bio- 
graphies, which take the reader behind the scenes of history, and 
show majesty without its Avig, or aristoorati(j beauty with its 
rouge-pot ; nor has it, like England, had ample access to doeu- 
nji^uts Avhich throw liglit on the secret transactions of kings and 
ministers. Again, Germany is singuhu'ly deficient in that "middle 
stratum of literature which consists of works at once solid and 
popular, mid Avhich is so rich with us. German work-s are gciie- 
'ti'tw*^’!P»itteu cither for the learned or fur Damen — the latter des- 
tination unhappily implying a very low standard — either for those 
who are devoting themselves to a certoii^ Ijne of study with the 
thoroughness of a professor, or for thc;di9w||jk seek nothing higher 
in their I'eading than the diversion of kifPHle moment. Hence 
any work which addresses itself to intelligent men of the Avorld, 
and which will instruct without demanding any gredt intellectual 
eJSort or previous acquirement, is doubly welcome to our German 
neighbours ; and Dr. Vehse’s work, with all the deductions which 
may be made on the score of execution, is one of this class. But* 
readers who come to it with recollections of the piquancy of St. 
Simon or De Grammont, the quaint interest of Pepys, the gos- 
fiiping charm of Walpole, or the panoramic picturesqueness of 
IM^aulay, will find but slight gratification from its pages. . Dr. 
Vehse pretends to no art in the presentation of his materials ; he 
has chosen the plan of presenting the information he derives from 
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written sources in the language of those sources themselves ; and 
tills mosaic of extracts, combined as it is with lists of ministorial, 
diplomatic, and court otficiids, necessarily' gives fais volumes all 
the artistic disadvantages of mere compilations. To those who 
object to his work that it wants the dignified and careful finish 
of history, he replies, in the words of Horace Walpole: em.no 

historian: I draw characters, I preserve anecdotes, which my supe- 
riors the historians may enchase in their weighty annals or pass 
over at their pleasiuo.” Lovers of the anecdotic notoriously use 
rather a coarse sieve in the selection of their materials, and in this 
respect Dr. Vehse is no exception to the class among whom be 
ranges himself; moreover he has poured out the contents of his 
sieve somewhat carelessly uporf his pages. We believe, however, 
that there are no deficiencies or inacciirocies in liis work, which 
can be referred to an uncandid bias, but simply such as arise 
from the more than ordinary fallibility whicdi attaches to a writer 
who undertakes to present in a comparatively short period a sur- 
vey of a vast historical field. 

The eleven volumes relating to tlic Austrian court, of which 
we have given the title at tlie head of our article, arc forbidden at 
Vienna, and the author himself, since their publication com- 
menced, has not heon allowed to enter the Austrian dominions-^ — 
a circumstance which he pleads as an apology for the absence 
from his woric of inforjnatioii to be collected only in the archives 
of Vienna. This prohibition is not suiimsing. The monarchs 
of the House of Hapsburg, like the members of other dynasties, 
show to little advantage when dagiiurreotyped instead of idealized; 
and perhaps there is no aristocracy whose antecedents present so 
much selfishness, venality, and, unscrupulousiiess as that of Aus- 
tria ; no history which unfolds a more hideous course of mis- 
goverament and persecution tluiii that of the Imperial 
Bohemia and Hungary. The dynastic interest of' the House of 
Austria certainly served to knit together the forces of middle 
Europe so as to fomi a bulwivrk against Turkish invasion on the 
ffone liand and French domination on the other ; hut the details of 
its operation to this end are an almost unvaried tissue of tlie 
worst vices which belong to arbitrary government. Our present 
object, however, is not to dwell on these vices with any severe 
purpose, but simply to illustrate — through the medium of such 
records, anecdotes, and sketches of, character and manners, as Dr. 
Vehse’s work affords — the life and personnel of the Au.strian 
court during the last three centuries. 

The reign of Maxiihilian I,, elected Emperor of Germany in 
1403, forms, a so^ of bovder-land between the middle ages and 
the period of modem history. Maximilian himself belonged by 
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liis tastes and opinions to the past; he was der letzte Bitter — the 
last knight of chivalry; bnt under him the right of adjusting 
private quarrel by force of arms was abolished, hired soldiery 
superseded the militaiy sM^oe of feudal retainers, and the Refor- 
mation began. In his day died die iron-handed Gotz and Franz 
von Sickingen, and he lived to see Luther’s ninety-five theses 
posted up on the church*door at Wittenberg. But Maximilian, 
in spite of liis chivalrous ambition, had, like his ancestor Rudolf, 
the founder of his dynasty, an anti-chivalrous love of bargaining 
for possessions rather than fighting for them ; and no Hapshurg 
carried out more diligently than he the sarcastic injunction : Tii 
felix Austria, nube ! and his achievements of this kind prepared 
the way for that extensive empire which, under his grandson, 
Charles V., more than rivalled the possessions of Macedonia and 
Rome. His own marriage with the heiress of Burgundy brought 
him tlie Netherlands, the marriage of his son Rhilip with Juana 
of Spain secured the irilujritance of the then miglity Spanish 
empire ; and he paved the way by treaty for the possession of 
Bohemia and Hungary. Max is one of the most bizarre figures 
in history. Mythical stories, which wo may accept as a sort of 
loud reverberation of the truth, represemt liim as a Hercules, who 
could bend iron as if it were hemp ; who went into tl)o cage of a 
lion, wrenched open its mouth, and tore out its tongue ; and wlio 
(rather gratuitously, ns it seems,) went to the summit of the 
minstef at Ulm, and, standing on a tliiu iron bar, raised one leg 
into the air. He would play at letting otf cannon against prac- 
tised artillerymen ; and was the host bowman, the best shot, the 
best huntsman ’of 1ms time. As a specimen of his hunting ex- 
ploits, we have the famous story of his advent un* on the M(u*- 
tinsw and in the Tyrol, where he was rescued from imminent death 
TWT^mcnintmucer, alias an angel, after a last of two tlays and two 
nights. He aspired to be, like Charlemagne, the hero of an Fipos, 
dictated his own and his father s history under the title of “ Der 
Woiss Ktinig," and gave the scheme lor a poem called Thcner- 
dank, which recounted his own exploits. Ho seems to have** 
busied himself with speculation, too, of a small kind. IVo-and- 
twenty volumes written by him are still preserved in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, and among their very miscellaneous contents 
are these questions, which he proposed to the Abbot Trittheim as 
serious (tiificulties : “Since Christianity comprehends only a 
small part of the earth, may not every man who believes in God, 
without anything further, be saved in his religion ? Why is 
revelation in so many passages obscure, contradictory, and vhy 
does it tell ns so many things we do not care to know, and not 
what we should be veyy glad to know-?'* Of course Max, as a 
would-be knight-errant, was a great squire of dames: in his 
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younger days he IoycJ to dance ‘with the wives of the Augsburg 
citizens, and there is. a humorous story of his haviiig smuggled 
into Katisbou a body of women whom the magistracy had for- 
])idden to enter during the Diet,- by telling the foremost to take 
hold of his horse's tail, the second to take hold of lier first neigh- 
bour s garment, and so on to the last, thus forming an electrical 
<diaiii of Imperial protection. He was full of "wise saws and 
repartees, and many a bon-mot whidi old-ftishioned jest-books 
attribute to the Duke of JMarlborough or one of our own Georges, 
liad Max for at least an earlier putative father. Some of these 
moU are epigrams on the nothingness of rank, yet no one had a 
stronger genealogical mania or adopted more sounding titJes. Ho 
Avas determined, ho said, to “butbrag Julius Ciesar, and at all 
events to have Charlemagne for his ancestor.” To the arms of 
half-a-dozen European nations he added those of tlie Jlyzautine 
empire, on the ground that he or his successors W'ould sliortly 
conquer it.*' He was the “lord of nil lands both of the east and 
of the west,” the “ king and heir of nlJ < livistendoiii and of several 
provinces.” After tlie death of his second wife ho took it into 
his head to aspire to the popedom, and spent large sums in 
bribing the cardinals with this view. Not that money wjw 
abundant with him, for the Imperial exchequer was low then as 
in later times, and one of* his sobriquets was “ Toco denari.*' 
Max was the first who fonned an alliance with Prussia, which 
liad not liitlierto been (onsidered u Europetin power, But had 
recently, under the Czar Ivan Basilowitcb, thrown off the Asiatic 
yoke by the expulsion of the Tartars. 

To the gay eccejitri(? Max, .siicctecded his grave, stern grand- 
son, Charles V. Of all great potentates wlio, according to the 
i’ersian complimciu, have had “ the sun for their hat,’* Charles 
is to us the least attractive. A hero with a sallovr compleAfTSii** 
and no teeth, a melniiclioly debauchee, in whom the demon of 
gout takes turn with the dcinou of asthma-; a non-masticating 
gourmaiwl, who in his dyspeptic after-dinner hours amuses him- 
self Avith dwarfs and court fools ; and a bigot 'Withal, plagued 
Avith religious terrors, always- sinning and ahvays trembling — 
presents a most uncomfortable sample of Imperial majesty. 
CliJirles, however, had some of the elements of gi’eatness — a deep 
penetration into men, an iron strength of will, and a proud direct- 
licss, Avhich made him despise flattery. He once said to tbo Vene- 
tian ambassador, Contarini, “It is my nature to persist obstinately 
in my opinions.” “ Sire,” said the courtly Italian, “ to persist 
in good opinions is firmness, not obstinacy.” Clnudes replied, 

“ Qualche fiatc io son fermo in le cattive — sometimes I persist 
in bad ones.” He had on eye lor genius of all kinds ; and not 
only, like every other great commander, chose liis generals well. 
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but could tell a nobleman to hold the ladder for Titian, One of 
his physicians was the great Vesalius, the father of modem 
anatomy, the first who dissected a hmum body; and it is an 
interesting example of genius co-operating with* genius, that 
Titian lioli>cd Vesalius in producing the illustrations to his great 
anatomical work. 

Tiicrc was no profuseness or splendour at Charles’s court ; he 
was even* niggardly in his economy; his pages went about in 
threadbare gumients, and he liimself was seen, at a great military 
review, to take off his new velvet cap, that he might save it from 
the rain. He was a Spaniard by nature ; and under liim began 
that inoculation of German awkwardness with Spanish hauteur, 
which characterized the manners* of the Austrian court during 
two centuries. Among the stories more or less probable about 
Charles and his court, there is one which we are amused to see 
])r. Vehse telling without a smile of scepticism. It reads like 
an Eastern apologue. Clmrles, says the story, ordered for the 
punishment of slanderers at his court, that they should creep on 
all fours and bark like a dog for a couple of hours every morning. 
Tliis, however, lasted but a short time ; for the ministers com- 
plained that for half the morning they could not have one 
rational idea, so loud and many-throated was the bai’king! 
Among the embassies sent by Charles to foreign countries, was 
one to Russia, with the purpose of mediating between that 
empire'aud Poland. Herberstein, one of tlio chief functionaries 
engaged in this embassy, has left a minute account of ail that 
took place — of tlie gracious demeanour of the Czar, who asked 
him if ho had ever had his beard shaved off ; and on hearing 
“ yes,” condescendingly observed that he too had undergone that 

« itic)n on his second marriage. In the entertainment given 
e embassy by the Russian nobles, the drinking seems to have 
been fast and furious, and the drinking of healths must have been 
especially formidable. “ This drinking of healths,” says Herber- 
stein, “ is performed with peculiar ceremony : he who proposes 
the health stands in the middle of the room, and says what he 
wiishoB for the prince or seigneur, whose name he mentions — 
hippiness, victory, and health, and that there may remain just 
so much blood in his enemies as he (the drinker) will leave in 
his goblet. This he says with his head uncovered, and as soon 
as he drunk the wine to the bottom he throws' the* drinking- 
vessel oil his head” (sets it on, suppose, after the manner of a 
hat). The coarseness of this Russian hospitality is curiously in 
contrast with the sobriety and simplicity of the entertainment 
which Herberstein and his colleagues met with on their embassy 
to the Turks, when the whole party ate out of one dish at a time, 
and moistened their lips with water. 
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In lofiO, when Charles's brother JTerdinand L became emperor, 
niue-tentlis of the people even in Auataia wore, according to the 
testimony of the Venetian ambassador, Protestant. The now 
doctrine "had indeed a special atmiction for the aristocracy in the 
spoils of church property which it throw in tiieir way. At Wit- 
tenberg, the place of education for all the sons of the nobility, 
tliree young men of the Austrian .iristocracy were successively 
rectors of the liUtheron university ; the authority of the Poj)e was 
generally despised, and the two parties lived peacefully side by 
side until the foundation of tlie Society of Jesuits. XJnder these 
circumstances Ferdinand was by compulsion tolerant, though ho 
was a ])igoted Catholic, imd had a Jesuit for his confessor. 
Under him the Jesuits quietly gained a footing iii Vienna, at 
first residing humbly with the Uomiiiicans, and making them- 
selves known chiefly as physicians while the plague was raging. 
His son and successor, Maximilian IL, was tolerant by choice. 
Ho was a liberal-minded, strong-hearted man, who had little of 
the Hapsburg in liim besides the gout, which seems to have 
been so inevitable an attribute of Imperial majesty in those 
days, that courtiers could hardly have hit on a more delicate 
mode of flattery than swutliing their limbs in flannel and hob- 
bling.* During Maximilian’s short reign, Austria enjoyed the 
last good government it over saw under the house of Hapeburg. 
His successors down to Maria Tluuresa were a compound in di^ 
feroiit proportions of the virtuoso and tlie Ingot, In Budolf II., 
the next emperor, the virtuoso predominated ; and throughout 
his reign of thirty-six years he neglected all tlie business of 
government to shut himself up in his palaqe, the Hradschin at 
Prague, in company with his coins and pictures, his pet lions, 
leopards and q^gles, his mechanics, alchemists, and magicians. 
His letters, published in 1771, give evidence that he was 4? no- 
quaintcd with six languages, was versed in mathematicul, me- 
clianieal,. ana physical science, and yet more in astrology, magic, 
and alchemy. Tlie first important picture-gallery in Germany 
was collected by lludolf; he spent immense sums on antiquities 
of all kinds, especially gems, coins, cameos, and medallions ; and 
the unique cabinet of coins and polished stones, at Vienna, is 
formed chiefly from his collections. Amongst the treasures 
which he purchased at an immense price, were the splendid 
Greek sarcophagus sculptured witlv the battle of the Amazon^ 
and the great onyx cup with the apotheosis of Augustus. This 

* A certain Eberhard von Banbe, who married Max^s natural daughter, may 
perhaps excite the envy of this beard-cultivating generation, when they are 
informed that his beard descended from his chin to the earth, and from thence 
was turned ,up again to his girdle. 
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cup hod been brouglit from the East by the Knights of St. John, 
during the crusades, and owed its preseiwation in the convent of 
Poissy, near Paris, to the belief that it bore a representation of 
the crucifixion ! Eudolf 's ‘‘ Treasure-chamber" at Prague was 
celebrated far and wide ; but, sad to say, its contents were scat- 
tered in the enlightened eighteenth century, under Joseph II. 
The statues were sold; a torso found no purchaser, and was 
tlirowii into the garden, where an oculist of Vienna picked it up, 
and bought it for a trifle, and at the Congress of Vienna, Louis, 
tlie Crown Prince of Jlavarin, obtained it for a thousand ducats — 
it is the Ilioneus in the Glyptothek, at Munich. The old coins 
were sold by weight ; and in an inventory made before the sale, 
a Leda of Titian figured as A naked Woman bitten by a mad 
Goose." Rudolf’s court was a resort for all the thaumaturgi and 
necromancers of Europe; and among the rest we find two 
Englishmen, John Dee and Edward Kelley. John Deo drove 
the black art with such success, that he could boast of always 
seeing his genius, when be left his desk, obligingly sit down in 
Ills place and catry on his studies ; when he returned, he had 
only to 'tap his genius on the shoulder, and it stood up. Edw'ard 
Kelley paid dearly for the honour which Rudolf bestowed on 
liim in malting him a Freiherr (Baron) of Bohemia ; for, finding 
that ho could not or would not make gold, Rudolf imprisoned 
him in a Bohemian castle, wliero he lay for six years. Queen 
Elizabeth applied for his release in vain ; and at dast, in an 
attempt to escape by a rope, the unfortunate alchemist broke his 
leg, and died in consequence r)f the fall. To Prague came also 
the “ Illustrissiiniis” !Marco Bragadino, with bis two bull-dogs, 
supposed to be familiar spirits. He was honoured as a second 
Paracelsus, especially as he seemed to esteem gold no more than 
hraas or quicksilver, made great presents, and kept open table. 
The ‘‘ lllustrissimus,” however, died on the gallows. While 
Rudolf was throwing away money on these charlanms, he was 
paying, and sometimes omitting to pay, the meagre salary of 
1500 guilders (about I50h), to Kepler, who was installed at 
Prague as “ Imperial Mathematician." Shutting himself* up from 
any personal participation in affairs, tlie emperor necessarily 
wanted informers and news-carriers, who were most conveniently 
to be found among his personal attendants ; and he thus began 
tlie practice wlrioh has characterized the Austrian monarchs, of 
being disfrustful and monosyllabic to their ministers and aris- 
tocracy, and confidential U> scribes and lackevs. Eudolf re- 
mained unmarried, deterred by the horoscope drawn for. him by 
'J^’cho Brahe, which declared that “ danger tlireatened him from 
his nearest relative-r-his own son.” He docs not seem to have 
apprehended that any one of his numerous iUegitimate children 
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could be implied under this pvetliction. The terror of assassination 
Tiiitiirally grew >vith advancing years fund feeWoness, and was 
exaggerated by the appeamnoe of Halley s comet in H507, which 
seemed palpably to portend liis fall. At length his dread reached 
such a pitch, tiiat his walks were taken only in long passages, 
into wliich the nir was admitted by oblique apenares. These 
passages led to his stables, a favouiite resort of his ; and those 
who hud to ask a favour of him, frequently disguised themselvCK 
as grooms in order to obtain an inter\iew. ISucli was the emperor 
wliom his servants called the second Solomon ! 

Matthias, in whose favour Rudolf* was deposed, tvns a lover of 
pleasures, and liis court was gay with festivals and spectacles. 
I'lie taste which' presided ovei* them may bo inferred from the 
description of a procession in honour of his wedding, in wliich 
Greek gods and symbols are oddly mingled with such mediceval 
apparitions as a crocodile made of linen and paint, moved by a 
man placed inside, and surmountijd by a “ vornehmo Person.’* 
Weddings and christenings, among the aristocracy of those 
days, seem to have been on a colossal scale. It is characteristic 
that in a contemporary description of a wedding, where 2Q4 
guests were invited and 141 assembled, it is mentioned as a 
remarkable fact, that ‘‘ neither curses nor unseemly speech was 
heard from any one, nor was there any excessive drinking.’* 
This high degree of moderation, however, w'as not rewarded 
by a happy termination of the festivity, i’or the floor fell in, and 
the gay ladies and gallant gentlemen liad to be extricated from 
dust, beams, and mortar. As they witc Protestants, the C!atliulicB 
regarded this catastrophe as a mauifesttuiop of divine wrath — a 
thcorj’ of Providence which the Protestants w^ere equally ready 
to apply upon occasion. Before tlie reign of Matthias closed, 
the first scene in the temble tragedy of the Thirty Years’ -War * 
was acted. Two Catholic noblemen, the representatives of tlie 
emperor at^t’xaguc, were hurled out at window by^ the deputies of 
the exasperated Protestants, wdio had been forbidden to continue 
the building of their churclies. 'Jliis was the famous Defenestratlo 
JPragensis of 1018. On the 20th of March in the next year, 
the insignificant Matthias died ; an event which w’as regarded as 
a marvellous fulfilment of Keplers prophecy, with the seven M's 
for the year 1018: — Magnus Monardiu Mundi Medio Meuse 
Martii Morietur. Such is the tribute which great men must pay 
^ to the spirit of their age ! . * • 

“Better a wilderness than a land full of heretics," was the 
favourite saying of Ferdinand II., who had early made a vow to 
our Lady of Lorotto and tlie Pope, that he would restore the 
Catholic religion. The aspect of the court must have been any- 
thing but lively in his day, with an emperor at the head of it 
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whose most important occupation was hearing masses, and 
assisting, with bare head and taper in hand, at religious pil- 
grimages. lie ina*oducod the procession to Hemaals, which 
took place in the middle of liCUt, and w’as intended to obliterate 
the memory of the time when Herrnals was a nest of Pro- 
testantism; and the people streamed thither from Vienna to hear 
the evangelical pastor preach from the castle vrtndow. The 
procession was a sort of sacred masquerade, in which Herod, 
Pilate, Joseph, and Mary, and the whole 'personnel of the New 
Testament history, were represented as riding on asses. The 
road was lined with people* also in masquerade, who scourged 
themselves, woi’o black tables of sins on their breasts, or 
dragged heavy chains and crosse?^. This is the comic side of 
Perdinand's achievements in majorem rfloriam Dai; the tragic 
side is tlie devastation of his dominions by the longest of reli- 
gious wars. His son, Ferdinand HI., inherited las spirit, and 
further distinguished himself by his zeal for the doctrine? of the 
Immaculate Conception, though he had not, like us, had tho 
edification of seeing it established on papal authority. 

Tlio Peace of Westphalia, wliich terminated the Thirty^ Years* 
War, left tlie emperor in *an entiiTly now relation to liis’aiisto- 
cracy. Oreat numbers of tlie old hereditary nobles in Austria, 
Ih)hemia, and Hungary, liad beeii proscribed on account of their 
Protestantism; and tlieir places had been, to a great extent, 
taken by military adventurers and purrewts — Scotsmen, Spa*- 
niards, Walloons, and Italians — ^who Imd risen to prominence in 
tlie war. Mmiy of the old nobility, indeed, did not hesitate to de- 
clare themselves conyerts to Catholicism for the sake of retaining 
their fortunes or winning advancement ; but theii* position was 
thencjeforth necessarily one of obligation to the court. Thus the 
» chain of aristocratic families, which had once been able to defy 
the emperor, vras broken. From this time, the list of Austrian 
nobility is variegated with Scotch, Spanish, Flemish, and Italian 
names — a means of amalgamation wliich is, probably, less objec- 
tlonublo in its result than iu its origin. It is a striking fact in 
the bisttiry of Austria, that the German race has never furnished 
her mpst distinguished statesmen and generals. As diplomatists 
and statesmen, Sclav.onians predominate ; and among them 
are, perhaps, the two greatest— Lobkowitz and Kaunitz. Of 
her g^erols^ Tilly was a Walloon, Wallenstein a Sohemian^ 
[Eugene, eiKd Montecuculi Italians, and Houdon of fcicotoh ex- 
traction. 

Leopold X, who succeeded Ferdinand III, in 1657 ,: ‘«nd 
reigned nearly half n -century, had bigotry enough to .merit *the’ 
vepithet Great” from the Jesuits ; but this dark background was 
relieved by a gay embroidery of virtuosism, love of sports, and 
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splendour. The Marechal de Gramiriont has left an amusing 
description of Leopold when he was eighteen, mi as yet only 
king of Hungary. One of the attributes of his youthful majesty 
was a large mouth, which he kept constantly open. Playing one 
day at nine-pins with his favourite. Prince Pojrtia, he complained 
that the rain fell into his mouth. *Thc Prince, after due reflec- 
tion on the difficulty, suggested that his majesty should shut Ids 
royal mouth. “ Which the king of Hungary did, and found him- 
self iiiiieh benefited thereby.” Besides nine-pins his amusements 
w ere a sad and silent game with lour cards, played after dinner 
witli the Archduke his uncle, and music, in which he was already 
so great a proficient that he could compose very wretched melo- 
dies with the utmost corredtness. Twenty years later, this 
engaging youth had matured into a little man, still Inx as to 
his mouth, of mumbling speech and weak legs, crushed beneath 
a huge perruque, and dressed, after the Spanish fashion, with red 
shoes and stockings. In devotion he was not behind even 
Ferdinand IT. ; he heard tlirec masses a day, and was p(3rsuaded 
that he was under a special supernatural guidance. This guid- 
ance the priests called his “ miracle so did his enemies, but 
they meant by it the miraculous luck of the house of Austria. 
“ Poor Leopold, I am not afraid ofV' said Louis .XIV,, “ but I 
am afraid of his miracle.” Wlien the Turks, after the capture of 
Belgrade, in 1088, wished for peace, liCopold would not accept 
the proposal, althougli a now wtir with France was impending. 

One must know the Emperor as well as I do,’* srtid Max 
Emanuel of Bavaria to ViJIars, ‘"to bedievo what are the reasons 
which deter him. Monks have prophesied to him that the 
Empress Avill have twins, and that contemporaneously with this 
the Turkish empire will fall, and one of the twins will sit on the 
throne of Constantinople. When Belgrade was taken, the 
Empress actually became pregnant; and now Leopold firirtly 
believes that the rest of the prophecy will be fulfilled ; and at no 
price will he hear of peace.” This “ Leopoldus Magnus” limited 
his activity in state affairs to signing the papers presented to 
him by his ministers, writing confidential letters to his brothers 
and cousins on the thrones of Europe, and giving audiences. 
These avocations were carefully recorded by Leopold himself in 
his calendar, together with his losses at cards ; and posterity has 
thus the advantage of knowing that, in the year when the. 
Turks b^ieged Vienna,, and drove Leopold out of his capital, 

» he signed 8^56 documents, and lost 005 ducats at cards. 
Leopold s apathy was never interrupted except when, as in the 
Hungarian insurrections, self-presefration and bigotry impelled 
liim to the violent suppression of heresy and rebellion. Then, 
as he said, “ he tapped his fingers and heads flew off.** With 
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these exceptions, iie loft the management of affairs to his 
ministers, and to the intrigues of the Jesuits aiid the Camarilla. 
Leopold’s great passion was music. He played on several instni- 
ments, and often conducted the orchestra from his box at the 
opera. “ Pity your Majesty was not a professor of music T’ 
said his kapellmeister one day, in a naive burst of admiration. 
The J^isqiiiii of Vienna, in ^mmer mood, posted up on the 
pnlneo gates — Leopoldo sis Ca'sar, et non musicus, sis Coesar 
ct non tJesiiita !’* The world, however, is really indebted to tlio 
musical taste hereditary in the House of Hapsburg ; the Imperial 
Kapelle at Vienna, always kept up on a high scale of magni- 
hcenee, has been a nursery for the liighest music, and has 
furnished a point d'appni for the genius of such men as Caldara, 
Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven. The Ferdinands ■ had only 
patronized church music, hut Leopold Avas an enthusiastic 
admirer of the opera ; and under him representations were got 
up in a lavish stylo. His third wife (the Austrian Emperors 
were eminently anti-Whiolonian), more uninitigatedly devout 
than himself, accompanied him in his constant visits to the 
opera with sighs, and read psalms and prayers instead of the 
opera text. Another passion of T^copoUVs was hunting — memo- 
rable as having given rise to the tohacco monopohj whicli has 
played a great part in Austrian affairs. Leopold, wlio was 
always in ombarrassment for money, had not enough to carry on 
his hunting in the country above the Erins, and (hmnt Kheven- 
hiillcr otfored to supply Avliat was necessary, if a monopoly of the 
importation of tobacco were granted him for twelve years. He 
received it ! 

'J'be (Ironvy stiffness and tedious minuteness of Austrian 
etiquette seem to have been constantly on the increase. He 
Grammont gives a curious sahiplo of punctiliousness whicli 
occurred when Leopold, as king of Hungary, was holding his 
court at Frankfort. All the Electors came to visit the king, and 
tliis was his manner of receiving them : he waited for them at 
tlieheadof the stairs, and when he saw them below, he descended 
.three steps. When the lUector Moritz paid his visit, he ob- 
served that the king had only de.scended two steps, and remained 
standing at the bottom of the stairs until Leopold had been 
told that he had yet unotlier step to descend. The EmperoFs 
toilet — the inducing of the small head and thin legs in the large 
perruqne and red stockings- — was performed in the presenco of 
two chamberlains ‘‘ of the gold key,” and two “ of the black 
key.” The chamberlains of the black key were the real atten- 
dants ; they of the golden key assisted with their presence only ; 
and of such officials there were no less than (iOO in Leopold’s 
time, the office of course being; in the majority of cases, purely 
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honorary, as that of Hofrath is now. The Emperor dined at 
eleven, genornlly alone, for none hut princes of -the empire were 
eligible to sit down with him. The papal niinoio and ambas- 
sadors attended to see him take his first draught, and tlien with- 
drew. When be drove out, ho was attended by 300 guards, 
horse and foot, and more than twenty carriages. The noblemen 
and gentlemen of his court accompanied him on foot through the 
town, unless it rained, when they wore allowed' to go on horse- 
back. Once out of the town, they got into the empty carriages, 
one half preceding and tlie other half following the Emperor, 
All this, says the Abbe rauchelli, a traveller of that day, diffuses' 
about the person of the Emperor “ vernmciite una venerabile 
macstii.” That all this stiffness of etiquette was after Leopold's 
own heart, and that there was very little genial human Mood in 
his veins, is proved by his conduct on a memorable occasion. 
There are few more thrilling moments in liistoi*)' than the early 
nioniing of the 12th of Septemhor, 1083, when Vienna lay half 
in ruins under thf3 bombardmeuL of the Turks. The only hope 
of its deliverance rested on Jolni So))iesky, king of Poland, who 
had joined his forces to the Austrians under the Duke of 
Lorraine, and had posted himself on the neighbouring heights. 
The evening before, a note from Starhemherg, wlio commanded 
in Vienna, and a shower of rockets from tlio tower of St. Steplnju's, 
had given tlie signal* that “ no time was to be lost and the 
answering rockets and cannon froju Joliii Sobiesky had tlirowu 
tlie Viennese into an ecstasy of joy. With the first rays of the 
snn the troops poured down from the heights, and the city which 
had so long heou the outwork of (JlirisUmdQm was saved. The 
I’urks fled in such liaste and dismay, that their tents with all 
their immense stores were taken into quiet possession by the 
Poles and Austrians. It is said that the immense provision, of 
cofFoe found in these tents created the prevalent taste for cdlTee 
in Vienna ; and the first licence to keep a cotfee-hpuse was given 
in this very yem' to a Pole named Koffschutzky, who, as messen- 
ger to the Duke of liorraine, had rendered important services to 
the city. No sooner had it been known that the Turks were 
approaching Vienna, than Leopold had fled in tenx>r with Jjis 
family. That he returned in peace and safety he owed to John 
Sohiesky ; yet when he was about to meet the deliverer of his 
capitoJ, his grand preoccupation was, how he should compliment 
the King of Poland without compromising his Imperial dignity. 

► How shall I recei\^ Jiim ?” he said to the Duke of Lorraine. 
“ How else, your Majesty, than with open arms ? for he has 
saved the empire." At it was decided that they were to meet 
on horseback : and Leopold ,behaved with the most repulsive 
coldness. Sobiesky, indignant, wrote to his wife: ‘‘Any one 
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would think now that we luid the plague, and people were afroid 
to come nem- us ; while before the battle my tents which, thank 
God,* ore tolerably roomy, could scarcely hold the multitude of 

comers Every one is disheartened, and wishes w'e had 

never helped the Emperor ; so that tliis proud race might have 
been overthrown, never to rise again/’ 

Leopold’s belief in divine protection and guidance did not 
prevent him from dabbling in alchemy. He more than once 
threw away his gold on adventurers who held out to him the 
liope that they could make ducats indefinitely. A certain Conte 
Kuggiero, whose full title was a mosaic of three languages — Don 
Domiiiico Manuel Gaetano, Comte de Kuggiero, Neapolitano, 
Xurbairischer Eeldmarschall und Statsrath — ^Itacl a salary of 
15,000 gulden en attendant the preparation of a certain tincture 
wliich was to do the work of Midas’s fingers. But before the 
tincture was prepared, Leopold died. Nor did his devoutness 
exclude the love of pomp and gaiety ; the earlier yeai*s oi‘ his 
reign, at least, wero crowded with festivities and amusements. 
The year in which Leopold married his first wife, the Spanish 
Princess, was distinguished by an oddly variegated series of 
eutertaiiunents. One day arrive from Augsburg the wonderful 
presents in silver — ^mirrors, candlesticks, caskets, vases, &c., 
which Grafseslio (one of the murderers of Wallenstein) is to 
carry to the Hultan, Another day, a Jew is baptized, and the 
Emperor stands as godfather. Sledging was a favourite recrea- 
tion, die gentlemen and ladies wearing fancy dresses. But the 
crowning exhibition in honour of the marriage was a Itoos-hahe.t, 
or spectacle of hoi;sem(5n. A gigauti(? wooden building was 
erectfed before the palace for tlie performance, in whicli the 
Emperor took part. It w’^as preceded by a prologue representing 
a contest between tlie elements, as to wliich of them had the 
greater claim to the production of the pearl (Margarita, the namo 
of the Empress). 

The elements were represented by four companies of riders, 
aznomiting to 1000 men. The knights of Water were dressed in 
blue and silver, decked with fish-scales and mussel- shells. Behind 
them came, on a huge carriage, a whale ciu*rying Neptune on his 
back, surrounded with Hoa-monstors and Tritons carrving fire- 
works, and witli a chorus of thirty representing the Winds. The 
knights of' Earth ■were clad in green and silver; behind them 
came, on a huge carriage, two great elephants bearing a • tower 
on their backs, on which the earth rested. The carriage repre- 
sented a garden, and in it sat the god Pan, widi his shepherds 
bearing burning clubs, and with a chorus representing the 
wonders of the earth. The knights of Air were attired in pink 
and gold, adorned with rainbows. On the carriage behind them 
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uafiio the Air sitting on a temble dragon, accompanied by har- 
pies in gold, who carried a fire before them, amd by a chorus of 
all sorts of birds. Aboye the carriage was a rainbow, and on it 
sat a singer who celebrated the praises of the Kmpress. l.ast 
came the knights of Fire, in. red and silver, armed with silver 
hammers, and leading a machine on whiidi there was d monstrous 
bonfire, containing an unconsumed salamander, with elaborate fire- 
works playing from its jaws. Behind, followed the carriage of Etna, 
vomiting llarne, and on it sat Vulcan attfired in flesh-colour and 
T)liiek, and carrying a silver hammer. He was attemded by thirty 
one-eyed giants with silver hammers, and a chorus of Cupids. 
After a little preliminary interchange of abuse between the 
sejuadrons, the. combat was anhounced by the sound of drums 
and trumpets ; the wooden theatre, whicli had previously repre- 
sented the Ehrenberg, assumed the form of a sliip, and the 
Argonauts were seen sitting as judges, with a golden fleece and 
an Imperial crown. When the y(|uadrons hud fallen on each 
other with a terrific clang, a cloud began to spread itself oyer 
the heavens ; and while they were gazing upwards in amazement, 
the cloud parted, and disclosed a starry globe with Eternity 
seated on a rainbow. Eternity forbids the cavaliers to fight for 
the golden fleece and the Imperial crown, wsince they have been 
destined irom the beginning for the House of Austria. The 
globe opens, and shows tlie Temple of the Elements, with the 
fifteen genii of the deceased emperors on liorsebaok. The 
genii approach the temple, followed by the chariot of Glory in 
the fonn a silver mussel-shell. The cliariot contains a great 
pearl, witli tlie likeness of the Fi mpress in it,* and the genius of 
the Pi]mpcror Leopold as the sixteenth of the House of Austria. 
Three other chariots follow, witli Indians, Moors, and Tartars, 
.U.S prisoners (no Turks). The globe at length disappears, and 
the Hoos-habet begins. 

The inventor of this prologue was rewarded with' a present of 
20,000 gulden (SOOOi.), and a pension of 1000 gulden; and was 
moreover elevated to the rank of Freiherr (Baron). The Roos- 
luibet itself, in which the Emperor appeared, consisted of a 
procession of cavaliers glittering in gold and jewels, with a 
triumphal charfot drawn by eight white horses, and carrying a 
company of singers ; the chariot paused on arriving beneath die 
window where the Empress was watching the spectacle ; and the 
singers gave forth their music. Alter this, the journal which 
gives the description intimates that the exhibition came to an 
abrupt ending, by the prudently vague statement that “the 
parties of cavaliers rode amon^t each other." Apparently, » 
[mperial Majesty had not been able to keep its seat on a horse 
more excited by the music than subdued to the consciousness of 
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it« Imperial burthen, On future occasions, when Ac BoosAabet 
was repeated, the Emperor contented himself jwithj being a 
spectator. 

' The most remarkable mm among Leopold's ministers was 
Lobkowitz, wlio held high jiosts for more than thirty year?, and 
for a long time had almost unbounded^ influence over the Em- 
peror. In many points Lobkowitz resembled his great successor, 
Kaunitz: he loved luxury and splendour, was full of caustic 
repartee, and had a strong liking for France and French fashions. 
He was inwardly opposed to the league with the maritime powers 
against France, which formed the policy of Leopold's reign ; and 
this probably was the real cause of his fall. To the Jesuits, in 
spite of their formidable power, h*e was an open foe, and directed 
the arrows of his Avit against them without fear or scruple. Leo- 
pold was completely in the grasp of the Jesuits, iind could deny 
nothing. Lobkowitz, however, obviated several of bis foolisli 
gifts ; for example, on one occasion, when the Emperor had made 
the Society a grant of the important (Srafschaft of Glatz, the 
detenriined minister tore up the document, and when the Jesuits 
came to him to receive the parchment, he showed them a cruciflx, 
and pointing to the letters I. N. R. I., he interpreted them to 
mean, Jam nihil reportabunt Jesnitxe. ‘This time the Jesuits 
will can 7 away nothing.’ Even in his will lie prepared a limil 
sting for them. After an apparently decent preamble, 'at the 
bottom of a page he betpicatlied to the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus H2,000 — here the leaf hud to be turned over, and on the 
other side followed — “nails towards a new building." To the 
bitter enemies whom Lobkowitz thus made for himself he had 
imprudently added a woman and an empress — Claudia of Tyrol, 
Leopold’s second wife. Their united intrigues, together with his 
opposition to the French war, at length brought about his dis- 
grace: he was suddenly deprived of all his employments, for- 
bidden to ask the reason, and banished to his country house, 
where he gratihed his siu'castic humour by having a room fur- 
nished half with princely splendour, and half as a miserable 
' hut; in the one half he commemorated his former elevation, in 
Ae oAer, on the walls of which he wrote satires and epigrams 
on his ohemies, he indicated his utter fall. 

yhe ablest military commander in the earlier pturt of Leopold’s 
reign was Montecuculi, celebrated for his victories over the Turks 
and bis Memoire della (juerra.” Like Eugene, who near Ao 
close -of Ae eaxne reign commenced a similar and yet mo^ brilliant 
career asgenetttlit&simo of the Imperial army against Ao JPiench 
* ahd Ae Turks, Mon teoueuli was a statesman, a philosopher, and 
a man of letterSi as well as a great general. One <rf. tfee-'pext to 
him in command was Count Sporok, who was a^type of Ae tribe 
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of military adventurers and parvenus fostered by the Thirty Years' 
War — a mixture of the rudeness and ignorance, of the common 
soldier, the instincts of an able commander, 'and the astuteness of 
a man of the world who can push his way to fortune, money, 
and keep it. In the battle of St. Gothard, when Montecuculi 
commanded the last attack on the Turks, Sporck knelt down and 
prayed thus : “ Almighty Generalissimo above, if thou will not 
to-day help us, tliy believing children, at least do not help the 
Turkish dogs, and it shall be the better fur thee !" In his last 
campiiigh against Turenne, this once hardy soldier had become so 
enfeebled that he wept when he gave the order to his cavalry to 
advance — not a very inspiriting sight to subordinates ! But then 
as now, old men lay like the clfills of a lingering winter on the 
youthful vigour of armies. When Hporck was on his death- bed, 
he ordered his chaplain to read to him some line story of a hero. 
The chaplain chose the liistory of Bamson. But when ho came 
to the slaying of a thousand Philistines witli the jawbone of an 
ass, tlio old soldier called out from his pillow, “ Hold thy tongue, 
there, I know well enough what an hoiiest man can do 1’* 

Characteristic of the time in another way is the story of the 
Prince de Ligne, who in the last decade of Leopold's reign came 
as ambassador to Vienna. Of a highly distinguished Flemish 
family, and possessed of immense wealth by marriage, the Prince 
created a great sensation in Vienna by the splendour of his esta- 
blishment and the lavishness of his presents and entertainments. 
Among the Viennese gentlemen with whom ho was most intimate 
was a Count Ilallweil; both were fond of high play, and wore 
collectors of coins and medals. One day Xho Prince invited 
Ilallweil to hunt with him, and tliey drove out into the forest ' 
together, accompanied by a single servant, a Frenchman, the 
Prince having excused himself from taking the Count's servant 
also, on the ground that the carriage would not hold four. In 
the evening the l*rince returned without the Count,- and at a 
soir6e, in answer to the inquiries of the latter’s sister, said care- 
lessly, that on their way they had met with a servant in yellow 
livery with a carriage, and Hallweil had joined him, intending to 
go to Baden. Two days passed, and the Count did not appear ; 
articles forwarded for him to Baden did not reach him, and he 
was nowhere to be heard of. His relatives began to have suspi- 
cions. They knew that a short time before,, the Prince had lost 
60,000 gulden to Hallweil, and that, not being able to pay imme- 
diately, he had given a hill for the amount, at the same time 
begging the Count not to mention the debt, lest it should be sup- 
posed that he (the Prince) was in want of money. Not\nth- 
Btanding his promise of silence, Hallweil had publicly spoken of 
the debt, and the Prince was aware of it. One evening soon 
[Vol. LXm. No. CXX1 V.]--Nxw,S»M3w. VoUVlI. No. II. Y 
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after, on his sitting down to cards with a lady, she said to . him, 
^ But if your Excellency Joses, will you pay me T “ Madam," he 
replied, “ it is true I am’ in debt to Hallweil,, but he shall ceminly 
be paid." In answer to the pressing demands of the Count’s 
relatives, the Prince continued to reply that he was not bound 
to suy what had become of liim after they had separated. At 
length they applied to the Emperor, the forest was searched with 
dogs, and the Count’s, body, with four wounds in it, two from a 
pistol and two from a dagger, was found under a heap of stones 
in a marshy place. It was brought to Vienna and publicly ex- 
hibited in the Count’s hotel, in the hope of raising a popular 
tumult against the ambanssador, whom die law of nations protected 
from Austrian justice. After derilanding in vain an audience of 
the Emperor and the ministers, the Prinoe presented himself 
unannounced to Count Kinsky, and begged to lay down his 
function, that he might fight his slanderers. “ In that case, ” said 
Kinsky, “ you must light every old woman, for the affmr is the 
talk of the whole country." The people had laid wait to attack 
him as he returned to his pjilace, but he eluded them, and 
managed to escape from Vienna in the dress of a monk. In 
Portugal he hod to undergo a trial for the murder, but was 
acMiuiUed. He urged in his defence that the Count had played 
falsely, and therefore he was no longer bound to treat him as a 
gentleman — even if he had been guilty of the deed. @n his 
acquittal he jippearcd again at court, and subsequently pursued 
his study of coins and medals .at Venice, where he died in 1710, 
At Vienna there remained a tradition that jealousy had been the 
motive of the murder. 

Th(i iniquitous war of the Spauish succession, inaugurated on 
the bide of France by the lowest treachery and tampering with 
wills, and on the aide of Austria by the poisoning of a queen and 
a boy-prince, occupied the last years of Leopold’s reign, iind was 
carried on with vigour under his successor, Joseph I. It opened 
a field for the genius of Marlborough and Eugene, and eimhled 
them to present Uie unfrequent spectacle of two men great enough 
to be friends in circumstances which would have made meaner 
natures rivals. In its general bearing the war was momentous 
to Europe, but its immediate object is best characterized by the 
words of the adventurous Peterborough, who had a brilliant share 
in it, to his opponent, Vendome. Venddme wore the likeness of 
Fhilipi V., the Eretich claimant of the Spanish throne, set in 
diamohd^ on his breast, and Peterborough that of Charkts VI., 
the Austrian dadmant, in a ring. Are we not a couple of good- 
natured bid donkeys,'* said Peterborough, '‘to knock ourselvbs 
about for two Simpletons? ]n either case, Spain gets a 
sorry king T Joseph I., who lived only six yearn after his acces* 
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sion^ was not without sense and spirit. He had b^n brought up 
by men who Were no friends to the Jesuits, and he was the first 
emperor, since the institution of the Order, who had' not a Jesuit 
for his confessor. This was by no means satisfactory tO' the 
fathers of the Society.; they acoiised the confessor to the Pope 
of being more devoted to the Emperor than to theya;tioan, find 
he was cited to appear at Aome. Hereupon Joseph declared, 
that ‘‘ If his coniessor must go to Borne, be should not go without 
plentiful companionaliip, for ail the Jesuits in the Austrian 
dominions should go with him !’* The Pope gave way to this 
energetic threat. 

Charles VI. had spent eight years of hia youth in Idpain, and 
had come back with a double* incrustation of Spanish hauteur 
overlaying his Austrian phlegm. When he visited England on 
his way to Spain, he was shocked and annoyed at the uncere- 
monious imuincrs of the English, w)io, not at all awed by this 
avatar of Imperial majesty, came close to bis carriage to offer 
their greetings and shout their cheers. It seems indeed tliat he 
had tlie aimdlest possible liking for our country and ways, for 
notwithstanding tlie cordial reception given him by Queen Aune„ 
and the rows of young ladies who stood like a grove of dahlias 
and hollyhocks lining the way to his apartment, he hurried away 
from Windsor the next day, and though a storm drove his ship 
hack into Torbay, the pressing inviuitions of 'the Queen and 
nobility could not induce him to set his foot on English ground 
again. In person and in taste Charles was very nearly a repro- 
duction of his father, Leopold i. ; he inherited the thin legs, the 
hanging lip, the confused utterance, and the h)ve for hunting and 
music. The bigotry in him was of ratlier a milder cast, owing 
perhaps to his travels and his intercourse with Englishmen and 
Hollanders; but all the hatred he economised on heretics he 
gave to the French. The Spanish dress, with the red stockings 
and shoes obligato, was still the mode at court, and if any one 
appeared there in white silk stockings, Charles pointed him out 
to the general disgust as a “ cursed Frenchman.” One Fi’ench 
fashion, however, the perruque, was oddly blended with the 
severity of the garments which we admire in the portraits of 
Velasquez, but the privilege of appealing in this incongruous 
adjunct was confined to the Emperor when the court was at 
Vienna, and was only allowed to the nobility at the country 
palaces. The Prater, which had hitherto been a hunting forest^ 
was altered after the pattern of the Prado at Madrid, and was 
reserved for the alow and . solenm promi^nades of tlie Emperor 
and his court. The members of the Imperial family were saluted 
with three reverences in the Spazusfr fashion, which included the 
bending of the knee, and the Emperor and Empress dined alone 
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under a canopy on a dais, like the ideal Icings and queens of a 
child^s fairy tale. Some relaxation of etiquette was allowed at 
supper in the apartments of the Empress, but even then, no 
minister could sit at table with her unless he were a catcUnal. 
All the movements of the court were ordered according to an 
inexorable nile. Each month had its regular gala-days, in which 
courtiers were admitted to the honour of kissing hands and seeing 
their majesties dine ; its Golden Fleece days, when all the knights 
of the Order appear:ed in their rbbes at mass and vespers ; and 
last, not least, its Devotion-days, which were a terrible corvee to 
the foreign ambassadors who happened to he of a mercurial 
temperament. The gay Due de Richelieu relieved himself, after 
the endurances of a Lent at thd Viennese court, by a piteous 
complaint to Cardinal Polignac. “ II ny a quun Capucin avec 
la sanU la phis robuste qui puisse resister a cette vie pendant le 
careme. Pour en donner une id6e a Votre Eminence j’ai etc de 
corapte fait depuis le dimanche des rameaux jusqu an merciredi 
d’apres Paques, cent heures a Teglise avec rEmpereur. ” His 
Eminence replied, “ Imaginez-vous pr6ci86ment la mome chose 
d’uh cardinal k Rome. II est vrai qae nous sommes payis pour 
cela" 

The number of persons attached to the court by some titular 
dignity or pension under Charles VI., is said to have been not 
less than forty thousand; and of these, two thousand were salaried 
and active otfioials. How, it is natural to ask,- was this host of 
attendants lodged? They were quartered on the householders 
of Vienna, who were expected, for a slight compensation, to reseive 
the second story of, their dwellings for the reception of persons 
attached to the court. At first it seems astounding that this 
burthen could be quietly submitted to, but the patience of the 
Viennese under it is partly explained by the fact that it opened 
an avenue to a little interest at court. It was abolished by 
Joseph II., who commuted the furnishing of houseroom into 
a. small yearly payment. The traditional idea that it was beneath 
the imperial dignity to have any care for the finances, gave the 
utmpst licence^ ^ to shameless prodigality and peculation in 
subordinates. The expenses of the court as well as the wars 
of . the empire were carried on only by means of advances on the 
revenue, and loans for which the Emperor was glad to pay eight 
per ^ent,> ' Greedy nobles, officials, and Jews became rioli at the 
expense of the Imperial exchequer, and* while the magnificence 
of the Auatrian aristocracy was the amazement of travellers, the 
service on the Eihperor's table was old and shabby. Half Vienna 
lived and avowedly lived out of the Imperial cellar and, kitchen. 
Of coitrse the accounts were of the usual imaginative kind : — the 
Emprees required twelve cans of Hungwao wine for her sleeping 
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' draaght, and each of 'Her ladies could not be supplied with leas 
than six ; two casks of Tokay'were yearly inquired to soak die 
bread for .the Empress s parrots, and tlje parsley for the court 
kitchen cost about 400Z, a year. , The system of boundlese-alms- 
giving contributed not a little towards the financial confusion. 
J-ieopold had introduced the practice of giving regular audiences 
to beggars, in which he sometimes distributed pockets containing 
50, 100, or 200 dticats ; and this mode of seeking the salvation 
of the Imperial soul at the expense of the commonwealth was. 
continued to the end of Maria Theresa's reign. The court also 
bore the entire cost of the Opera, which was conducted on a very 
lavish scale ; a first representation rarely costing less than 
,4*0000. A new era was tberf beginning for the Italian opera, 
into which Metastasio was breathing |hc tender, amorous spirit 
of his honeyed verse. The little Abbd, of rococo appearance, 
carao to Vienna as court poet in 1 729, invited by the Emperor's 
accomplished mistress, the “ Spanish Althann,'* whom Metastasio 
at first worshipped as a “ bright particular star," but was after- 
wards supposed to have privately married. Charles's passion for 
this mistress — who more than divided his time and attentions with 
his lovely wife, Elizabeth of Brunswick — so far from scandalizing 
the Jesuits, was encouraged by them, for reasons of their own ; 
indeed, they found in it an edifying resemblance to the love of 
Jesus and tho wounds of the Lamb. 

The luxury of tho aristocracy at this period — the taste and 
splendour of their furniture, and the profusion of their tables — 
astonished liady Mary Wortley Montague. It was especially the 
fashion to have a multiplicity of wines, and at dinner-parties, 
a list of wines was placed under the cover of each guest. The 
witty Bussy, who had been sent on a temporary mission >to Vienna, 
allowed himself the pleasure of a joke at the expense of this 
Viennese ostentation. He had an unusually long list of wines 
placed under the plates, and when one of the guests expressed 
his surprise that the ambassador could have laid in so various 
a stock of wines, Bussy requested him to read the superscription 
to the list. It was this: “ Inventory of the wines which I have 
not** On the opposite side of the carte was a list of the few 
kinds which he could really offer his guests. Alchemy still 
continued to be a drain on the fortunes of the great. Vienna 
swarmed with alchemists, and those who could afford it, kept an 
alchemist in their establishment. How strong was the epidemic 
belief in occult powers, may be jndged from the fact that the 
Due d^f Richelieu,/ort esprit as he was, could be induced, with 
two of bis Austrian companions/ to appoint a midnight rendezvous 
with a charlatan who promis^ to give them what they most 
desired. That the expectation which led them out was a serious 
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oae,' seettied to have a terrible proof in the discovery, made the 
next morning, of the unfortunate cbariatan wekering in bis blood 
^ victim, as was supposed, of the young noblemen s. vengeance 
OB him for his imposture. The Sybaritism of the higher ranks 
was mingled with no little ferocity, heightened prolfably by the 
abundant sprinkling amongst them of Spanish and Italian blood, 
and by the perpetual wars in which the empire had been engaged. 
Duels, in spite of the severest edicts in which btrtli principals tind 
^leconds were threatened with death and confiscation of property, 
were very rife in Vienna, where a spot called the “ Ochsengriessen ‘ 
was the Austrian ‘‘ Chalk Farm.” Duels were then often fought 
on horseback, a custom of which we see a memorial in Wouver- 
mann’s pictures ; and not unfrecfuently the seconds, nay, the 
passers-by, mixed themselves in the combat, so that it became 
a kind of skirmish. Domestic morals, ns might be expected, 
were not of a higher order than social morals : the nilu for the 
higher classes was a marioffe de eonvenanee, tempered by 
cioisbeism. The first care of a woman after lier marriage was to 
provide herself with a cavalier, as a necessary part of her esta- 
blishment ; and so completely was this kind of double maniage 
recognised in Vienna, that it was thought a mortal ofienoe to 
a lady to invite her to dinner without inviting her lover as well 
as her husband. This second relation, however, like the 'first, 
seldom had love for its basis; it was entered into^with the utmost 
deliberation, and among the articles of the contract was a pension 
to be paid to the lady if her lover should prove inconstant, an 
event which the said article might have some potency in pre- 
venting ; at any rate it was of rare occurrence, and some of these 
liaisom lasted twenty years. We might wonder that many men 
were found willing to incur such an alternative, but it seems that 
a relation of this kind was one of the things “ expected of them” 
by society, and without it a man was held to cut a poor figure, 
l^y Mary Wortley Montague tells us that she knew several 
indies in^ the highest society, whose hypothetic pensions w^ere 
^ked of as confidently os their actual incomes. It may be 
ifnagined that with these calculating Iddies, who moreover had 
daily to construct and stipport a headdress about as largo ' end 
^heavy a milk-pail, the coquetry and intrigue of Frencih society 
were unknown: they sinned with solemnity. 

Far above all other men at Obarless court, like an cwdc among 
brambles, was fhtime Eugene, one of the seven generals whose 
Kajpolecm declared to be worth studying, a far-sighted and 
Ufaeral-iBUiiidid statesman, a student as weU ^as a patron azt 
and scieoK^ .aiA aa ingenuous, unafiTeoted, uad wam-hearted 
man'. !X9te, youngest of the five sons of Olympia Ms^cini, one 
of Mamuda'w cafebra^ nieces, he was brought at ibo French 
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court, but was looked oa ivith little favour by Louis Quatorze^ 
who made the great mistake of refusing him a military com- 
mission, which be had asked for as a aub^^tiito for ecclesiastical 
dignities. On his refusal, Eugene left France, declaring that he 
would not ,iset foot there again bnt with sword in ha^ as an 
enemy, a threat which nine years later he fulfilled, ^liouis thus 
made the fatal blunder of unccinaoiously presenting hk enemy 
Austria with the greatest general she csver possessed. Eugene 
was beloved by his soldiers, for whom lie often provided out. of 
his own parse, when, as it frequently happened, the administration 
at home had no money for them. In spite of Austrian obstruc- ’ 
tivcnessr, ho abolished in his army advancement by seniority. 
“Messieurs the civilians/' he* said, “maybe os strict as* they 
like in their regard to seniority in their council chambers ; bnt 
in the end it will be seen, even there, that it leads to nothing but 
an increase of confusion. Seniority in ser\'ico is the mother of 
jealousy, self-interest and cabals. As subtle and slow poison 
gradually destroys the body, so seniority underniines states and 
armies. Nothing must be left untried to rid us of this incum- 
brance." When JEugene laid down the sword, he devoted himself 
with all the energy of his intense nature to the labours of states- 
manship : he attempted to introduce refonns in administration 
and. finance, to stimulate commerce, and to rouse the Emperor 
to a real interest in the condition of the people. Charles, how- 
ever, never heaftily liked his great general, and only endured the 
predominance which his achievements and character made 
inevitable. But umnindful of coldne-ss and jealousies, happy in 
his own activity, in his correspondence with ^inon of science, his 
collections, and his buildings, as well as his political projects, he 
remained, to the good old age of seventy- tliree, according to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague’s comparison, “ like Hercules at the 
court of Oaiphale." For a quarter of a century be had scarcely 
over failed, when in Vienna, to spend his evening at the Duchess 
of Holstein’s, where he met his beloved frieiS the Countess 
Batthiany, or at the Countess’s own house. His well-known 
horses, with their rose-coloured harness, might be seen in tlie last 
years of his life, finding their way from his pulac^e .to the hotel of 
the beautiful Gaun^ess, and standing still at the door, tiiough 
for some time no one got dom; for the aged servants were 
asleep outside the oamage, and their Jiged moi^r asleep within. 

With Charles VI. the male line of the Hiiuse of Hapsburg 
terminated, and hk daughter Mark Theresa, by her marriai^/ 
introduced what is pal^ dbie, House of Lorraine. Under 
Maria Theresa the tbick^, iik af Austrian etiquette began to 
thaw. Her proud and h^gh spirit was tempered with a ceiilaitt 
bourgooise nature ; tte troubles which surtpunded her oa 
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her accession compelled her to court, popularity, and the predir 
lections of her husband, added to the alliance with France which 
was ultimately brought about by Kaunitz, helped to introduce 
French fashions and the French language. ^ Maria Theresa had 
been educated by her father with Spartan severity ; ^offee, that 
sweet wwmurderous poison, was rigorously witliheld ; and, like 
the disciples of Pythagoras, she was commanded to abstain from 
beans, for which, however, she had an unconquerable weakness. 
Even after she was married, her waiting-woman could only 
smuggle tlie too tempting vegetable in a cap-box, in a prayer-hook- 
case, or in the riding equipage of her husband. The rules for 
her intellectual education seem to have been chiefly of the nega- 
tive kind, defining what she was fwt to know : her historical and 
geographical knowledge was such as could be gathered from a 
miserable Jesuitic compendium ; and even in languages, a part of 
culture which is not dangerous to piety, she was so poorly taught 
that she spoke them all with the most comic Germanisms. ]5ut 
her mother-wit and strength of character secured for her a per- 
sonal influence which no mere acquirements can obtain ; perhaps, 
also, she owed some of her ascendency to her beauty, which, as 
pictures and the less questionable testimony of eye-mtnesses 
assure us, was imperial. It was a tall, luxuriant, Gothic beauty, 
with blue eyes, magnificent blond hair, and admirable hands and 
arms. Yet Podowils, in one of his despatches, says of her that 
she. took no care of her beauty, and exposed heri^Slf fearlessly in 
all weathers, walking many hours together in the heat of the sun 
or in the most biting cold. She was the most intrepid of horse- 
women, and won the enthusiastic affection of her troops by show- 
ing herself among them continually, bestowing marked distinction 
on military merit, and giving liberal largesses. “ Elle cherche 
gen6ralement,” says the ambassador, “ a s eloigner do son sexe et 
ambitionne des vertus qui lui sont moins propres et qui en font 
rarement I’appanage. II semble qu elle soil faoh6o d'etre nee 
femme,” In one of her weaknesses she was at once masculine 
and feminine — she had a man’s jealousy of her power and a 
woman's jealousy of her husband ; and by the one passion she 
created the evil which the other passion made her dread, • Sho 
would allow her husband no share in the direction of offairs„ she 
feven checked him in the presence of her council, for. giving his 
opi;iion oU bu^nesa ofwli^ch be knew nothing. He . was thus 
reduced tfi be, as bis son Joseph said, “ an idle man surrounded 
by idlers," ^nd bis, neural inclination to gallantry led , him into 
flirtations with the &ir ladies of the court. Francis was a. hand- 
some, fascinating, easy-tempered man, affectionate, temperate, 
freedom bigotry, and a hater of constraint and etiquetut v.His 
education so neglected that he could barely and 
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write, but he had abuudatit sense, had travelled much in Germany, 
France, ItqJv, and England, and had a taste for art. His talent at 
calculation he turned to practical account, not only by conducting 
profitable speculations for himself, but by exposing many financid 
abuses in the state. Maria Theresa at once domineered over him 
and doated on him. Any of her ladhrw to whom he was' observed 
to pay more than ustial attention was removed ; anH she used 
all the devices of a woman and an empress * to' prevent him 
from having male associates who had a reputation for gallantry. 
The consequence was that petits soupera and ’ excursions were' 
arranged with the most cautious secrecy. After, years of un- 
availing marital police, Maria Theresa resigned herself', to her 
husbands habits, and on one occasion showed a complete triumph 
over her personal feeling. When, after the death of this beloved 
husband, the Empress presented hefself for the first time in the 
midst of her court, she found the crowd of ladies and gentlemen 
gatliered on oniS side, while on the other, in deep inouniing, 
bathed in tears and deserted by all, sto^d the Princess Aiiersporg, 
Francis’s mistress. The Empress, not without a smile of con- 
tempt at the mean crowd who, but a few days before, had courted 
the woman they now shunned, went \ip to the Princess, took her 
hand, and said aloud, We have indeed had a great loss, dear 
friend !” For fifteen years after her husband's death the Empress 
remained in the deepest mourning. She never again occupied 
the apartments where she had lived with Francis, but removed to 
the next story, where all the* rooms were hung with black. On 
the 18tli of every month, and through the whole month of August 
in every year, she shut herself up from the .world to mourn for 
her loss. She was equally affectionate as a mother, and many 
letters of hers renimn to attest the anxiety she felt about tlie edu- 
cation of her sixteen children. It is a curious instance of the 
perverting tendency of state policy, that this tender mother used 
the utmost exertions to effect a marriage between one of her 
daughters and the coarse, brutal Ferdinand of Naples, of whose 
character she had the greatest horror. In a letter giving minute 
directions as to the discipline which she thinks will best prepare 
her daughter for this destiny, she says, I regard the poor 
Josepha as a sacrifice to policy ; provided that she does her duty 
towards God and her husband, and secures her salvation, even if 
she must be unhappy, I shall be contented.'^ Josepha was rescued 
from marriage by death, an'd her place was taken by Caroline — 
the Caroline who is associated VritU'-the darkest page in Nelson’s 
history. Of her still mofe unhappily celebrated daughter Marie 
Antoinette, there is a. story which, if not true, is not ilhinvented. 
When her marriage with the Dauphin was in contemplation, 
Maria Theresa went to visit a nun in a neighbouring convent, 
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vrha had the reputation , of being able to look into thjj future. 
She expressed her anxiety for the good, pious child, who for the 
rest of her life was to bo separated from her and hve at a court so 
corrupt as that of Louis XV. The answer she received was : 
“ She will have great reverses, and afterwards she will become 
pious again.” It pierced the heart of the Empress to think that 
her daughter would cease to be pious, but the negotiations for 
the marriage were not broken off. Of another daughter, the 
Archduchess Eliaabeth, who was never married, a cJiarming mot 
is recorded. She had an abscess in her cheek, and when Sir 
Robert Keith, the English ambassador, paid her a visit of condo- 
lence, she laughed and said: “ Croyez-moi, pour une archi- 
duchesse de quiirante ans, qui n eftt pas mariee, un trou a la joue 
est un amusement.'' The good-natured case, liveliness, and 
beauty of Maria Theresa had a magical effect on her subjects at 
the commencement of her reign; and even later, when discontent 
at unfulfilled promises and unpopuhir measures Created murmurs 
against her, her ^radiftnt {yreseiice was like a sudden sunbeam to 
them. For some time af'ter her husband’s deadi she had never 
appeared in the theatre. One evening, as she was working in her 
cabinet, the news came that her first grandson was bom ; she 
rushed in her dishabille into tho Palace theatre, and leaning over 
the front of her box, exclaimed, ‘‘ Poldel (Leopold) 1ms a boy, 
and it is just, come as a present on my wedding-day — that is 
gallant !” Pit and boxes were electrified. Her most fatal weak- 
ness was bigotiy. It led her into the WTetclied mistakes of pen- 
sioning converts to Catholicism, and forcing the cliildrcn of 
Protestant parents into conventual education and Catholii*. mar- 
riages. It instigated the oppressive “ transplantation ” of Lu- 
therans into Siixony, and the petty persecution of those who were 
still suftered to remain in her dominions. Sh6 w-as equally 
tyrannical in morals, and visited aberrations with a severity 
jmost as inquisitorial as that of the English Puritans. Thinking 
it possible to “ put down " vice by external measures, she insti- 
tated a Commisaton of Chastity — a kind of extra police, to watch 
erne .department of morals. — In spite of her active and tem- 
habits, she became so corpulent as she advanced in life, 
adtiti all movement was difiicult to her, and she was conveyed up 
flOQd^dbwn i^tairs in a machine. When she heard mass, the floor 
of lieir bedroom was opened, and tho service was performed in a 
chapei 4U*raQged in the room below. She repeat^ly insisted on 
bestig let down by a chair and rope into her husband’s grave. 
When, die last time, the rope broke, she said, ** He wants to keep 
me: I shaB soon come/* A few days after she was taken ill. 
She had i^gread with her physician that when her last moment 
was come, he shbold intimate it to her by asking if 4 Bhe wiished 
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for lemonade. When the iirords were uttered, »be struggled to 
rise, and said, Open the wihdow.” Whithcar does your Ma- 
jesty wish to go ?"’ said her son Joseph, gently holding her arm 
to support her. ‘‘To thee ! I come !‘' were her last words. 

Kaunitz, the soul and right hand of Maria Theresa's policy, 
was so highly valued by her that she tolerated the licence of his 
life, which he took no pains to conceal from her. He One day 
put a stop to an incipient lecture on this subject, by saying, 
“ Madam, I came here to speak on your affairs, not mine:" In 
his efforts towards an -alliance •with France he won her hearty 
co-operation ; and this head of the Commission of Chastity, who 
never spoke of tlie Empress Catherine but as “ cette femme," 
was induced by Kaunitz to writ^ a letter to Madame de Pompadour, 
in which alie addressed the all-powerful mistress of I^uis XV. as 
“Madame, ma chere soeur et cDusine,“ — a “ sacrifice to policy" 
wliich threw her husband Francis into convulsions of laughter. 
Kaunitz had more difficulty in winning over the Empress to his 
second great scheme, the/ expulsion of the Jesuits. To his argu- 
ments she had two replies: “•The .Icsnits are the bulwark of oil 
authority," and — tears. At length the discovery that her con- 
fessions bad been revealed by her Jesuit coniessor, and other 
secrets of the Order which Kaunitz had become possessed of 
through an apostate, prevailed, and the edict for their expulsion 
was signed^in 1773, These two wise measures of Kaunitz were 
more than counterbalanced by his co-opcratioii in the panition of 
Poland, into which ho was cajoled by the flattery of Frederick 
the Great. Tt is honourable to the judgmeut of Maria Theresa 
that she saw at once the impolicy and the moral turpitude of this 
measure. On signing the deed for the partition, she recorded 
her disapprobation in these words : because so miiiny great 

and learned men desired it ; but when 1 have been long dead, it 
will he seen what are the consequence* of this if*jury^ to all that 
has hitherto been held sacred and just" On a separate paper 
she wrote a further protest, in which she says, “In tliis matter, 
wherein not only public right is notoriously agvinst us, but all 
justice and sound reason, I must confess that tmver' in my life 
have I been so grieved or so ashamed to let myself be seen." 
Maria Theresa felt the value of Poland as a screen between her 
dominions and Russia, which she alway s dreaded as a neighbour ; 
but Kaunitz, if he bad ever ediared her opinions, had had bis pe!i> 
ceptions deadened by the grateful incense of Frederick s flattery. 
Indeed, this acute ^plomatist, who was all his life occupied in 
pierctng;tbe minds of (fiber meix^ had a colossal vanity and sdf- 
valuation that made him appear quite naive. “ Heaven," he 
used to say, “ requires a bimdr^ vcomin order to produce a mind 
great' enough to resunre a moharcliy. Then it rerts a htmdxed 
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yeaKS ; this makes me fear for tlie Austrian monarchy after my 
death/’ The Prince de Ligne heard him say to a Eussian who 
was presented to him : I advise you, Sir, to buy ^ly portrait, 
for your countrymen will be glad to become acquaidled with the 
person of a man who for fifteen years governed this monarchy as 
its greatest minister; who knoivs everything, understands every- 
thing, and sits better on horseback than any mm of his time.’* 
His tastes and habits were all formed on the French model, 
much to the advantage of Austrian manners, for in spite of 
envious blame, his infiuence inevitably determined the reigning 
fashion. In one point he set an excellent example: like Eugene, 
he treated men of letters and artists with distinction, and placed 
them at his table among counts* and princes. Gluck was an 
especial favourite with him ; and the great composer often showed 
his broad, scarred, manly face in the minister’s circle, where he 
must have looked very much like a rough shepherd ’s dog lunong 
the sleek pets of the drawing-room. It is true Kaunitz thought 
himself* entitled to exact no slight deference from artists, as well 
as from the rest of the world. When the Archduke Leopold was 
about to be married at Innspruck, Kaunitz went there beforehand 
to see that all was in order for the festivities. The opera, above 
all things, was the object of his attention; and when Gluck 
assured him that everything was in perfect preparation, ‘‘Good,” 
said Kaunitz, “let the opera be at once performed.'* “How!” 
exclaimed Gluck, “ without an audience ?” “ Monsieur Gluck,” 
answered the minister, “ sachez que la qualite vaut bien la 
quantile ; je suis moi seul une audience.” Kaunitz had three 
horrors — scents, fresli air, and death. Ladies piquing themselves 
perhaps on their recherche perfumes, were chased from him with 
the terrible words, “ Allez-vous en, Madame, vous puez 1” His 
coach was hermetically closed, and his favourite exercise of 
horsemanship was taken under cover, except in the heat of 
summer. “ The Prince is coming !” was the signal for closing 
the ever-open windows of Maria Theresa’s apartments, and 
Caroline Pichler says that he wore nine black silk mantles, in 
order to accommodate the layers of drapery to the temperature 
of the room. Yet, in defiance of hygiene, he lived to be eighty- 
four. The mention of “death” and “small-pox” was strictly 
forbidden in his presence, and his readers and friends had to tax 
their talent for periphrasis in order to avoid the offensive words. 
The death of his old friend Baron Binder was thus announced 
to ^him : “ Baron Binder is no longer to be met with/’ Like 
Lobkowitz and Metternidh, Kaunitz had -always the wtot saMlant 
at command,^ and from ;the shelter of his .position he darted his 
sarcasms with little consideration for others. Now and then,' as 
will happen, -he got a Kolond for his Oliver. “So,” he once 
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said to Casanova, “ Bubens vaa a diplomatist who amused him- 
self with painting?’* your highness,” said the caustic 

Italian, “ he was a painter who amused himself with di^omacy/’ 

One of the most graphic accounts of Maria Theresa^s court is 
that of our countryman, WraxalL When the education of the 
Empress was so deficient, it is not surprising to learn from him 
that the culture of women generally in Vienna was extremely 
narrow. They received their education in convents, and tbeiV 
literature consisted chiefly of such sacred legends as those of 
St. Theresa afid St. Catherine ; a woman who had read 
Cervantes, Crebillon, and Lo Sage was a prodigy.. The morning 
was spent either in dishabille and idleness or in the labours of 
the toilette. To bo sure, the •morning was a short one, dinner 
being then, a# now, the only thing towards which Gormans 
seem to hurry. Half-past one was the dinner hour, and it wuisi* 
bon ton to moke calls about half-past two, when people were 
supposed to be rising from dinner. In a few of the principal 
houses, such as those of Kaunitz and Colloredo, the evening 
receptions were perfectly unconstrained ; tlic guests amused 
themselves with play or conversation, at their pleasure. Cards 
were universal. Wraxall, less critical than Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, who in the preceding reign thought the Austrian 
women endowed by Heaven with an exceptional share of 
ugliness, praises the persons of the Viennese ladies and the taste 
with which they wore their jewels. It is true, he says, that the 
most beautiful >vomeu in Vienna are not at all Austrian, but 
Italians, Bohemians, Hungarians, and Poles. Bouge was adopted 
by young and old, notwitiistanding llie better example of the 
archduchesses, to whom the Empress strictly forbade it. After 
the death of Francis, rouge was prohibited, on pain of the 
Fmipress’s displeasure, and it is a proof of the unlimited authority 
which Maria Theresa exercised, that this prohibition was 
cflectual. Gradually, however, when the deepest mourning was 
over, rouge was again adopted. On the other -sex; Wraxall 
passes a severe judgment. According to him, the Austrian 
exquisite was an insufferable mixture of awkwardness, ignorance, 
and pride, with • on elephantine imitation of French manners. 
Tlie standard of education at the universities and seminaries 
was very low ; and in fact the sweeping character of the censor- 
ship, due mainly to Maria Theresa’s bigotry, is sufficiently 
significant of the prevalent intellectual condition.’ The greater 
part of the books which fonxii^ the library of cultivated people 
in England, and France, nay, even in Florence and Rome, were 
forbidden, and their introduotion was attended with difficulty 
and danger. , . 

In the early port of Maria Theresa’s reign, the court balls and 
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oihtsr festivities were conducted with oriental magnificence, and 
gave rise to some grumbling on tlte part of her English allies, 
who had not furnished subsidies for such a purpose. Dutens 
tells of a masked boll at whiefi there were, 6000 persons, and 
supper prepared for 10,000. The rooms were illuminated with 
18,000 wax lights, and everything had been so thoroughly 
provided for, that physicians, surgeons, and even midwives, were 
in attendance in case of accident, The appointments of the 
palfwe — furniture, plate, and stables, were on a scale of reckless 
luxury, and, strange to say, all this was in the most terrible 
period of the Seven Years’ War. Alms and pensions were 
another tremendous item in state expenditure, and every change 
in tile ministry cost the exchequer the price of splendid estates 
and palaces to the in-coraers, and consolatory presents to the 
out- goers. The change in the ministry by which Kaunitz came to 
the head of affairs, cost the state a million gulders (£100,000). 

When Joseph II. was eight-and- twenty, Frederick the Great 
passed this significant judgment on him : “ He has grown up'-at 
a bigoted court, and has rejected superstition; he has been 
brought up in splendour, and has adopted simple habits ; ho has 
been nourished on incense, and is nevertheless modest." An 
emperor lilled with enthusiasm for the general wull-being, 
a venerator of Rousseau, an asserter of right in opposition to 
privilege, was indeed a new apparition on the throne of the 
Hapsburgs. Since 1 have ascended the throne," wrote Jose])h, 
and have borne the first diadem in the world, I have iihide 
philosophy the lawgiver of my kingdom." Unhappily,' Jos(?ph 
and his lawgiver wrought in too crude a material for their 
creations to be lasting, and his nine years’ efforts shared the fatt! 
of all sweeping reforms which emanate from a single mind, and 
are not the outgrowth of nodoual development. An edict of 
tolerance was followed by the boldest measures tending to the 
emancipation of die Church from Rome, and the abolition of 
superstitious practices. In the suppression of monasteries and 
slirines, many precious manuscripts and works of art were lost, 
but in this matter Joseph was relentless; he was an adorer of 
the useful, and had little sensibility to art. The administration 
of justice, bureaucracy, taxation — every department was included 
in his schemes 'of purification and reform. His grand mistake 
was the attempt to force his wide and heterogeneous dominions 
into a system of centralization, a mistake which was soon revealed 
to him by the revolt of the Netherlands and of Hungary. In 
the curtailment of aristocratic privileges, and the cheapening 
of rank, his influence was more permanent. He not only ennobled 
mercantile men to an unprecedented extent, and’ created, to the 
amazement of Vienna, the first Jewish boron, but also enriched 
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his exchequer by an indisoriminate sale of titles. The once 
imposing “ von/* became as common as the English “ esquire/' 
Joseph sternly refused to recognise rank as a claim to preferment. 
To the widow of *a general of high birth, who hod asked him to 
give a company of infantry to her son, ho wrote : “ I by no 
means see the obligation a monarch is \iuder to confer a place on 
a sul)je(jt because he is an aristocrat by birth. ... I know your 
son, and I know what belongs to a soldier. . . . Hence, I pity 
you, TiiHilam, that your son is fit neitlier for an oiBScer, nor for 
a suitesman, lior for a priest, — ^in a w'ord, that he is iiothimj but 
an aristocrat^ imd is that to the backbone.” 'Fbo Prater, which 
had before been reserved for the nobility, was opened to the 
people, and nine years later, the Augarten also, with this inscrip- 
tion over its gate: ‘‘ A place of recreation, dedicated to all men 
by one who esteems them.” To the lavisbnoss of Maria Theresa s 
reign was substituted the utmost econoiriy in every department. 
Joseph’s personal habits were simple mid laborious: bo rose at 
five, and devoted bis whole morning to work the length of the 
moming varying according to the amount of business, so that his 
dinner, prepared for two o’chx^k, was ol’ten, to the anguish of 
cooks, k(‘pt waiting till four. His chief amusements were music, 
-- for \vlii(*li ho had considerable talent, writing a s()nat4i, which 
Mozart told him, was ‘‘ good, though he who composed it was 
better” — the theatre, travelling i//cor/aifo, and eonvorsation. He 
patronizocl the Gennan, and not the French theatre ; for he was 
bent on giving the predominance to the German language, winch 
had hren so long thrust out of the court, first by Italian, and 
recently by French. During the later years of his life, he spent 
five evenings of every week in a select circle of the most intelligent 
women in Vienna, and on bis death-bed, lie wrote a charming 
note of thanks to this little society, addressed, “ Aux cinq dames 
reunies de la societe, qui m’y toleraient.** Joseph had a feverish 
impetuosity, a haste to set everytliing right, which ’ was often 
self-defeatiiig, and made Frederick the Great say of him, that 
“ he always took the second step before tlie first.” But, as if to 
jtistify this haste, death soon came to put an end to his noble 
efforts. In the beautiful words of the Prince de Ligne — 

“ 11 entreprit bcanconp et coinmen9ant toujours, 
jjfe put rien achever 4xcept6 sea ^aiix jours.’* 

Joseph was deeply attached to his first wife, Isabella of Parma, 
in ^^ose history there is a melancholy interest. Accomplished 
and agreeable, she had yet a deep stamp of sadness, which wa^ 
either constitutional or, as some believed, the result of a hopeless 
attachment formed before marriage. She made Joseph happy by 
responding outwardly to his affection ; but even after the birth 
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of a child, she remained, when in private, unvaryingly sad, and 
frequently expressed to her female friends the belief that her 
death was near. 'I’his presentiment was fullilJed only two years 
after her inarriagei, and Joseph remained inconsolable for her 
loss. At hmgth Ids sister Christina, with tlie idea of alleviating 
his sorrow, told him that Isabella had only apparently and not 
really returned his alfection. This lightning-stroke at once 
scondiod and seared Joseph s heart. For a long time ho was 
eiiibittorod against women generally, and wns with difficulty per- 
suaded to a second marriage. The choice at length made was 
an unfortunate one; Josepli had no more domestic happiness, 
and died without children. 

I’he two years of his feeble ai!d dissolute brother Leopold’s 
reign, from 1790 to 1792, were made memorable by the declara- 
tion of war against France, and were followed by the long reign 
of Francis 11., who, in that notable shuffling of the cards 
known as the Congress of Vienna, dropped the venerable but 
long unmeaning title, Fimperor of Germany,” and became 
‘‘Kmperor of Austria.” Francis’s attccuatiou of the Viennese 
dialect, his professed interest in the private affairs of liis citizens, 
his ostentatious observance of trivial laws, and his will, in wliich 
hti be<pieath(3d hia love to his people, and promised to “ pray for 
them at the throne of God,” prevailed on some of liis credulous 
subjects to believe that the virtual gaoler of Spielberg, the man 
who imprisoned l^ellic6 and Gonfulonieri, luid who betrayed 
Hofer, was a kind soiil-^a people’s emperor. Civil crimes, sucli 
as murder, theft, and swindling, ho often pardoned, hut towards 
political <Tiines he, was implacable; and he said of him.sclf, “ 1 
am a bad (Jliristian at pardoning — that is hard work for me ; 
Metternich is inucli milder.” Fonder of making sealing-wax 
and carving miniature boxes than of attending to affairs, lie was 
yet too cold, suspicious, and obstinate to rely on others ; and 
even Metternich was obliged sometimes to bend to his blind will,* 
for ** over stupidity the gods themselves are powerless.” The 
good nature which ho only affected, his son, Ferdinand I., really 
possessed; but he had also m'^re than the paternal inheritance 
of genuine intellectual nullity. This harmless “ King Log,” whom 
the storm of 1848 swept into a safe nook out of the current 
of affairs, had a natve conviction of his own efficiency in the 
state. “ I should like,’' he said, “ for once to go to a suburban 
theatre, but it is impossible — 1 may be wanted and on hearing, 
in liis retirement at Prague, that the good old status quo ;was 
fast returning, he exclaimed, “ Ah, we made our people happy; 
but it was a dog’s life we led !’* On the high priest of these 
wooden Dagons, Metternich, we have not space to dwell. Those 
who watched the earlier part of his career, saw no prognostics 
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that ]ie was to become, like Kminitz, “ the coachmim of Eiu'o])c,’* 
ami keep the reins loi nearly forty years. Stein pronoimeed liim 
“ vain, cnmiing, shallow, and frivolous/' and despised tho assi- 
duity with which Metternich arrim*j;ed tahUuuLV vivamt, and 
rang(*d tho ladies ^yho were to take part in tliem, at the very 
Jiioiuent when momentous conferences were going forward. Hut 
wliile Metteniicli was playing tho lady's man, lie was acquiring 
his diplomatic uccomplishinents, in wliieh ho was avowedly botli 
a puji)il and a utiliV.er of women. When ambassador at Paris, 
in JiSOJS, his first achievement was to win the favour of Caroline 
Murat, Napoleon’s favourite sister. The Kmperor at first said 
s(rorn fully to lier, ‘‘Amusez ce nVais la; nous cn avons hesoin 
a prcsoiit." Hut it was sooif found that Mctteniieh made im- 
portant political use of the lady’s sjnilos. Every one knows how 
ilie great coachman liad to lay' dowji the reins, leave tho box, 
and escape for his life; hut as* every one may not know a few 
partienlars of this flight, which Count ^lailath tells ns, we will 
close witli thoin our fragmentary skelclu^s of Austrian rulers and 
Austrian niauuers. After escaping from Vit'nna in a liacre, and 
remaining in eonoc’ulriiont at a frieiurs houses for throe days, 
]\Ietteniicli and his wife were at length safely deposited in a 
private carriage', sup])osed to he empty, on the railway at Olmiitz. 
After remaining for seventeen hours sliut up in this carriage, tho 
Prince exclaimed, ** Whether J die of thirst, or any other way, is 
all one : 1 must have som<‘thing to drink." At a station lie 
called for a glass of water, ami thus the rest of tiui passengers 
hecanu? aware that tlie carriage was hot empty. lunneiliately it 
was whispered a])out, I'hey are stisj)icious ])ersons." At this 
critical moment, tlui friend who had cliarge of Metternich’s car- 
riage, let the conductor into the secret, and the signal for starting 
was given; several passengers who had got down were left beliind, 
hut tho Ih'incc w'as saved. Once more he wuis in danger. At an 
inn it was noticed that the pretended English' always spoke 
Ereiich, and the Hiieness of their linen. was remarked. The sug- 
gestion, “It may be Prince Metternich,” was met with the ener- 
getic answer, “ If I kjiew that, ^ would kill him witli my own 
hand." This admonition that it would be well to push on was 
not neglected, and tlienceforward their journey was pursued 
witliout any further threatening adventures to llollaiid, and 
finnllv to England. 
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Art. II. — Dryden and his Times. 

3. The JWtkal Works of John Dryden. Edited by liobert 
Tb^ll. 3 vols. London : J. W. Parker and Son. 1854. 

2. Selections from the Poeti'y of Dryden, including hie Plays 
and Translations. London: W. Parker and Son. 1852. 

W JIKN Pope, comparing tlie enduring honours of a few 
Greek and Homan writers with the precarious tenure of 
modern literary fame, predicted that — 

Such as Chaucer is will Drydeu be,” 

iie uttered a pn)pheGy which has been nearly fulfilled. In virtue 
of his Alexander’s Feast/’ his “ Character of a Good Parson,” 
his Mao-Flecknoe,” a few sk-etches in his "‘Absalom and 
Achitophel,’* and a few pregnant couplets >vhich have passed 
into proverbs, Dryden may ho said to have a name to live. 
But by far the larger portion of his works, both poetical and 
critical — writings wliich at the time and long afterwards were 
studied e([ually by scholars and men of the world, and reganhal 
as among the fairest monuments of our literature — is now 
forgotten. How many cduouted men in our day hav(3 read the 
“ Hind and the Panther” *? What manager of a theatre would 
be reckless enough to revive “Don Sebastian,” or “All for 
Love” ? Our “ Poetical Selections" no longer include tlio 
“Annus Mirahilis,” or tho “Stanzas to the l^ord Protector;" 
and the critical prefaces of Drydeu are as seldom cited as the 
writings of Alexander Ross, The tide of fashion has noirly 
ebbed away from tlie literature of the Restoration. Dryden and 
Cowley, and Dorset and Buckhurst, are scarcely better known 
than the Dionysiaoa of Normus, or the Post-homerica of Quintus 
Calaber. I’hoy have paid the penalty of embodying the tastes 
of a few brief geinivations, instead of reflecting the permanent 
forms of beauty and truth, and are obscured by the age which 
at one time they partially ecUpIfed. Time has confirmed the titles 
of our elder quaternion of bards — Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton — to tlieir thrones, and has inscribed younger 
names in the golden book of our literature. But it has dimmed 
even the fine gold of J)ryden, because of its accompanying alloy,, 
and has exx>unged from its register many feebler inscriptions, 
which were at one period believed to be indelibly graven therein. 

Yet, whatever may ho the inferiority of the literature of tho 
Restoration, as compared with that of the Elizabethan age, it 
has sterling merits of its own wdiich should rescue it from mere 
oblivion.” It has at once an litstoricai and a literary value. It 
represents our forefathers as faitMully as the portraits of Lely 
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and Kneller. It embodies new forms and qualities of our lan- 
guage. It is full of instnietion os the costume of the curnmt 
imagination and pliiloaophy of half-a- century. It is a link in the 
continuity of ages neccssarj' to the completeness of the chain 
whieli unites Chnneor with Wordsworth and Tennyson. If 
wanting in tho higher qualities of earnest thought and passion, 
if iiitiniudy less profound in its essence, and intinitoly loss hor- 
monious in irs f<»nns tlian our tdder literature, it is yet pregnant 
with g<»()d sense and keen observation, and clad in an idiomatic 
])urity of diction whicJi wo ourselves shall do well to cmulato. 
Coinparod with its predeeesBor, indeed, it is a. St. Martins sum- 
iiicr. Its hrightness is not that of a July noon; its moniings and 
(‘veilings do not succeed or n»her in a warm and star-lit twdlight. 
Its foliagii is imbrownod by tlK^ approacdi of winter; the fresh 
and. lusty vigour of the spring has passed away. 

Yet coiicediug so much, and admitting also that the present 
century has w'jdonod the domain, and in some* degi-ei' renewed tho 
siuiinuir noon of poetry — that Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Shelley, and Tcniiysou, have (‘Xplorcd regions of imagiiiaticm 
unknown to Brydcn and Pope — tlicre \et ri'iiiains for the age 
wlii(di opens 'with the Ucstoiation tho inirinsi(! and iinp(‘rishabl® 
praise of having clothed masculine gcaxl s(‘iisi‘ in strong idiomatic 
mul ’often liarmoiiious diction, '.riicy excelled as much in the 
rhetoric of verse as tlioir predtvessors laid exotdled in dramatic 
Ijoctry, or tlieir succ.t‘ssovs in lyrical Jiml doscriptivo. Literatur(% 
like the history of man, is madn up of ('ontinuouK generations; 
ca(*h possi’Ssing, wlu;re it is really alive, its separate charactois- 
tics, e4i(‘li ptjrforining its appointed work. AVe should reluctantly 
heliold siny one of these links dr»)]>])ing from the chain. We 
would no more forego tiic literature of Queen Anne’s reign, tlian 
we would have stricken fnmi the register of our kings the com- 
paratively feehle periods of the lliird oi‘ our Henries, or tbe^ first 
and sc(M)nd of our Georges. If we can no longer walk in tlieir 
ways, or sympathize (‘ordiaJly in their feelings, wc 'would at least 
occasionally revert to them a» exponents of a past wliich had 
its significtuice, and bore fruit fei its season, Wc may learn 
much from the verse of Dryden. and from the prose of Boling- 
hroke ; we may employ their works profitably as an antidote to 
the exotic, vulgarisms that infect our diction, and the sii-kiy sen- 
timentalities ‘which of late years W'e have beem importing from 
our continental neighbours. It were a wholesome regiin(!n fop 
more thou one popular historian of our time, and for at least a 
score of our poets and proseineu, to be prescribed a course of 
study of the English writers who flourished between the Hestora- 
lion and the accession of George I. Perhaps a l^ythagorean 
silence of seven years might eflect a more radical cure: never- 
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theless, wc should gratefully accept tlie less powerful remedy, 
and merely insist on a sufficient trial of the presoription. 

Deeming that there is so much wholesome stuff in works now 
almost universally neglected, we hail with sincere pleasure any 
attempt to bring them again to notice. Wc await with no 
common expectation Mr. Crokcr's long promised edition of Pope ; 
and wo arc glad to receive Dryden in a form which, for its con- 
venience find its moderate price, may put him into the hands of 
many whom a more complete array of his works would neces- 
sarily <letcr from purchasing them. Wo incline to think that 
merely cheap literature has done its worst. The public begins 
to weary even of classical writers inaccurately printed and 
ignorantly edited. It has found ofit tluit although it is desirable 
to have (jibbon and Cowper cheap, yet that bad texts and 
worse typography are dear at any price. Tlie Annotatt'd Kdi- 
tion of the l^ritisli Poets lies under none of tliesc objections. 
Tlio editor is a well-read scholar, who perforins his work con- 
scientiously, and with a due sense of its importance. He has 
bestowed groat psins in the revision of the text, and in his critical 
or historical elucidations; and .his biographical prefaces are not 
mere crude compilations from previously existing sources, but 
often contain new and original materials, and always j^ifford 
evidence in .themselves that where Mr. K. Bell lias employed tlie 
labours of Ins predecessors, ho has also winnowed and sifted 
them diligently. Nor is it im ordinary merit in this Si'ries, 
tliat it is by no moans restriefed to the best known and most 
popular of our elder writers ; on the contrary, room lias been 
found for writers like Oldbani, who liave liitlierto occupied a 
very subordinate place, or been eiuiroly omitted from such col- 
lections. The publication, however, of the best works of John 
Dryden is in itself a sufficient cause for thinking highly both 
of the editor’s good sense, and of* the proprietors enterprising 
spirit. We avail ourselves of the opportunity aftbrdod by this 
woll-cxccuted edition of his best poetical works, to cast a brief 
glance at the literature of which be was, if not exactly the creator, 
yet certainly the foremost writer, and to attempt, so far as our 
limits will permit, to gauge and define the qualities of an era of 
poetry, which a few years ago was unduly depreciated by critics 
generally, and by none more than by those who had gained for 
themselves a liigh reputation ns poets or judges of poetry. We 
are of opinion that they laid^ their venue wrong; and that when 
Mr. Wordsworth affirmed that Dryden s descriptions of external 
nature were^ merely book descriptions, he mistook altogether tlie 
age and the writer. 

In reviewing the! literary character of an age, it is seldom we 
. can meet with a more complete representative of its merits and 
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defects, than Dryden way of the literature of the Kestoration. 

was formed by the times in which he wrote ; but formed 
on so ample a scale, that he collected in himself its various 
attributes, reflected them in their fairest colours and propor- 
tions, and, in some measure also, stood superior to them. It 
is wrong to regard Dryden tLs the immediate successor of the 
great writers who adorned the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
two Stuart kings. It would be as correct to say, that tho 
iMaideii Queen succeeded immediately to the riantageiiots ; or 
that the age of Spenser and Shakspeare dire<?tly joined that of 
(lower and Chaucer. Next to the great age of English poetry, 
indeed, Dryden appears ns tlnj greatest name — but it is proximo 
intervallo. The great ago had declined: there was a marked 
and a long interrogniirn, and during that intercalary period had 
grown up much that was vicious iii taste, nuh^ in form, and 
afleeted in scope nud inann(3r. Dryden did not succeed to Jonson, 
Shirley, and Fletcher, so imieli as to Donne, Withers, and (Cowley, 
lie was not the Augustiiliis of a decaying empire, so muidi as 
the founder of a now dynasty. Compared with tho old empire, 
he would rank as 'a secondiirv prince: eontrasU'd with the new 
one, he stands a legitimate and powerful monandi. 

Dryden, if he is to bo estimated fully and fairly, must bot;on- 
sich^red under the different aspects of a poet, a critic, and a 
scholar. As a poet, liis career may be divided into three 
epoelis : 1. When ho Avas a writer of occasional verses, such 
as his panegyric upon tla^ Jiord Protector, and his Annus 
Mirabilis. ‘2. Jlis contributions to tho English drama. 3. When 
he gathered up all liis powers, and w'as at once the most 
udinirable of narrators in verse, and the most powerful and pun- 
gent of modern satirists. And tliese plioses of his literary career 
correspond remarkably with the phases of liis private life. In 
the first of them he was striving for subsistence itnd reputation ; 
he fluttered the great, and solicited patrons. In the second, 
iiltliougli the struggle for fame and bread in some measure con- 
tinued, yet the poet was in an altogether firmer and more pro- 
mising position. He hud allied himself with the theatre, which, 
rei'overing from tho dead palsy of Puritanism, had once more 
become the most popular and remunerating province of literature. 
Ill the third of tliese epochs, he had won for himself th(3 ohsen'a* 
tion of all ranks of society. He was valuable to the Court, since 
his powers of ratiocrination in verse enabled him to do it singular 
service as a pamphleteer ; he was caressed by tbo noble and the 
wealthy, for his panegyrics were recorded as patents for pos- 
terity, and his satire was feared like a brand in the pillory; and 
he Avas acknowledged by the whole order of wits — versemen and 
prosemen — as their Coryphmus, since he was Avitbout a rival in 
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all the forms of literature at that time acceptable to the public. 
Eeverence and alarm combined to invest liim tor many years 
with all the attributes of a literary despot. Before his lash the 
booksellers humbled themselves, and Grub-street licked the dust; 
nor was it until glorious John had committed an irreparable mis- 
take in his religion and politics, and identified himself with the 
falling house of Stuart, that he was fairly deposed, and rendered 
vulnerablo by tbe shafts of Shadwell, Settle, Milboume, and 
Embden ; and even then, deprived of his laureate-wreath, unpo- 
pular at Court, and obnoxious to the Protestant party, the veteran 
retained sufficient vigour to rise again a new Antaeus from tho 
earth, and to bind around his bro^ the least perishable leaves 
of his poetic crown. 

The family of the Drydeus, so far as it can be traced, (‘ame 
originally from Cuiuberhuul, where in the sixteenth centur}' they 
were in possession of the estate of Stafiliill. The orthography of 
their name varies considerably. Ajitliony Wood, who was inti- 
mate with some members of the fiiinily, and Aubrey in his “ Lives,’' 
both spell it Dreyden. It was oocasioually written Dreyden, but 
the usual form was Lriden, until tbe im^st illustrious owner 
of tho name set the example of writing it Drydcn. The Dridens 
of (jiimherland disappear in the first lialf of the sixteenth century. 
Thenceforward tlie principal branch of the family cstablishod itself 
at Canoiis-Ashby, in Northtimptonsliire, where Sir EnisiiiuH 
Driden filled the office of High Slieriff of tho county under 
Queen Elizabeth, and was created a baronet by her successor in 
1610. Tlie third son of Sir Erasmus w’ns tho poet’s fatlu-r, 
Erasmus Driden, Esq., the owner of a small estate in the village 
of Blakesley, about tbree miles from the paternal seat at Canons- 
Ashby. This gentleman mjirried Mary, the daughter of the Ui‘v. 
Henry Pickering, a Puritan minister^ and youngest son of Sir 
Gilbert Pickering. This was the second intermarriage hetweeu 
these families, and their connexion appeared at an early period of 
the poets career to alford him tho best chance of attaining a 
good social position. For Sir Gilbert Pickering enjoyed the 
favofur of Cromwell, was a member of * tlie ^Protector’s House of 
Lords; and,, independently of his private income, held several 
lucrative employments. But the fortunes of Sir Gilbert’s grandson 
wece^ otherwise ordained. 

tfohn D^den was the eldest of fourteen children. — an amount 
of population whieh must have been a serious incumbrajice upon 
the pojterim riira at Blakesley. That they proved so, appears 
feom the fitflt that although tho Drydeus a parte ante were landed 
proprietors on a greater or smaller scale, the Drjdens a parte 
Ppsty that is, the fruits of the marriage of Erasmus and Mary, 
were some* of them either grocers or tobacconists, or espoused 
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respectable dealers in refined sugar and choice bavannas. That 
they entered into business was greatly to their credit, more espe- 
cially as there is reason to think that they followed it vnth dili- 
gence. But assuredly in those days when coats of arms were 
assigned to gentlemen alone, it was a descent in the social scale 
to offer their wares under the signs of the Coffee-shrub and the 
Wild Indian. 

Dry den was born on the 0th of August, 1031, in the paraonege- 
house of Oldwincle All-Saints, in the county of Northampton. 
The house is still standing, and c'oiitaiiis a small room still 
traditionally known as Dry dens room. As Henry Pickering 
became in due time rector of Oldwincle, he may possibly have 
been its curate, at the time his daughter s accouchement ; but 
we are not told wdiether it w^ere chnuce or purpose which trans- 
ferred from Blakesley hall to Oldwincle rectory the honour of 
Jieariug the poet’s first cry. He received the rudiments of his 
education either atTichmnrsh, wlioro an inscription in tlio school- 
house claims liim for its “ alumnus, " or at the neighbouring 
scliool of Ouiidle. With botli places, and with his Northampton- 
shire kindred generally — in spite of sonic “ flyting anent Whig 
and Tory,” as Lady "Margaret Bellenden phrases it — Dryilcn 
kept up relations through life. From one r)f his letters, indeed, 
we learn that he booked Iiis place in tlie Ouriille coach a week in 
advance ; that it t<X)k two days to traved from London thither ; 
and that his friends Southenu? and Congreve were to meet him 
on the road. This journey was in lliO-'J, and consequently 
Drvdcu was in the habit of visiting liis Nortliaraptousliire 
kindred almost to the tiino of his decease. 

But neither Tiolimarsli nor Ouiidle afforded instruction enough 
for a lad of promising abilities ; and that Dryden must liave 
early »icquired a respectable acquaintance with both Greek and* 
Latin, is implied in the circumstance that he triuislated much 
and well from them, and that liis mature years were too miudi 
occupied to allow liini leisure for consiulting Xilly's grammar 
or Scapula’s lexicon. He wjis admitted a king s schohir at West- 
minster school under Dr. Busby, whose rigorous discipline made 
either scholars or biookheads, Busby did not make Dry den a 
blockhead, but though he doubtless scourged him soundly — for 
he was an impartial flagellant — ^inspired his pupil with a warm 
and lasting regard- 

Busby either elicited or discovered the poetic vein of his 
pupil. One of his exercises at Westminster — a trimslation of 
tilt) third Satire of Persius — ^was meritorious enough to be put 
on record: and at tliis school he composed his Elegy on the 
Death of Lord Hastings, and soijae commendatory verses on 
the Divine Epigrams of his friend John Hoddesdou,. both 
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of which are included in his works. Their quaint and affected 
manner shows that the Westminster scholar had taken Donne 
and Cowley for his models of English verse. 

Of pryden’s college career, nothing is known beyond what may 
be learned from the University register. He went up es a West- 
minster scholar to Trinity College, Cambridge, in May, 1650 : 
took the degree of B.A. in January, 1653-4; and was created 
M.A. in 1657. Shadwdl accuses Dryden of indulging scur- 
rilous vein,” and of having been obliged to fly from college for 
“ traducing a nobleman but as Dryden remained three years 
in Cambridge after taking his Bachelor's degree, this story must 
be regarded as a proof of Shadwell's rather than of Dryden’s 
scurrility. That the latter vras not* indeed always observant of 
college rules, appears from his being put out of Commons for 
a fortnight, “ for disobedience to the vice-master, and for con- 
tumacy in taking his punisliment." But as the saints in 1652 
inherited the earth, or at least predominated in the Universities^ 
we need not impute to the poet any very extraordinary bacl^sliding. 
The Puritan fare can hardly have been very palatable to 
a high-spirited undergraduate. Whether for this cause, or for 
any subsequent distaste, Cambridge and Dryden seem to liavc 
fulfilled towards each other DogbeuTy’s wish, that a mciTy meeting 
might be prolubited. He did not become a fellow of his college, 
and he avowed many years afterwards his preference for the rival 
“ alma-mater" — 

“ Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his owii mother-University. 

Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage, 

He chooses Athens in his riper age.’* 

In 1054, Dryden, on the decease of his father, came into. possession 
• of his share of the Blakesley estate. Its whole annual value was 
sixty pounds; and by his right of primogeniture, tw-o-thirds of 
this nanrow rental devolved upon him immediately, with the 
remainder in reversion at Ixis mother’s death. “How much 
money have you, Master JMathew' ? Many, some forty pounds 
a-year for all charges, and ^the usual drawbacks on landed 
property to meet meanwhile." Forty poilnds, though neaidy 
equivalent to thrice the sum in our days, was but a poor pittance 
for a gentleman born; and Diydeii seems to have discerned that 
his head must help his body and its members, and that learning 
xvas an excellent thing when house and hmd were so unproduc- 
tive. Accordingly, he returned to Cambridge for three years, 
and apparently hived wisdom with each of them. He who had 
read Polybius in English for pleasure" as a. boy, was likely to^ 
cultivate ,diligently both Gijek and Roman lore inler academi 
silvas, :^lAnd perhaps Dryden had fewer disturbing causes than 
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iiiost men in prosecuting his studies. He was neither very social 
in his tastes, nor fluerit in conversation. The 'grave society of 
tlie Cambridge Puritans, who looked upoh the hilvianioreit 
as so much canial knowledge, must have been distasteful to 
him : and als he neither .then nor afterwards was addicted t<) 
howls or cards* or the bottle, it reasonable ' to confcludo 

that his time, like that of bis illustrious contemporary, Milton, 
was spent moi*e with the dead than the living. 

Id lf)57, the year in which Uiyden quitted Cambridge, he 
completed his 26ih birthday: and as he had shown himself 
not averse from marriage, he perhaps began to think it liigh time 
to improve his income. His prospects of advancement were fair, 
but, as it proved, delusive. His cousin, Sir Gilbert Pickering, stood 
liigh in Cromwell's favour. He had sat on tile judgment- seat with 
Bradshaw, when a king was in the dock; he had been one t)f (he 
Parliamentary councillors of state, a member of Cromwell's bouse 
of peers, a member also of liis privy council. He was now lord 
chainberlnin at the Protector’s court. In Sir John Diydon, 
again, elder brother of the poet s father, a second putron was 
prolmbly ready to take him by the band. Both Piincering and 
Sir John were indeed noted as Pharisees of the l^harisees, yet 
neither of them was perhaps indisposed to promote the interests 
of his youthful relative. J)rydeu indi*ed seems to have acted 
ns private secretary to Pickering, and thus barbed one of Shad- 
AYcirs arrow*s with the taunt — 

* 

The next step of advancement you began 
Was being clerk to Noll’s Lord Chamberlain-*-” 

9 

Put Dryden was destined to he the architect of Jiis own fortunes, 
'file great Protector died: Kichard (Jromw’cll was a broken reed: 
the Pickering interest w*as at ebb-tide, and in lOCO Charles II. 
was restored to the throne of his ancestors. 

Tlie first memorable viu’ses composed by Dryden were his 
Panegyric on the late Lord Protector.” He was nearly thirty 
years of age when he published them, and although not 
exempt froin.conceits, they exhibit a diminished admiration for 
Cowley, and a decided* improvement in the art of versilioation. 
Davenant had now become his model, and although Davenant's 
(xondihert ‘'in heroic stanzas” has long since ceased to he 
road, it was a pattern not merely better suited to Dryden s 
genius, hu£ also much more consonant with good sense and good 
versification than Cowleys Pindarics, or Donne's incorrigible 
Elegies. The stanzas to Cromwell’s memory wrerc published' qt a 
most unfortunate period; Their grave and sincere tone would 
doubtless be acceptable to the independent party. Bui the|| was 
little leisure to read or mark them. The major-generals w“e at 
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variance with each other, the civilians were weary of a military 
government : the Royalists were plotting as busily as ever : the 
head of the State was weak : the heart of the nation was faint : 
the intentions of Monk and his soldiers were dubious ; the people 
were weary of change, and Charles was within a few hours' sail 
from i^over. The revolution bad ebbed away, and royalty came 
back on a spring-tide of zeal and entliusiasm. Dryden had 
made a bad beginning for one who desired his verses to be made 
broad for liimself* : but although his compliments to the dead were 
ungracious to the living, it is greatly to Ins honour that he never 
recanted liis eulogy of Cromwell, even when his enemies threw it 
in the teeth of the author of ‘‘Absalom and Achitophel.” 

Diyden's change of opinion, or at least of its vehicle, language, 
\vas‘ probably unattended ^vith much regret or self-sacrifice, tie 
was connected with the Puritans more by natural ties and early 
associations thiin by any deep feeling or deliberate convictions 
of Ilia own. He had been bom too late to remember vividly the 
abuses of the first Charles’s reign ; hut he was old enough to 
remember the iron restraints and the ceremonial prudery of the 
Puritan regimen. He had witnessed Cromwell s abortive efforts 
to restore England to any secure or stable form of government: 
and when the mighty master s hand had dropped the reins, be 
had beheld disorder and discord yoked to the state-chtu'iot. 
Even the Puritan party desired the king’s return. He was 
at least one man in place of five or six military despots, and 
having so long eaten the bitter bread of banisliment, he might be 
presumed to have profited by the discipline of adversity. The 
hopes entertained .were not unreasonable : apart indeed in his 
cottage at Chalfont sat one man who discerned the inherent 
taint of the JStuart blood, and despaired of its being healed by 
any waters. But the. wisdom of Milton was shared by few, and 
the desire of the nation was toward their king. It is no disgrace 
to Drydeu that he participated in feelings all but universal, and 
little discredit to liim that, he, a needy man, hastened to obliterate 
the memory of his heroic stanzas by the production of his 
“ Astraja Redux. The publication of this “ copy of verses,” 
however, coat him for ever tlie support of the Pickerings. It had 
been wortli much to him, for he was now thirty years of 
age, unplaced and imsalaried. And now began, what, proved 
to be the proper business of his life. He sought, a ptitron in a 
publisher : and began to coin hia brain for ducats^ He removed 
firom theLord Clumberlain s rooms of state to an abspute lodging 
in the hpuas of Herringman, a booksdler in the New Exchange, 
and commenced author by profession, although he seems never 
to i^e stood on the lowest step of the ladder, or, *08 Iiis enefiiies 
so SKen repmaelied him,, to ^ve become , a mere bookseUer’s 
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hack. On the contrary, even while tmcler Herriirgmau s roof, 
we have infcimatious of his forming and retaining more than 
one titled acquaintance, as well as of his intimacy with Sir 
Eobert Howard, sou of the first Earl of Berkshire, a gentleman 
who dallied with the Muses, and was just then bringing out 
a collection of poems. Dryden pn^fived some complimentary 
lines to the volume. He 'had probably rendered Sir Robert 
similar service to that which Pope afforded to Wycherley — ^be 
mended and clear-starched Sir Robert’s lines. Dryden's intimacy 
with Sir Robert began with literary copartnership, md Vas 
cemented, although not without some intervening coolness, by 
marriage with his sister, the lijjdy Elizabeth, eldest daugliter of 
tlie Earl of Berkshire. The lampooners of the age allege that 
this lady’s character was not immaculate. But for these chai'ges 
tJioro is no evidence. An alliance w'ith a man who depended 
upon his writings for his bread: who had not yot particularly 
distinguished himself: who liad “ bitter Puritans" for his kinsfolk, 
and, what was perliaps worse in the eyes of his wife’s family, 
relations in trade — ^may not have been very aeceptaljjle to the 
Earl of Berkshire. But if the pedigree of the 1 fowards sustained 
some blemish by it, Dryden was the greatest sufferer in the 
end by the match. The' intellect of Laciy Elizabeth was weak; 
her temper was violent, and she appears neither to have 
been proud of lier hiishaiid’s literary distinctions, nor, although 
nearly portionless herself, to have submitted with a good 
grace to the privations of a narrow and precarious income. 
As Dante compIttine<l of liis flora moglia,” so Drjdcn raredy 
misses an opportunity for a sarcasm against? matrimony. Mr. 
Bell’s researches have solved a question which eluded the in- 
dustry of ^[alone. Erom the evidence of the register, it appears 
that Dryden was married on the first of December, 1 S63, at the 
parish church of St. Switliin’s, in London. 

With his connexion with Sir Robert Howard began Dryden’s 
career as a dramatic poet. But- as we have distinguished this as 
the second phase of his literary life, we shall, before entering upon 
it, sum up what he wrote and published, while ho still may bo 
considered as the connecting link between the writers who pre- 
ceded and the writers who followed the Restoration. The poems 
of tliis first period were all occasional — prompted by the events 
of tie day' and were either elegies or panegyrics — once indeed ho 
opened his natural vein of satire at the expense of the Dutcjh, 
but widi far inferior effect to Marvel, or even to some who were 
both Marvels inferiora and his own. Dryden began write 
late, and was long in discovering the natural bent and limit of 
his powers. Of hm vei^s, whether in the ten syllable h^ic 
measure, or in the quatrain stanza, few are remembered now,lind 
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feV indeed deserve to he memorable. To modem ears his pan- 
egyric seems servile, his elegy too quaint and curious for truth. 
Yet it would he unfair to try Dryderi or his contemporaries^ hy 
our own measures of fitness or standard of opinion. We have 
ceased to flatter kings ; wo no longer mourn • in verse for the 
(lecoHso of lords or ladies : we grant no privilege of apotheosis ; 
we do not discern in the misfortunes or the felicity of the , great 
either a malign or a favourable aspect of the stars. Our homage 
hi'is been turned to the people, and in some measure to ourselves. 
AVe*glory in the nineteenth centuiT, and we glorify ourselves for 
being horn in it. But when Drydeii wrote, divinity was still con- 
ceived to hedge a king — and the ^conception was ’ strengthened in 
the minds of all, except a few surly independents, hy the horror 
awakened hy the king's execution, hy the special-pleading 
of the pulpit and Eikon Basilike, hy the restoration of peace at 
home, by weariness of the Piuitnuic yoke, and hy the almost 
unanimous voice of the press and the theatre. Marvel and Milton 
stood alone. But the lierd of court-poets and court-preachers 
had other objects in view tlian poverty and freedom ; aud if 
Dryden took his station aniong the adulators of power, he was 
at least not singular in his choice, and extravagant as his eulogies 
appear to us, they were much less fulsome than those of his literary 
contemporaries in general. We may turn with a\ersion from his 
praises of the ‘‘best of kings” and liady Oastleniaine ; but wo 
should not forget tliat he had discerned and celebrated the royal 
nature of Cromwell in verses which posterity will never wholly 
let die. It is curious to remark the close resemblance between 
Cowley’s and Dryden's characters of the Great Protector ; for 
thougli Cowley purposed to defame, ho was enforced to extol, and 
though ho puts his praise in the devil’s mouth, yet his rejoinder 
is no answer to the discerning fiend. The panegyric of tlic 
Astreea Rcdiix, though written after Dryden had stvongthenod 
his “prentice hand,” is' as inferior to tlie lines on the 
Death of the Protector as Charles himself was inferior to 
Cromwell. 

We shall not expend many words upon Dryden's pjays. A 
few of them attniiied an immediate popularity, a few were coldly 
approved, and others promptly condemned. Posterity, however, 
hah iiioluded them all under one verdict, and they are never 
repres^ted and seldom read. A few passages of vigorous versi- 
fication are indeed retained in specimens of the English poets ; 
but thehe oWe their preservation less to their dramatic merits than 
to the 'power Of reasoning in verse in winch lay. ’Dryden’s 
.strength. “ Hits currus et anna'* — his talents were those of the 
ple^ider and the satirist ; he sketched characters in verse as fiuth- 
fully and vividly &s Clarendon drew them in prose ; he argued in 
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poetry as closely and effectively as Serjeont'lVfaynai'd argued in 
the Court of Common Pleas. But he had not tlie gift either of 
constructing a dramatic plot, or of hringing his characters into 
relations with pno another, or of diversifying the dialogue, or 
moving to mirth or tears. His poverty of dramatic invention 
indeed was not inaptly pointed out by Afatthew Clifford,; — “ I am 
strangely mistaken,” he writes in his “ Notes on the Hind and 
Panther,” “ if I have not seen this very Almanzor of youf^ in 
some disguise about this town, and passing under another name. 
Prithee tell me true, was not this huff-cap once the Indian Em- 
peror ? and, at another time, did lie not call himself Maxiinine ? 
Was not Lyndaraxa once called Almeria — I moan under Monte- 
zuma the Indian Emperor ? !• protest and Vow they are either 

the same, or so alike that I can't for my heart distinguish one 
from the cither. You are, therefore, a strange uiicousciona])le 
thief, that art not content to steal from others, hut dost rob thy 
poor wretched s(ilf too.” ‘ Hryden, it should bo added, was con- 
scious of his own dramatic deficionci(*s, and after the failure of 
his comedy of the ‘‘ Assignation ” candidly admits them. “I 
desire,” he says, “ to he no longer the Sisyphus of tlie stage ; to 
roll up a stone witli endless labour, wliicli, to follow tho provorh, 
gathers no moss, and which is perpetually falling down again. I 
novel* thought myself very lit for an employment where many of 
my predecessors liavo excelled me in all kinds ; and some of my 
contemporaries, even in my own partial judgment, have outdone 
me in comedy." ife probably alludes to Etherege and Shudwell, 
who, inferior to Diydeii in every otlior respect, n^^sessed the 
faculty denied to him of drawing from the life, an^..reproduoiug 
oil the stage the vices and follies w*hieh they saw and practised 
in society. 

Wlien J)ryden began to write for the 8tage> dramatic literature 
WMS afflicted by two opposite maladies. Its Ifealthy cij-culation 
had been suddenly arrested by Puritanism, and .when the ban 
imposed by the saints was at length removed, the national 
taste was as. suddenly corrupted. The corniption arose partly 
from an incapacity for relishing tlie great dramijs whicli had 
entertained the Maiden Queen and her court, and partly from a 
capacity for enjoying the bombast and licence of the French 
theatre, as it flourished under the patronage of Louis XIV. 
Over-strained pretensions to sanctity had struck a deathblow upon 
all genuine heroic sentiment in the nation* The elect Iind so often 
shown themselves false, ambitious, and self-seeking, that men 
had begun to distrust even the semblances of truth, public spirit, 
4 ihd self-sacrifice, and rejoiced in reducing to a common levcfc^the 
nobler passions w*hich elevate ^it once both real and scenic life. 
When Sydney, and Essex, and Balegh surrounded the thi*one of 
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the sovereign, Spenser’s visions of beauty and Shakspeare’a 
‘ivomen were intelligible creations; bat at a court where Castle- 
mftine presided, Ophelia, Desdemona, and Jtiliet were litde more 
than feeble and ineffectual abstractions. England had lost in 
the Civil Wars “ its elder breed of noble blood.” . The Eonndhead 
had witlidra\vn sullenly from the contest, and either sought a new 
home on alien shores, or retired far from the hum of cities to lus 
plough or his loom ; the old Cavalier also was now seldom, found 
in tlie purlieus of the court. He had greeted the Restoration as 
the fulfilment of his joys and the answer to his prayers; but to 
him it had brought only disappointment and dismay. The king 
had indeed returned, but there came not back withliim the ancient 
cliivalry of the land — ^the Ealklands, the Ne\dlles, tlie Herberts, 
and the Veres, the men whom Vondyck painted, the men whom 
Clarendon has described in colours scarcely less vivid. In their 
room had returned a band of dissolute exiles, at once rapacious 
and profuse, whom adversity had neither disciplined nor purified, 
and whom prosperity and power rendered more reckless and 
corrupt. Tbey^ad, many of them, passed the term of their 
haiiisliiuent at Pnris and Madrid, and there heheld tlie attnictive 
spectacle of absolute monarchy pampered by the arts and espe- 
cially adulated by the drama. The stately ceremonial of the 
Spanish court, no less than the elaborate decorum of the court 
of France, hardly concealed the moral laxity which prevmled at 
both. Each was the liome of licentious intrigues ; the monarchs 
lived in ostentatious adultery, and the courtier who had not at 
least one avowed mistress was regarded either as a block or a 
churl. Thi 0 i". 8 pauish and French play-writers had long ceased to 
draw their characters from nature. The intiigues of comedy 
were tlioso of the court, and tragedy hon-oweil its fable and its 
heroes from Seneca and Euripides, from die declining eras of the 
Roman and Attic*drama. From these debased or pseudo-classic 
types the theatre of the Restoration took its models. In tragedy, 
passion was superseded by rhetoric ; in comedy, the follies of the 
day were represented by the vices of the day. With the Resto- 
ration, indeed, love disappears and sensiiousness takes its place. 
Nor was vice* casually or capriciously employed as a means of 
pubRo attractiou. It was not so much the condiment which 
flavoured the solid meat as the meat itself. In the drama of die age 
of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts, there is Undoubtedly mUeh 
indelicate writing. Ford meddled with interdicted and repulsive 
subjects; Fletcher and Massinger are frequently coarse; and 
there are phrases and allusions in Jonson Shi^peare which 
wn^ay desire diat they had “ discreetly blotted ” out. But in 
none of the writers anterior to the Restoration do we find any 
i^siematic attempt to represent vice m laudable, and virtue as 
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ridiculous. . We do uot find even in Shirley the breach of die 
maniage-vow held up as the whole duty of man and wonnin also ; 
and Sliiriey s plays approach much nearer to those of Afra Jlehn, 
Etherege, and Shadwell in their coarse profligacy than those 
of'eitber Fletcher or Ford in their worst extravagances. The 
masculine coarseness of the earlier period is indeed like a blemish 
on a fair face — a blot on the sontoi^eon — a flaw in orystal-^the 
foot of clay to the golden i3raifcgo ; but the flaw, the blot, tjie 
blemish, and tlie clay are separable fiom their purer and richer 
aooompauiments ; whereas the systematic profligacy of the dra- 
matic literature which followed the return of Charles II. peiwlates 
the entire system, and clings to its members os the leprosy of the 
East to the luckless outcasts from the d\vulliiigs of men. 

We acquit Dryden of acting upon any fonnal scheme for 
demoralizing his age ; lie merely followed a cornqit fasliion, and 
owned his popularity, as a writer for the stage, to his subserviency. 
He would probably have alleged in liis defence — and he might 
fairly do so — the old excuse of Ovid : 

“ Crede mibi, mores distant a carmine nostri ; 

Vita verccunda ost, musa jocosa, mihi.” 

And it must be admitted also that his worst plays are much less 
ofleusive than many which, at the moment of tlieir production, 
w:ero preferred lo his. Moreover, we must do him the justice to 
add, that he kissed the rod with most becoming meekness, when 
in 1G98, Jeremy Collier publisJied his “Short View of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the Englivsh Sta^.*' On no 
one’s shoulders did the flail of the merciless^Non-junir descend 
with more weight than upon Dryden's. From no one — for he liad 
approved himstdf cfinning in controversial fence — wms a prompter 
or more acrimonious reply looked for by the world. It was 
expected, and doubtless much desired that 3>ares should beat 
Entelius black and blue. But .tire world . was , disappointed. 
Dryden, who oft much smaller provocations had exhibited violent 
resentment, who both in pwse and verse wielded a weapon of 
the keenest edge, on this occasion stood silent and abashed. 
Indeed, as wc have seen, lie did not estimate highly his dramatic 
productions : be was perhaps content with the fame and money 
whicli they brought him, and did not care to niffle himself in the 
defence of what he lightly valued. But it is more charitable 
to him, and indeed more coumstent with all we know of his sobei* 
and la^rious life, to hifer that he felt Collier to be in the right, 
and that although he himself had contributed to the vices of the 
age, he held it “ stuff of the conscience” not to interpose between, 
them and their castigation. At a later period, he mentioned ^ 
‘‘ Short View,” in the preface to his Fables. He coiiiplaiaed. of 
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the asperity with which he had been treated. He alleged certain 
pleas in ciciilpation of his ei’rors, but, in the main, he acknow- 
ledges the justice of the reproof. “ If^Mr. Collier,” he said, “ be 
my enemy, let him triumph. If he be my friend, as I have 
given liirn no personal occasion to be otherwise, he will be ghul 
of my repentance.” 

Dryden's career as a writer for the stage maly be divided into 
four periods. 1. From its commencement with the comedy of 
the ‘^Wild Gallant,” in February, 1C02-8, to the suspension 
of dramatic entertainments in 1000, the year in which Old 
l^ondori City was laid in ashes. 2. From the re-opening of the 
Playhouses to the time when the King s Theatre was burnt down, 
in 1071-2. 3. During the next ten years, Dryden, who had 

become an active pamphleteer in verse, and critic almost 
■without appeal in prose, discontinued writing for the stage; 
but (4) when the Bevolution deprived him of court-favour, and 
of his offices of laureate and historiographer royal, and lie w'as 
again almost as needy as when he lived under the roof of 
Herringmaii, he once more resorted to the drama for a livelihood, 
and, though declining in years and in health, produced live plays, 
and among them, one of the most genial and vigorous of his 
productions, ‘"Don Sebastian.” 

That llrydeu looked to liis dramatic compositions |s a sure 
and' prompt source of income appears jrom the compact into 
which lie entered, after tlie success of his earlier plays, with ilio 
managers of the King’s Theatre. He agreed to furnish tlio 
patentee, Killigrew, wdth three dramas nnimally, in coiisidenilioii 
of a share and quarter in the theatre. Had lie kept to his obli- 
gation, this arrangement would have produced him yearly between 
three and Ibtir hundred pounds. But he overrated his powers, 
and, although he w’rote rapidly, he was unable to fulfil his con- 
tract to the letter. His industry however was great. In 1(507, 
ho published his “ Annus ^Mirabilis,” and during the next 
two or three years, he produced no less than siic plays ; and if 
other dramatic writers have exceeded him in fertility of invention 
juid rapidity of execution, yet it should be remembered that 
ia thus purveying for the stage, was rather forcing tluui 
complying with his natural bent. 

He began as a pupil of Corneille and the rhymed drama of the 
French school. He did not indeed introduce this fashion, which 
Sayley jahsurdly revived in the last century, but he defended it, 
in his “Essay on Dramatic Poetry,” with a vigour and felicity of 
Style as renta^^ble at least as his theory was erroneous. Sir 
Bfibert ais a"®ciMDaatic poet was inferior to Dryden, but as a 
oritloJ^ on this point more correct, and although 

.Dryden had Anjiiiblic on hie hotU tlie public and himself 
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were in the wrong. Sir Robert had at first jaiodesUy combated 
his brother-ifi-law’s doginas^ but replied ** Essay” with 

more pith and point; ^n his defence of the Essay, Dryden 
handled Sir Robert somewhat roughly, and the bro.thersrih*law 
were for a time estranged from each other. ' ' ' 

Dryden, indeed^ was at this period of his litorory ea^eer'liher a 
man feeling about in the dark, and trying to discover^ afilid a 
variety of roads, the one whicll alone leads to his homo. He was 
master of the art of reasoning in versd, and his instincts told him 
that here lay his proi>er strength. Ho was also no medn pro- 
ficient in carte and tierce dialogue, and, like Euripides, introduced 
on tho stage a mode of conversation that would have suited a tart 
debate in the furnm or the scho^bls, but which was as ill adajpted 
to the theatre as Sir Roger TJIstrange s style would havo been to 
the pulpit. That our readers may not accuse us of underrating 
Dryden’s dramatic style in his first manner, wo cite the ibliowing 
scone from the “ Conquest of Granada.'’ The solicitations of the 
lover and the denials of tho .Queen are expressed as nntithetioally 
as in the very worst scone of the very worst extant Greek tragedy , 
— the “ Electra ” of Euripides : — 

Almahide, My light will sure discover those who talk. — f 
Wlw dares to interrupt my private^walk ? 

mmanzor. He who dares love, and for that love die, 

And knowing this, dares yet love on, am I. 

Alniahide, That love which you can hope, and I can pay, 

May be received and given in open day : 

My praise and my esteem you had before : ' , - 

And you have bound yourself to ask no mora. * ' 

Altnanzor, Yes, I have bound myself : but will Ypt|i take 
The forfeit of that bond, which force did make ? 

Almahide, You know you are from recomponce debarred ; 

But purest love can live without reward. 

Ahnanzor. Pure love had need to be itself a fewt r 
For, like pure elements, ’twill nourish least. 

Ahnahuk, It therefore yields the only pure content : 

For it, like angels, needs no nourishment.” 

And in this fashion — ” the right fencing grace : tap for tap, and 
so part fair”— this skilful pair of Moorish lovers argue their ease 
through some score of similar rejoinders, 

Dryden would not yield toHfte arguments of Sir Robert Howard 
in behalf of good sense and dramatic consistency : but he was 
convinced by his own matorer judgment^ and by the studiy of 
Shakespeare, 'and abandoned his error as cord^y as be onco’ 
• maintained, it. . In the pV<>logu6 to the tragedy 0 * Aumn^lsSr 
produced in 1675, he, anhofij^bed his abandonment of tW: Old 
form, and he followed up his recantation practically in Ifitffi by 
[ Vol. LXIII. No. CXXIV.}--Nev Sbbi^, VIL No. U. A A 
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the play of All for Love,” expressly modelled on the example 
of Shiikespeare. This, as he tells us,' was the only play he ever 
Mfrote for himself; “ the rest were given to the people:” In the 
ensuing year he altered “Troilua and Oressida,” and wrote, 
jointly with Lee, the tragedy of “ OEdipus.” To his version of 
“ 'I’roihis and Cressida,” he prefixed an Essay on the Grounds of 
Criticism in Tragedy, in which he modified or abjured many of his 
earlier opinions upon dramatic composition. It was a singular 
trait in his character that he made the public his confessor. 
Whatever subject he chose, in w’batever manner he treated it, he 
laboured to persuade his readers that the subject was the most 
eligibleand his treatment of it the most judicious possible. Thevery 
confidence with which he asserts fiis merits is perhaps an indirect 
proof that he mistrusted liimself, and sought to confirm by the 
sufirages of his readers the opinions which secretly he doubted. 
But whatever were his motives for them, the public were gainers 
by his confesisiona. Periodical criticism was as yet uninvented. 
A few works, indeed, upon the laws of writing had been published 
subsequently to the crude discourses of Puttenliam and Webbe. 
But tdthough- Sir Philip Sydney s “ Defence of Poesy ” will 
always be read with pleasure, and Campion and Sir .lohn Har- 
rington may still be consulted with profit, Drydon must be 
allowed the preyise of being ^Iie first English critic wh6f applied 
general laws to particular cases in lite'ratiire, and who initiated 
the public in the art of discriminating in matters of taste. His 
own prose style has always been accounted a model by the best 
judges. Charles Fox, in the composition of bis bistoiy, regarded 
Dryden as an authority for the use of words from which there 
was no appeal. He has greater facility than Cowley ; more 
xuasculine vigour than Addison : and he combines with singular 
facility tlie twin elements of our language — its Homan amplitude 
with its Saxon racincss. If his critical works contain many as- 
aei;tions fi*om which we are compelled to dissent, if they enunciate 
no.new principles, or sometimes seem to abound with common- 
place remarks, we must remember that at the time they were 
written his . canons of taste were novel, his mistakes were inse- 
parable from a first inquiry, aUd his commonplaces discoveries 
to tbo$e who read them originally. Had Dryden lived in the 
presont century, he would probably have rivalled Southey or. 
Mr. Maqaulay in the number and exeellence of his periodical 
e(!»say8. He wouW have produced few plays, if he had been 
able to employ to various knowledge and has masculine diction 
in the compqtetion of “ articles,” and instead of a contract 
with the Kin^ or Dukos Theatre, he would probably once,' 
a quarter have received a cheque from Messrs. Murray or Long- 
mans. Instead, of Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews, he wrote 
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essays and prefaces : and to these we can. still recmr vitli pleasure, 
or at least with interest. ^ 

Dryden* however, was to lecuni from rougher critics than 
Howard, and by a less pleasant discipline than enlarged study 
and reflection, the faults of his theory respecting the employment 
(A* rhyme in dramatic compositions. His popularity as on antler 
bred envy in many quarters: his plainness of speech did not 
mitigate if. Although not unacceptable to the leaders of politit^ 
and literature, he seems never to have secured for himself any 
very powerful patron. He was no suitor for favours: be did not, 
until a comparatively late period of his career, identify himself 
with any of the parties of the tiipe. He hatl indeed complimented 
Charles and Lady Castlemaine and Ohaiicellor Hyde, but ho did 
not besiegie their doors; and neither his pursuits nor his tastes, 
permitted him to become the boon companion of the HedJeys, 
Buokinghams, and Kochesters. But although he was no partisan, 
it was remembered that he had ouco been a Puritan, and althiiiigh 
he kept clear of popular controversies in gen(?rai, he had shown 
quite satirical power enough to cretitc enennes. As yet was 
undiscovered the art of rendering an adve|Mary ridiculous, wbetlier 
by “ showing him up” in a review, or bynaricaturing bib form or 
features in a weekly newspaper. H. B. and “ Punch” as yet slept 
among fhe possibilities of the future. Their mirthful and 
salutary influence was ill supplietl by the coarse banter of tlie 
theatre : and to the theatre was allotted the task of making 
Dry den and heroic plays at ouce the butt of satire. In the winter 
of 1G71, the Duke of Buckingham produced his famous 
“ llchtarsaV* — a burlesque which had wit enough in it to sur- 
vive its original object; since Cibber turned it against. Pope, 

, and Garrick continued to perform its principal oharaoter lung 
after both Dryden and his successor ill satire were beyond reach 
of its shafts. Buckingham is said to have been .assisted by 
Butler, Bpratt, Clifford, and others in feathering and poindug his 
quiver of arrows: indeed, it bears traces of having been the 
work of an academy of wits, Davanant, who has the credit 
of introducing heroic plays, was originally meant for the hero, 
but death delivered from this further trial one who had long 
been an abundant cause of wit in others. Dryden in 1070 had 
succeeded to Davenant's vacant laareateship, and was in many 
respects better suited for this kind of satire than his predecessor. 
His person was inclined to corpuhmee, whence he had acquired 
the nickname of Squak; hia costume was singular; he wore, 
at least in his earlier days, “a suit of Norwich drugget;*’ 
and that at a tune when comrtiers and poets carried an estate 
on their heads and babks in the form of feathers, velvet, 
Mechlin lace, and Steiulark wigs. He was notoriously a bad 
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reader, and recited liis sounding couplets with a tedious and 
hesitating delivery, that frequently raised inexti^uisliable 
laughter in the frequenters of the Green Boom, ‘^ucking^ 
ham, a first-rato mimic himself, sedulously trained the actor 
who performed Bayes in all the peculiarities of Dryden. The 
town was highly amused, but its taste was not corrected b^ 
the wit of “Tlie Eehearsal.” So long as Dr}^dcn continued to write 
them, heroic plays continued to be popular. He had now be- 
come the most conspicuous critic of his time. His canons of 
criticism gave the laws to coffee-houses and clubs : his plays 
attracted crowds to the theatres. And yet, high as he now stood 
in contemj^rary reputation, he w^uld probably have left a name 
less endunng than that of Otway, and been confounded with the 
common herd of Crownes and Settles, liad he not broke fresh 
ground in a different department of literature. ^ 

In the year 1081 appeared his great poem of “Absalom and 
Achitophel.** Of his powers as a satirist, at least as a reasonei* 
in verse, he had already given m'nny proofs in his dramatic 
compositions. A large proportion of the most nervous and 
emphatic lines in his pl^s belongs to the class of gnomic verses, 
— ethical*, social, or sarcastic maxims, such as belong equally to 
satire and the stage. But these were scattered over the wide 
surface of twenty-one dramas, and were too often buried beneath 
rant, buffoonery, and indecency. At length, in political satire a 
proper frame and canvas were provided for bis talents ; and — 
versa incessu pattdt deus — Dryden, after doing taskwork for the 
theatre, and racking his invention for compliments to the un- 
worthy, stood confessed the poetic chief of the Restoration era. 

We are not informed wliether reflection, advice, or accident 
guided Dryden into the right path at last. He had ndw arrived 
-at the ripe age of fifty yftirs, and was “ long in debating upon 
and long in choosing’* his proper vocation. He who on so many 
points of comparative insignificance took the public for his con- 
lesscMf, has unluckily been silent upon the motives which led him 
to qilit the drama for controversial, satirical, and didactic verses. 
A clue to his change and better choice may perhaps he' disco- 
vered in the circumstances of tne times. In the first place,* he 
had himself suffered much from the envy, insolence, and even 
violence of his contemporaries. He had been held up to ridicule 
by Buckingham : Jie had been the butt of epigram, satire, and 
invective from Cr^ne, Settle, Shadwell, and a mob of literary 
ruffians : he had been beaten in Rose-alley by Rochester's 'mvr- 
midons : he hid been twitted by the courtiers on account of ikis 
Puritan kindred : he had been reviled by the’^Puritaiis for Iris 
adherence to the' court. He was not, as we have seen,' of on 
impetuous teniper^int ; but he had not the less n lively sense 
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of injuries ; and he probably saw that with one weapon alone he 
could efficiently requite them. 1'he offences of the iime were 
rank; the old antagonism of parties was reviving: plots and 
rumours of plots pervaded and dislocated all classes of society, 
and the leaders of parties were, with few exceptions, hypocrites 
in religion or profligates in conduct. The decorum which 
veiled the excesses of Versailles was disregarded in London ; 
vice stalked abroad unboniieted and unmasked: and the enor- 
mities of Domitian's reign seemed to be repeated in that of 
Charles II. 

It is scarcely possible that- so shrewd an observer as Drydep 
proved himself to be, should not liavc brooded over this chaos, 
and hiid up in his private m^Mlitations the plan ajid weapons 
of assault long before lie opened the campaign. Ho had behold, 
moreover, a sort of rehearsal of his new career performed by 
puny an(J, clumsy debutants. Shadwoll, Settle, and. some other, 
minor poets, let out their pens to the Whigs : Lee, Otway, and 
Tate, were in the pay of the Tories, 'fhe controversies of the 
ago, which, after long political stagnation, at first threatfmed to 
revive old Puritan and* Cavalier feuds, had suddenly concen- 
trated themselves on two points — the "Popish plot, and the 
succession .of the Crown. The Tories and Catholics maintained 
the right of the lawful heir — James, Duke of York : the Whigs 
and ■ l^rotestanls, impelled by Shaftesbury, were fain to p.iU up 
with a paltry shadow, who Imd no rccomineiulutions beyond his 
graceful address and handsome person. Under king Monmouth, 
Shaftesbury could not liave missed being Mayor of the Palace ; 
and he had the art to persuade tlie pulilic, .that in Monmouth 
alone were bound up the bust hopes of their civil and religious 
liberties. There has probably never been a more worthless con- 
troversy than that which at this lime divided tlie English nation. 
But its very worthlessness aflbrded the most abundant and 
appropriate materials for satire, and into this Drydcn, in No- 
vember 1081, plunged with the? whole force and fervour of his 
genius — a knight paladin, suddenly taking part in the* squabbles 
of village clowns. 

Independent of the merits of its i^xecution, of which we sliall 
speak more at large, Dryden in ibis production has a just claim 
to the praise of originality. He quitted the beaten track of 
satire, which, since the time of Lucilius had lashed the vices and 
follies of classes and individuals, and he aimed his shafts at the 
great political questions, parties, arid leaders of the day. He 
performed in verse the most difficult task of prose history — the 
delineation of the principal ^actors on the political stage, and 
performed* it witli.such vigour* and wvacity that his “ characters*’ 
still remain the admitted types of Shaftesbury, Buckingham, 
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Oate^, Seymour, and Monmouth. Burnet, Koger Nordi, Hume, 
and in our own days, Macaulay, owe no mean portion of tlieir 
reputation to the skill. with which they depict the men who have 
guided our counsels or our armies ; hut tho most finished of 
their portraits are faint and defective when compared with the 
bold outline and vivid colours of Dryden. It must be owned, 
indeed, that his commendations are less successful, than his 
censure, and that his character of Amiel — Sir Edward Seymour 
— is much less precisely eut and polished than those of Zimri, 
Zerah, or Achitophel. In the three latter, every stroke tells : 
every stroke is an addition to the- likeness : every stroke is made 
at the right moment, and in tho right place, and can no more be 
transposed or omitted than tlie fines and shadows of Holbein's 
or Titian's portraits. The age of Charles II., indeed, owes 
little less to Dryden's pen, than the age of Charles I. does to 
Vandyke's easel. 

As Poet liaurcato, Dryden's side in this controversy was 
marked out for him. It was the side also of his predilections, 
for in his plays he had maintained ultra loyal opinions, and in 
his numerous essays and dedications had even paraded Ins 
Toryism. Absalom and Achitophel" failed, indeed, in its imme- 
diate object, of turning the tide of opinion against Shaftesbuiy ; 
but it undoubtedly produced a powerful ettect on the public. It 
was read with avidity : it passed through live editions in one 
year! and it established Dryden's reputation as the most for- 
midable of antagonists, and the most effective of pleaders in 
verse. 

He did not loitgr in the course which he had now so happily 
. commenced : but his next efforts ’were, on the whole, less suc- 
cessful. Their inferiority was in some measure’ owing to tho 
more restricted nature of their subjects. “ The Medal a Satire 
against Sedition, appeared in March, 1<582 : it was prompted by 
tie popular enthusiasm at Shaftesbury’s acquittal. But even 
Shaftesbury, the moat versatile and conspicuous feiau of tho lime, 
obuld not singly afford substance for a poem ; and the Medal 
falls much below its predecessor in interest. It was followed by 
*'Mac Flecknoe," in the same year; and althougly its hero, 
Shadwril, was even less* calculated than Shaftesbury to bring out 
&e fhU powers of Dryden’s mind, scarcely one of his poems is 
nearer perfection. Of ' the four hundred lines in Mac Flecknoe, 
a few ore coarse and ribaldrous, but none are feeble or careless : 
and in this Satire, as in his former, the. author opened a new 
vein, and afforded more than a hint to the Dunciad, the Kosoiad, 
and the Fureuila of Literature. . ' 

The second part of "‘Absalom 'and Achitophel'* appeared in 
November, 16^ ; and in > few days wae fe^owied by the 
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“ Beligio Laici.*’ . This year may accordingly be regarded as 
the Annm Mirahilis of Dryden's own life. Hia patent of per- 
petual remembrance was then signed and seided. The continu- 
ation of “Absalom and Achitopher* was indeed,, in the main, 
written by Nahum Tate ; but Drydeu had found an apt pupil in 
this translator of the Psalms; and nt»t only revised his copy, but 
strengthened its occasional lines, and drew with his own hand 
the portraits of Settle and Shadwell. 

In the same year, altliough he had now ceased to write for the 
stage, ho brought out his “Duke of Guise,” which must be 
reckoned among his political productions, since the parallel 
between the Leaguers of France and tlie Covenanters of England 
was obvious, and the evident purpose of this tragedy was to 
maintain the rights of the Duke of York. 

Dryden now stood at the highest pinnacle of royal and courtly 
favour. He had rendered to his Hovereign and to the heir of 
the Crown such sendees as no other living author could have 
afforded ; he liad mtule liimself pre-eminently obnoxious to the 
Protestant party, and bad ofteiided the Whigs past forgiveness. 
And yet, at the very moment when his name stood highest 
whether for praise or blame, the poet hiriiself was suffering iProm 
pecuniary embarrassments. The promisea of advancement which 
were made to bin) ended with tlie breath that uttered them: 
his salary as Laureate remained unpaid for four years ; and 
when, after earnest and repeate<l solicitations, , he obtained in 
May, 1084, an order on the J'reasury for the payment of arrears, 
it was only for one quarters salary due at Midsummer, 1080, 
and he received 6()t in lieu of 800/. Herringman the bookseller 
had been a better paymaster than Charles Htuart; who, while be 
withheld from Drydeu his due, was squandering thousands of 
pounds upon bis mistresses and favourites. There was, indeed, 
on ineradicable vein of ahabbiness in all the Stuart monarchs of 
England. James defrauded Halegh of his estate in Somerset- 
shire, becnose, forsooth, the land was wanted for' Carr. Ben 
Jonson 8 pension was gradgingly paid, and sometimes withheld 
altog^her; and the distinguished servants of the court had 
reason to envy the men, on whom they looked down “ us base 
mochanicals,” for they at least received the wages, of their ser- 
vice. No single writer of the time had done more to rendcar 
the Puritans hateful and ridieuloti^ than the author of Hudibras. 
Upon his unrivalled boriesque he liad lavished stores of leamng 
l^ardiy inferior in amount to those expended upon their majestic 
poems by Dante and Milton. Huditoas was read by ail men, 
quoted by all men, and raised inextinguishable laughter in all 
meu ; while the writer of it was often pnxzfed to procure for 
him^If a roof, bread, and raiment He received, after he had 
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ceased to want anytliinpr, a monument and an epitaph ; and the 
contrast between the misery of bis life and the respect paid to 
his memory, was recorded in an epigram, of which the point is 
its literal truth ; 

** Whilst Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive. 

No generous patron would a dinner give : 

See him, when starved to death and turned to d\Lst, 

Presented with a monumental bust. 

The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown, 
lie asked for* bread and he received a stone.” 

Dryden, although not reduced to Butler’s straits, was nearly in an 
equal degree with him the victim of royal neglect. It appears 
indeed from a document puhlishedf for the first time by Mr. Bell, 
tljfit in 168i an additional pension of lOOZ. n year was bestowed 
upon him. We doubt whether cither the addition or tlio arrears 
of the former salary were, ever paid him. In his Threnodia 
Augustalis,” a Pindaric ode which he composed as Laureate, upon 
the death of his most sacred majesty Churlos 11., he intimates, 
that poets, ** like birds of Paradise, fed on* moniing dew," from 
lack of more substantial nutriment. .James II. indeed, after 
a while, opened his purse to the bard who had maintained 
his right to the throne at a season when ‘‘ no man eric'd, 
pod bless him," and when he was the most unpopular man in 
the throe kingdoms. But this liberality did not come with the 
king’s accession : on the contrary, DryJen’s fortunes seemed to 
he rather impaired than improved by that event. He retained 
his Laur(3ateship, indeed, and the original salary ; and to have 
deprived Dryden of them would have been an act of Ingratitude 
in James beyond even tlio ingratitude of a Stuart. But in the 
new patent no mention was made of the additional 100/. ; and 
even the animal butt of sherry was discontinued. The king 
apparently expected from these harsh terms to so useful a servant, 
that Dryden would understand the inconsistency of a Popish 
king keeping a Protestant poet. The hint seems to have been 
tak^u; for in ^larch, iOHo-G, Dryden received an additional 
loot a yeaiv and the Romish Church one convert more. 

We are not disposed, even if the coincidence be more than 
accidental, tq judge Jlryden harshly on account of his sudden 
conversion. He had been bred a Pnrittui in the household of one 
of the chiefest of saints : he had conformed, without exciting com- 
ment or censure from the world, to the Church of England ; but 
whatever may have been his real sentiments, the grosaness of his 
dramatic writings forbids us to suppose that his religious convic- 
tions wore at any time very deep. We believe him to have been, in 
the main, a very amiable man, but there is no appearance of his 
having ever been a devout Protestant. He was of the faith of the 
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State, and probably thought that what its defender and bis lords 
spiritual and temporal held, or professed to hold, was truth enough 
for a poet, whose bread dependea upon his panegyrics and his popu- 
larity. He intimates ii|jLleed pretty broadly, in his ‘‘ Hind and 
Panther,” that he took his religion, even after his conversion to 
Romanism, pretty much on trust and if Dryden were at any 
period of his life earnest in his creed, it w^as certainly when he 
wrote the Ijifo of St. Francis Xavier,*' and not when he wrote 
his “ Spanish Friar.” 

The only poem of Dryden ’s which savours of attachment to the 
Church of England, is the “ Keligio Laici,” produced early in 
U37J1, rather more than twei^ mouths after tlie appearance of 
Absalom and Acbitophel.” ibis is a statement in metn 3 of the 
reasons of his belief in the church ns by law established, and dqps 
not seem intended to serve any political purpose. Rut the weiglit 
of this statement is considerably Icffttened by an examination of 
the poem itself. It is an argument in vem\ terse, logical, and 
epigrammatic. The most prominent jiortrait in it, however, is 
adopted from Chaucer, and the argument tends more to inculcate 
a sound moral life and its practical duties, than any especial 
reasons for preferring tho-Kloctrim's and discipline of the Anglican 
establishment. If it were meant for any immeiliaro purpose, and 
not merely as an exeri'ise in metrical ratiocination, it vras pro- 
bably intended as an answer to those who acjciised the ex-Puritan 
and present Conformist of having no theological creed at all. 

Dryden ’s improved salary was oarn(‘d by increased energy in 
the service of his royal, and not very mnnilicent patron. In 
defence of James he attacked the most skilful and experienced 
pamphleteers of the day. Ho siirunk from crossing swords 
neither wdth 8tillingtlcet, though armed at. all points with eccle- 
siastical lore, nor with Hiirnet, clothed in worldly and diplomatic 
ciiiiriing, as with triple brass. Ho was Mai re Jaques cook, and 
Maitre Jaques coachman to the king: he defended in prose and 
in verso the most llagraiit and insane measures of the govern- 
ment; he was neither alarmed by the counsels of Father Petre, 
nor disgusted by the servility of Rochester. His poem of the 
‘‘ Hind and Panther” is on all accounts an extraordinary produc- 
tion. Its wit' is sharp and pleasant: its diction singularly har- 
monious:. its reasoning coherent and impressive, and as an 
ex parte statement it scarcely admits of improvement. It is 
indeed now less known, because its interest is of a less historical 
kind, than that of ‘^Absalom and Acbitophel :” but at the moment 

* By education most have been misled ; 

So they believe because they so were bred: 

The priest continues vrhat the nurse began, 

And thus the child imjposes^a the man.'' 
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it appeared, its Romanist readers must have hailed it as the 
work of a poetical Bossuet, and expected from it either the con- 
version or the confusion of their o|)pouents. 

To ourselves indeed, perusing this pobmical apologue without 
fear or favour of the controversy, its delects as a work of art are 
but too palpable. The allegory and the fable are throughout 
awkwardly blended. We do not indeed 

** Ask Jean Jacques Kousseau, . 

If beasts confabulate or no/* 

but however expressive or acceptable it may have been to con- 
temporaries, whose passions were excited by the controversy, to 
calmer judgments the features of the allegory appear repulsive. 
We can Ib.llow with patience Swifts delineatioh of Peter, Martin, 
a;pd Jack : they are at least human personages, and, with allow- 
ance for their symbolical attributes, have some human interest. 
But it is a stretch beyond the bounds of fiction or allegoiy to 
follow the. mazes of a controversy conducted by animals alone. 
There are few more insufferable apologues than Casti’s “ Animali 
Parlanti,” and Dryden's “ Hind and l^anther” is liable to equal 
objections. The Church of Home is figured under the similitude 
of a milk- white hind, ever in peril of <lejith, yet not doomed to 
destruction. All the baser animals are bent on her destruction 
r— the Sooinian fox, -the Presbyteriau wolf, the Independent bear, 
the Anabaptist boar. The timorous neutrals are typified by the 
cowardly hare ; the Church of England by Uio panther, beautiful 
but spotted. They are equally hated by their common foes, and 
confer apart on their common danger; and the subjects of their 
conference are — the real presence, the jurisdic tion of popes and 
councils, the Test Acts, the penal laws, Oates’s perjuries, the in- 
gratitude of the Cavalier party to the author of “ Hudibras/' 
Burnet's intrigues and JStillingtleet’s pamphlets — quodcunqt^ 
^Mtendis miki sic, incredulas odL 

Such an allegory could not be preserved for ten lines together 
with any chanc,e of consistency. Its absurdity is obvious : its 
weariness fatal. Yet the slull of the author is as conspicuous as 
iJbe. defects of the plan. The “ Hind and Panther” is not only the 
most remarkable literary production of tlie reign of James II., 
but is also second to none of Hryden’s works in energy, harmony, 
and pathos. 

The defects of this extraordinatw ploem were overlooked by 
the pai*ty whom it was intended to serve, but presented an ample 
scope for. the invective and irony of their opponents. Its inge- 
nious casuistry and melodious numbers could not protect it from 
attacks. Men were in no humour for such attempts to make the 
worse appear the better reason. The spots of the panther might 
be blemishes, but the whiti?iiess of the hind was an insidious^ 
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mask, and an actual fraud. It had been more than once or twice 
incarnadined in the bkxxi of the saints; it was the livery of 
priestly guile and political tyranny. Rejoinder and invective 
flew from all sides. The nicknames of “ Bayes" and “ iSquab" 
were revived ; the author was brande<l with the title® of infidel 
and apostate. The panegyric to (''nmiwell was printed beside 
the Astrtea Iledux ; Shadwell discharged liis venom and Settle 
his dulness. Tiiere wa.s nn arrowy sleet" of pamphlets ; there 
wore liints that Rochosters cudgel had heeawell bestowed on the 
broad shoulders of “ Poet Sqneh." But of the many satirical 
responses which appeared, that wdiich most deeply aftbet^Drydon 
was the joint production of two ^oung men, who had rtHjenily quitted 
Cambridge. He could put up with the venal or envious sarcasms 
of ordinary libellers, but he was cut to tluj quick by the wit#of 
Chtu'loH Montague and Matthew J'rior. They were both young 
men and friends of Dry don, whose society iliey enjoyed in the 
literary cotfec-housck of Hondon. If wo may credit Dean 
Lockier’s authority, ho was moved to tears by their fable ol the 
‘Mhuintry and City Mouse." Ho observed, “For two young 
fellows that f have always been very civil to, to use an old man 
in so cruel a manner!’ He had boon patient under Colliers 
rebuke, and disdained Martin (Tilford's and Tom Browns “ Re- 
flections." He was sitting where such ordinary scribes dare not 
soar. But Prior and Mo'nttigue bolongtHl to a different order of 
assailants. They bad tlie car of good societ]i; they were rising 
favouriU3S of the public, and hold in tiie clubs a voice nearly as 
potential as Drydeii himself. He may justly haw begun to sus- 
pect that lie had miscalculated the dircctiori ot public opihinn, 
when even the freipienters of, his realm at Wills coffee- bouse 
conspired against hinj. (hmrt favour might bo purchased loo 
dear if it involved the loss of hardly- won popularity. His tenure 
of court favour was laiwevcr destined to be brief. Within littJe 
more than a year after the publi<‘ation of the “ Hind ami J'an- 
ther within a few months after the appearance of his “ Britannia 
Rediviva” — in which poem he had congratulated James and his 
Queen on the birth of ii prince— the Romanist religion Was pro- 
scribed in this realm, and the sovereign, his consort, and their 
infant were exile®, dependent on ..the charity of the French 
monarch. Dryden had committed liirnself so iri'etrievably to 
Popery, and had proved himself so formidable an antagonist of 
Protestontism under every form, that he could expect no favour, 
and scarcely forbearance, from the new dyna,sty. .He had argu^ 
for the divine right of kings, and an elective monarch was sedated 
on the throne. He had celebrated the birtli of a genuine heir, 
and the baby-prinoe was accounted by at least two- thirds of the 
English people to be supposititious. •Dryden was, in 1 688, as much 
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a mark for royal and parliamentary aversion as Milton had been 
in. 1600. But he did not possess Milton’s tower of strength. 
Cromwell's I iUtin secretary had maintained the cause of civil and 
religious freedom, and had sacrificed his eye-sight to the “ Defence 
of the English IVople.” Dryden had been the advocate of civil 
and religious servitude, and had bartered for increase of pay his 
genius and former reputation. He had no pretensions to favour 
or forbearance. In August, 1 080, he was deprived of his offices 
of pool-laureate and historiographer royal, with the further vexa- 
tion of seeing them bestowed upon his old antagonist, the true- 
blue Protestant versifier, Shadwell. The latter end of Job was 
indeed worse tluin the beginning^ For ^whereas, while Dryden 
wrote dedications, translations, and occasional poems in the ser- 
vice of Hemngman, and plays for Davenant’s theatre, he was 
merely a literary aspirant, with tlie world of letters before him, 
where to choose ; now, in 1689, he, the most conspicuous of 
writers, had rendered himself one the most obnoxious of courtiers, 
and unluckily taken side with a Clmrch which the nation abhorred, 
and with a king whom the nation rejected. 

The appointment of Shadwell to the laureateship did not con- 
tribute to the literary credit of the goveniment. A fat and 
bibulous harper rather disgraced than adorned King Arthur’s 
court and table ; and .Dryden, although clianged and fallen, was 
a greater man, even in popular estimation, in his obscure dwelling 
in Gerard-street, than IShndwell with liis laurels at Whitehall. 

Deprived of his pension, Dryden had now his stout heart, his 
active brain, and his ready right hand to rely upon for his 
sup;^ort. He was flung to the ground, but ho rose the stronger 
from the contact. He rebounded with the elasticity of youth 
from a complication of calaniilies that would have paralyzed 
most men. We begin to hold him in highest respect, when to 
all appearance lie had sunk the lowest. His remaining years 
were devoted to a variety of labours, prodigious in cpiantity, 
and yet more remarkable for the vigour and elasticity of mind 
which they displayed. 

The concluding dcccnnium of his career was, indeed, the most 
honourable of his literary life. He had risen to fame and favour 
by writing insincere panegyrics and plays of more than question- 
able morality. The spirit of the age was servile, unprincipled, 
and profligate ; and he had ministefred to its servility, its laxity, 
and its licence, as much as any writer of the time; He had 
abused great gifts ; he had followed corrupt fasjiions in literature ; 
witii the strength of Hercules he had wielded the distofl* of Om- 
phale. He was now thrown upon his own resources once again ; 
ne was now verging to the sere and yellow leaf of his years ; he 
again sought his Meecenas atnong the booksellers, only exchanging 
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Hcrringman for Tonson. In tlio first instance, ho bad recourso 
to the stage, which he had relinjjuished for the preceding seven 
years. In the space of throe years ( J()90-0»‘J), ho produced two 
ti’agedios, two comedies, and an opera, and, wiih tlie exception of 
his last drama, “ Love 1 riumphant,’* which was a signal fiiilure, 
all these pieces met with complete surross. It is impossible not 
to applaud the gallant way in which he confronted envy and 
opposition. It is impossible not to admire tlio freshness of his 
intellectual powers ami the manifold resouirces at his command, 
lie condescended to write dedicatjoiis and elegiac j)oems, pro- 
logues and epilogues, to translate, to ))araphrase, to do task-work 
and job-work for all who coul^l atford to pay him. The Karl of 
sVbingdon applied to him for a poem upon his deceased wife, as 
lie applied to a sculptor for her monuriKuit; and for his verses 
entitled “ Eleonora,” JDrvdon- received from his employer 500/. 
lie collected and published his ti’iinslations of the Greek* and 
Latin poets; he renftred into Kiiglislj^verso Juvenal and Por- 
siiis. Ho commenced, in 1001, the inosrui*dut)us of his labours, 
the translation of Virgil, and completed it by tlie close of 
It WHS published in the following July, and in August appeared 
the most popular of his poems, tlie “ Ode on Alexander’s Feast.” 
Age could not, it seemed, stale, nor variety wither him ; with 
atlvancing years liis powers were strengtlieiujd and his imagina- 
tion became more alert. 

The expectation excited by Ids “Virgil,” showed that the 
cloud of unpopularity had passed away. The hireling and 
convert of the expelled dynasty was after all a sturdy and invin- 
cible man, whom the fate of nations and the fall of thrones 
might supplant, but could not pcTmanently depress. The nation, 
as i)r. Johnson remarks, seemed to consider its honour interested 
in the work. Hryden received assistance from all who could aid 
him ill its performance. ^Mr. Gilbert Dolbeii presented him with 
as many editions of the original as ho could procure ; Addison 
furnished him witli an Essay on the Georgies, and with arguments 
of the books of the .ib'.ncid. It was believed that the king would 
have accepted the dedication of the work, at least Jacob Tonson 
thought so, and directed the engraver of the plates to depict the 
pious /Eneas with the prominent nose of William of Orange. Jlut 
upon this point Drydcn was inexorable. He had- never recanted 
his Faiiegyric on the Great Protector ; ho refused now to burn 
incense upon the altar of the Dutch Jupiter. The Dedication of 
Virgil was inscribed with the names of three patrons, for which 
the author incurred the coarse vituperation of Jonathan Hwift: 

And os if this stupendous labour — wiiich ho says in a letter 
to Jacob 'ronson, “would require seven years to perlorA exactly” 
— had only nerved Dryden for fre^ employments, he contem- 
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plated, in 1*398, the translation of Homer. He thought that 
""in his fiery way of writing,’* be could do the Iliad more justice 
than the yKneid.' He finished one book of the ""Tale oi* Troy 
Divine,” but was diverted from this enterprise by a new engage 
ment with Tonson. This was the volume of fables from Chaucer 
and Boccaccio, on w^hich Dryden’s renown as a narrative poet 
mainly rcsts. We so far subscribe to the general opinion, that 
these adaptations of the great Italian and English conteura 
display uncommon vigour, bat we cpiinot assent to Mr. Bell’s 
judgment, that they display a richer vein of fancy and more 
sweetness and grace than any of his numerous earlier works. It 
has always appeared to us, on contrary, that in Drydtm’s 
hands, Boccaccio becomes prolix and Chaucer prosaic. Indeed, 
there are more serious objections to Dryden’s Fables than any 
which can be raised on the score of taste. He has added to the 
indecencies of the Florentine, and rendered the simplicity of the 
"‘ Cauterhurv Tales” vulpir and coarse. ^ 

As Dryden*s poetical reputation is grounded in some measure 
upon the spirited narrative of this volume of Fables, we will pause 
for a moment upon a few passages in them, as compared with the 
corresponding portions in the original, in order to bring our 
censure to the test. 

We will commence with that most charming of descriptions, 
the May-morning, and Fmily doing (»bsei‘vance to the season. 

Chaucer wrote : 

“ Thus passeth year hy year and day by day, 

Till it fell on^s in a morrow of May, 

That Emily, that fairer was to seen 
Than is the lily ujioa his stalke green, 

And fresher than the May with tlowres new, 

For with the ro^^-colour strove lier hue 
(1 n’oi which was the finer of them two) 

Ere it was day, as she was wont to do. 

She wtis arisen, and already dight, 

For May will have no sluggardly a-night ; 

The season pricketh every gentle heart, 

And uiaketh him out of his sleep to start, 

And siuth, Arise ! and do thine observance.” 

But Dryden writes : 

“ Thus year by year they pass and day by day, 

Till once (’twas on the mom of cheerful May) 

Tlie young Emilia fairer to be seen. 

Than the fair lily on the flowery green, 

More fresh than May herself in blossoms new 

I (For with the rosy colour strove her hue) 

Wsdked, as her custom was, before the day 
To do th’ observance due to sprightly May : 
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For sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
Tlie vigils of her night, and breaks their sluggard sleq); 

Fach gentle breast with kindly warpath she moves : 

Inspires new tiames, revives extinguishetl loves.” 

Bless thee, Chaucer, thou art trauslated ” from n most loyal 
and obserA^ant pointer of fresh and dtheate iiatur(3 into ft dealer 
ill rhymes ‘"done to this pattern." Bhilemon Holland, the 
translatur-gt'nonil, as men called him on account of lus vei-sions 
of so many bulky ancients, never made a rougher piece of work 
than Dryden has done, Avith the passage generally, and in 
(‘hanging 

“ Than is the lily uf^n his stalkc green,” 
into ^ 

“ Than the fair lily on the flowery green.” * 

But Dryd^n, if may bo said, Avas not the man for drawing from 
nature, or penning amorous ditties all a summer’s day. Let him 
tlieii be tried Avith something of sterner mood. 

Chaucer thus«descrihes ‘ • The Temple of Mars" — 

“ First on the wall was painted a Forest 
In which there Avoniicth ncitlier man nor beast, 

With knotty, gnarry, barren trees old 
Of stubhes shfurj) and hidt'ous to bt'liold ; 

In which there ran a nimble and a swough 
As though a storm would bursten every bough. . 

And doAvnward from a hill under a bent 
There stood tlie temple of Mars arrnipotent, 

Wrought all of buruisht steel, of whicli th' entry 
Was long and strait, and ghastly for to see ; 

And thereout came a rage and such a vise * 

That it made all tlie gatSs for to rise : 

The northern light in at the doore shone 
For window on the wall nc was there none 
Tlirough which men inighten any light discern — 

Whereas Dryden’s ” Temple of Mars" might have been “ turned 
out” at Birmingham — ^ 

“ The landscape was a forest wide and bare ; 

Where neither beast nor human kind repair ; ' 

The fowl, that scent afar, the borders fly, 

And shun the bitter blast, and wheel about th^ sky. 

A cake of scurf lies baking on the ground, 

And prickly stubs, instead of trees are found ; 

Or w'oods with knots and gnars deformed and old, 

Headless the most and, hideous to behold : 

A rattling tempest thrcyigh the branches went 
That stripped them bare, and one sole way they bent. 

Heaven froze above severe, the clouds congeal. 

And through lihe crystal vault aj(fpeared the standing hail; 
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Such was the face without ; a mountain stood 
Threatening from high, and overlooked the wood. 

Beneath the low’ring l)row and on a bent, 

The temple stood of Mars iirmipotent ; 

The frame of burnished steel, that cast a glare 
From far, and seemed to thaw the freezing air. 

A strait long entry to the temple led, 

■ Blind with high walls, and horror over-head ; 

'J'hence issued such a blast and hollow roar, 

As threatened, from the hinge to heave the door; 

In, through that door, a northern light there shone 
’Twas all it had, for windows there were none.” 

One line will serve as a sample^ of the iransfigur^ion of this 
noble description of Chaucer s into “ sound and fury” by Dryden, 
»uid then we will desist from llie ungracious task of comparing 
the rhetorical poet with one of nature's imilving. ^ 

Dryden’s 

“ Woods with knots and gnars deformed and old,” 
seem to hint that the cabinet-maker might get a table out of 
them — but ** a Forest” * 

“ With knotty, gnarry, barren trees old’* 

is a description befitting the grove of the EumenideSv Wo are 
disposed to think that Jacob Tonson got the worst of the bargain, 
though Dryden threw in 1700 verses over and above the number 
stipulated for in the contract. The sale of the “ Fables” was 
extremely slow ; even the author s death, ' which has often 
accelerated a lingering impression, did not increase the demand 
for them, and a second edition was not called for until 1718. 
We are less surprised at the tardiness of the sale at first than at 
the reputation which these Tales have acquired since. 

The labours of Dryden were now fast approaching their close. 
^Llthough his mental powers were unimpaired, he had long been 
suffering the penalties of the sedentary, and was aflSic ted with 
both .gout and gravel : and in December, 10 i' 9, erysipelas show ed 
itself in one of Ids le^s. Yet amid his iuteiwals of ease, he con- 
tinned to write with unremitting diligence and fortitude, and 
within a few weeks of his death produced his “ Secular Masque 
a Prologue and .Epilogue for the revival of Fletcher’s comedy of 
the Pilgrim and a Dialogue in the Madhouse between two 
’Distracted Lovers. His career ended with a dramatic and 
a satirical composition. The ” Secular Masque” is an allegorical 
delineation of the reigns of the three Stuart kings, under the 
respective influences of Diana, l^ars, ' and Venus. In tlie 
Prologue, he brayed Blackmore in a mortar, but the Knight was 
as indestructible as Dulness itself, and survived for the recreation 
of yoqjiger wits, . Jn the EjpSlogue, ho attacked his old adversary 
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Collier, but with so much forbearance, that tbia parting tap from 
the greatest master of fence bears more the appearance of 
courtesy than of censure. 

To a shattered frame and a corpulent habit, the slightest 
accident is often fatal. A neglected itiflammation became 
a gtvngrene, for which amputation of the limb was pronounced 
the only cure. But Dryden refused to submit to the opemtion, 
saying that “ he was an old mun, and had not long to live by 
course of nature, and therefore did not care to part with one limb, 
at snch an age, to preserve an uncomfortable life on the rest.'* 
His patience was not put to a long trial. IIo expired at his 
house in Gijpard-street, ou tluKlst of May, 1700, and his remains 
now^ repose in Westminster Abney between the graves of Chaucer 
and Cowley, his earliest and his latest masters in verso. 

We have dwelt upon the works and chai*acter of Dryden, not 
with the vain hope that he ever again become a general 
favourite, or with the desire of extenuating or exaggerating 
defects. We believe indeed that in an earlier or a later 
age, his faults would have been infinitely fe\ver, ‘and his 
name might have ranked second only to the very first. It was 
his peculiar misfortune to bavt) fallen upon evil times, and to 
have lackfed strength of will to resist their influence. In an 
earlier age he would perhaps have rescued King Arthur from 
Blaekmore's clutches, (Ujd added a national epic poem to our 
literature: in a later, he would have taken a high station as an 
historian or a critic. But though those great prizes were denied 
to ’him, and two-thirds of his numerous writings have become 
obsolete, his indefatigable industry, bis varipus knowledge, his 
robust eloquence, and bis unsur|)ttssed p6wers of satire, will 
always entitle bis name to respect, and afford motives, 
wliorever English literature is cultivated, for cherishing the 
healthier and happier portions of both his Verso and Prose. The 
genius, indeed, displayed in his best works indicates powers 
never fully developed by their owner, or opportunities never 
placed within his reach ; and if it be allowed to infer from what 
he ftetiially wrote, that, under happier circumstances, ho would 
have written otherwise ; if we regard liim, for a moment, as 
contemporary either with Ben Jonson, tlie one hand, ot with 
Thomson, Goldsmith, and Gray, on the other, we shall not 
refuse to admit, that of all Pope's most appropriate epithets, not 
one is more expressive or more mournful, than that which he 
has prefixed to the name of John Dryden, — 

“ Unhappy Dryden I — in all Charles’s days, 

Eoscommon only boosts unspotted lays.” 
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Art. Ill — Our Army : its Condition, and its Wants. 

1. Sn‘ond Report from the Select Committee on Army and 
Oidnance Expenditure, dc. July, 1849. 

2. Report from the Select Committee on Army and Ordnance 
Expenditure, dc, August, 1850. 

3. Report from the Select Committee on Small Anns, tic. 
May, 1854. 

1. The Military Forces and Tnsij/futions of Great Ibritavi and 
Ireland: their Constitution, Administration, and Govern- 
ment, Military and Civil. By 11. Byerley Thouisou, 
[jondon: Smith, Elder, k Co. 

O F late years much has boon written, and stiU more has been 
. spoken, respec ting the deleetivu state of the iiritish Amiy. 
Volnntoer coq>s and militia, the Duke of Wellington's letter to 
Kir .John Burgoyne, nud Sir F. B. Head ou the defenceless state 
of Groat Britain, the “ Sj\-Mil« Bridge'' affair, and the Ferry 
case, and last, but not least, tlio present war, have, oife ami all, 
been fertile subjt)t*ts for prai^-' and abuse of the military organiza- 
tion of this country. Vet, amidst all this clamour, all this praise, 
this letter gnmibliiig, and leadiiig-ariiele wrath, we appear entindy 
to have lost sight of the fpiostioii, — “ What is our unay?" It is 
the Horae Guards, says one; the Ordinmoe, says another: tlio 
Minister at War, s^ys a third. But wlio is to 1)hune if anything 
goes wrong? I.onl iiaglan. Lord llardinge, the Minister at War, 
Hoctot Smith, Uoc:tor Hall, Lord Lucan, !Major Halgetty, any 
one, every one, just as it suits tlio whim of the moment. But, an 
anny ! Is it not the riglit arm of the nation? Is it not that 
portitm of its own tlesli and blood wliich is devoted to protect the 
remainder, and enable tljo body and brain to toil, and labour, and 
think, without fear of molestation ? And what sane nmn is tbero 
who will go on through life's jonniey uiiinindful whether bis? right 
ami is suffering from disease or not? Yet we go ou 'grumbling 
and finding fault, year after year, with every portion of our army, 
and never make a single refoimation in it. We say our infantry 
make bad soldiers ov^ the outposts; that our cavalry horses are 
unfit for war; that our artillery is defective; commissariat bad; 
the Ordnance Ofiice a public nuisHnee, and the Ministry at War 
devoid of brains; and, satisfied with having said it, we leave bad 
alone. 

Whence does' this carelessness arise? Whence tliis feeling of 
the necessity that some gr^t change should be effected, and^ihis 
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upatby in having it carried out ? Ta it owing to that singular 
oharacteristic of tlie British people, — the jealousy they have of a 
national armed force? That they should have mistrusted 
Charles II. or his successor; the former when Mte ihstituted a 
standing army, in infitation of the rest of Europe ; and the hitter, 
when he enlarged it, and by its means defeated all the pretensions 
of the peoples darling, Monmouth: waM hut natural. But this 
mistrust has, if anything, gone on increasing. In vain did 
William III. impress upon Parliameut the fact that the feudal 
times and tlicir customs had irrevocably gone by. In vain has 
every great English statesman, re-echoed the same. We, at tlm 
present day, distill look upon soldiei:, by profession, aw an, 
uiie(»iistitutional being, and firmly believe that when he accepts 
the sliilling he sells his birthright as an Englishman. 

To go back, however, to the beginning, and show how our 
army has como to be thu.s </i5organizi‘d, would be a task beyond 
the limits of theso pages; wo must tberefore rest satisfied with 
ox-plaining its present position. Let us first analyse its adminis- 
trative organization — the various functionaries, civil and military, 
and tlieir respective duties. 

'I'ho army is a force, voted annually by I’arliaraent, for the 
keeping up of the worldly inlluonce of Great nritoin; and' unless 
that vote is renewed, the army bceomes dissolved. The task of. 
asking for this vote, and obtaining the no<’essary supplies of 
moucY, belongs to the Secretary at War; but, once voted, the 
army is placed, or at least suppt>sf li In be, under the Ootninamlcr 
in (;hief. The Secretary at War, who is invari»i,bly a government 
momber of the House of ('wmmous, is, however, not satisfied with 
tl)is arrangement, and ho purloins a great rmmy of the Com- 
mander in (Jhiefs duties. The Bwretary at War is refifponsible 
for the preparation of the estimates for the ordinary services of 
the army, and for the due application of the greatest part of tile 
Mims granted by Parliament on account of them; ho‘ directs the 
issues, regulates the expenditure, ami settles the accounts. He 
roctiives and communicates to the army the royol pleasure on 
financial matters; and exercises a direct control over all arrange-, 
ments by which any charge is created, in addition to, or different 
from, those which have had the sanction of Parliament. Pie takes 
the royal pleasure for granting half-pay or pensions to officers, 
their widows and children. Or for depriving them of the same : he 
is the channel for publishing commissions in the Gazette^ and 
recording military promotions; he prepares and in trod ucus into 
Parliament bills relating to the army, and directs all law pro- 
ceedings connected willi the military service : he superintends, 
under the enactment of the Mutiny -flftjt, all matters relating to 
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the apprehension and escort of deserters; his authority is required 
for all movements of troops ; he is the proper channel of refer- 
ence on all questions between the civil and military part of the 
aommunity, and is the constitutional check interposed for regu- 
lating thoir intercourse ; and he is especially charged with the 
protection of the civil subject from all improper interference on 
the part of tht) military. Out of these duties arises much 
miscellaneous correspondence upon subjects connected with the 
discipline, as well as the finance of the army, and often em- 
bracing topics of great importance, which the Secretary at 
War is called upon to explain and discuss in the House of 
Commons. • / 

The Secretary at War is, however, hut one of a mirnher; and 
there is another gfeat officer who disputes with liim for part of the 
Commander in Chief s power — the Master- General of the Ordnance 
and his Boa^d. We would we could separate Aese, hut wo cannot 
well do so, if we wish to show how things Exactly are. Now 
this Master General and Boanl are supposed to regulate every 
matter which refers to tlie fortifications of Great .Ihituiii and 
her colonies; the armament of ‘these fortresses; the making of 
gunpowder and of guns; the command over the gunners and 
enginoors; and a few other small subjects, such as groat coats for 
the army, their muskets and bullets, their beds and straw', thoir 
cooking kettles, and coals, and candles, and such like articles, 
which have, of course, nothing to do with artillery. 

Turn wo now to the Commissariat. The supplies for an a?*my 
in war-time may have to bo obtained either by th(3 Government 
to whic-h the anuy belongs, paying for the subsistence of tlio 
troops, and furnishing the provisions; or the Government paying 
for the supplies, wliicli are furnished by the country in which 
the anny acts; or the army obtaining its own supplies by forced 
requisitions. But with respect to an English anny, whichever 
of tiujse throe modes may be adopted, the supplies have never- 
theless to pass through the hands of the Commissariat, a body 
entirely distinct frt>m ilie army, and under the control of the 
Treasury. Originally the Commissariat was a department of 
^he army; but litilo by little the Treasury took forcible pos- 
Bession of it; and the quiet manner in which this possession tvas 
obtained is curious: — “I’rom 1800 to 1810, the Commissariat was 
administered by a commissary in chief, acting in cime coinniunica- 
tioH with the authorities of the Treasury, Avho were also advised 
and assisted by the comptrollers of army accounts. From 1810 to 
1831, the* Commissariat >vas superintended by an officer, under the 
denomination of Agent for Commissariat Supplies, who occupied 
ro&ms at the TrcasxiTy, and acted under the imme^ate directions 
of the Board ; constant rSference being still made to the comp- 
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trollers of army accounts. . In 1834-5, the offioes of agent for 
commissariat supplies oiul comptrollers of army accounts were 
abolished, and the administration of the Clommissanat vrss finally 
consolidated with the Treasury , — an arrangement so ponducive 
to the public benefit, that in 1850, tlie who]p question was re- 
opened, and no conclusion come at, until now. that the pressure of 
the war has led to a partial separation. That, a body of oflSoeys, whose 
duties hav^een defined by the Duke of Wellington as having for 
object the dare of the stomachs “of the troops and their horses," 
should not he under the control of the Commander-in-Ohief in the 
field, does appear wonderful enough. }3ut to keep all departments 
in the same muddling state, th(^, Commissariat have manifold duties 
to perfoim. Besides providing provisions,, forage, and fuel for the 
troops, they have in peace-time to see to the funds for the payment 
of the military, convict, and other establishments in the oolomes, 
the expense of wl»h falls on the mother country; they make the 
necessary advance to the regimental paymastei's, the officers of 
the ordnance and of Uie navy ; they pay in detail, the stafl* pay, 
forage, and other money allowances; Chelsea and naval pensions, 
salaries of the stipendiary magistrates, and of tlie officers belong- 
ing to the convict and other government establishments abroad. 
In fact, besides being caterers, they are also bankers. 

The pay, discipline, arming, and provisioning of our army 
being uiicjer four different lioiyls, it would scarcely be consistent 
if tlie medical care of our troops did not form a soparato depart- 
ment, and wo consequently have a Medical Department under 
the control of a Director General, whose office is at No. J8, St. 
James’s Place. But tliis Director General is responsible to the 
Commander in Chief for the discipline of bis surgeons, and to 
the Secretary at War for the financial expenses of the hospitals; 
and as the Secretary at War gets worried by the Treasury if a 
little tix) much quinine has been expended, he comes down upon 
the Director General, who in his turn stints the doctors of 
promotion and of mediohie, but will spend five sliillings in cor- 
respondence about a penny bottle. 

To give the reader a clear idea of the involved arrange- 
ments of the system — these wheels within wheels, which have so 
choked up the machine, that it is next to impossible' to get at 
them and set them going — we will quote a document laid before 
a Parliamentary Committee, in 1850, by the then Secretary at 
War, stating the apportionment of duties: — 

“ Strength and Establishment of the Army: Secretary 
of State. 

Command of the Army: Commander in Chief; discipline, 
Adjutant-General ; Quartering, Qua.4ennaster-General. 
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VxY*OY THE Aemy: Secretary at War, through Paymaster- 
General at home. Commissariat abroad. 

Clothing oe the Army: Colonels of regiments of cavalry 
and infantry, by separate contracts. Colonial corps, by Ordnance. 

(jRKAT Coats : iPrdnance. 

PRovTsroNS OF THE Army: Ordnance contracts at home. 
Commissariat contracts abroad. Admiralty, on board ship. 
Secretary at War pays tho regulated stoppages, and t)|^ excess is 
borne by Ordnance, Commissariat, and Admiralty, respectively. 

Forage, Fuel, and Ltght: Ordnance in kind at homci 
Commissariat in kind abroad. Money allowances in lieu of 
forage for stalff officers, by the Sec^tary at War. 

Barracks, and Hospitals, and Lodgings. Ordnance. 
Allowance to men not in banneks, by the Secretary at War. 

.Medical Care of the Army: Army medical department, 
under Commander in Chief and Secretary at 
' Hospital Expenditure : Secretary at W^aW 

Divine Service: Secretary at War, assisted by Chaplain- 
General. 

Movement of Troops: Secretary at War, at the recommen- 
dation of the Quartermaster- General. 

Administration of Martial Law: Judge-Advocate-Gencrnl, 
as to court martials. Preparation of Mutiny Act, and articles of 
war. Secretary at War. 

Military Prisons ) q * * .wr 

I)KSKRTE&8 I Secretary at War. 

Schools and Libraries; Sccretarj^ at War, 

Arms : Ordnance. 

Passages of Oiticers and Men : Admiralty : Coastwise at 
home, Secretary at War. 

Pensioning the Army: Officers, and widows of officers. 
Secretary at War. 

Payment of Pensioners: Secretary at War. 

Audit OF Army Expenditure: Efiective services, Secretary 
at War, having an audit office . clerk, to see that expenditure is 
appropriated to the proper vote. Non-effective services (except 
pensions of men), by Aiulit Office, in accounts of the Paymaster- 
General." 

Never were a bankrupt’s accounts ip such disorder ! 

Leaving now the civil administration of the Army, let us pass 
to its military administration. Having seen by what functioniiries 
it is paid, armed, provisioned, and supplied with surgeons and 
medicine, let us briefly consider the respective duties of thoRe by 
whom it is commanded, disciplined, and led into action. 

The command and disciplkae of the Army, at least such parts of 
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these important functions as have not been abstracted by the 
Secretary at War, devolve ,on. the Commander in Chief in Great 
Britain. He is siipgosed to be the man to whom the Government 
refers in case they want general officers to command annies in 
the field or tjie colonies. He is supposed to'keep a nfetohful eye 
over the interior economy of every re^imenti and tibe conduct of 
the officers and men. But as this mvolves many complicated 
details, he is allowed the assist^oe .of a staff. 

There is the quarteriniistor-general, who has the direction of em- 
btirkiug and disembarking troops, their march, tbo direction of 
tlie localities to be occupied, all correspondence relative to maps, 
plans, dispositions for defen^, &c. Tlie adjutant- general, who has 
power over everything constituting the efficiency of the army, 
such as the daily state of the tix^ops, their clothing, discipline, &c. 
The military secretary, who carries on the coiTespondence between 
the general aiit^hese two groat lieutmmnts, or with the public. 
The aides-(le-ciftp, w'lio oariT the generars letters and messages, 
carve for liim, look after his comforts — in fact, are so many sous 
of the family. 

In India, Canada, Ireland, &c., there is n ^^*neral commanding 
in chief representing the great man in Jingkiud, and ottch of these 
generals ho-ve their deputy-qnarternuisler-generaLs, and deputy* 
adjutant-generals, and military secretai-it's, and aides-de-camp, in 
Great Britain and the <toloiiit*s,the colonels commanding regiments 
report to the House Guards through the general commanding 
the district; hut in the field greater compactness is required. Two 
or more regiments arc placed under a biigadier-gcneral, and form 
a brigade. Two or more brigades fonn a division, under a lieu- 
tenmrt-general. The nuiubcr oT the divisions wdll depend on the 
strength of the army, tlie nature of the country, and the nature 
of the operations ; but each ilivision should be complcte-in itself 
ill infantry, cavalry, and m*tillery. The cavalry is, however, 
formed sometimes in a division of itself^ especially during a 
siege. The artillery is alw ays portioned to each .brigade, but the 
wliole is under the oomniaud of a general officer of its own arm — 
at least it ought to be; and England is th(5 only power which would 
attempt to insult a colonel, of artillery with the command of some 
six thousand artillerymen*. Had he been in the cavalry or guards, 
such a man as Colonel Dacres would long ago have been a 
lieutenant-general. 

Thus fer we have considered the division and arrangement of 
the dudes appertaining to the superintendence of our military 
establishment. Let us now pass to the 'manner in which that 
establishment is manned; beginning, as will be here xnQst con- 
venient, at its foundation. 
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European armies are, almost everywhere, divided into guards, 
line; and ordnance; the first of these being men selected for 
long service and bravery, men to be depended upon in the hour 
of' need; the latter, consisting of artillery and engineers, who 
support the two former both in attack and defence, and are sup- 
posed to bring into the field the scientific part of warfare. We 
give the definition as it ought to be. In England, however, we 
consider that lofty stature and money are the two best consti- 
tuents of guardsmen; and instead of these troops of reserve being 
considered as such, they are looked upon in the army as the same 
as other regiments, and are generally the first to be sacrificed. 
Their officers are *young men of best English families, 
who have left behind them at Eton and Harrow a name for 
pluck and gentlemanly feeling, and who make first-rate company 
officers. They do what they are told ; lead their men bravely 
into action; and never think, because — never having been 
taught to do so— they might, if they did think, probably 
think wrong. 

The line, the real sinew of a British army, is divided into 
cavalry and infantty. The men are recruited anywhere and 
everywhere; the officers are furnished by such families as 
possess Horse Guard influence. It is a common mistake, and 
one which 21ic Times has lately been led into, to fancy that 
army commissions are the property of the aristocracy. That 
the noble families of this country have pretty well monopo- 
lized the Foot Guards, is true; but people have but a small 
conception of the jealousy with which the Horse Guards 
distributes its patronage. The Duke of Ilottenborough is a 
very great man in* his •own way; but old Squaretoes, of 
the " Senior,” will beat liis grace hollow at getting a com- 
mission. It is not merely putting the candidate’s name down 
at the Horse Gaioixls, and lodging his commission-money at Cox 
and Co.’s. You must get round the back premises. You ipust 
know somebody who will probably meet old Squaretoes at 
dinner next Friday, and who will ask Squaretoes to speak to 
the military secretary in your favour. Squaretoes has known 
the military secretary these forty years, and the last comma^id 
Sqj^Wetoes had, he took the military secretary’s son as his 
aide-de-camp; and though now he is a very plain old gentle- 
man, who reads his paper daily at the Senior,” it is quite 
extraordinary the number of commissions he has obtained; and* 
many a one» too, without purchase. One of his grandsons 
got a vacancy the other day in the Bifies, and another has been 
promised an unattached company; not bad things in their way, 
considering that Squaretoes has three sons, four nephews, and 
nine grandsons' in the serving. No greater mistake was . ever 
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made than to suppose the j^xmy belonged to tlie aristocracy. 
The fact is, it will not pay tlie middle classes to, take it up. as a 
profession, and unless you^ have been accustomed from your 
childhood to pass off as a fiiie gentleman, , though without a. 
screw, or that you have plenty of money to spare, the Army wont 
answer. Gunter will tell you, if you ask him, that men who are 
not of the aristocracy can get their sons into the Army; and wdiat 
is moVe, that a man is no more bullied because his father is a 
pastrycook or a tailor, than if he wore the son of the oldest 
family in England. This system of iTorso Guards nepotism 
appears to have taken stronger root than ever of late, for on look- 
ing at the Army List, it is won^rful the number of names, amongst 
the lower ranks, you can trace as possessing a family affinity 
with the veterans of the last war. The Packs, and Berosfbrds, and 
Hills, and Coles, and Goughs, and Napiers, and Somersets, and 
Crokers, and Gilberts, and their cousins, and second cousins, and 
nephews, and uncles, and wife a brotlicrs and cousins,— -these are 
the men who officer the line; and it must in fairness be said that 
these names speak in favour of the present system, for they w’ei'e 
every one made on the battle field. • 

The system of buying and selling commissions is ono which 
must be duly considered before any change is effected. It bears ' 
seriously on many men’s prospects in life; and it is urged by its 
advocates that the nation at large profits by it ? Let us. take any 
one regiment. A regiment may consist of one or two, or even three 
battalions ; each battalion of six, eight, or even tvrelve companies. 
To each company there arc about sixty privates, twelve corporals, 
four seijeants, a company serjoant, an ensign, a lieutenant, a 
captain. To each bnttiilioii a major and a lieutenaut-colonel ; the 
latter possessing a stafl’, consisting of an adjutant, a quartermaster, 
and a seqeant-mnjor or senior serjeaiit. The promotion of a private 
to a corporal, a corporal to a serjeont, rests of course with the 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, as lie is best acquainted with 
tlie character of the men; but to rise from the non-commissioned 
officer to the officer rests with tlie Horse* Guards. Now, from tlie 
first formation of the British Army, the commission of an officer 
has been his private property. He bought it; he has a right to 
sell it. And the following are the regulation prices: — 

|Laeat.*Cdi. Major. Captaiii. Iiirnt. Ensiini* 

Cavalry Price of Cominisaion- £6176 £4!575 £3228 £1260 £1190 

of the line Daily pay 23». . 19». M, 14«. 7d, 9 h. 8*. 

Maatry Price of Commiaaioa £4640 £3200 £1800 £700 £460 

of the lino ^ailypay. . . . . , 17^. 16^. ILt. 7<f. 6tf. hs.Zd. 

When the colonel retires, he receives from ^ the major, the 
senior captain, the senior lieutenant, and the senior ensign 
together, the sum of 4^402., which, ill the course of his life, he 
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had paid ; and Mr. Brown, on being gazetted to fill up the vacant 
eaaigncY, pays the suin of 450^., which w.ill be duly credited to 
him when he sells out. The Horse Guards have, therefore, but 
few vacancies to give away to non-comAiissioned officers, and 
these only oiise when a man has been cashiered, and loses his 
purchase money as well as his commission ; or when he is killed 
or dies in the service, and thus loses his purchase money as w^ell as 
his life. The arguments for and against such a system seem to 
be as follows. The Government is anxious to retain the purchase 
system, firstly, because it would be a most enormous sum to 
disburse if every officer s commission was bought up ; secondly, 
because it gives them a certain si^urity that the officer will be 
more strict in his duties : and it is not a bad exemplification of 
its working, that in the Queen's service you seldom hear of those 
constant court-martials which disgi*ace the East India Company s ; 
for it is a great check to a man that by a court-martial he may 
not only lose liis incomo but also his capital. The argument on 
the part of tlie people is, that the highest honours in every pro- 
fession should be open to all who deserve it, and that the purchase 
system renders the army a monopoly for certain classes. That the 
latter part of the argument is not entirely conoot, is shown at once 
by what maybe almost termed — tlie dislike that the manufacturing 
and commercial classes have of putting their sons in the army ; and 
surely money is not wanted among tliem. Of tlie soundness of the 
former part there can ho no doubt; but before raising noii- 
Conimissioned officers to officers, render tlie tmny such that a 
different stamp of mon>vill enlist. The men of like energy, of talent, 
and often of education, to those who are to he found in the ranks 
of continental, nations, look out in England for something besides 
a shilling a day. Australiji, California, the commerce of this coun- 
try, afford a refuge and a. future, wdiieli on the Continent is un- 
known. Ar afi'airs are at present, the first thing to be done is to 
improve the condition of both men and officers. Increase the pay 
of. the private. Don't stop his rations, and his washing, and his 
wear and tear of boot^ and of clothing, and his pipeclay, and 
barrftck damages, all out of his shilling a day. liaise the pay of 
the non-commissioned officer, who out of his scanty salary can 
scarce buy bre^d for bis iihildren after paying fis., Cd. a week for 
a dirty whitewfished room in a slum at the back of the barracks. 
Then if as a means of transition — every two steps were given by 
purchase, and the third to merit, as displayed either in long 
or brilliant services, and if the commission of every man 
who died in the service were sold and given to his family, the 
service would derive great immediate benefit, and the pension 
list would be rendered much lighter. 

Eor the. obtainment of 4K)uunission*s in the Ordnance corps. 
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other influence than that of the Horse Guards is required. Money 
wont do it, but a little family interest noti. a thiug ; 
nor is a general for an uncle out pf place eitbar. The Master- 
General having all the. vacaiicies ih the Woolwich Act\demy to 
give away, and changing, as he does, with each administration, 
likes to give away something to his old friends, and something, 
also, to his party. liord J^eresiMivi oeing an IrJslunan, or Lord 
Anglcsea having been a lil)«iil Lord Lieutontaat of Ireland, 
would fill the Woolwicli Academy with Irishmen. Sir George 
Murray would swamp it with Scotchmen. But once in the 
Academy, the cadet has to work, and work liartl, for these stiif 
examinations make gi'cat Aollow's in tlic cadets’ ranks, and give 
the iMaster-General more cadetships to give away. I remarked,’* 
said a cadet once, that most of those who were sent away, were 
tliosp who did not pay 120/. a year.” 

But how is the staff otBcered ? Of course in the stafl’ we linvo 
gonernl officers — men whose good constitutions have enabled 
(lieiu to pass through the regimental ranks; but then a general 
can’t do everything, and he must liave his quartermaster-general, 
and his adjutant-general, and bis inilitaiy^ sct:retary, and his aide- 
de-camp. The selection of a general for service depends on the 
Government, The selection of the ([unrtonuaKter-gencral and 
adjutant-general to seivc under him. partly on the general, partly 
on the Horse Guards. That of the military socretaiw and aides-de- 
camp solely on the general. It is tnn* ilint in theory these men 
are supposed to be selected in virtue uf their proved fitness; 
and the Govenimont has formed at Saiidhui’st a college where 
officers may be instructed in those bnmqhcs; but the foolish 
officer who takes advantage of it may die in peace and 
comfort a worthy old captain, w’hilst the wdse on®, who does 
not, but trusts in Providence and his uncle, tlje general, will 
become covered with stars and ribbons, and bold up as a 
valuable servant to his, country. Much had been said and 
written about these rautteiw previous to the present war, and yet, 
if we take up tlie Army List fur last October, and take a glance 
at the staff in the Crimea, w’e find the old story. Of thirty 
adjutant-generals, and assi.stant adjutant-generals* and deputy 
assistant quartermaster-generals, &o., but four, had been to Sand- 
hurst, the remainder being made up of the Horse Guards nam&s 
of Doyle, and Golbomo, and Airey, and Pakenliara, and Wel- 
lesley, and Windham, and Wethorall, and Woodford, itc. How 
JiOrd Hardinge could have made the singular remark in tho 
House' of Lords, **.that he had aj)pointed eight officers from 
Wool/wich, selected from a list* of men unknown U> him, to be 
on the Quarter-Master-General’s staff,” is very puzzling, as there 
has not been one such appointuVent beyond the Regimental 
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Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master- General of Artillery appointed 
by the Master- General. 

It is most difficult from among such a staff to select Com- 
manders in Chief. Interest puts a man on the staffs interest 
gives liim a command. Who brought out the Duke of Wellington ? 
Merit, or his brother the Governor-General of India? What gave 
Lord Raglan the command in the Crimea? Merit, or having been 
the Dukes secretary, and a brother to a Duke of Beaufort? We 
hear much of Edwardes and other Indian heroes. Have we not 
a Lord Melville and Sir Colin Campbell? Why is Major Tylden 
of the Engineers not raised to a command of a brigade ? He did 
pretty well in the Caffre war. Wo iiave plenty of stuff in the 
British army to make generals of, if merit were worth anything. 
But how can it be expected that this should be taken into 
account in subordinate positions, when the very highest 
military appointment is the reward of political power, and not 
of merit. 

Could our system be more forcibly exemplified than it was by 
Lord Panmure himself in the House of Peers, on taking office as 
Minister at War. “ In replying to the observations of the noble 
earl who has just sat down (liOrd Ellenborougli) , I must take 
leave, in the first instan<;e, to point out to your lordships the 
great inconvenience of the course pursued by the noble earl, 
inasmuch as he has questioned me on several points with regard 
to which I had no notice given me beforehand, so that I might 
be able to give more satisfactory answers than I can possibly 
give off-hand." Now, what were those questions which a man^ 
who had not very long ago been Sooretary at War, had to answer 
off-hand as Minister at War ? Were they questions of regimental 
detail, or of financial economy, to answer which accurately it 
might he necessary to refresh his memory or refer to office 
books? Will future generations, or foreign statesmen, believe 
that they referred to those topics which had been in eveiy one's 
mouth for months : “Were the troops engaged at Balaclava to 
receive a medal ? Was an order of merit to be conferred on the 
private soldier, as well as one on the general officer ? Whether 
die land transport service memorandum, drawn out by Sir Charles 
Trevellyan for die Duke of Newcastle, might he laid on the table ? 
Whether die term ‘ distinguished sei'vices,* made use of in conferring 
reward on the officer, might be exemplified by the statement of 
the actual service done? Why officers suffered less than the 
men from cold or want of food? Why had General Simpson 
been selected to go to the Crimea, and in what capacity ?" Thwe 
were the questions, and they would not have puzzled any clerk in 
the War department. Yet here we had the Minister at War unable 
to state what he intended to do; and unacquainted with every-day 
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questions of the wai\ He told the House that General Simpson 
was appointed to fill the important office of head of the staff. 
But has not Lord Baglan got General Estcourt ? Is that officer 
not hand fide filling the oflBce of the chef d'itat major, so talked of. 
The English translation of this chef is quartermaster-general/* 
and unless General Estcourt is a myth, h« is the quartermaster- 
general in Turkey, He may be a .bud one, but that is another 
point. At present, General Simpson is going under a new title ^ 
to assist in being the Jiead of an old department. Just another 
cook to spoil the broth. Then what does Lord Ponmure say 
to the disproportion between the sickness of the ^fficors and 
men ? “I ouinot, my loros, account for tlie disproportion in 

regard to the sick between the officers and men.’* Not able to 
account for it ! Let him ask a Saiidhurst cadet, and he will soon 
be informed. He will be told, first, that n man fresh from a 
public school has a better constitution to w'ork with thou the 
starving mechanic or laboiircr out of employ. He will be told 
that many an officof. has got into debt to buy warm clothing, and 
obtains luxuries now and then, which the private can’t afford. He 
\^ill be told that the officer has friends to send him out fresh sup- 
plies, whilst the private has to trust to a Goveniraeut who lets him 
die of want, because the members would quarrel as to who should 
have the privilege of feeding him. He will be told that the officer 
took opium and quinine witli l«m, and that the regimental surgeon 
was often even unable to get a dose of chalk mixture or a cup of 
tea for a dying private. The officer trusted to himself, the private 
had no one to trust to. But <lid the Minister at War, forming 
part of a Ministry which had just been c^sqred by the House of 
Commons, and which is now under a sore of open arrest, dare to 
say these matters ? Would it not luwe undermined considerably 
his tenure of office. Yet this ignorance, real or pretended, which 
any ensign would have been ashamed of, W'as quietly taken for 
granted by the House. And why? Because they felt they were 
catechizing a miui wdio was not at liome in his business. 

Let the nation, therefore, be wary of how it allows army reforms 
on any large scale to be efl’ected previous to the completion of 
the se^irchingrinvestigntion now taking place; or it will have to 
reform the rcformati<m, the confusion worse confounded, of a 
body of men whose ablest military official is unable to answer 
off-hand an every-day question, 

The above description places in a sufficiently absurd point of 
view our ingeniously mixed system of selecting the agents for 
superintending, maintaining, and commanding our army — a system 
of selection in some cases, taking for its test oratorical power and 
political creed, in some cases family connexion, in some oases 
uniority, in some cases the poseessitm of purchase money, and in 
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a few cases merit. But by way of reductio ad ahs^urdtm, we liero 
give a vividly illustrative conversation carried on between a 
Committee of the House of Commons and the present General 
Anson-: — 'v. • 

Q, ‘ “ Is the Master-Genial of the Ordnance m ordnance or a 
cavalry officer?*' — A, ‘‘He is at the head of the artillery, and 
field-marshal in the army. He is not an ordnance officer in any 
» other sense than as Master- General of the Ordnance.'* 

Q, “Has he been brought tip ih the artillery force?” — A, “ Ho 
has had sOnie practical knowledge of the artillery force in the 
course of the service he has been employe^ on.” 

Q. “ Has he ever been attached to#tlie artillery?” — A. “Never, 
except os Master- General of the Ordnance; but- tlie artillery have 
served under hiim.*’ 

Q, “ Who is the next scjnior officer of the Board?” — ^.4. “The 
Surveyor-General.” 

Q, ^‘Who is now the Surveyor- General?” — A, “General Fox.” 
Q. “ Does he belong to the artillery?” — A. “No.”* 

Q, “Has he ever been an artillery or engineer officer?” — A, 
“No.” 

Q, “Who is the next?” — .1. “The' Clerk of the Ordnance.” 

Q, “Yourself?” — A, “Yes.” 

Q, “Did you ever belong to tho artillery or engineers?” — 
A, “Never.” # 

Q. “In the practical working of the duties of the artilleiy, 
have you had any experience in the field?” — A, “I liavo had no 
experience in tho shape of instruction with the artillery force. F 
have sodii the inovcjm^t of virtiJlery in the field, and I know 
what their duties are.” 

Q, “As an artillery officer, you havo never been employed?” — 
A, “I have never acted as an artillery officer.” 

Q, “Who is the next officer on the Board?’* — A. “Tho 
Principal Storekeeper.” 

Q, “ What is liis name?” — “ Captain Sir Thomas Hastings, 
of the Navy.” 

Q. “ Ta he an artillery officer?” — “He is not.” 

Q. “Has any member of the Board over belonged to tho 
artillery or the engineer service?” — A, “ None of the Board.*' 

Q, “ And yCt they have the sole direction of the details of tlio 
artilleiT and the engineer service?” — A, “The Master- General 
has the dfredtion of the details.** 

Q, “ Though they have never been in tho artillery or engineer 
service?” — A. “No; but there are very few ^persons who under- 
stand more about ordnance than Sir Thomas Hastings.*' ‘ 

Q. “ Has he had any experience as regards the artillery on 
shore?" — A. “ Fea." * 
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Q. hi what way y' — ^^ 1 . When he comminded the * Excel- 

lent' at Portsvmitky 

What is to be expected from military esteblishmonts thus 
organized and thus officered ? Any one of lU'dinary sense can 
foresee that sueli a system of admiiiistralion must br^ak down 
even under its every-day work, mucit menu under the strain of a 
war. There is abundant evidence that our organization fails 
grossly even in meeting the liomo demands made upon it during 
peace. J.ot us take a few samples of the bimgUng results it 
works out. The ibrego^g confessions of (roneral Anson will 
serve to introduce the lirst. \ 

l^'anoy for a moment the whole of the details of the^ Ordnance 
burdening the shoulders of a cavalry officer, eighty-two years 
of age! For this AEaster-GHuevah mentioned above, was tho 
votiu’an Marquis of Aiiglesen, who, broken down by pain, old 
agi*, and domestic troubles, was supposed to regulate everythiiig 
from the Mini6 rille to the best coals and rushlights. And thou 
this Sir Thomas Hastings, this gi’eut gunner, who had obtained 
his eminrtnt practical knowledge of artillery on shore, from liis 
oxperieiKio wlieii commanding the Kxcelfcnt " guhuery ship nt 
Portsea! — how thoroughly he must iiave heisi ut home in decid- 
ing whiither the pole or shaft was best ibr liold hatterieij; wliich 
was tho most suitable kind of hagness; whether tho horse artillery 
could not replace tlndr six-pounders by nines; whether the num- 
ber of nion sent to the Crimea was suffieimit to got up tho guns 
from Balaclava, and man them afterwards. Could it be believed 
it was the same man who amused tlie CNnnmittee hy his lucid 
explanation of the tests for brass guns. fieing asked, with 
respect to obtaining guns by coiilract, wlauiier gun metal, though 
julultcrated, might stand perfectly tho proof which might bo ap- 
plied to it, but would not endure* afterwards, hi.s reply was — 
“ Precisely; I happen to know an instance of that kind. When 
T was in the ‘Excellent/ I was rerpiested by the late liOrd 
Yarborough to test a giiii for him, and though it had tho appear- 
ance of being a very good gun, when we came -to work with tho 
gun it was soon found that it would have been quite useless for 
general service. 1 do not know how the metal had boen managed, 
but that was the fact." Unfortunately for the fact, the mention- 
ing of Lord Yarboroughs name seems to have excited the curio- 
sity of tlxe Committee, and they were desirous of knowing a little 
more about this testing of brass guns, as it would be sojncthiftg 
to speak about, after dinner next yachting season. 

. Q. “ How can you state that the gun would not have lashed as 
long as one manufactured in the Queen s arsenal, if you did not 
test it ?” — A. “I mentioned this incidejjtdly, as showing that that 
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gun had been compounded at a cheaper rate to the contractor. 
,The opinion of myself, and those who examined the gun, was that 
it was a gun not suitable to endure. I may have been wrong in 
that ojyinionJ* 

Tlie actual fact was, tliat he bad neither analysed the metal, 
nor tried its power of endurance with gunpowder, but had 
rejected it because of its ringing. Had Sir Thomas Hastings erer 
tried to act as number two of a gun, when firing six-pounders, he 
would have condemned them en masse; they ring enough to 
break the ears. . But we believe this is the same gentleman who, 
before the Select Committee on Smull^rms, talked of the neiv 
Minie mode of rifling, and admitted that though he was strongly 
in favour of making muskets by machinery, and acknowledg'ed 
the error committed for the last forty-five years in not having this 
performed, an opinion based on the excellence of the American 
musket, yet he had never himself seen one. 

What would the public think of Miller and Bavenbill, or 
Maudslay and Penn, if they confided the stewardship of their 
large manufactories to men who boasted of having seen an engine 
running to Brighton# or been on an excursion for a week to Bir- 
mingham! Yet the Government think no harm of this suicidal 
system. Never had the Marquis of Anglesoa had more to do 
with artillery tluiu ordering Captains A. orB. of the Horse Artil- 
lery to support this or that cl^^gc; never had General Anson 
seen anything more of it than any one would by a review on 
Woolwich common or a visit to Woolwich arsenal; Sir Thomas 
Hastings did not know that the Minie invention was a bullet 
and not a groove, and tliat this improvement in the Minie 
rifling was the beautiful Pritchett bullet;* and yet these are the 
men whom the public look to as being the most competent to 
arm their army. What wonder, therefore, that a Nasmyth should 
have plainly stated his contempt of them. 

Q, “ Do you think that the system of entering into contracts 
for the small parts of a musket, instead of entering into a con- 
tract for the production of the finished article, is a bad system?” 

“As bad as possible.” 

Q. “ Then the system which the Ordnance has been pursuing 
for many years past is, according to you, as bad as possible?” — 
A, “It is most absurd, and I have no hesitation in stating that 
most broadly/’ 

With such a state of affairs in the Ordnance Office, it is not to 

,-JL. • - , 

* Captain Dclvigne was the flrskpersoa who introduced the idea of making 
hullcts expand into tlie groove of the rifle. Miiii^ improved upon this, by 
inserting an iron cup, which caused the bullet to expand with greawt certainty, 
but ^ilr. Pritchett, junior, guiimakcr, in the Poultry, in a manner whidi proved 
the scientific practical man, so altered the hollow of the Delvigne bullet, as to 
enable the cup to be done away vith. 
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be expected tliet the ordnenoe military department aliould be in 
an efficient Btate, Informer times, when" a State required the 
services of enpneers, it used to employ the great men of the lay, 
as Florence did those of Michael Angelo. But we appear, within 
the last century, to have fancied that great engines of destinction, 
and the fortifications of kingdoms, are a mere, matter of rote. 
Children are sent to Woolwich Academy to learn the same 
humdrum course that was taught nearly a hundred, years ago; 
aind after their heads are fairly puz/Jed by lui amount of know- 
ledge which could only bo crammed, with great difficulty^ into 
heads ten years older, tjjey are turned from cadets to officei^ by 
means of a bit of parcliment -They have I'eccived tlie basis of an 
education' which,, if carried on, might, one day, make them usefiil 
in their profession; but, once mi officer, there is no farther 
inducement to work, they forget what they have learnt, and thus 
more dead-weight is added to the service. After a few years* 
idleness, they perhaps take to their books again, partly as an 
occupation, partly in hopes that it 7nmf lead to smnethinff; but 
as their hair is turning grey, they find timt it has led to nothing; 
and they throw up their work, and begin to think of entering one 
of the three courses open to artillerymen, and which are generally 
known as divided into mad, married, or inethodist/* But still 
the work of the Board of Ordnanoo has to he done. Guns have 
to bo cast, shot and shell have to he constructed. Brown, donea, 
and Robinson have been oxtrenudy annoying at the Ordnance 
Office about some''ncw iiiventions^-^indeed, one of them wrote to 
The Times, The Commander-in-chiof and the Minister at War 
are troublesome about those siege-guns, whic h are wanted. All 
these things must be attended to, and the time of the Board is 
amply taken up ivith contracts for coals and ctmdles, and deal 
boards, and assessing barrack damages, and making the accounts 
square for the year. Artillery officers have therefore to bo 
selected to look after the engines of war — but who is to be 
chosen.. Not tlie young officers, for they are too young and 
inexperienced ; not those who are workingdn order that it may lead 
to somctliiiig, for that might make them presumptuous; it is much 
safer to select them from the family connexions of those in office, 
or their hangers-on. It is true they have grown too old for tlie work; 
it istiMie they have mostly forgotten the little they did once know; 
but tlien they have no crotchets of their own, and* don’t botlier the 
Board witli new-fangled notions, and small estimates showing 
how steam is cheaper tlianhandwork. And thus the work goes on 
from year to year, in the^ same good old way, when suddenly a 
war breaks out, frightening all these old gentlemen out of their 
equanimity. Guns are wanted, and carriages are wanted, and 
horses and harness, and a thousand ’other matters, which drive 
[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXIV.]— New Series, Yol. VII. No. II. 0 C 
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tbe B.oaj:d aiid the heads of department fairly out of their 

Tfce public might fancy the above all exaggeration, but the 
foIlo.^ing anecdote ivill perhaps better illustrate the system. The 
Minister at War, seeing in The Times tliat the Bussians at 
Inkermann had made use of 02-pounders, thought it proper 
that we, also, should possess a 02-pounder battery. Not deigning 
to inquire whothey these were 32-pounder howitzers or not, 
he orders the Board of Ordnance to have a 02-pounder iron 
gun battery equipped for immediate service. A company of 
artillery, which had, with great trouble, 'beep formed into a 
9-pounder field-battery, is ordered up for this puipose. Daily 
accounts appeared in the paper of this wonderful new battery, 
the number of men and of horses it was to ho composed of, and 
the victories it was to acliieve. A mondi after, it was not decided 
whether the horses were to he yoked two abreast or four ; but in 
the meantime the horses had not seen their harness nor the men 
their guns, and finally it began to be thought that it was no joke 
to pull 46 cwt. of iron over roads which it appears are too dif- 
ficult for the butchers’ and bakers’ carts. The whole of this 
chaotic bungling woiild have been spared had the Duke of 
Newcastle known the slightest thing about war, or the Boiud of 
Ordnance about artillery. 

Not oven a tallow catidle could be issued without the Ordnipice 
and Commissariat quarrelling as to who should do it; and at last 
tlie Hecrotory at was obliged to satisfy them by arranging 
that the one should do it at home, and the othea' abroad. Wlwt 
wonder, therefore, tjiat the i)oor Duke of Newcastle could not 
get on. He wants a regiment from the Capo of Good Hope, and 
sends out a shij) for it, without telling Lord Hardinge to write to 
the general commanding on the station. Hud the Duke of New- 
castle dined at a mess, ht? w^ould never liave thought of slighting 
General Jackson, grim old commander of the Cai'hinecu*s, 
who never cared a fig lor any man but his commanding officer. 
Again, if the Minister at War w^anted hoots or coats, he had to 
write to the Ordnance Jioard; hut they liked to have their own way, 
and it was very unplcusiuit to he dictated to. Did not their 
patents grant them unlimited powder over t|ieir own departnient? 
And so his grace had to wait — and so on to the end of tlie 
chapter. 

After aB tliia, can any one thipk the state of our army in the 
Criniea'a mystery ? Is it not a natuxn* nay» a necessary result of 
the state of things which we have exhibited ? With a \Var Office 
knowing next to npthipg of military affairs, militai^ tactics, nailitaiy 
contingencies^ is it likely *that our soldiers should be properly 
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provided for, or a right apportionment be made of means to ends? 
Is it a wonder that an army should have been sent out without a 
war being intended? Is it a wonder that a siege of one of tlie 
most powerful fortresses in this world shoulddiavo been undertaken 
without a sutHoient force? What is a siege)? It is a town de- 
fended by a certain number <if men, which is attacked by another 
number of men; but tlie latter must be in sufficient numbers to 
enclose the defenders, and be able, besides, to defeat any force 
Vv'hich may coine to their rescue. That is a siege. And a 
Napoleon or a Wellington wouljl have decidedly refused to attack 
a town in any other way. The Allies had hut men sufficient to 
attack one side of the to\\m, and had none to keep off’ a buccout- 
ing force; and of the tw7) sides to be attacked, they selected tho 
one wdiich, though presenting the greatest advuntngCH to thorn, 
was also the most advantageous to the llnssinns, as it left them 
their great nortli(‘i*n ixaid. The conse?qiienco, tliereforo, wan 
what such men as Sir John ihirgoyno foresaw — viz., that the 
siege of Sebastopol became the siege of Ihilaclava. That tord 
llaglan was ignorant of wliat the result was to be, no one but 
Lord Raglan can affirm. The ThneH lias affirmed that Lonl 
Raglan is to bo bbinuMl for ibo failure of the whole thing. But 
a moment's reflection will show how drfficulr. it would have been 
for Lord Ragiaii to do otherwise than fail, Mr. ('obden, in a 
speech he made at. Leeds, on the ]7lh of Jaimriry last, quoted the 
following l(?ttcr from the Oimea: — 

“ Our sick still oontimu' to be of frightful umo\int. TTie fol- 
lowing is a reliable statement ()f the ])rcsent condition of the 40tli 
regiment. They lambal, on tffe lOtli of Nefvember, 700 strong; 
they found a detacbinont of lOI already in the country, and they 
rojcoived a draught since of Jl I : in all 811. They have now sliort 
of 000 effective men. The officer who gave me these details 
attributes this state of things to overwork^ continued nnd 
insufficient food” 

The Times implies that Lord Raglan is to blame because the 
men are overworked in the tremrhes, because they do not get 
shelter when their work is done, mid because their rations arc 
improperly supplied. But is it the eommimder-iii-chiofs fault 
that he has not men sufficient to work in the trenches and to 
make a road also. The fault lay with the Goveninwnt, which 
would persist in making war with a peace establishment, and in 
employing its engineer officers anyw^hore but at tlie seat of war. Is 
it bis fault that the Government ordered this extraordinary expe- 
dition to bike place in the month of September, and appear never 
to have contemplated that the town would hold out for the 
winter; leaving its anny without clotheg or covering, or men to make 
clothes or to erect sheds? Is it Lord Raglan’s fault, when he i 
• * a . c c% 
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applies for more artillery, and when his request is laid before the 
Duke of Newcastle, that it is rejected by that soldier statesman ? 
For it has been stated that, previous to sailing from Varna, his 
lordship wn)te home for two more field batteries and another 
troop of horse artillery, and that the adjutant-general of artillery, 
having laid the demand, as a matter of form, before the Minister 
of War, the latter, then fresh in office, put his ministerial pen 
through the demand. Is it his lordsliip s fault that the Commis- 
sariat is not . under his control, nor under that of the Horse 
Guards in England, nor under the Minister of War, but under 
the Treasury? 

Amongst other criticisms to bo passed upon tlie conduct 
of the war is one which, though but indirectly bearing on 
the question of our military organization, deserves, in virtue 
of its intrinsic importance, a brief space. We refer to the 
constant disclosure of the proceedings of the Allies. If there 
, is any on^ point on wliich a general must, for the safety of 
his men and the eventual success of his measures, be more 
particular than on any other, it is that the enemy should be kept 
in entire ignorance of his future movements. That tlie enemy 
will employ innumerable spies, that he will spend a vast amount 
of money to obtain this infonnation, is certain, but it will take 
time to do this, and a spy knows that, if caught, lie will be 
hanged. Yet, together with our Crimean army, was embarked 
a man who was employed by tho most powerful paper in 
Europe to disclose to the world at large every act and, if he 
could, every thought, of the commander' in- chief. That the 
'British people should have heeto anxious to hear what had 
occunred, that tliey should like to know how their friends 
were, that they should endeavour to alleviate the miseries of 
wounded soldiers, is not only natural, but these were matters in 
which^ a British general would give aU his assistance. Lord 
Baglan must have been hut too glad to find that, by means of 
the press, the Government at home W'^as forced to send out a 
waggon train, to send fresh food and warm clothes, to remedy 
the state of transports, and send nui:ses and comforts for the 
sick, fdr these are matters notoriouvs in every- army tiiat ever* 
takes the field. But what Lord Baglan has to complain of is, that 
this Tmca correspondent should have had the indiscretion to . 
betray the movements of the army, by which future, operations 
maybe impeded, and that Ihe Times should have been imprudent 
cnougli to plant tliem. For instance, we fin<l the con*6spondent 
stating, September 1 6th, “ It Jias been decided to garrison 
Eupatoria, and. Captain Brock and 800 marines have been sent 
away for that purpose. The Captain • is to he governor of 
ItEiipatoria. ' September Kith: “ They (the allied generals) were 
, in bewilderment as to which spot of tho Crimea presented the 
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best natural facilities for landing and for forming their base of 
operations" September SiOth: “Let us hope that the operations 
against Sebastapol may be speedy and successful, for to hold the 
field at this season, and under present circumstances, vfhen each 
day -claims its victims, must finally thin our ranks beyond the 
proportion of our reinforcements, and materially impair the 
efficiency of our operations. Yesterday twenty siege guns were 
landed at Salaclava, and the whole number to be landed fe one 
hundred." September 30th: “ Our force, such as it is, cannot be 
expected to surround the fortress on all sides, and, under the best 
circumstances, it -is to be funred that the Russians wdll always 
have a line of retreat.” October 11th: “ The British troops broke 

ground on the extreme right and centre of our position It 

is almost incredible that no one was hurt all day yesterday, but 
our divisions were all screened by tlie heights from the direct 
range of the guns.” October 12th: “ The guns of this work will 
command the docks and creek. . . . All their shot and shell at 
present^?/ ouerthe:^ works, and fall on the hill-side behind them. 
A heavy battery of eight Lancaster and 10-inch naval placed 
at a distance of 2500 yards from the enemy’s lines. ... A heavy 
gun has been placed in position on the heights to comfhand 
this road." Tn fact, the whole of the 12th October letter was 
worth everything to Menschikoflf. Lord Raglan remonstrated 
against these proceedings; the Minister at War remonstrated* 'The 
Times took credit for having given way, and yet the very day it 
did so its telegrapliic despatches announce that “The Flagstaff 
battery had been mined by the French, who only waited a 
favourable opportunity to blow it up." 

We are far from making these observations in an unkind 
spirit, for wo gladly recognise the great services which that 
journal has rendered to this country. We have spoken freely 
on the subject, simply because we feel that ip this one case 
The I'iines is’ doing serious injury to the public service, 
and that after the discussion which took place of late in the 
Houses of Parliament, and the appeal made to it by the most 
influential men of both political parties in this country, it ought 
not, on the 16th of February, 1855, to have published that “it 
is beyond doubt that whenever the assault takes place the fleet 
will run in to draw off the effects of the fire of the north forts on 
the south side of the town. . . . It is believed that the large 
screw line-of*battlb ships can break the boom and force their 
way through the chevaux de frise of amputated masts and spare 
by running at them full speed;" but any failure in such an 
attempt would lead to the most disastrous consequences to the- 
vessels, whose progress would be necessarily arrested at a fibbed 
point under the fire of the northern forts." 

No one knows better than Prince Menschikoff that The Times 
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correspoiidont is gonerally well informed, and we have no doubt 
the above hints ■will not be lost on him.^ 

. Eeturning from these somewhat digressive remarks upon the 
share which the press correspondence has had in producing 
disasters as well as in remedying them, let us look at some of the 
further evils of the campaign which have resulted from our mal- 
administration of military affairs. Besides the insufficiency of 
force, due to lack of judgment at head- quarters; there is also 
want of 'generalship, due partly to a like lack of judgment, jmd 
partly to the olfect of routine. The whole British army knew 
that Lord Kaglan -v^^as no genius, yet it w'as no use exposing his 
blunders. Unfortunately for Lord Raglan s fame, the Russians 
thought Sebastopol worthy of a struggle, and, defeated at Alma, 
they retired in splendid order to Simpheropol. It was a fine move 
on their part; much finer than our flank march (which flank 
march, by the by, is not very clear just yet). Lor if the Allies 
attacked Sebastopol on the north side, the Russians eould, from 
Simpheropol, cut off the li!luj)atoria line ; if the Allies attacked on 
the south side, they could, from Sirnpheropm, reinforce the town 
with troops and provisions wlnmever they pleased. But for the 
evHrf that have resulted from Lord Raglan’s want of skill as a 
Uctician, wo must blame those who appointed him. That he, 
accustomed from his boyhood to consider himsdf but as the 
amanuensis of one of tJie greatest warriors that ever lived, 
should have turned out, when left to himself, to he hut a soldier, 
is very probable. But did he ever lead, the Britisli people to 
imagine him otherwise? He liad always been accustomed to 
receive orders aii(3*sco thorn obeyed: so when ho \veut to Con- 
stantinople, he obeyed orders; W'hcn ho w^ent to Varna to seeliis 
army rot by thousands, ho obeyed orders; when at last, without 
any definite plan, he Inridod in the Crimea to take Sebastopol, he 
still obeyed orders. For let it not be forgotten that, if we send 
armies and generals, our ministry at homo will rule the operations 
' — playing at soldiers is so interesting a pastime. 

• It is a very good and ancient maxim in warfare that one bad 
general is better than two good ones; and ‘before we. can look 
for success,, our whole anny system must undergo an immediate 
and complete reorganization, on something like rataoual prin- 

. * Smoe this passage was in type, a letter from The Tfmes eortespondent in 
the Crimea, daiM Feb. 19, has been piiblished, in whi^ the various allegations 
madb agmst him are almost all satisfactorily refuted; iu respect of tlie infor- 
mation given to the ^emy? however, we think that, tluongh he . describes him- 
self as having V* refrained from communipating any facts which mi^t by any 
possibility be nselhl to the enem,” the above quotations sjiow that he mis in 
seme cases inadvertently done what he' intended tb avCid. 
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ciplos. Tbis siege of Sebastopol is but tlie first step of a long and 
desperate struggle. The Continentaj^ blood is getting ai'oused, 
and it will not bo cooled down again easily by iUiy arguments 
of the Peace Society. Let us, therefore, prepare to meet it, 
by reforming our military departments, and then wo shall 
obtain an army disciplined, fed, and clothed. It is true that 
the Ministry at War was instituted fer tliis purpose. But tho 
Horse Giianls would have Tiothing to say to it, nor the Socrctaiy 
at War,. nor the Ordnance, nor the Commissariat^ consequently, 
the confumon became worse cimfounded, and when ministers as- 
sembled the Parliament on aq eniei*geix(* y, and passed two important 
bills, the one to enlist foreigners, and the otlier to enable the militia 
to go abroad,— measures passed on account of the necessity of im- 
mediate relief to the anny in the Crimea, it had not been decided 
a montli afterwards what militia regiments were to ‘go, or what 
branch of this divided military department w’os* to have the 
direction of raising these foreign mcrceuaries ! 

But there needs something more than a buj'eauci-atic change. 
This system of general officers reaelung their rank by means of 
purchasing regimeutar commissions, and a hardy constipation; 
the bestowing of staff situations upon tjousins and nephews; tho 
bravery and ignorance of company officers; all this may bo yery 
English and constitutional, but it docs not form an army. For 
an army, steady well-disciplined soldiers are required; and by this 
we not only mean men wdio can sleep in a marsh or on. snow 
witl)()ut a murmur, but men, wlirt, bosiiles being well drilled, can 
cook their rations of pork in a dozen ditfereiit ways, and wlio can 
run themselves up a slieltor- without reference to an Ordnance 
storekeeper. We need compmiy officers, who, besides being 
brave anil well up in their outpost duty — that most serious and 
difficult of duties — -can watch their men s health and comfort 
as well as abuse liim on pjirade alxput a button or a strap 
being one-hundredth of an inch out of its place; colonels of 
regiments, who, besides making their men march past in slow 
time, will dare look upon them as a public trust confided to them, 
and who will not be above making serious representations in the 
proper quarter when their men safi'er from official neglect — colonels 
who will not allow themselves to be bullied by an aide-de-camp 
or military secretary — colonels who will look upon the regimental 
surgeon as something besides a saw-bone. Wo must have 
generals who are promoted on account of brilliant services or 
great common sense., Ai^ should be gener^ of infadtry 

and generals of cavalry. The public can u:^rstancly the 
difference ‘ between a horrist^ famous 

Court of Chancery and another who has at the 

Court of CoHamon ‘ XAw/ They ase both lawyersi,*" but they 
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have beea made Queens Counsel. in two various directions. 
So also vte \\rant our infantry generals, and -our cavalry genemls, 
and our artilleiy genei*als. A Picton would keep his brigade 
itnder lire where an Anglosea would have lost his temper. Por 
the first you require cool steady courage and great firmpess of 
mind; for the latter the 'courage and eye of an eagle. Some 
generals are famous for their vigilance on the outposts; others for 
She indomitable energy with which they will preserve intact their 
rear-guards. A major-general commanding a brigade must be a 
first-rate drill; a lieutenant-general commanding a division must 
not only be a first-rate drill, but have first-rate common sense. 
Yet when we sent our cavalry-generals to the Crimea, did we take 
these matters into consideration? A good deal has been said 
about the Balaclava blunder. It has been put.upou Lord liaglnn. 
Lord Lucan, and Captain Nolan. Now, a commander-in chief 
can’t be everywhere, and the meaning of forming a cavalry brigade 
under a general of its o^vn arm is that that man should to a certain 
de^ee use his common sense; and posterity will think but little 
of that genei'al who threw away his cavalry as a nitm might a 
handful of peas against a brick wall. Had Lord Cardigan seen 
much service .and possessed a reputation for hraveiy in the .field, 
which, however, no one ever denied him although he was untried, 
he would not have lost credit by refusing to obey the insane 
order he had received; though in obeying, he did his duty. 

And until we have a radical reform in the education, discipline, 
and selection of our company-cffficers, colonels and generals, Low 
can we expect to find proper commanders-in-chief amongst them ? 
The office of a copamander-in-chief is no easy berth. To the 
consummate soldier he must add the abilities of the politician 
*'and of the financial economist. Not a mere knowledge of his- 
tory, and geography, and reading, and writing, hut the education 
of a good practical man of business as well as of a soldier. He 
must be thoroughly acquainted with the private — ^his capabili- 
ties and Ms wants; he should understand the character of 
every commanding officer; he should have a thorough know- 
ledge of each branch of the Army; he should know the country 
he ifS in^its resources, its revenue, its obstacles, in fact, every- 
thing relative to its powers of cantoning, provisioning, and 
defending the soldier. 

In respect to judicious measures for providing fit staffis, generals, 
and commoi^ers-in-ohief, we may take a lesson from cor enemies. 
Amongst those officers who deserted Napoleon in his hour of 
seed, after the Bussian campaign, was one Jomini. Having 
earned his .bread', and even his rank of generah in the French 
service, though a Swiss by birth, he thought thaf Russia w^ould 
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be a more comfortable asylum. Now this Jomiui is to soldiers 
very much what Euclid is to the engineer. He appears to have 
had an intuitive genius for war. He saw that, na in all otljer 
human aifaip, wo might draw certain results from certain given 
data, even in warfare; and he has written a< very magnificent 
work on the siibjeet. This work forms the chief study of the 
llussian officer, and ns every officujr in the .Russian service has 
passed through the military college, there was not one who was 
not avrare that Lord Raglan and Marshal St. Amaud did a very 
foolish thing in attempting this Crimean expedition without 
proper means. But do we ^teach the science of warfare in our 
military colleges? Not a word of it. We teach mathematics, 
and Gernmn, and Erencli, and drawing, and a little fortification. 
But as to strategy# and tactics, and outpost duty, and the various 
points of the Quartermaster-General’s department, not one word. 
And will an officer study these mutters when he finds that at 
Sandhurst and W oolwich they |ire unknown quantities, and wdieu 
he feels it will not assist him in getting on in thej service? For 00 
the guardsman, wdth his comfortable allowance, does not care to 
work, the linesman, with his uncle a general, does not see why he 
should either. Working wont find out who will exchange, giving 
a handsome difference ; working wont assist liim in being in the 
right spot and time to get made a brevet-major; working wont 
put him ill the despatches and make liim a C.B. Work ! who 
would work for nothing ? 

The very hospitals present the same spectacle. No nation in 
Europe could form a more admirable medical corps. Hospitals 
and lecture- rooms are to be found in every city. Edinburgh and 
London and Dublin possess their Simpsons, and Brodies, and 
Gutliries, and Crumptons. Why is not a board of such men 
appointed ? Why is not the entrance into the army and naval 
medical professions rendered an honourable one, luid given as 
rewards to the great medical schools? It is true that in the 
army, surgeons are treated ns gentlemen, whiclr in the navy tliey 
are not; but how do they get in ? By interest. How do they 
get promoted ? By interest. How do they escape bad climates ? 
By interest. Interest ! and with whom ? W^ith old Dr. Smith, 
of St. James’s Place. And if the regimental officers don't work,* 
no more do the doctors. What is the use of serving in colonies, or 
reading up to the present day, or paying unusual attention to the 
sick ? Johnson, of tlie “ Tigris,'* has been through two epidemics ' 
in the West Indies; h^ loves his profession, and is never absent 
from his work. He has been some fourteen years on assistant- 
surgeon on seven and sixpence a day. F^r this he had to attend 
some seventy fever patients in hospital, he hod to go two miles 
ill the country to see the colonel's >> children, and he is roused 
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nearly every night to attend eome soldier’s wife in the back 
slums of the town. But Johnson got his commission, and with 
that his interest ended. Ko men work harder than the medical 
men of the army. No men undergo greater dangers. And what 
are* their thanks? None. , What is. their pay? Why, a sum 
lor whicli the mason and carpenter has many a time ptruck. 

This nui^t he amended. As mere pounds, shillings, and pence, 
our men are Avorth looking, afte; and it is not so long since that, 
in times of perfect peace, a stall' surgeon of the first class. died 
from consumption brought on by overwork in Cephalonia, during 
cholera times. How many will die of over-work before tliis war 
is over ? Two and three doctors will not suffice to look after a 
thousand men dying like slieep with the rot. Their pgiy must he 
incretised, their influence mubt be more recognised, but above all, 
the {Smithsonian interest must he aiiniliiluted. 

An amusing proposition has lately been made in The Times 
for feeding the Crimean army at ^the rate of* three shillings and 
threepence per diem each man. Three shillings and threepence 
for rations! Out of what? A shilling. Is the golden time 
really coming when tlie subaltern can face his tailor, and spend 
five shillings out of lialf-a-crown a day? Well, the change is 
wiinted. The amount of patience and misery which soldiers have 
undergone, even in Old England, of late years, has been fearful. 
Many and many a man has had to kcej) his wife and children at 
a shilling when meat was tenpcnoe a pound, and many of them 
have' seen them die ofl’ for want of a little more. It is true, and a 
wonderful thing it is to ruluto, that Avhen the artisan is getting 
his four, live, and six shillings a clay at home, tlie artisan’s 
brother is lying in a Barbailoes liospital for a shilling. Honour 
and glory are fine things, but will they pay for a broken consti- 
tution and a broken heart. Will a medal pay Macdonald, of the 
“ Unicorn, ” when he finds himself senior lieutenant, year after 
year, having gone through three campaigns and been wounded, 
and sees young Agar purchasing over his head. Agar is a very 
good fellow, but Mac’s wife would like some waiia clotlies for the 
childreu, as the regiment is ordered home ; and seven and sixpence 
a day don’t go ffn when tluit has to be done. Even Joseph 
' Hume said they ought to have more. 

Let the officers of die British army, whether of the line, 
ordnance, commissariat, or medical department, feel that diey can 
rise by sheer hard work, and they will do it as manfully as it is 
done in every other profession. The aimy has been slandered as 
idle and deWohed. It has been said that officers will prefer 
drinking, and smoking, and women, to spending their evenings 
in endcMivouring to jperfect themselves^ And why should they 
work ? ' Why should tliey endeavour to become competent 
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officers ? Who is there -who will toil and labour when the profit 
is 7<iZ/ Look at those lmndi*eds of young men who have just 
enough interest to obtain a commission^ and just enough inouoy 
to buy it, but not one grain more of either; what have they to 
look forward to ? The mere beggarly iaierest of a few. hundred 
pounds. Let them fii^o the deadly fjver of the West Indies, or 
the cholera of the East, or the frosts of Canada, or the debilita- 
ting agues of the fonian Islands ; wdiat is their reward ? After 
fifteen, twenty, ay, twenty-five years' sendee, the ‘'competent 
officer” may possess the nohle sum of ten sliilKngs a day, and have 
to spend double tbjat. WjH that keep liis wife and children ? will it 
even keep his own debilitated body free of debt? Give a man 
something to look forward to. If you place him in a certain 
position in society; if you will insist that it is degrading for an 
officer to mix witli any but gentUdblks; if you consider that, like 
any other human being, he should btj able some day to possess a 
Jionu', and that the prospect of it will keep liini from dissipation- 
give him a chance. At present he lias none. The officer, with- 
out money, or powerful interest, is as luiicli sworn to celibacy as ^ 
ever was the Knight Lemplar; and his oath is a far more terrible 
one ; for it is the iulerual feeling that it is wrong to bring a 
woman to shore the miseries of gilded poverty. Yet this the 
nation can alter. It can open all staff appointments to those ' 
who will pass examinations for tlieni. Not only examinations in 
trigonomctly and Euclid, but in a knowledge of tlie duticjs of the 
quartermaster’s and adjulaiit-goncral's departments. Do away 
with that nepotism which is not only shackling the energies of 
the line soldier, but also rendering the artillery a useless, enraber- 
soino mass, and thus depriving the nation of tho8|f resources in 
war which it ought to pos.soss. Our Nasmyths and Petos raise 
their heads above tJio crowd, and tlio people cheer them and 
aid them in their endtsavour; hut let tiie officer, without intere.st, 
endeavour to do the same, and those in power, afraid of being 
thrust from their official scats before they fall out of them frojn 
mere incapacity, will hasten to crush him and we^r out his 
energies before the public can perceive it .and stand by him. 

And what changes are tliere not required in the Commissariat ? 
Of all departments, it is the most important, for no man can 
endure fatigue without proper food and shelter. Yet, in spite 
of our great experience during the wars at the beginning of the 
present century, itnd the care which the Duke of Wellington 
bestowed oh the Commissaiiat in the Peninsula, it is still tlie 
department which throws tJie greatest obstacle in the way of 
any operations in the field, and we shall therefore enter more 
fully on the subject. Even Sir Charles Trevelyan; whose 
authority on Treasury matters demands the deepest consideration, 
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thus expressed himself respecting the commissariat before a 
Parliamentary committee on ordnance and army expenditure: — 

‘‘The charge of providing food, forage, fuel, transport, and pay 
for an army in the field, is suffieient to occupy the entire energies 
of a separate body of officers, and the main object for vrhich a 
commissariat is maintained would be hazarded if other secondar)’^ 
duties were to be united in time of war with those which are 
primary and essentiah The providing all thSt was necessaiy for 
an army in the field, with respect to the daily use and Consump- 
tion, severely taxed the energies of the commissariat even during 
the limited operations of the Cafire wars and 4he Canada insur- 
rection, and the pressure on the department is still greater when 
war has to be conducted on the scale of the Peninsular anil 
Waterloo camptvigiis. 

“ The commissariat must therefore be maintained on the foot- 
ing of a separate department; and the only question for decision 
iSj whether the superintendejice of that department should be 
vested in the Treasury, the Wnr-Ojlice, or the Ordnance.'* 

No man will question the necessity that an mmy must have a 
body specially devoted to providing it with food. It has, how- 
ever, been many times stated that the Preiich owed their great 
success during the last war to their carelessness in regulating the 
•provisioning of their armies; that unencumbered by magazines, 
they made rapid marches; that the French soldier has a peculiar 
genius m obtaining his own daily supplies. This system of 
warfare was, however, far from intentional, and arose from a very 
different feeling. When the Revolutionary wars broke out, large 
armies were organised and marched beyond the several frontiers ; 
but though a certain degree under the command of their 
generals, their movements were far more controlled by the Direc- 
tory and its Commissioners. These men, understanding nothing 
about warfare, looked to accounts of victories, unheeding whether 
tlie soldier was fed or clothed; and the general commanding ran 
too great a risk of his head, to make many complaints on the 
subject. JJiit that the French armies, in consequence, did not 
sufier utter annihilation, arose more from the heavy, slow move- 
ments of their adversaries, than from any other cause. In 1792. 
and *93, Dumouriez was without provisions or clothes. In 1799 
the army of Liguria more than once mutinied, and threatened to 
retuiTii to France, owing to its being on the verge of starvation. 
In 1800, the army of the Rhine, under Moreau, was without 
magazines ; a matter which appears to have been nothing, unusual, 
for St. Cyr observes, “ that they are always adventur^ without 
subsistence .being secured to them; and that in the present 
instance it was furtheraggravatedhy their having neither hatchets, 
camp kettles, nor tin cans, for tliey were supposed to obtain these 
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tilings from the inhabitants; by which discipline is very soon 
annihilated.’' It is true, Napoleon eonsidelied that an unny iu- 
vadiing a country should be provisioned at its expense; but this 
did not mean an undisciplined plunder, but a most careful orga- 
nization at the expense of that country. It was a system which 
J)umouriez, when in Bflgium, had in \ain endeavoured to impress 
on the Directory; but Don^artc with an iron will introduced 
it on his own responsibility. No man was a gi*eater discipli- 
narian, and as soon as by a few brilliant victories he had obtained 
a firm basis in Italy, he turned liis attention to the manner in 
wliich the contractors did theif duty. Scrutinizing the smallest 
detail, verifying even the accounts of a company, lie made severe 
examples of any defaulting contractor. With wliat care and pre- 
caution did he, in his splendid campaigns of and 1806, not 
only prepare and accumulate enormous magazines in strongly 
garrisoned fortresses, hut officers wtvc sent forward on the line of 
march to provide provisions at each halting station. He never 
forgot lie should have to retreat but once, and the annihilation 
of his army was the consequence. Any species of plundering he 
strongly condemned : and Davoust, the stoniest of his marshals 
on this head, had ahwys the best organized corps. Not that it 
is to be sujiposed that the entire of his gigantic armies were 
always regularly rationed; for we lind suoli men as Be Brack, 
who, always with tlie outposts, liad never received a single 
ration from the magazines of the army ; but this was the excep- 
tion, arising from the impossibility of distributing provisions 
regularly to a body of men most irregular in its movements; 
and oven these were impressed with the conviction that impro- 
vidence in peace-time was wrong, but in war-timc-lpcrimc. 

It will doubtless strike the reader, that the position of our 
Crimean army during the first four months of the campaign, was 
very analogous to tliut under ^loreau, ho gnipbically described by 
St. Cyr, and from nearly the same causes. They were #ithoiit 
clothes, or shelter, or food. The only army of the greatest 
power in the world was as beggarly as an army could be. Yet 
tliis want of the necessaries of life, tJiese hungry men and starving 
horses, this horrible state of things, merefy arose from its not 
having been decided wliether the Hiipcrintendence of the Com- 
vilssariaishcmldhe vested in the Treasury ^ the War Office, or the 
Ordnance. 

Passing from the Commissariat to the other administrative 
arrangements, we find the like urgent need for reform. Wliy 
the Oommander-in-Chief shoiRd net recommend men for pen- 
sions or promotion; why he should not direct the proceedings 
of courts martial; why be should not liave authority for the 
apprehension and escort* of deserters;. %vhy he should not direct 
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the movement of troops; wiry ho should be no longer an English- 
man, and should roquiro another individual to stand between him 
and his countrymen; why, in fact, he should be a mere automaton, 
— a mere filling up of an ofi&cial name, doubtless the House of 
Commons can not say. 

Is the Admiralty averse governed, or in#worse odour Avith the 
nation, because the First Lord of t])ie Admiralty has no one be- 
tween liim and it. He has a Secretary of the Admiralty, but this 
secretary is, as he should be^ subordinate to the. First Lord, and 
not his master. We can understand a financial Secretary at 
War. We can understand a man »entnisted Ijy the nation to see 
that the votes for each military item are properly expended. But, 
in tliC name of common sense, let him not interfere with the 
duties of the soldier. How can the Comrajindor-in-Chiof fulfil 
Ins trust, if lie have nptliing to do with the food or clothing, or 
health or education, or movements of the soldier ; not even l)is 
promotion or pension. Yet the public never hear anjlhing of 
this powerful secretary, who, from hchind the scenes, pulls all 
working strings of the Horse Guards puppets; and if it is so easy 
for a Fox Maule or a Sidney Herbert to settle all these matters, 
could not a Hardingc or a Seaton do the saftie? England trusted 
the first of* these latter with all her Indian possessions, and the 
second with that of the Canadas during a trying rebellion ; yet 
she will not believe that because a man Avears a red coat, bo need 
not have a third party to keep the people in good temper with the 
Horse Guards, and rice rersd. 

The fact is, that before any good can be done, the power at 
present posagssed hy the scA’eral departments must he Avholly 
abolished l^^ff^arliament, and tlie responsibility which falls to 
the Secretary at War — that is, the financial trust given him by tlie 
House of Commons — must be given to the Minister at War; The 
minister must then be made to remember that his duty is to 
maintAi the number of men voted by the Slate in the most 
efi&cient manner, and not to interfere in military operations. The 
Horse Guards should become the residence of the Commander- 
in-Ohief of tlie troops in Great Britain and Ireland only. This 
officer should have the sole control of their discipline and their 
movements, in the same* manner as if he Avere in the field, and 
. shotild be alloAved to use his oAvn discretion in all matters of 
"^detail, responsible, of course, to the Minister at War. The Com- 
missariat, disburdened of its many extra duties, should become 
- the provifirioning department of the army, and look after all its 
stores of clotliing, food, and fuel, ^he Ordnance, disencumbered 
of its clerk, surveyor, and storekeeper-general, should be repre- 
sented by a Lieutenant-General of Ordnauc^, responsible to 
the Minister at War for the efficiency, not only of the discipline 
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of the artillery, but in all that relates to tire artilleryman’s diuios, 
such as the supplies of shot and shell, tind guns and small arms, 
ai^ gunpowder, for which purposes he would have tlio proper 
officers under him. And finally, the Minister at War must be n 
soldier. Wliy should the aniiy be ruled by a Duke* of New- 
castle or a Lord Panmure ? Would the bar accept Uiem as 
liord Chancellors? Tlie country, tired of these kbsurdities 
and numerous departments, will surely roiiso itself to re- 
orgniiise the whole system; but above all, let it open tho 
roads to military distinctions t(» those who aro willing and 
able to work, and Jbe nation then find that a redcoat is as 
faithful a minister of war as a blaekooat; luid there can suvtdy he 
no doubt that he will ho a more practical one. Wo hear much 
of the advantages of tho French systtmi, and the Austrian, and 
tlie Prussian. Why,? They have phu;ed their annioB on a 
national sy^stem. Instead of copying, place the British army on 
a British system, and we shall then possess an army worthy of 
the country. 

Ill closing, we have to regi’et tliaf this article must ho sent 
to press before the ministei-ial scheme of reorganization, just 
announced by Lord Panmure, is made public. It is to be feared 
that, coming as it does from those wlio have shown so little prac- 
tical knowledge of tho, rctpiiremonts, and devised os it is whilst 
yet the investigations of Mr. Roebuck s committee are incomplete, 
it will not 1)0 satisfactory. Next to that “ froward retention of 
custom," which, as Bacon says, “is as turbulent a thing ns an 
innovation," the most dangerous thing is an innovation made 
without due thouglit and inquiry. It is a stnpigo anomaly, that 
whilst by its constant appointment of committoeSji^d printings 
of lilue-books, our Government professes its aiixiety to get 
ovidonce on which to legislate, even in the least important cases, 
it should liere, in one of the most important of cases, propose to 
legislate before the data arc obtained. After ail, however, wo 
need hardly wonder. I)o not the disclosures now in progress 
show that x(i there is a stupid coui-se to be found, it is the one 
sure U) be followed? 

Meanwhile we hope tliat the facts contained in the foregoing 
pages will aid — not, perhaps, the official mind, but tlic public — 
in fonning a judgment respecting the needful refonns. And as 
teaching the question of evidence, wc may here draw attention to% 
tbo work of Mr. Thomson, named at tho head of this article — a ' 
work which, as far as wo can judge by glancing through it, can . 
luirdly fail to be of service at the present crisis. 
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Art. IV. — Lord Palmerston as Premier. 

1. Speech of Lord Paltherston on the Reeigfiation of Lard John 

RusselL 

2. Speech of Lord ValmerUon on Inaugurating hh own Mi- 

nistry. Public Prints. 

3. De la Conduite de la Guerre ^Orient. Paris. 

*■ ► 

I F personal aggrandisement or ambition, if the prostration of 
foes and the humiliation of rivals, were the great aims of 
political life, there are few who ever attained such signal and 
eminent success as Lord Palmerston. When last we made 
this personage the theme of mingled biography and criticism, 
his lordship had just been ejected from the Whig adminis- 
tration, with somewhat of contumely, by the acknowledged 
chief of the party. The cause for which he was ostensibly 
ejected forbade at the same time any appeal to popular or 
even parliamentary opinion. Repudiated by the Whigs for 
Bonaparte leanings, denounced by the Ultra-liberals for his 
provocative and adventurous policy abroad, which were re- 
deemed by no very progressive views at home, Lord Palmer- 
ston was at the £^me time an object of peculiar aversion to the 
Peelites, who h^ chosen his sempiternal rival, Lord Aberdeen, 
for their chief/ The Tories coquetted with him, but with 
doubtful sinq|rity and respect. No man was so ill received at 
Court as Lord Palmerston, the origin of his difference with 
Lord John Russell being the suspicion in which he was held 
there, a suspicion alleged to take its rise in the advice of Sir 
Robert Peel himself. The positive order of the Coiirt, that 
no despatch from the Foreign Office should proceed to its 
destination till it had been formally submitted to the' royal 
penisal, marked a distrust of the Secretary of State, and was 
a reflection upon the Premier. Nor were Lord Palmerston’s 
antagonists confined to England. Abroad, if Orleans states- 
men and the Orleans dynasty had considered him their es- 
pecial foe, the Austrian Emperor and Austrian statesmen 
now professed the same personal enmity; the Czar had objec- 
tions no less profound. To bear up against such potent and 
such numerous adversaries, Lord Palmerston counted on a 
few, and but a few, staunch adherents in Parliament, w’hilst 
in public he was supported by that small minority, which ' is 
jnspired with warlike spirit iu a tiine of ptofound peace, and 
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whose imagination revels in all the heroism of an adventurous 
foreign policy, when the rest of the world is engaged in pecu- 
niary speculations tifid industrial entexprise. 

When we consider also the time of life at .which Lord 
Palmerston thus found his fortunes at so low an ehh, great is 
the marvel that he shoVitd have stood up against the triumph of 
adversaries and of adverse opinion witli confidence and'oourage 
unabated. And greater still is the wonder, that fortune, ac- 
cused of having such exckisivo predilection fojf the young, 
should have so favoured veteran statesman, as to enable^ 
him not only to outlive evt^y calnniny, refute every accusa- 
tion, and see every rival prostrate in the dust, but to be in a 
position to assume the proud office of Prime Minister liimselig 
for the purpose of carrying out that very policy of a war with 
Russia, ill alliance with a Bonaps^rtc, for which he had been 
scouted and almost hunted down, like a beast of prey. 

And yet, however hard as a measure of ^yiistice, and utterly 
mistaken as one of policy, we may now acln)it!bei'd Palmerston's 
ostracism in 1851 to have been, it would be difficult for any* 
one, taking a survey of men and things at that period, not to 
admit, that his lordship must then have appeared a . g^at 
obstacle, either in the way of pursuing a policy or forming a 
government At homo, the Wnigs hud been so ^c^kened by 
the crusade against the Catholic prelates, their of skill 
and generosity in conciliating the IJltra-libeittlSii^'.tlhi’^ir aristo- 
cratic and social exclusiveness, and their want, .pf first-rate 
ability in finance, that a coalition with the followers of ^ir 
Robert Peel had become a tjud non for the. QWtinuanee of 
a liberal administration. Lord Palmerston forint one of the 
greatest obstacles to this. . The Pcelites had placed Lord 
Aberdeen at their head, and of course made the most personal 
and pomted objections to sitting in a Cabinet yrith Palmerston. 
If thus^the sacrifice of his lordship was the necessary pre- 
liminary towards the formation of a strong Cabinet, it became 
equally demanded in foreign policy, in which the great desi- 
deratum of the moiiient was, if not to conciliate the Czar, at 
least to win back Austria from that inveterate aversion to 
Great Britain, which was the result, of its diplomacy in 184S 
and 1849— a diplomacy identified with Lord Paluierston.^ 
This was no doubt the dominant anxiety of the British Court, 
— an anxiety in which it was strengthened by Lord Aberdeen. 
And however subseqqent .events may have shown that Lord 
Palmerston's system of playing the French alliance against 
that of the Eastern powers was feasible and wise, nevertheless^, 
at that epoch, when France had s<J lately counteracted and 
defeated us in Greece, and when its government was pursuing 
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an exclusively French and Catliolic project of raising up a 
hind of religious suzerainty at Jerusalem and at Cousuin- 
tinopie, ‘there was really no reliable probability or proof, that 
St Cloud might be depended on in antagonism to St. 
Petersburg or Vienna. 

But however warranted by policy and necessity the sacrifice 
of Lord Palmerstop may have appeared at the close of 15^5 1, 
the result showed, that adherence to old friendships and con- 
nexions would have been far bettei^for Lord John, than either 
from policy or from the impulse cu anger, to alienate a col- 
league ; for not a single one of the results expected from the 
sacrifice* of Palmerston w’as attained* The adherence of the 
Pcelites was not secured, for Sir James Graham and Lord 
Aberdeen rose in their demands, in proportion as the Whig 
chief weakened his following! Neither was Austria to be 
whistled back by a change of names ; and the retorts from 
Vienna to Lord Granville were just as sharp as those previously 
fii’cd at Palmeteton. Neither was the jealousy entertained by 
Radical of Whik more allayed than Austrian ire. The ejected 
minister soon Viewed his skill in debate, his knowdedgo of 
parliament, and bis capacity to lead the malcontents, to expose 
the blunder of the minister, and leave him in dangerous 
minorities. Nor was the Court, when it found Lord John 
unable tq conciliate Austria, as grateful as might have been 
expected from 'the many sacrifices that he had made for it. 
Lord Aberdeen was tlie favourite there, as well as upon the 
B^adical benches. * And a session spent by Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palincr?iton in the mutual tripping up of each other, 
resulted in such total Whig discomfiture, that the Tories were 
enabled to \valk into vacant places, and thus, without a 
majority or a policy, kept possession of the government for 
well -nigh a twelvemonth. I 

- Nodiberal politician need regret the accession to power of 
tlie Tories at this time. This dreaded ' event, so far fi*om pro- 
ducing any of the results expected, led, on the contrary, to 
one of the strides in advance, which time compels even the 
most retrograde parties to make. This was no .less than the 
Jbotal abdication by Lord Derby, his coUeagoes and supporters, 
of every one of tliose essential attributes and .principles which 
previously distinguished them. The Tories in our annals arc 
known as the extreme upholders of agricultural immunities at 
jbome, and of official control in colonies, ^whilst they are the un- 
swerving allies of antique despotism abroad. Under the guidance 
of Lord Derby, the Tories, in 1853, made a solemn recantation 
of all their hereditary pfbj.udices. They declared themselves 
resigned to accept free-trade and to sanctioa colonial inde<* 
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pendenoe, whilst they flung themselves into not merely the 
rrcnch, but the, Napoleon alliance^ with a precipitiitioii and 
a clamour, which was^ as oflensive to the courts of Vienna 
and St Petersburg, as any liberal missive that had issued from 
the cabinet of Lord Palmerston. 

The Tory chief' was not successiul in his bold mancsiwre. 
And although there is much in Lord Derby’s conduct that 
Liberals must apprbvc, or at least rejoice in, his party hod no 
reason to congratulate themselves on tlie* results. The sacri- 
iiees of principle wore, in fact, without any corresponding 
profit. It mercly«sowed liflcewarmness and" dissension in the 
ranks of the Tories themselves, and now neither fresh adhe- 
rents amongst politicians, nor a new confidence from the 
country. The aim of Lord Derby had been to conciliate those 
"who, under Pee], had seceded from the old Tories, and thus to 
reconstitute that party which was once so strong in mlant and 
in numbers. But this direction sought to be given to the helm 
by Lord Derby, ,w'as neither followed nor seconded by the 
loader in the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli. That gen- 
tleman did all in his power to repudiate the Peelitcs, m despite 
of the effort of Lord Derby to conciliate, them, Mr; Disraeli, 
though young in power, did not shrink from entering into 
direct antagonism with Mr. Gladstone, and manifested that 
avowed inclination for returning to indirect taxation, which 
completely separated him from the school of Peel* At the 
same time, Mr. Disraeli in his long speeches on the sub- 
ject of that quarrel which has terminated in war, did not 
conceal his leaning to Russia, and did* not shrink from 
both defending the Emperor, and taxing the Whigs with 
rudeness and mistrust towards him. This want of harmony, 
and divergence of aim, in the chief of the Tory party, is iin- 
portanj^to mark, as it has led to the failure of Lord Derby, 
almost m the days when we write; to form an administration, 
by the reunion bf the old Tory party. 

Previous, however, to his effort to conciliate the Pcclites, a 
task not to be achieved in a day, Lord Derby sought, and from 
the very first, to win over Lord Palmerston, The Tory chief 
ofl’ered to him the Foreign Secretar^^ship, which Whigs and 
Peelitcs pertinaciously denied him. It was a flattering and a 
tempting offer; but in the then ambiguous and transitional 
state of the Tories, it was impossible for honourable men of 
the middle party to join them. Lord Palmerston, in accepting 
office under Lord Derby, could have been no less tlian leader 
in the Commons, represehting the opinions of men with whom 
he bad so long differed. And be^es, however liberal Lord 
Derby might be in bis foreign policy, it was not to be hoped 
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that bis party would adopt the policy of resistance to, the 
encroachincnts of the military and despotic powers of the East 
of Europe, which was Lord Palmerston’s ruling thought, and, 
according to his detractors, his nimoWtahia.* I^ord l^ajmerston 
therefore declined; and though practising a certain degree 
of courtesy towards the Tories, his lordship took part iii those 
damaging votes upoh the distribution of the ekctoral franchise, 
which proved Lord Derby to want the confidence of Parliament, 
and which prepared the way for his downfall. 

There then ensued* one of the most singular coalitions that 
ever took place ; fa which the .Whi^s flung awuy what was con- 
sidered most dear to them — their pride— in order that they 
might retain ascendancy and power ; in which Lord Palmer- 
. ston consented to humiliate himself by taking oflSce under his 
old antagonist, Aberdeen, on the condition that Lord John 
Ilussell should bare his neck to the same yoke, and in which 
the small band of Peelites Avith abqiit thirty parliamentary 
followers coolly assumed the mastery over the Whigs and their 
numerous followers. This, however, was more for show than 
u^e : for if the l^eelites had the lead in the Cabinet, the Whigs 
hra the majority^; if the Prime Minister wielded the sceptre at 
the Treasury, the Whig chief held the real sceptre on the 
.Treasury Bencji of the House of Commons; if the Peelites 
were in possession of the Finances, the Colonies, the Admiralty, 
Lord John Ilussell had sti])ulated that lie sliould fill the Foreign 
Office with a man of his trust aud ])arty, and till he could find 
one, that he should hold the office himself. In fact, the Coalition 
ministry Avas amaclline, put together of checks rather than springs. 
It was a bond of mutual suspicion, not common accord. It was 
a collection of sentries, standing armed to keep watch upon one 
another, not a com])any of soldiers to inarcli or fight in line. 
Whenever any one minister Avanted to do anything in furtherance 
of bis own peculiar plans, there weretAvo orthree others ready and 
powerful enough to prevent him. If Lord John Russell proposed 
Parliamentary Reform, he soon found a majority in the Cabinet 
tg outA’Ote him, If Lord Palmerston himself was fpr drawing 
close to the Emperor Napoleon, there were Sir Charles Wood 
and' Sir James Graham open-mouthed to denounce him. When 
the sPeelites m^tinly depended on the, support of the Irish 
Catholics, Lbrd John was gtA^en to flput and sneer at them. 
'And the Austrian alliance^ another great card in LordAber- 
rieen^s liand^ ivas declared a delusion and a snare by his Whig 
OQlleaguci^ .. One of the great duties of a Premier is to appoint 
..the bishqpSf and pi^anage the Church. But Lord Aberdeen Avas 
a Presbyterian, and precl^led from discharging cither function. 
Then his lordship might dream of conciliation and alliance ; 
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but he had no power or way of carrying them out. Never was 
a ministry so ingeniously put together for the doing of nothing. 
And the only* excuse for its formation wa% that it had really 
nothing to do. . 

There prevailed,'* indeed, a vague ideiithat the .self-elevation 
of Louis Napoleon, and his access ioa to jiower, had disttirbed 
the foundation of European peaces The panic which had been 
created by the alleged insufficiency of our defences, suggested 
to successive ministers the necessity of organising the inilitiar— 
a serious and yet undecided question. For on the final organ^ 
ization of the national militiamust depend that of the army itself. 
But all this, like Louis Pliilippe’s war-preparations in 1841 
and 1842, became a mere pretext to place funds at the disposal 
of the War Office, and to give a martial attitude to diplomacy. 
No one dreamed of what was coining ; when the very event, 
wliich the Court looked to as the grand security for the conso- 
lidation of peace, led to a rupture and an ox])losion. 

The death of the Duke of Wellington, and the removal of 
Lord Palmerston from power, had already awakened theEmperor 
of Russia to a sense that the time was opportune for putting a 
pressure upon Turkey. English ministers had imprudently 
suspended their active influence over Turkish affairs ; whilst 
French ministers and envoys as imprudently struggled to re- 
cover th(^ ascendancy whicb the Latin church onoe^enjoyed at 
Jerusalem, but which the Greek church, in consequence of the 
long Eurojican ww, bad inherited. Lord Derby recalled Lord 
Stratford, and would have made him his Foreign Minister, bad 
not M. Bundff, in the Czar’s name, strenuously interfered. Sir 
Stratford Canning in Downing-street, would not have suited 
Russia’s book. Her policy was already prepared; and no sooner 
was the nomination of Lord Aberdeen as Premier made known 
at St. Petersburg, than the Czar began to* open himself to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour. What the Czai- was not a^are of was, 
that his propositions, instead of being poured into the ear of 
Lord Aberdeen, or of a foreign minister who obeyed Lord 
Aberdeen, would, on the contrary, be communicated to one of 
the most faithful sticklers for British and for Continental libe^ 
that England possessed. 

Russia, within the century just elapsed, had conceived plans, 
made proposals, and carried into execution schemes, for the 
partition successively of its three weakest neighbours. It pro- 
posed the partition of Poland, the partition of the Swedish ' 
monarcli^, atad lastly the partition of Turkey. With regieird to 
the partition of Poland, the world has been long amply in- 
formed. It is but the other day tha^ document was published 
from the . Swedish archives, revealiag the project of the great 
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Frederic and tlie Court of St. Petersburg to serve Sweden as 
they had served Poland. Nothing can be more similar than 
the conduct and language of the Czar from his first proposal 
for the petition of Turkey in 1844, to his development of it 
iu>16d4. The basis 9 ^ his proposal was^^hat England and 
Russia, as the great maritime and the great territorial powers, 
should come to a mutual .agreement, which Austria would not 
fail to accede to, and, against which France would not have the 
power to demur. It is to be feared t^t Nicholas, In 1844, did 
not receive in this country the categorical reply, that we would 
enter into no separate agreement, apart from the rest of Europe, 
or without its cognizance. In January, lS5;l, Lord John Russell 
did make that categorical answer. And the having made this 
reply will for ever remain his proudest claim to the character of 
a frank, high-minded, liberal British statesman. 

The great difficulty with the Czar was to him an opportune 
time, when the government gf England was on bad terms with 
those of France and of Austria, and when, at the same time, 
the conduct of the Porte, offered a feir pretext for Russian 
interference. In 1844, England and France were squabbling, 
but the Porto was inoffensive. In 1853, however, there ap- 
peared to be the desired estrangement between England and 
the new Bonaparte emperor, whilst the Porte, by its vacillation 
in the question of the churches at Jerusalem, had giv^n Russia 
pretext for provocation. Lord Aberdeen was Prime Minister 
— the most pacific and protocolizing of British statesmen. The 
opportunity was not to be lost : and although Lord Aberdeen 
appeared too timid to give his co-operation in dividing Turkey, 
his tolerance and 'exertion might be reckoned upon to make 
the Sultan yield, rather than precipitate hostilities. 

It is impossible at present to penetrate the secret of wdiat 
influence Lord Palmerston may have had upon the acts and 
language of the Cabinet. Such a document as Lord John 
Russell’s' answer, must have had hi.s full approbation. Colonel 
Rose, the charge d'affaires at Constantinople, was Lord Palmer- 
$ton\follower and friend. His summoning the British fleet to 
|[^nstantinople, was an act completely in the spirit and accord- 
ing to the policy of his patron. But the ultra-cautious Admiral 
Dundas, who refused to obey that order, and the Aberdeen 
portion of the Cabinet, who approved of that refusal and con- 
* demned Colonel Rose, triumphed. And here it must be noticed, 
that in selecting one of the Whig party to be Minister for 
Forei^ AlSbirs, Lord John Russell’s, choice fell upon a states- 
man of great ability, no doubt, but of that gentleness of temper, 
and amenity of views, whii^h led him far more to abet a con- 
ciliating and temporizing policy, than one that was bold, deci- 
sive, and peremptory. 
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The Foreign Minister, however, of that Coalition Cabinet, 
had the difficult task of reconciling the confiicting iendoncirs of 
Palmerston and Aberdeen. And not only bod he to reconcile 
these, but he was compettfid to render each di^cision and each 
act as palatable a| might be to the Court, notoriously anxions 
and interested in every move. When we' remember that Lord 
Clarendon reproved Colonel Rose for his zeaJ in summoning 
the fleet, and praised Admiral Dundas for withholding it; 
when wc recollect that the repeated and fervid entreaties of 
France for more decided interference at Constantinople were 
rejected ; and that, in fact, the French fleet sailed thither alone, 
we may feel pretty well assured that Lord Palmerston, however 
acquiescent, would have desired bolder measures ; and that haid 
not the outrageous conduct of Prince Menschiko/f shocked and 
drove even the mildest to resistance, Lord {^^almerston would 
have found his whole policy defeated. Until the Secret Treaty 
proposed by that Prince became known, the English Cabinet 
preserved neutrality between Ftance and Russia. It was merely 
the Czar’s entering first upon provocation and then upon inva- 
sion, single-handed, that flung the Aberdeen Cabinet, in its 
own (fespite, into the arms of France. It was the Czar that 
knitted the bonds between France and England. And Lord 
Palmerston must have smiled to see Nicholas verifying his 
policy and doing bis work, whilst the pacific Lord Aberdeen 
was himself, unconsciously, compelled to lay the foundation of 
a war-alliance. 

In the middle of the year 1853 the Russian army entered 
the Principalixies. It was not for a twelvemonth afteti that any 
British and French troops sailed to the PosphorOa, allhongh 
the Porte declared war in October, and the disaster of Sinope 
marks the last days of November. For the space of one twelve- 
month, in fact, the British Cabinet entrusted the eare and ma- 
nagement of this Eastern question to Austria, which took 
possession of^it, manipulated it, and mumbled oVer it, without 
advancing a single ste]) towards the solution. The fleets, to be 
sure, were ordered into the Black Sea towards the close of 
1853; but the Admiral, like the Prime Minister, looked to the 
solution of the quarrel rather by protest at Vienna, than -by 
cither syreeping the Black Sea or menacing the Russian ports. 
Far from rendering himself master of that sea, the British 
admiral allowed the Russians to send forth cannoii, transport 
troops and munitions of war to and from the coast of Cir- 
cassia, and on one occasion across the mouth of the Danube, 
without any attempt being made to impede their manifesity 
warlike manfeuvres. In fact, we might as well have had a fleet 

^n paper as in the Black Sea. ^ 
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Had even the year during which the Coalition Cabinet pur- 
sued the policy of entrusting all action to Austria^ been em- 
ployed in preparing for the eventual war, which might at least, 
if it must not come, there would have been some, excuse, as 
well as some profit in the delay ; but unfortunately not one 
military care seems to have possessed the Oovemment. 
Although Russia was known to have expended immense sums 
in equipment and commissariat, 'not a single precaution of 
the kina was taken by the English Grovernment. Neither 
depots were prepared, nor means of transport looked to. Even 
the militia bill was allowed to linger, and the facilities for 
recruiting and disciplining such an army as .might, with any 
chance of result, be employed against so great an empire as 
Russia, were totally neglected. On this subject, the recent evi- 
dence of Sir De.Lacy Evans is conclusive. The army,” he 
declared, ‘^must have been sent to Varnaby a government which 
was under the impression that there would he no war, and that 
the utmost to he required of the troops would be a military 
promenade. Those who sent the army,” said Sir De Lacy, 
“must have treated it as certain, that there would be no fighting 
and no wounds, no marching and no need of transport.^ To 
prevent Russia from capturing Constantinople was the extent 
of English purposes at first, evipced by the project of fortifying 
Gallipoli. It was totally forgotten or imperceivcd, that defen- 
sive or passive war, though it may prevent conquest, still is 
precisely that kind of warfare which is calculated to prolong 
itself, and not lead to peace. But our whole system of war 
under Wellington had been defensive, and the men of 1815 who 
swayed both the T^reasury and the Horse-Guards could not 
admit the necessity or possibility of any other. 

From Lord Palmerston's precedents, character, and opinions 
one would suppose that he must have stood up in the Cabinet 
and protested against such obstinate somnolence — such reluct- 
ance to arm and such tardiness to act. He could'scarcely have 
permitted that blind trust in Austrian zeal and sincerity, which 
kept London and Paris for a twelvemonth waiting on Vienna. 
If Lord Palmerston really felt any such impatience, or if he 
showed it in Cabinet Councils, he certainly allowed . none of it 
to escape either in Parliament or in his converse 'ijith the 
world. Those who spoke with his lordship throughout that 
period, heard him rather excuse Austria and profess confidence 
in her, than betray either impatience or suspicion. The ex- 
pression of such very natural sentiments seemed indeed con- 
fined to Lord John Russell, who gave abundant ^mptoms of 
how ill he was at ei^e, and how much, he deplored the slug- 
gishness and fatuity of the Cabinet, to which he acted the 
of parliamentary leader. 
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Had their divi!%ion in the Coalition Cabinet been the natural 
ones ' between liberal Tory and moderate Wiig, it would 
liave been simple and intelligible. But they Ttere far more 
complex, and the dissensions and divergences between the 
Whigs themselves were greater than between them and the 
followers of Sir Eobert Peel. For n. long time a notable por- 
tion of the Whig party had considered that what is called 
progress in England had proceeded quite far enoughs The 
events and results of 1848 confirmejd them iu that seutiment, 
and they deprecated any schemes for strengthening the party 
by accession, to popular opinion or by any collision with 
i*adical men or radical id^as. Lord John Russell was the 
terror of these conservative Whigs. He took a view, alto- 
gether different from what they did, of the events of the 
Continent. He maintained tliat if Louis Philippe had liberal- 
ized his franchise in time, and had the sovereigns of ^iurope 
granted even a small portion of the desires of- their middle 
classes, no convulsions would have taken ])lace, whilst liberty 
and happiness would have been secured. Tlie Conservative 
Whigs , ^011 the contrary, seem to have fallen back upon tlie 
doctrines of M. Guizot. Lord John Russell would not 
abandon his opinions ; and tliis led him to propose a further 
extension of that franchise in England, accompanied by 
such reforms as would content the party of progress, and 
admit within the pale of the constitution the higher ranks of 
the earning class, as \vell as the lower ranks of the proprietary 
body.* This scheme of Lord John Russell’s was, however, far 
from popular in Parliament, as it dealt roughly with many 
boroughs, and seriously interfered with existing parliamentary 
interests. It required a strong breeze from without to fill the 
sails of such a measure so as to pass the shoals and counter- 
currents of parliament, and that breeze was wanting. What, 
however, was remarkable and strange was, that* whilst Lord 
John Russell in these and other liberal projects found himself 
opposed by the old Whigs, he was supported on^the contrary 
by Sir James Graham and the Peelites, and by Lord Aberdeen 
himself. So strangely were parte and parties entangled and 
interverted, the member of the Cabinet who took the most pro- 
minent part against Lord John Russell on this occasion was, 
we are sorry to say, Lord Palmerston. He would not hear of 
the new Reform Bill. He thought it unseasonable, uncalled 
for, suicidal. He threatened to resign, and he did resign, in 
consequence of its being persevered in. And he won on that 
occasion such golden opinions amongst the Conservative Whigs, 
that he has been enabled at last to rally them to him as Premier, 
andio step into the position of Lorq John himself as head of 
theparty. 
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Whilst Lord Palmerston’s views of domestic feeling concili- 
ated the stationary and induential portion of the Whigs, his 
candour and opinion in the cabinet with respect to the manage- 
ment of the war, were considered to be less directed to throw 
out or criticise Lord Aberdeen, than to conciliate him and the 
Peelites. This was more especially the case latterly; thus 
when the war ministry was created, and the Duke of Ne\frcastle 
unfortunately appointed to it, and when Lord John Russell 
raised his bands in amazement and dissatisfaction at such a 
choice, Lord Palmerston not only said nothing himself, but 
induced Lord John to remain* silent, and when Lord John 
Russell’s pent up impatience forced a vent in the shape of an 
explosion* that blew up the cabinet, we have seen Lord Pal- 
merston show indignation at his Whig colleagues and sym- 
pathy with his Peelitc ones, as if these had been the injured 
and the innocent, and as if Lord John was the most unreason- 
able of men in seeking to place the war department in more 
efficient hands. * 

In all the conduct of Lord Palmerston ive are sorry to dis- 
cern more skill than frankness, and far more policy than 
liberalism. After the monstrous blow that Lord John Russell 
had dealt in dismissing him, w’e cannot but say, that Lord Pal- 
merston was fully justified in taking revenge, and in look^ig 
to his own personal elevation. But when we contrast the 
frankness of Lord Jo^u Russell, his faithful attachment to 
reform, his defiance of Russia and straightforward rejection of 
its proposals, when we see his honest impatience of the Aber- 
deen humbug at Vienna and of the Newcastle humbug at the 
War Office, all blmting out in despite of the habitual discreet- 
ness of the statesman ; when we observe how that Lord John 
showed himself prepared to sacrifice all pride, to be contented 
with any plaOe or none, provided he could serve the cause and 
the party, we cannot but draw from all these a high idea 
of the politicaf honesty and magnanimity of Lord John, and 
fannot but contrast it with the more successful astuteness of 
some of his colleagues. And yet, such is the justice of con- 
temporaries, that Lord John Russell has been accused of being 
tricky and time-serving by writers who represent Lord Aberdeen 
as a very Solomon, and Lord Palmerston as the most ingenuous 
'of politicians. 

A considerable difference, of opinion exists as to whether 
Lord John Russell was right in displaying so great an indiffer- 
ence on the subject of official rank, and whether he has intro- 
duced a beneficial or a pernicious precedent, by shotting him- 
self prepared to descend from the high office of Prime 
Minister, and accept a st^ordinate place under another states- 
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man, many of whose tendencies and connexions were cer- 
tainly opposed to his own All will acquit Lord John of 
practising such condescension for the love of emolument, 
of place, or even of power. In so doing, he sa<^rificed his 
pride to his party , and his cause, and kept the Tories from 
office. But public respect has certainly grown less both for 
the high office of premier and for the men who have filled it. 
Above all, men have ceased to hold in much esteem tlie Wing 
party, which, although so thickly planted with grandees that 
there was scarcely room for a shoot of humble birth to rise out 
from beneath its shade, nevertheless was willing to make itsell 
small and humble, and marshal itself behind such a mere Tory 
clerk as Lord Aberdeen, who was without commercial talents 
or statesmanlike qualities of any kind, except that he knew how 
to bow at Court, and because about a score of Peelite officials 
had mustered bcncatli his lead. Had this been done for a great, 
*a good, a potent purpose, it would have l^ecn something. But it 
was purposeless. Free trade was secured by lory admiKsion. 
Progress and reform were tabooed in the Cabinet more than in 
parliament. There was no public object, but that of resisting 
reform, as its ambition began to loom in the horizon. But for 
this aim the Coalition Cabinet and the chiefdorii of Lord Abct- 
dedn was certainly the worst machinery, the most incapable, 
and unfit, that could have been conceived or put together., 
People in high places and of wise reputation thought and 
said, that coming differences were for diplomacy to settle, and 
that no one was so fit for that task as Lord Aberdeen. Here 
w'as the first and tbo'^graiul mistake ; these differences were not 
for diplomacy to settle, but for resolution and even menace 
to render impossible. It has been said, and we thought with 
great truth, that had either Lord Aberdeen or Lord .Palmerston 
been minister, with full power, the .war would not, have taken 
place. It is .very probable- Lord Aberdeen would have' 
adopted Lord Grey’s plan of advising Turkey to yield to Kiissia 
the right of protecting the Christians, which it sought. Russia it 
was plain, would in all and every case wield the Protectorate 
de facto^ and to consign the right in a Treaty, did not add any 
real advantage to the position of Russia. Lord PalmersUm 
with full power, at least the Lord Palmerston of old days, would 
have said, Russia’s entering the Principalities is war, and 
50,000 French and English shall occupy Varna the moment 
that invasion is known. In either case we should not nave 

had the present war. - 

Lord Palmerston, however, had not the power, and perhaps 
he was not the same statesman we moik him for. w e believe 
him to be the only man in the Cabiiltet, who saw from the first 
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that war was coming, and that it was inevitable. Moreover, 
there was no need that he himself should oedupy the first place, 
in order, tq provoke it Even with Lord Aberdeen as Prime 
Minister, and acting the part of conjuror to exorcise it, that 
spectre must advance and take possession of Europe. Lord Pal- 
merston saw this, saw that it was far better that the catastrophe 
should come without his intervention. And he therefore sat 
himself down in his quiet corner of the Home Office, whilst the 
tide of circumstances was driving the pacific Lord Aberdeen 
into a declaration of war, and. an alliance with the Emperor 
Napojeon. Lord Palmerston wa& so absorbed and delighted 
with the spectacle, and so interested in watching European 
policy and affairs gradually come to a point, which rendered 
Lis own policy the only possible one to adopt, that we cannot 
be surprised to find him neglecting his special duties of Home 
Minister, and falling into error, which his experience ought to 
have avoided. ** 

But here we touch upon what in our opinion will be found 
a great drawback to Lord Palmerston's usefulness, and the 
great obstacle in the way of his success as a leading minister. 
His lordship lived an official life previous to 1815. lie was 
a member of that government which carried on the successful 
war of the opening of the century, and which triumphed over 
Napoleon in 1815, That war was carried on, and that triumph 
achieved by a Tory party, acting pu Tory principles, by the 
concGutrati.on of power and patronage in a few hands, and by 
the bribing of large interests, such as tjie landed, the West 
Indian, the monied, to support a system by which they profited. 
Of popular liberty, progress, and of freedom, even commercial, 
'not a word was breathed. The powers of administration were 
centralized. If a great town called a meeting, it was ridden 
over by dragoons; if a lord-][ieutenant impugned the Govern- 
ment, he was dismissed. 

There are many people, nay, a school of politician^ in Eng- 
land, who think that war can only be carried on in their views, 
in other words, that the Tories alone, or statesmen adopting 
Tory principles, can carry it on. The Tories think so them- 
sclveSf ‘And they abet the war, not that they hate Russia, or 
would put down despotism, but because they deem war to be 
that state of things, and to constitute that atmosphere, over 
which Tories must preside. Now our fear is, that Lord 
Palmerston, is also of opinion, that war is to be carried bn by 
a strong government, rather than hy a liberal one, and with the 
support and by means of the aristocratic, the monied, and the 
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upper classes, rather than by popular effort or adhesion. 
Accordingly we find, that when Lord John Bussel^crsisted in 
widening the franchise, and in a scheme of intern^ iniprovemeut 
whicU could not interfere witlf war. Lord Palmerston opposed 
both it and him.. Then in his Police bill, the 'Home minister 
showed an inclination to override' and supersede all local 
authorities, whether against magistrates or grand juries, and 
substituted a French scheme of centralized police. This was 
attempted without a due consideration of the details, and it 
was defeated. But the most striking proofs of what we fear 
are to be found in the inodjj in which Lord Palmerston after- 
wards composed his administration. And what wo fear is 
simply this, that Lord Palmerston, though a •man of energy 
and activity, is not a man of progress. Whilst it is more 
necessary for a statesman to have advanced ideas in order to 
make war successfully, than to administer the affairs of a 
•country in peace. 

In order to convey a full idea of what wc conceive the 
mission and duty of a statesinan at present, wc must say a few 
words of the war. And these are necessary ; for the people of 
England, it is evident, have no adequate idea of what war is, 
and what.it requires. 

In the last two hundred years wo have waged several wars ; 
but it was merely as a naval power, or as auxiliaries by land; 
the great nation putting forth hut a tithe of its strength, paying 
indeed for gigantic armies, but employing in the field diminu- 
tive ones, which were as nothing compared to the great masses 
that wore elsewhere moved. Fortune indeed favoured these 
our small efforts with victory, and crowned ohr few heroes with 
glorv— so that our annals lead us to suppose, that we beat 
Louis XIV. with some .‘30,000 men, and Napoleon with some 
40,000; and the tradition remjiins amongst us, that we can 
fight and conquer with such handfuls of men, as any of our 
humdrum, aristocratic governments can raise and can manipu- 
late, the great people of England remaining mere distinct 
spectators of the martial effort. 

We cannot, however, always hope to wage war aS auxiliaries, 
and whilst we do so, we must make up our minds to have secon- 
dary weight in the resolutions or conditions of peace. Let us take 
an example, and picture to ourselves what the present state 
of things may lead to, though we sincerely trust it will not. 
We engaged in the present w^r with the rank of principals. 
We affected to undertake the expedition to Sebastopd in 
conjunction with the trench, and on an equality with mem. 
But such was our economy and wgst of cither foresight or 
resources, that the French have thia diment 100,000 men in 
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the Crimea, while we have at most 25,000. We keow how 
lYiuch the carrel of France with Prussia -was a personal one. 
The Czar Nicholas had in in|rriage-negotiations and other 
affairs, put grievous shame on the Emjwror Napoleon. He 
consulted England respecting the partition of Turkey, and 
treated France as a second-rate power, that must abide by 
clecisions and facts, taken and accomplished without her cogni- 
zance. Suppose that Alexander 11. makes amends for all 
these, and mollifies the French Emperor, where are wer Wc 
should be just in the same position that we were in 1814 
and 1815, unable to prevent the absorption of Ppland by 
Russia, of Saxony by Prussia, and of all Italy by Austria, 
which forbade <?ven a constitution of British making to be con- 
tinued in Sicily. We were the dupes and the, plaything of the 
despotic powers then. And we may be so to-morrow, because 
wc have no army and no military force capable of independent 
action. We are keeping up the pretensions of a first-rate 
political power, with but the military establishment of a third- 
rate one. 

We arc far from desirous pf seeing England become a first- 
rate military power. We should much prefer (so far we agree 
>vith Mr, Bright) learning that the offers of the young Czar 
had been seriously entertained by the conference of Vienna, 
and that the result should be Peace, on the basis of the Four 
Points, with such guarantees as the freedom of the Black Sea, 
and the cessation of Russian menaces as could be agreed upon. 
We sincerely desire this, for even with this termination of the 
war, Russian supremacy will have received a severe check. 
Germany with all its powers will have been comparatively freed 
from the diplomatic yoke of Russia; and that country, despite 
its retrograde government, must advance, grow powerful, 
united .and sensitive, until it can undertake of itself that 
restoration of its Sclavonic neighbour and brother to indepen- 
dence, which is necessary for justice and for the balance of 
power in the East of Europe, but which would cost England 
and France too severe an effort to accomplish, ill fitted as 
both France and the German powers are at present to accom- 
plish aught for the emancipation or liberty of other peoples. 

It may be, however, that Russia will not, and that its. joung 
Emperor cannot, yield: it may be that Austria will shrink now 
more than ever from coercive measures. As to Prussia, its 
last demand of the German .Diet, was .that lid({iyGnce and 
Rastadt should be fully garrisoned and placed in a state of 
defence, a plain indication that it lookea to hostilities from 
France, ana not from £:\ssia. If such be the prospects of 
1855, Great Britain dRisIr come forward as a fii'st-rate military 
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power. She caunot content herself with contingent of 25,000 
men. ^ She must, in order to keep her positTon among 
the other powers of Europe, send into the field an army 
of 120,000 men, which employs as many more to support or 
recruit them. Let not the cost ahum us. Our military esti- 
mates are as large as those of France. The estimates for 
1855 amount to forty millions sterling, or a milliard of francs, 
wliit^ih far surpass the estimates of France, and is far more tluin 
the annual revenue of Russia. The rate of labour and the 
price of provisions, arc now on a par in botli countries. Wo 
have cheaper means of eqiftpment Our colonies make up 
every difference between the populations of F^nce and Eng. 
land. And wc have a large standing army in India, disciplined 
and officered, and every w'ay capable of a campaigi^ either 
north or south of the Caucasus. 

The problem, then, is to find this large army for England at 
the same price as continental armies, paying, as France does, its 
soldiers by contingent pri/.cs and promotions, not merely trick- 
ing the destitute into becoming food for powchu-, but enticing by 
fair chances large bodies of the population for a brief portiou 
of time, to undergo the ordeal of war. This it is plain cannot 
be done under the existing sjstein. Wc are now raising 
40,000 or 50,000 men a-yoar, and we are spending quite as 
lnan3^ \Ve undertook a siege in the winter months — that is, *wo 
went to meet the enemy in the circumstances, where tjierc was 
most advantage to them and least advantage to us, and we did 
this, because wc had no means of moving an army in the field, 
and therefore could undertake nothing, save stationary war. 
Now, no great conquest, no vast political result was ever ob- 
tained by a siege however successful. . Napoleon never formed 
a siege in his great campaigns, and never tarried for one. And 
the allies in conquering him followed the same tactic's. A vic- 
tory in the field wins an empire, whereas the destruction of 
the strongest fortress never decides anything, beyond affording 
a good and new basis of operations. But as we were unable to 
march to the Danube, we perforce must sit down before Sebas- 
topol. And what has been the result of our sitting down 
there ? Some glory, no doubt, achieved at the Alma and. at 
Inkermann, but profit none, save that of rendering war imprac- 
ticable and peace impossible. 

What we ivant is an -army, and the means of giving to it life 
and xhovement. The present system of governmebt in Eng-* 
land is incapable of giving us that. It can neither raise the 
men, nor feed them, nor iqpiove them. Its utmost powers extend 
to the putting together of a small ^"l^iadel army of gentle- 
men officers^ and servant soldiers^ tlie one consisting of the 
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porcelain clay, the other of the mud which settles at the bottom 
of our social basin. Both classes are exhaustible whilst the 
mind and pith of the nation is to be found neither in one nor 
the other. The middle class of Engflishmen is at present 
excluded from the army. And the middle agricultural class, 
the farmer and the farmer’s sons, the smaller, poorer, and 
decayed gentry; these, too proud to enlist in the present 
condition of the soldier, and too poor ever to hope to be oflSders, 
— these with their kindred non^agricultural class, the dare- 
devil sons of the industrious, who bend themselves with diffi- 
culty to dull earning and industfious life,-i-thesc, which the 
colonies take unbroken and unreclaimed, would form one of 
those armies, at the head of which Cromwell fought, and before 
which the Cavaliers and their servile followers were swept like 
chaff before the flail. What England could produce is not, 
indeed, an army of sans culottes^ like those first armies of the 
French revolution, which did fair but no. wondrous service; but 
armies like those which came after them, into which the j'oung 
of the entire middle population were swept, and which raised 
up its own officers and its own generals in a few campaigns 
of irresistible conquest and of glorious victory. 

Who will give us an army like that ? Alas ! not the Whigs, 
not even Lord Palmerston,— not the Tories, though they boast 
Lord Ellenborough as another Carnot. All these arc men of 
routine — men who have studied war as it was waged fifty years 
ago — men who, like Lord Panmure, declare the present regi- 
mental system the perfection of military organization, and, 
like Lord Hardinge, might permit one old, staid, maimed ser- 
geant-major in each regiment to become ensign, but who would 
think the service disorganized if a dashing young sergeant was 
to be promoted for mere bravery. 

The greatest element of success in war is novelty. No 
country and no commander ever achieved great ascendancy or 
won great triumphs, except by inventing a totally new system 
of manmavring and of fighting, Gustavus Adolphus, Marl- 
borough, Frederic the Great, Napoleon, all conquered* by in- 
veiiting each a new science and a new mode 'of war. And the 
new science included a new military organization. Neither the 
Raglans nor the Canrobeits, nor the Austrian General Hess, 
nor Gortschakoff, are men to do this. And these feathered 
and epauletted gentry are capable of poddering through ten 
oampaign^lmih a yearly sacfrifice of 200,000 soldiers, without 
deciding the fate of empires or making any change in the posi- 
tion of affairs , and politics in the E^t. A man may, indeed, 
rise in England or in Turkey, or Austria or Russia, who would 
change the whole aspect affairs. But the &nd almost 
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only chance of such a man is that infusion of democracy into 
an army, which calls forth all the militaiy talents, of a nation. 
At present the French, the Austriaii, the Kussian, and the 
Turkish, all afford greater facilities and more numerous chances 
for merit to assert and elevate itself than an English system. 
With us the development of a great military capacity must be 
a miracle, at least whilst our admirals and generals, as well as 
their lieutenants, are appointed as at present. And we do not 
see that either Lord Palmerston or Lord Panmure are likely 
to make the least change. 

Whilst saying t}iis, and declaring that the present men and 
the present system are unequal to the task of calling forth 
and utilizing the energies of the country in a national and a 
great war, we must admit that no one is so welf calculated to 
■STprfc the wholfe system to the very, best that it is capable of, as 
Lord Palmerston. His whole soul must be in the struggle. As 
a Secretary at War of many years’ standing, he must be ac- 
quainted with the machinery and the routine. And if Austria 
and France so bestir themselves, that wc shall merely have 
need to furnish some 30,000 or 40,000 men, Lord Palmer- 
ston can do that, for he is pcrsonall}'^ most active, and intel- 
ligent, and experienced. But 40,000 English soldicr.s will not 
subdue Russia ; nor will an ally like Austria seriously lend a 
hand in the subjugation of Russia, so that we are incredulous 
and fearful of the result. 

Then be it taken into account that Lord Palmerston being 
the very best man, the most accomplished representative of the 
present system, should lie fail, the system fails. The suyimous 
to war has roused the people. Tiiey are deeply interested and 
excited. They Avatch every move; they appreciate every 
blunder. Nothing is any longer hidden from them. And the 
incapacity of generals, commissaries, admirals, staff-officers, 
and harbour-masters, are as familiar to them as to the em- 
ployers of these miserable functionaries. Should this misrule 
continue unremedied, and should it continue to produce the 
samq^ effects of opportunities lost, armies sacrificed, millions 
flung away, and the nation stamped with incapacity and dis- 
grace, then we may depend upon it the people will, in some 
way or other, take the matter into their own hands. We bavc 
no need of insurrection or troubles in England, in order to 
effect changes that amount to revolution. The public voice 
from one end of the isle to the other has but to raise a shout, 
and what can stand before it ? Not certainly either the^ aris- 
tocracy of birth, or of official experience, to which seat in tl)e 
Cabinet has become a vested interest^^ Not the aristocracy of 
wealth, or that Jband of successful speculators who purchase 
[Vol. LXIII. NlfcxXIV.>-NEw Sbsibs. Vol. VH. No. U. E E 
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themselves into ParliamcDt, and certainly not the men of any 
particular party; for there is not a single parliamentary party 
vrhichj, as such, can command the confidence of the. people. And 
here \vc think that Lord Palmerston threw away a great oppor* 
tuuity, and gave deplorable proof of his not being equal to the 
crisis. No man, indeed, can have manoeuvred more ably dur- 
ing the last year, or paved the way with more skill for his owm 
elevation to high office. And when we sav manoeuvre, we 
imply nothing dishonourable or underhand, lie tripped up uo 
friend; he over-reached no colleague. He never showed coldness 
even, except to those who had firijt shown enmity to him. But 
the patience, the activity, the address, the moderation in word, 
the apropos in act, which raise men to great places, were never 
more fully displayed than by Lord Palmerston in his tard}' 
ascent to the chief office of the State. His conduct in attaining 
supreme power was perfect ; it was the use he has made of that 
power in forming a ministry, which makes us doubt him. 

Nothing can be more manifest at this time, than that the 
great claim to office is capacity. We have a proof of it in the 
buoyancy and success, up to a very recent period, of the 
Peel party, which, with little more than a score, or four-and- 
twenty votes in Parliament, have forced themselves into office, 
rendered the Tories unable to hold it by keeping aloof from 
them, and made up Whig deficiency by their support. They, 
indeed, presumed too much upon this, deeming that they had 
a perfect monopoly of cleverness. Good accountants, fair 
economists, fiueiit, if not eloquent, speakers, carrying red 
tapeispi to perfection, they imagined themselves to have all the 
qualities of Jupiter and Mars, as well as of Mercury and 
Minerva. They shared between them the great business of the 
war. Qliey would have it all to themselves. They would not 
allow a Whig to meddle w ith it. Knowing that tliey reigned by 
the grace of their capacity, they were resolved to prove it, by 
organizing victory' and directing armies, as never army was 
directed. Poor Peelites, the thunderbolt wliich they tried to 
wield, scorched llieir puny hands. Even the mercantile^ busi- 
ness of feeding and transporting troops they did not under- 
stand. They were cheated on all hands ; steam-packet com- 
pany, commissary and contractor, all put ministers in their 
pocket. And whilst Mr. Gladstone was higgling for pence with 
the capitalists of tlie city, these same capitalists or their 
brethren were getting millions out of his colleagues. Each 
soldier stmt to the Crimea has cost us a thousand pounds; and 
when we got the precious thousand pounds' worth of humanity 
there, w© threw him a>c^y by refusing him a halfpenny’s worth 
of bread and a great coat. • 

It was public acclamation and impatient that demanded 
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the dismissal of these men ; the same public' acektma^on that 
pointed to Lord Palmerston as the most zealous and active 
chief to direct both diplomacy and war. And yet Lturd Pal- 
merston, never looking beyond Parliament, stood np as the 
defender of these mcn~nay, feigned to Ijo their adobhipliee, m 
order to wiA their adherehcej Hofailed^ fortunately. And 
then he had the magnificent opportumty of fiinging himself o« 
tlie country by the formation of a ministry independetit of 
party, without any recommendation save fitness — a ministry 
ad hoc,^ of men untried by precedent, unfettered by connexion*; 
a man of practical military knowledge like Sir De Lacy Evans, 
for War Minister, and a man of business to stop the horrible 
dilapidation of the transport and provision service. It will be 
said. Parliamentary parties w-ould have crashed such a ministry 
.forthwith. They durst not. Lord Palmerston’s hold of power 
depended then, as it de))ends now, upon one condition — viz., 
success in' war. Nothing else will uphold him ; and that would 
have equally upheld a ministry of new untried men. 

Indeed, wc are far from thinking that the old parliamentary 
parties would have been severe towards a ministiy of no party.. 
If the Tories declined to form a ministry, and if the Pcelites 
took the first opportunity of retreating from the one just formed, 
it was in no small degree owing to the belief that Sebastopol 
could not be taken ; that it was extremely hazardous to storm 
it, and that even its subjugation, if achieved, would annihilate 
what disease had spared of our gallant army. Lord Derby 
shrunk from such risk and such responsibility. As to the Peelites, 
they felt that to have a share of further re?.erses and greater 
disorder would sink them for ever. In this state of opinion, 
prevailing amongst parliamentary men, a ministry, composed 
on no other ground than capacity, would have commanded 
respect in Parliament, and it would have had a better chance 
than any other to ensure success in the Crimea. 

There was\,one man, indeed, quite bold enough to have 
formed a ’ministry, and have incurred any risk — ^that was Lord 
John Russell, who seemed unaware that he had alienated the 
Conservative- Whigs by his Reform Bill, and by those sudden 
acts and resolves which he was in the habit of taking without 
consulting them. When Lord Derby gave . up the task of 
composing an administration. Lord John undertook it wifti the 
greatest simplicity, and the graVe Conservative Whigs, although 
they liked not hia lead, still shrunk from saying nay to fine who 
had been so long their leader* it was only when Lord John 
Russell came to Lord Clarendon, that he met from that per- 
sonage a frank refusal to serve under 4iim. This refusal j(rom 
the youngest of the patty, from oife whom be bad himself 
^ • . * K E 2 
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appointed, had such an effect upon Lord John, that he at once 
abandoned his enteri)rise. Perhaps he saw then, for the first 
time, that the Conservative- Whigs had withdrawn their prefer- 
ence for him ; and that with the Court resentful for his over- 
throw of Aberdeen, the Peelitef equally angrj- from the same 
cause, his Premiership vms impossible. When it was proved 
to Lord John' that what^as denied to him, was granted to 
Lord Palmerston, that the Whigs would rally to him, the 
Peelites support and the Court tolerate him, the old Whig 
chief at once took the crown of chieftainship from his own 
head, and transferred it to that of his mor& fortunate friend, 
rival, and colleague. 

The frank disinterestedness of Lord John threw every chance 
into Lord Palmerston’s hands. He was sure of the Parlia- 
ment w’ithin, and of the people without. There was nothing , 
he might not have done. But Lord Palmerston did not look 
beyond the walls of St. Stephen’s, lie heard not the voice 
of the country, and recognised* neither its exigencies nor its 
power. His acts during the .previous year, especially those 
Aiti-libcral ones .by which he opposed reform and checked 
Lord John, had endeared him to the Conservative- Whigs, and 
to them he had recourse the moment that the Peelites fell off* 
from him. Never was the c6untry so astonished and disap- 
pointed, when, having learned the previous day that Lord Pal- 
merston had been thus deserted, because, forsooth, he could not 
stop inquiries, they found him on tins morrow have recourse, 
not to the country or its capacities, but to the old, worn-out 
dregs of WhiggisiB, to men who most of them were as inveterate 
enemies of change or reform as the Tories themselves, to men 
whose very religion is nepotism, whose ideas and whose poli- 
tics arc all in tlic past. A ministry which the old boroiigh- 
mougering Parliament would not have tolerated, was thrust 
down the throat of a Reformed Parliament and of an impatient 
country. Woe to such a ministry, when it shall prove, as it 
must, even more superannuated and feeble than its predecessors. 
Woe to the system that could be so blind and so effete as to 
put forth such a Cabinet. And alas ! for Lord Palmerston 
himself, that having climbed the rounds of office for fifty years, 
he o^uld do no better, on reaching the Summit, than call the 
halt, the lame, and the blind of his acquaintances to act as the 
advanced guard of the country in the most serious of war 
struggles, which evidently requires all the youth, vigour, inven- 
tion, resolution, all the daring and desperate spirit of the British 
race. 

In the midst of these throes and struggles of old partly 
and ancient politicians itT England, to keep the game of pow^ 
in their own hands, as if youth and vigour were dangerous 
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qualities, certain to destroy all they undertake, there has 
occurred abroad one of tliose events, which change the whole 
aspect of things, and which substi^tes youth for age,, on one 
of the greatest thrones of Europe. A chance cold has re- 
moved from the throne of Russia the prince who, in pursuing 
a policy.of encroachment, had oonjUdved to offend and alarm 
all Europe, and to unite three potenMingdoms against him. A 
great obstacle to peace is thereby certainly removed \ and yet, if 
a vigorous prosecution of war were the surest and shortest way 
to peace, it has also raised obsta^clcs in the way of active war, 
which are likely at least to. retard it. Even if England and 
France be inclined to show no greater measure of forbearance 
to the youngs Czar than to his predecessor, this can soarccly 
be expected of the young Emperor of Austria. Austria, 
indeed, gains too much by her alliance with the West, to 
admit of the possibility of her deserting it. Austria gains the 
opening of the Danube ; she succeeds to the supremacy which 
Russia has lost in the Principalities. Shutting out Russia and 
its influence from Servia, she can proceed undisturbed in her 
designs upon the Slavon tribes of the Danube. Austria has, 
moreover, shown herself more liberal and patriotic than 
Prussia, a truer representative of German feeling, and a more 
vigorous champion of German interests. The Emperor Fer- 
dinand will not give up these advantages and forfeit thie 
po.sition; but he will keep them and it, in giving as little 
offence to Russia as he can well do ; for after tJje war is over, 
and the Heets and armies of the West withdrawn, Austria will 
be left in presence of Russia, its rivalry and its vengeance, 
both of which might be indulged in so many sepret and dan- 
gerous ways, that Austria runs considerable risks, and must 
cling to the Western alliance. But if summer, or even if 
spring, still retain our armies in the Crimea, it is to be feared 
that Austria will not stir from her present neutrality. 

It is not our Cabinet — no, not even with Lord Palmerston 
at the head of it — that will rouse Austria from this torpor ; 
for the Emperor Napoleon is said to have exclaimed, on being 
made acquainted with the conditions that Lord John Russell 
was conveying to Vienna, **That such mollesse would encou- 
rage Austria in temporizing and wearing out the summer.'’ 
JBut however soft and supine a government of Whig veterans 
must inevitably .be, there is one spirit in Europe that knows 
no rest, abd which will stoop to no concessions. There 
is the Emperor Napoleon, who raves of the great straicgetical 
m<^hes of his uncle, ^d who has prepared all for a march to 
the One hundred and twanty thousand French at 

Cracow;' together with a large military and naval division in 
the Baltic, are the true and only preliminaries of a solid peace. 
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So thinks the Frencli Emperor. And lie has not scrupled 
to risk the ojipo.sitiou of Prussia in obtaining permission for the 
corps to pass through Germany, a permission which Prussia 
has strenuously refused and opposed. If Prussia, Belgium, 
and Saxony would grant the use of tlieir railroads, and the 
Belgian line might be even done without, a French army and 
its appurtenances could ^ conveyed in a very short space of 
time to Cracow, or to the Russian frontier. Should Prussia 
refuse, it would be compelled to take the route of Lombardy, 
and would find small railroad assistance till it reached Vicenza. 
Austria is said to have frankly offered the use of this route in 
case of need. Prussia, on the o^icr hand, has replied to it 
by calling on the Diet to arm and garrison the^ federal for- 
tresses on and near tlie Rhine. The Emperor Napoleon has 
replied to this by creating an. army for the East ; *and what ho 
means by the East, appears from the cantonments of the said 
army, which extend from Paris to Saar-Louis. The Iinjie- 
rialist Constitutionnel has given an account of these proceed- 
ings, and has summed up those of Russia with the apothegm, 
— Quern Deus vult jterdere^ pritis demeniat. 

Such a state of relations between France and Prussia must 
greatly augment the desire of England for* peace. Had 
Nicholas lived, he would have furthered a breach between 
Prussia and France with all his might, in the hope that a 
French invasion of Germany might arouse the people of that 
country, as well as of England, to their old jealousy of Franco. 
We trust that Alexander the Second will not pursue this dan- 
gerous game ; for France might issue such a manifesto, upon 
entering tlie Palatinate, as would perfectly satisfy the Germans, 
especially when it was done in concert with Austria; and 
Prussia finally would have to pay the forfeit of abetting 
Russia in her ambitious pretensions and unwarrantable aggres- 
sions. 

One consideration, however, should restrain the zeal of the 
French Emperor. No one is more anxious than he to avoid 
awakening either popular spirit or national w^ar in any part of 
Europe. Did a spark of that kind burst anywhere into fianie, 
there is no conceiving w here it would stop ; and were Germans 
arrayed one against the other, battles fought, armies discom- 
fited, a national army would be formed of itself^ and almost by 
magic in Germany, which would soon display aims of its own, 
and would not long want a commander. , If suohTa fiame was 
lit in Germany, we may imagine what would take place in 
Italy, as well os through the regions pefpled by the Sclavonic 
race. There are thousands in Europe anxiously awaiting 
such a chanee ; and here# is the grave dilemma of the French 
Emperor, — the war ended without marked results, with advan- 
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tages confined to the Danube and the Principalities, and the 
modification of treaties, advantages unintelligible to the masses 
of the French people, does not strengthen the Imperial throne, 
Napoleon the First had always something to show. IHs wars 
not only gratified the national pride, and gave a glorious 
exercise for his despotism . but it brought wherewith to pay and 
reward the thousauds of officers and gjbuoi^als whom the wai* had 
created. But a war ending on mere diplomatic roarrangemeuts, 
and with the necessity of reducing an army of 700,000 to onc- 
half the number, begets a spirit of coinparisou and malcoii'* 
tent. 

^ et if the French Eniperdr refuses to conclude such a peace 
as this, he must go the length of continental war* And con- 
tinental war must not only set on foot German armies, but 
awaken a German spirit. It may he said at the Tuilerics that 
the campaigns of Jena, of Austerlitz, and of Wagram <lid not 
do tliis. But the Germany of 1855 is as unlike the Germany 
of 1805, as the France of the present day differs from the 
France of Louis XIV. Victories like those might indeed awe 
pooj>le as well as princes into submission to him that gained 
them. But what was the origin of these victories ? A general 
dissolution bf society in France, a destruction of the old go- 
verninent and its hereditary classes, on army penetrated by de- 
mocracy, ami a calling forth of all its energies to^ make war 
and war alone, to the neglect of everything else. These were 
the French that won the victories of Na]»oleon I. Where are 
such French to wdii the victories of Napoleon 111? Surely not 
the reluctant conscripts, and the mediocre generals who have 
been grubbing up the earth before Sebastopbk 

'I'he great decision of peace or w'ar, and if war continues, of 
a general continental one, must after all rest mainly with the 
new Emperor of liussia. If he be desirous of peace, and bold 
enough to make the indispensable sacrifice of that policy of 
Catherine, of Alexander, and of Nicholas, which sought to ex- 
tend the Russian empire to the Bosphorus, France could not, 
England would not, gainsay him. But by the time that this 
is published, the world will be able to form a judgment from 
Lord John Russell’s- movements of what we are to expect. 
Wc, for our part, fear a continuation of the war in the Crimea. 
There, it seems, we purpose marching to attack the Russian 
army that is outside of the fortress, which we are then to return 
to/invest. But suppose the Russians refuse to combat, and 
either shat their whole army in Sebastopol, t)r retreat amongst 
the mountains and eliide pursuit, time will be thus gained for 
tlie large reinforcements that must ajrive. And how are we 
advanced ? Austria remains arme atf^hras, awaiting the success 
and ^pport of the Allies. In this case we cannot but tremble 
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fbv the prospective laurels of Lord Palmerston, and we doubt 
his success as a war minister. Not but that he will give the 
utmost efficiency to our military system such as it exists, and 
as much vigour to our alliance as it is capable of. But Lord 
Palmerston is not prepared to give EngUnd such a national 
army as would place that country as foremost in the art'and 
achievement of war as i#is in other pursuits, where the na- 
tional mind and energies have had full sway. 

Let us then for every reason hope for peace, peace that may 
secure independence and an impassable frontier to Turkey, 
without enslaving the Danubian tribes and ^provinces to any 
one power. We have frankly stated our belief, and our reasons 
for believing, that Lord Palmerston will not make a triumphant 
war minister abroad, nor a progressive minister at home. At 
the same time let us say, we know of no statesman more likely 
to exercise a favourable and liberal influence in the negotiations 
and the questions which must arise and claim prolonged attention 
in the gradual settlement of the East. That settlement includes 
the form of government and the degree of independence to be 
given to the Principalities of the Danube, and it also coiny>rises 
the kind of administration which shall be applied to Turkey, 
to Bulgaria, and indeed all its European provinces* We must 
confess, that we should have no satisfactory hopes of the nature 
of this settlement, were the governments of France and of 
Austria loft to apply their principles and dictate, their wishes. 
The only hope of anything national or liberal, or solid, allowing 
self-development to the oppressed Christian races, reposes 
upon England. And no fitter minister can represent England 
in this respect than Lord Palmerston. He has ever been the 
champion of constitutional liberty in Greece against the efforts 
of Russia, the intrigues of Austria, and the caprice of France. 
The Sultan himself has never had so liberal advice as.from Lord 
Fi|.linerston. And though his lordship has shown a firm belief, 
even to the verge of Quixotism, in the political wealth and 
wisdom of the Turks as a race, this lias still not prevented him 
from- recommciiding and even forcing upon them an abandon- 
ment of all their old Turkish habits of misrule, which some fear 
to be too intimate a part of Turkish nature to be ever eradicated 
or separated from it. 

If Lord Palmerston has ever been a liberal friend and coun- 
sellor to Turkey, we oaniiot forget the true and courageous sym- 
pathies which he expressed for Hungary and for Italy — sympa- 
thies which won for^iin at the time, and since, the confidence of 
the British puldio, and the hatred of every European despot. 
Although his lordship’s Itppes.of the regeneration of Italy, and 
of. the constitutional independence of Hungary, may have 
vanished, and although the faith which he placed in thc -^eaty 
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of 1848, have perforce been transferred to surer allies, sucli as 
I^oiiis Napoleon and the Emperor Francis Joseph, we must 
admit that circumstances are more to blame than aught else. 
Lord Palmerston has shown himself ready to lay hold of every 
instrument and every ally that presented themselves, for the 
emancipation of Europe, and for the asCi.ndanoy of the civilized 
West over the despotic and barbarous East. 

In liord Palmerston, therefore, as a Prime Minister, directing 
and controlling the foreign policy and diplomacy of the country, 
we have great confidence. We are sorry to find liim hampered 
by so many colleagues from^ amongst the Conservative Whigs ; 
sorry that he did not summon to his side some new men of 
liberal and popular sympathies ; sorry that lie should place 
more (Icpeildeiico in tlic Vernon Smiths and the Cornewall 
Lewises, than in the liayards and the liOwcs ; and that ho 
should base his power upon connexion rather than upon vigour 
and talent. Still we kno\v of no better combination than Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell for arranging the terms of 
peace, and exercising an influence over its many important 
corollaries and consequences. 

Such arc our reasons of satisfaction with the new Cabinet, 
and >vo as frankly state our reasons for dissatisfaction. We 
hail Lord Palmerston as a Foreign Minister, but do not share 
in tlio public expectation of him as a War Minister ; whilst 
we agree with all but the Tories iq considering him, as a Home 
JVIinister, opposed to ])rogress and reform. Few think this 
a recommendation in one %vho is to be a .second Pitt, destined 
to weather the storm, l^ut’^vc see small similitude bet^Ycen 
our own times and those of Pirt, except’ in the incapacity 
w'hich the aristocratic system and class di.splayedat both epochs 
to organize ah army, or achieve satisfactory results in war. 
The r3ukc of Wellington was a happy accident; so was that 
state of things, which, rousing all Europe against Napoleon, 
allow’cd us to combat portions of his army, — those not the 
best led, or best organized, whilst the greater energies and 
talents of the foe were employed at the other extremity of 
the Continent.* This is a chance that we are not likely to 
enjoy again. iriUgland must not expect again to wage a great 
and successful war, without throwing the whole of the national 
energies into it. And this our aristocratic system knows not 
how to do ; and even if it did know, it would shrink in terror 
from the experiment 

Bat we have no wish for revolution, not eVeii for a quiet one. 
The country progresses in peace ; its enlightenment augments, 
and so do the middle classes. And vie bad rather make quiet 
progress in peace towards a just equality of classes, than attain 
that end within a briefer period •through the miseries of war. 
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Let Lord PalnicrstoD, therefore, give us peace, and a good peace. 
We do not promise that, as Prime Minister, he will long survive 
it. But it will be a glorious epitaph to have upon his tomb, that 
it was his policy that first mistrusted and challenged Russia, cand 
that it was his administration which accomplished the hambling 
of that pow(?r to just and normal dimensions and pretensions, 
by a wise, a temperate, and not inglorious treaty. 

Art. V. — Victor Hugo and ms Writings. 

1. CEuvres Oratoires de VicUyr Hugo. isr)3. 

2. Najgolvon Ic Petit. Par Victor lingo. 

3. Chdtimcnts. Par Victor Hugo. 1852. 

N O liistory, after that of their own eount.ry, sliould inUTost 
Knglis])Tnen so much as that »)f f’ruuco. The points ol‘ inter- 
section between the stories of th<; two ecMintries are more numerous 
than unite miy other nations of Kuvope. There is a runTiing 
account between them of some centuries staiuling. It would 
be invidious, }UThnj)s, to attempt io speeifv which nation of tlu; two 
is the more (iecply indebted to the other; but we cannot deny the 
origin of our civilization to bo a Prench graft on the old Saxtni 
stock, ’file Norman clievali(irs iniplante(l in tliis island French 
laws, French niauners, Preneh customs, and the French language. 
Ever since tlu^ Norman ccnnpiest, the nations have grown side 
hy side, with a constant reciprocity of iiiliueiiee. Orcat men in 
tlie one country have sprung up to answer great men in tlm 
other ; great ideas on Iho one side the channel have been rever- 
berated with greater empliasis from the otlier ; a generous rivalry, 
first in war, and next in literature, arts, tind science, lias con- 
siderably assisted in rctiuing and solidifying their material and iii- 
telJetjUuil strength. Tlieir political interests are becoming more 
and more convergent, insomuch that the hostility and distrust of 
ages are now buried in a common league against the aggrandizing 
ambition of \i parvenu timong the old family of European states, 
and Muscovite ambition finds the armies and the flofits of 
hereditary foes united together in defending the violated liberties 
of FiUrope. Independently of tliese considerations, tlic Prentdi 
national spirit, tlio rapidity of their social transformations, the 
indomifable energy and daring with which they attempt to solve 
the weightiest problems of government and social order, would 
otherwise point them out^as the people whose ways of tliought 
and springs of action w<^ should, above all others, endeavour 
to comprehend. 
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What a part Las France played in tlio liistoA' of mankiiul lor 
the last aixty-fivo wars 1 The Avorhl lias Iniucr npon lier a<*hons 
hy turns with terror and a(lmirati(»n. What crow'ds of illustrious 
irie?] lias she called into statesmen, orators, goneraJs, philo- 

sopliers, poets, historians, artists c)f every grade ! 

“ S;ilvc intiffna parcus fruffum, Salamia tcUas, 

Ma«nuv virum.” 

And yf‘i how has prematinv death, ox.ilo', proscription, thinned 
tlio serried ranks of these* sons of geniu*^ on flnar niaivli! W'hat 
Wiliam 7U(‘n, mighty with lhi*,s\vord and tin* lyn*, the tongue and 
tiM' j>cn, have been arri'stcd in iui<I rarci v! [low often has the 
go al mother had to wee]) for a gifted scui, tin* eentro of a nation's 
Impi s, sntitelied away in h<‘r hour of nee<], wJio might have 
uiti'ied llio inoiinifnlexcliunation of Andre rheiiit r, “ Fourtnnl il y 
ii\ait (|iu‘li]uee})ose la I” — ui)t to speak of the crowd of heroes 
eagiilfed in tla^ vo] tie(*s of the hreneh rf'voliition : tivayKi)^ 
(TTCfi/xuQ Sivaig; nor the many since that period, cut oil' in 
the \igoiir and strength of manhood. What an uruiv of men of 
genius and ability — her greatest statesmen, her greatot generals, 
ln*r greatijst orators — are lU this present im)inent wasting their lives 
cither in exile or inactivity. And yet, nolwiilisianding this pro- 
digal destruction of genius and eajiacity, -what nation, nay, wluit 
i'|)o<‘hoi‘tiio world, can show a pagi‘ol hisiorve(jnal to thatof Franco 
since 17^0, if regard cith(*r her exti‘niMl oi’ internal action ? 

History being, from t»nc point oJ‘ 'vit'w, as Kmersoii aays, 
restdvahle into the hiogra]>hii*s of a few eana^si ]H.‘rsons, nothing 
would throw greater ligh|. on the jireseni sta.to of opinions, 
hoj)cs, and <‘,onvietions of tlie Frerndj nation, than the lives of 
some of ili(.* great actors of their history prf>perly set forth, so 
that we might trace their intelha-tiial and moral progress amid 
the shock and clangour of eonHi< tiug ideas. Neiudy i\n th(j 
groat men of France Af tins eentury c.ommentred lift* as ultra- 
I loyalists and iihra-Cathoiics; and nearly all liave ended hy 
hecoming the champions of freedom and equality, both in Chiiroli 
and State. We cannot explain away tliis uniformitv of change 
by the ordinary baseless assumption of the national fickleness 
oi‘ the Frt'noh charaeter ; for tlie rhange all was gradual, in 
the same direction, and moving with the events, and thex liold to 
their new convictions witli the resolution and stmigth of imiriyr.s. 

We purpose to cost axetrospeetive glance on the Life and works 
ofYhnor Hugo; not with tlie view of accurately dctcrinining 
Ills place in the literature of Europe or his country, ljut in 
some way to estimate the tendency of his actions and writings, 
lie is indisputably great in almost evory*dei>nrtmeiit of letters. 
Jiis influeuce and reputation in Franccf ainoe his admission into 
public life, have rapidly increased* and are increasing; and wo 
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believe him to to a man of probity, truth, and sincere con- 
viction in the opinions he professes. 

Victor Mario Hugo, in the first piece o*f the “ Feuilles 
cl’Automne,” thus sketches his early predilections and parentage, — 

L'EMPfiKtiCR UftESSANT »ANB L^OMUKE UN TEMPLE. 

Aimant la liberte pour ses fruits, pour ses fleurs, 

Le Tr6ne par son droit, lo Roi pour ses malhcurs, 

Fidole enfin, au sang qu’ont verse dans ma veine 
Mon pore vieux soldat, ma mere Vendeenne.” 

Tie was born in 1802, in Besanqoii, *• vieille \dlle Espagnole," as 
he somewhere calls it— his father being the colonel of the gar- 
rison in that town. The infant w’tis so feeble and sickly, that it 
seemed doubtful whether it w^ould live at all. Soon after his 
birrli Ids father w'as removed to the Isle of Elba, and there Victor 
Hugo remained till his third year, his infant language being the 
Italian he had learnt to stammer in that island. After passing 
the next four years with liis mother, at Paris, he went with her 
to join his father, who was appointed govcnior of the province 
of Avelirio, a wild district i»etwecn Naples and Puglia, full of 
such monstrous rocks, sombre chasms, and l)audits, us Salvator 
Rosa loved. But these lattt'r, liowever much in keeping with the 
locality, it fell within the geiKTars duty to extirpate — a duty he 
so well perfonnod, that the rodonhtiihlo Era Diavolo, of operatic 
notoriety, was swept witli liis troop out of the fastnesses in the 
Apennines, to die ben(*ath tlie bullets of the Erench musketry. 
The <*hild left these scenes in bis eighth year, bis young soul 
deeply imbued wi^i the enviroiinient of the men and nature from 
which lie was removed. The natural glories of that land which 
has the fatal dower of beauty, — the never-ending intcrcliange of 
fairy-Hkc and gigantic scenery, the chesnnt forests on the moun- 
tains, the thickets of the golden-orbed arbutus and myrtle on the 
bill -side, tlie toppling crag, the giant cliff; the gloomy defile, and 
precipitous ton’ent, impressed on the open tablet of this young 
mind, must have become '‘a joy for ever.” Add to this, the 
glitter and variety of military life, such as he paints it in the 
following verses from hi.s first poems — 

“ Parmi Ics chars poudreux, les armes 6clatantes, 

Une muse des champs m’emportar sous les tentes, 

Je dorniis sur Taffiit des canons meurtriers, 

los tiers coursiers aux criniopes flottantes 
Et rei>eron froissaiit les rauques etriers. 

JTaixnai les forts tonnants aux abords difficiles, 

Le glaive nu des chefs guidant les rangs dociles, 

La vedette p8*dti en un bois isole 
Et les vieux bataidons qui passaient dans les villes 
Avec un dra^x^au mutile.’* 
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After leaving Italy, two yours wore spent in Paris, in a house \n 
the cul-de-sjio des Feuillantiuos, Faubourg St. JtuHjues, under the 
caroof his mother, a woman gifted with a manly strength of eh iiracter, 
and from whom Victor inherited his independent and unbending 
nature. 81ie lived retired from iho \Yorhl, in order to be more 
free to attend to his education and that -d’ liis bvo brothers. In 
this seclusion and peaceful o<;ciipalion, a startling incident cuino 
to trouble tlio serenity of their youthful yours. The General J^a 
Hurie, a friend of their father’s, who w’as compromised in tho 
conspiracy of Moreau, had eluded the vigilance of tho police, 
and caiue to find A retreat ip the domicile of Madame Hugo. 
I.a Horie was well-read in philosophy and ancient and modern 
literature, and his chief ph*asure, in the (piiet cinde of enjoyiueiits 
which liis life of concealment mu-essarily abridged, was tho 
iustniotioii of young Victor; at that tender age, the proi^o- 
4‘ions child made his first acquaintaiu‘C \Nilli 'lacitus, on the 
knees of tho fugitive. After two years of refuge, a troachenms 
friend revealed the secret of La llorie's retreat; ho was arrested 
in iHll, and thrown into prison, from which )io w^as Icil to die. 
In the spring of ISl I, Victor departed wir.li his niotlitfi* and Ids 
In-othor fur Madrid, liis fat)i6r being major-domo to Joseph king 
(»f Spain, and governor of two Spanish ])ro\inces. Ho liveil at 
the Matjcrano inilacc, and it was at the academy of the nobles, 
umoiig the fious of the hidalgos of Old Castile, that Victor con- 
tinued his education. He had been dcstine<l to occupy a station 
in the court of King J.oseph, but in I8J2, when tha star of 
Xapohmn began to pale, and his stupe ndous fabric of empire, 
with the ■dependent thrones grouped ar<iund it, shook on every 
side, ^ladanie Hugo brought her tAVo younger sons, Victor and 
Fugene, to Paris, tlio eldest remaining a sons-lieutcnanl. under 
bis father. They entered into their habitiilioii in the Fenillan- 
lines, and re-eommeneed .their classic stinlies, of which 'I’acitus 
and Juvenal were always the favourites — hot draughts 'of those 
inexhaustible wells of lloiaan iudignaliou sinking deep into tlieir 
spiritual nature. I'rom tJieir mother, a strong-minded Veiidean 
woman, a stout royali.st, and a firm Voltairian, tliey received small 
religious *-ullui’e; but her vigorous good sense, the energy of Jier 
belief ill the future of her sons, and her noble character, rendered 
her an excellent guide and example in their moral and iutelleotual 
progress, and an object of the most enduring alfection. Tlie fatlnT, 
as was from his career probable, was a Buoiiapartist; tliis, and other 
cause.s seem to have thrown discord into the mthmyCy and during 
the Hundred Hays, the father had recourse to the imperial 
authoiity to take away the children from their mother. At the 
commencement of the Restoration, they went to the college of 
T^ouis-le-Graiid, when both Victor and Eugene showed great 
aptitude for the study of mathediatics. ^V}liie tliere, in bis 
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twelfth year, ho competeul for a pootieiil prize of the French 
Academy, to which J^e Hrun, Casimir Delnvigne, and others, 
w'ore asihrants. Viator Hugos piece was considered the best; 
but the assertion in the piece that the author had baVely attained 
his twelfth year, was considered so incredible, that it passed for 
a ruse, and lost Victor the prize. At this early age, the poet 
w'as as precocious in love as in all else. A little girl was the 
object of this early passion, who appears to have been lovi*(l wdth 
the fervour of Djuite, bxit with a happier result ; for she ulti- 
mately became tho wife of her boyish lover. Assuredly, this 
chequered and diversified life was jnot without its (iflects on the 
susceptible spirit of young Hugo. 

Almost born in the camp, the nlnmmis higionvin," the pride, 
pomp, and circumstHnee of w ar, were tim phiylbings of his youth ; 
the romantic scenery of the mountains of Calabria, tlie sunny 
splendours of the Sierra, could not hut have stimulated into action 
his naturally precocious intcllc(‘t. His n sidenoo in Spain seems 
to have had more ettect in colouring his imagination than his other 
exporieiiccs. It hius been remarked that Victor Hugo lias always 
retaineil much of the liaughty hearing and tntua of tlve noble 
Castilian; and his tragedy of “ Hefiiani” breathes much of the 
still not utterly extinct spirit and chivalry' of the hidalgos of Old 
Castile. The betrayal and execution of Oeneral La Horie, and 
V'ictor’s separation from his mother, by inspiring him witli feelings 
of dislike tow'urds the imperial TfUjlmc, prepared the way for that 
violent royalism which distinguished his earlier productions, 
lint niorit especially to understand the frame of mind with which 
Victor Hugo entered upon literature, we must take into consider- 
ation the state of things against which iiis earlier poems and 
literary essays wore at once a protest and revolt. No better ex- 
position w ill he found of the’ general degradation of the tone and 
sentiment of the h’rciich iutelleot, and tluj absence of all belief in 
anything hut material force, under the iron rule of Napoleon, tlmn 
in the following passage of 1 *amartino : — 

“ But let us only sjx'ak of poetry. I remembered that as 1 entered 
the world there was but one opinion as to the irrevocable fall, the 
dead and jilready' rigid eotulition of this mysterious faculty of the human 
mind. It was the, epoch of the Empire, the hour of the incarna- 
tion in govemmeiit and inannors of the materialistic phijosophy'^ of 
the ISth century. All those geometricians who then laid dow'ii tlie lawr, 
and who overwhtdmod us young men witli the insolent tyraainy of their 
triumph, thought tliat they Ijad eliminated for ever in us that which 
they had succeeded in beating down and making away wdth in them- 
selves, — all the moral, divine, and harmonious .aspirations of human 
thought. Nothing can jKjrtray to those who have not experieifced it 
the hanglity sterility of tliLs epocR. It was as the Satanic smile of 
»u evil spirit wdio had succeeded in degrading a whole generation, in 
■ the entire extirpation of natural eiithusiasni, in the annihilation of a 
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virtue iVom the world : tliese men hivd the same feeling of triumphant 
j)<)W(‘r in their hearts uiul on their Ups when they said to us: — * Love 
philo>ophy, religion, ontluisiasin, liherty, poetry, Vll these are nothing. 
Arithmetie ami Ibroe, the cyphering-table and the sahro, they are every- 
thing. Wo believe only so imich ;is we can prove, and teof only tluit 
which is to l>e prove<L We feel only what can 1 1 imched : poesy is gone 
<h*a(l with the si)iritualism of whieh sins was horn,* Everything was 
organized against tlu' resun'cetion of the moral an<l pOi^t^f:al sentiment : 
it was an universal alliance of the mathematical stncliosiigninst thouglit 
and ])oetry. The instrument of calculation chijfrt^) silono was p(T- 
initted, honored, protected, and acquitted. As calculation is not 
n‘:isoning, as it is lyi admirab^ pa.ssivu instrument of tyranny* as it 
»' " or asks for what purj)ose it is employetl — never eioiniincs whether 
it is being ina<lo use of for the op[»ressioii of the liumaji race or its 
<Uiiveranee,forthe:inniliilatioii of the soul or for its emancipation — the 
military eliicf of this epoch wanted lU) other missionary, and no other 
age for his puiposc, and tliis age served him well.” 

During tho Empire, four great souls fought manfully against 
this uueoiiditioiial subjection of the most e.vaJtcd of the liunmn 
faeuUies — Madame de Siae), <diutcuuhriand, licpjatiiin ConsUint, 
Ec Mcreier; and all that was noble, cfjtbusinsfie, and as[)iriug 
among the youths of hrauee, roused by those s[dritual wants fbat 
an* not to be satisliod by bread alomj, prc2)arcd to folli^w in their 
steps. We have seen wJiat circumstances, la^sidos the ardent 
royalism of liis mother, ouiitribuicd to disgust Victor wdlh the 
imperial reyiinc. His impulsive and eutliusiastic nature led him 
to reject republicanism, with wliicli he connocU'd the dry dogmas 
of the Encyclopajdists, and the excesses of the llevolulion, which 
he has described as ineluiil les lois dc Sparto aux fetes do 
Sodoiuc." His love and ivverenco for antiquity, and the lessons 
(d' his mother, could lujt but lead him to royalism. Ardent, abso- 
lute loyalty to the house of Doiirbon, inliauied by the recitals of 
the war of La Vendee, and the deeds of La liochcjacqueliu, (yall)e- 
liuciiu, JSbdIiet, and Charrette, which his inotJier loved to recount 
to liim, with wliich liberty, improver, * was to subsist, in some 
iiiysth'al inannor — such a creed ns Coleridge came to after a life 
<d‘ veHection, under the terms of pure monarchy of tlio reason, in 
wbiclj the liberty of tlie subject shall be efficient in the apparent 
will of the kiugj'X!) — formed the sum of his patriotic and politi<ad 
creed at this period. 

As to religion, the slerilo creed which Avas the legacy of Diderot 
and D’Alembert, fitted nf)t the enthusiastic soul and wann heart 
i>f our youn^poct, who found rest tbr a time in submitting to the 
authority of the Unman- catholic Churchy reserving to himself the 
right. <d’ liberalizing her dogmas to meet the wants of his social 
and expansive nature. Soon after, Lairennais, in his *‘Essai sur 
ITndittcrence eu Maticre de Religion," clothed in eloquent languago 
the thoughts that were brooding in all hearts. The powerful 
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reasoning, ardent faith, and noble style of this great writer, met 
witlj a prompt and ample admiration in Victor Hugo, as in most 
of tlie youth of tliat period. 

Tliis royalism and religion of the imagination and the heart, 
wliich liadt Chateaubriand for its high priest, and Laiuennais for 
its apostle, and wliich rejected all appeals to the reason militating 
against inilimited reverenee and trust in the race of Saint Louis ; 
j)assionate longings and endeavoui*s to re-establisli the traditions 
of royalty, and contempt for modem and vulgar liberalism, were 
tlie form of creed and the principles held by what were called 
la Chevalevie Doree,'* at the begii\niug of the. Restoration. "J’lie 
father of Victor Hugo seems well to have comprehended that such 
a state of things for Victor could have no periiuinence. “Let him 
speak,” said he, on one occasion, after a burst of Vcndcaii enthu- 
siasm from Ills son; “tbecliild is of the opinion of his nu*tber, 
the man will he of the opinion of his father.” After having 
gained several prizes “ aux jeux floraux de rAcadcmie,” ho pub- 
lished liis first volume of royalist and religious odes in 
These, inferior as tlicy are to his suhsc([uent productions, and 
tlic oflspring of his boyish delusion, arrested at oiu'e the public 
attention, and culled from the great Chateaubriand himself the 
tribute of “ Venfani sublime,'' 'Jliey are for the most part, odes on 
public occasions, rhythmical niitheniHof the creed of young France. 
As of all forms of <'.ompositiou the ode is the most diflicult, and 
as among the countless productions of this kind there is, with 
the exception of three or four of Pindar, as many of Horaci', one 
of Lrythui, and the ode orTt3nnysou. barely one tliat is worth 
tlio reading, it will not he supposed that Victor Hugo’s success 
at eigliteeii w*as very great, — especially as his source of inspiration 
was of so eplicnieral and fictitious a natiin*. To lyricize a nation 
which had holoro its eyes for fifteen years tlie Roman brow- and 
features of the coiupieror of Marengo and Amsterlitz, into nicdi- 
icval loyalty and devotion to ares])cctahle hut incapable stout old 
gentleman, wliosc principal qualiicatioii was a turn for letters and 
Latin poetry, and wlio had as much as he could do to compose 
the court sipiabhlcs, and tlie mad reactionary efforts of the ultra- 
royalists, was a feat which no liuinau genius could hope to 
iiccomplisli. Nevertheless, these odes, wdien measured from the 
point of view' for which tliey were written, contiiin as much poetry 
us one can well expect. Whether the reader is or is not pre- 
pared to admit that every wearer of a crown is worthy of apotheosis, 
and that the actual monarch is perfect king and prifest, the veri- 
table vicegerent of God on earth, and that “ messieurs Ics tueurs 
des rois” are worthy of all this expenditure of indignation, he will 
not ftiil to admire the mingled ingenuity and fervour wliieli have 
contrived to introduce su, much poetry into such unpromising 
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subjccte. Some of the |latter of the odes and ballads, witteii in 
his twenfcy-fourtli year, on family and amatory inciderits, sucli us 
‘'La Grande iMere/’ *‘A Son Norn/’ have great grace and purity 
of thought iind sentiment'. The r< 3 yaUst tever is already abated, 
and Victor Hugo is evidently not the man to gostumblitig through 
life with a dead past lumbering at his hi; k. “ Lm Detilllles,’* 
and “ Jjfi F^to de Neron,” will bo found worth perusal. 

Wo oro aware, now that in the oducational programme of 
Englisl) yoiuii tlic former smattering of Frentrh has i)een 8iH)er- 
seded by a smattering of German, it is tlio fashion to apoiik of 
French poetry with contompi. 'Flie tondor grace of Jphigenic, 
th*' lieree love of Phedre, tlie noble fei*t)oity of tho Horaces, 
meet wdtli supercilious neglect. 'The Attic? purity and elegiac 
pathos of Andre Chenier and Millvoio ; the vigcu’oiis niid graphic 
little sketclies of Alfred de Vigny; the melodious verso of 
l^amartine; tlie sw'eot mehincholv of the “(kmscilations'’ and 
“ Pensees d’Acuit ' of Saintc Beiive ; the sparkle and grace of the 
versatile Alfred do Musset, who, by the way, scmietimc's oiii-Hyrons 
flyron ; we fear find few admirers on this side the channel. The 
prevailing notion seems to be that tlie Kreiu^h hiuguago is inca- 
pable of poetry — an opinion in whicdi wo by no mc^nns coincide. 
We can however fully apprt‘eiate tho diificulty which a mind' 
nuraed in tho natural aud vigorous dialect, of Shakspearo and 
Goethe has to overcomt) in order to nppretMate thc-mofe la- 
boured productions of the Gallic muse. Mraiern Prance has 
many great poets, though no great po(‘m ; but although tho 
new era of French piK*iry, inangurated by Andre (Jhenier, 
Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, has not jirodnced any work of 
tran8een(l(3iit merit, yet the elasticity, suppleness, and strength 
imparled to tht3 French language, by the taste and industry 
of tliese writers, lias increased its capacity for poetic expres- 
sion tenfold. Whatever may bo fhoiiglit of the poetical worth 
of Victor Hugo’s productions, his most hostile <'nties— and lie 
has had them in France — have not denied his groat merit in 
having exalted the value of tho French language, as am exponent 
of poetic thought. IW distillation, at three successive epochs, to 
suit the punctilioUH tasto of a Malherbe, a Kacino, and a Voltaire*, 
the French longuo had been reduced .to a dry, insipid, clear, 
colourless medium ndiiiirably adapted for the use of reason and 
philosophy, hut not for that of poetiw. Victor Hugo, by steeping 
the roodeTii ' dialect in the old Gallic sonrcfjs of the language, has 
enriched and invigorated it in a most incontestable manner ; at 
the same time, he handles his iraplenpient witli tlic most perfect 
masterdorn. Witness his Preface to the Melange de rjtteriiturc 
et J’hilosopliie, " and his admirable Etudt*. siir Miraheau. ' 
Ranked hy uiiiversal consent among tfee French lyric poets, ho 
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did not say witli Horace, “ Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseris,” 
and feel “ he struck the stars with sublime head," but he made 
an essay in dramatic composition. This was ‘‘ Cromwell," written 
in his twenty-fourth year ; though not designed for the stage, it has 
passages df’ dramatic beauty ; it is, however, chiefly remarkable 
for til* preface, written in the height of the tierce war of the 
Classicists tmd Romnncists, and long remaining one of the favourite 
weapons of assault of the Eomantic school. The “ Orientales" 
were written when he was. twenty-six; and it is in them tliat his 
pow'er of pictorial expression and Ins thorough mastery over the 
language are most manifest. The indolent luxury of the harom, 
the barbaric splendour and ferocity of the old military pashas — 
the smoke and frenzy of the (iivciauwarofiiidependemie — are by 
tunis presented to the reader in finished and spirited pictures. 
The versilication is throughout harmonious, but with too gi’cat a 
redundancy of glaring colours and monotonous reverberation. 
The intellect soon gets cloyed with these objuctloss and manifold 
miniatures of Eastern life, hiven Goethe has failed in producing, 
on the same subjects, in the “ West-Ostliclier Divan," poems of 
sustaining and enduring interest. Hugos terrible picture of 
“Lo Dernier Jour d‘uu Condamne" — in which, like Sterne, 
lie takes his prisoner alone, and looks at him through the 
bars of his prison door — was written the year after the “ Orion- 
tales," He is clearly nioditating reforms in other things Jiesides 
art. In the earlier part of his wireer, assisted by his brother 
and some friends, Jio conducted a review called ‘‘ Conservaiour 
Liiteraire." His increasing reputation soon brought liim into con- 
tact with Chiiteauhriand, Lamartine, De Lameniiais, ]Je Donald, 
and all the first writers of that day. Lbuis XVIIL, a lover of 
letters, having read his odes, granted liini a pension, on an event, 
and in a manner, equally lioiionrable both to the author and the 
king. An old sclioolfellow^ of VicU>r Hugo, implicated in the 
conspiracy of Snurnur, and condemned to death, was endeavour- 
ing, by concealment, to escape the scaifold. Victor Hugo, hearing 
of his nooessity, wrote to the mother of the proscribed, olleringhis 
apartment as a refuge, and adding, ‘‘ I am too much of a royalist, 
madam, that they should think of seeking in my chamber." 
The letter fell into the bunds of the police, and was xilaced before 
Louis XVIII., who, on reading it, said, " I know this young 
man ; he is a man of honour, and he shall have the first vacant 
pension,” In the “ Eeuilles d'Automne," Chants du Crepuscule," 
** Voix Int6rieure8,'* Dayons et Ombres," all published at diftVjrent 
epochs, subsequent to 1830, all is changed: tx> the childlike faith 
in the unspeakable mysteries of Christianity, to his mystical 
chivalrous loyalty for the sons of St. Louis and the liiies of 
France has succeeded rJSective manhood with its glories, its 
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pains, and its perils“the deuiou of Doubt has vrhisiwred distrust 
into this loyd souL We have obstinate questioning* of thr j^eeii 
and the unseen, blank misgivings of what form^^rly sotuied so 
plain, the bitter sentiment of the mutability of things, and the 
deep melancholy consequent on the sense 

.... of the hartboTi of the mystery, 

Th(^ heavy and the weary weigiit, 

Of ail tliis umntolligiblc world. 

In these later compositions we find great progress in nrt, in dcpib 
of emotion, in expansion of view. Ho lots fought his doubts, ho 
bn.-; “ faced the siTCctrcs of the iniiuh” and it hc has not been able 
to lay them, bo bus at least gatliered strength from the eontest; 
if day has darkened somewhat as he has ascended, yet bis horizon 
has grown larger. Having now become a fatb* r, he sings of tho 
pea< etiil, tramjni! joys of the family, and of bis (hdiglit in tlio 
gaiety of liis eJnldnui : and the bright and clicerbil flashes 
of the domestir* lu'urtb first irradiating pleasant infantine faces, 
sprenrl in widening eircles over multitudes of men and women, 
and at lust (.•lubrace all hiimanity in their illumination. 

lie looks at society (W)m another point of view. Sympathy 
w’ilh the worker — tho bowers of wood and drawers of water for 
mankind — lias replaeed the Quixotic royalism of his boyhood. 
Contrast thosi? first lines from the odes, with those which Ibllow — 

“0 rois, coinmo un fesiiii s’ecoulc voire vfo, 

La c()\i]U‘ des grandeurs que ic vulgaire envio, 

Urille dans votre inaii^, 

Mais au conoerl- joyeiix’ dc la fete (^qduanero 
Se niele le cri sourd du tigre popuhiire, 

Qui vous attend deinain.^’ 

Tlie following advice to royalty was given before the revolution 
oflbdO:— 

“ O rois, vfilloz, veillez, tachez d’ avoir regne, 

Ne nous reprenez pas ce \|u’on avoit gagne, 

Ke faites point, des covips d’une bride rehelle, 

Cabrer la liberte, qui vous porte avec elle, 

Soycz dc iiotro temps, ecoutez ce qu'on dit, 

Et tachez d’etre grands ear Ic pcuple grandit.” 

At the time when the government of (Jharles X. suppressed his 
drama of “ Marion dc L’Onfie, ' they olferod to raise tiic pension 
given him b) Louis XVlll., from 20t)0 to 5000 francs. Victor 
Hugo refused it, declaring he desired uotliing inon* than his 
independence as writer and artist. The revolution of the three 
days of July, came to carry forward tliis spirit, already moving 
in the same direction. He was unfortunate with luiother drama, 
'' Le Boi 3 amuse. ' This piece being considered likely to be 

• • v. I-:, O 
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prejudicial to the respect in which kings in general should be 
held, its performance was also forbidden. Royalty now receives 
this sort of badinage. ‘‘The government of July is quite a new- 
born babe ; it is but tliirty months old ; it is still in the cradle ; 
it has felt the little passions of the child ! It does not seriously 
merit that we should display against it much manly passion. 
When it shall be grown up, we shall see !" Six weeks after- 
wards, Victor Hugo produced “ Lucrezia Borgia,” with the pre- 
face — Voila mon fait vis-a-vis du gouvemement de Juillot. The 
Catholicism of 1818 has likewise received its transformation. 

Among liis latter poems the following seems to us one of the 
most fitted for selection ; it has a dying fall, like the rising and 
sinking of the swell of a summer sea lapping on a solitary crag. 

“ Puisque nos hcurcs sont remplics 
De trouble et de ciilamites, * 

Puisque Ics choscs quo tu lies, 

Se dc^tachent de tous cotes, 

Puisque nos'frercs et nos meres, 

Sont alios oil nous irons tous, 

Puisque des enfauts totes chores 
Se sont endonnis avant nous, 

Puisque la terre ou tu t’inclines, 

Et <pio tu mouillos dc tes plciurs, 

A dija toutes nos racincs, 

Et quelques mies de nos flours. 

“ Puisque ii mc|ure qu’on avance, 

Dans plus d’ombre ou se sent Hotter, 

Puisque la ment(Mise esporance, * 

N’a plus de eonte a nous center, 

Puisque le cadran qiiand il sonne, 

Ne nous proinit rieii pour deinaiii, 

Puisqu’on no connait plus personno, 

Do ceux qui vont dans lo clicinin. 

“Mots ton esprit'hors do ce monde, 

Mots ton ivve ailleurs qu’en bas, 
perlc n’est pas dans notre onde, 

Ton sentier n’est pas sous nos pas. 

Quand la nuit n’est pas etoilee, 

Yiens te bercer aux flots des mers, 

Comme la unit ejle est voileo, 

Coxnme la vie ils sont amers. 

' L’antre et rabiine ont un inystero, 

Que nul inortel ne penetra, 

C*est Dieu que leur dit dc se taire, 

Jusqu’au jour ou tout parlera.” 

Nor , is his power of description confined to the subjective. 

For a graceful lmadscape?read the following, taken at hazard: — 
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“ Une riviere an fond, des bois sur les deux [Halites, 

La des umieaux brod^i do cent vignes griuipants, 

JX^a prea ou le faucheur brunit son bius nerveux, 
des saulcs pousifs qui plourcni sur la rive, 

Et commo uno l^aignouae indolent e ct naive, 

Laissont trempcr thins Teau le boui de lours cbovcux.*’ 

Few, we think, onn fail to be pleased with the following 


“ L’iiuroii' s’allumo, 

L* ombre e])ai3se fuit, 
Lo revc et la brume 
Vont ou v:i.la nuit; 
Paupieres et roses . 
S’ouvrent deini-closes, 
Du reveil des choses 
On entend lo bruit. 


Tout oliante ot mnrmurc, 
Tout parle A. la fois, 
Funiee et verdui’e, 

Les uids ot les toils ; 

Le vent parle aux chines, 
L’oau parle aux fontaincs, 
Toutes los haleines 
Deviennent dt's voix.” 


The verses b<?ginning Dans ralcovo sombre,’' have the samo 
lively rhythm and gay colouring. The following lines have 
a playful tone mingled with deep alfeotion. It is called 
“ A des Oiseuux eiivoles.” 


Enfant* ! Oh revenoz tout a rheuxo, imprudent, 

Je vous ai do ma chainbre exiles on grondaiit, 
llau(iuc et tout herisse do paroles moroses. 

Et (praviez-vous done fait, bandits aux ley res ros6B. 

Quel crime ? quel exploit ? quel forfait insense V 
Quel vase du Japon on mille eclats bjisd ? 

“ Quo faire ? lire uii livre ? oli non ! dieter des vers ? 

A (^uoi bon ? Emaux bleus ou Wanes, celadons verts, 
Sphere qui fait tourner tout Ic oiel sur son axe, 

Lcs beaux inscctes peiiits sur mes tasses d».‘ Saxe, 

Tout m’ennuic, et jc ])cnse a vous. En veribS, 

Vous partis, j’ai i>ordu le .solcil, la gaitd, 

Le bruit joyeux qui fait qu*ou reVe, lo d(!?lire 
De voir le tout petit s’aider du doigt pour lire, 

Les fronts ploiim du candour qui disent loujours oui, 
L’oelat de rirc frauc, sincere, opanoui, 

Qui met subitemeut des perles sur les luvrcs, 

Les beaux grands yeux naiis admirant mon vieux Sevres, 
La curiosibi qui cherche h tout savoir, 

Et les .coudes qu’on pousse cn disant ; Viens done voir ! 

“ Espiegles radieux que j'ai fait envolcr, 

Oh ! revenez ici chanter, danser, parlor, 

Tout groupe foUtre, ouvrir un gros volume, 

Tantdt courir, pousser mon bras qni tient raa plume, 

Et faire dans le vera que je viens retoucher 
Sailler soudmn un aigle aigu comme nn clochor 
'Que perce tout a coup un norisoft de plaines. 

Mon ame se rtehau&e a vos doiK^es haleines ; 
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Efvonoz pri‘s dti jiioi, s^ouriant do plaisir, 
liniiro ct |?azouiller, ct fims pent* obscurcir 
Le vifiix livre on je lis <le vos ombres peneh6es^ 

Fulles totes d’ enfant s 1 gait6s cffaroucbces !” 

“ Ijii IViito de In llcv(*ric,” and La Priore ponrtous/* arc both 
well worth pnvii‘<ttl. The latter is distinguished cspeeially by 
a (h'pth of piety and sympathy for his hind, which exalts the 
] ir]i play of poetry and hamony which runs through the piece 
into tenfold beauty, 

Tf now we turn back to take a retrospective view of the wliole 
of our poet’s lyrical works, one r)b-servation we fetd bound in 
justice tomake, wliich is, that few writers Avonld be more benefited 
by a thorough rctrcnclimont and punfication of all unnecessary 
matter — and this not only in ilie earlier, but also in tlio later 
produi'.tions. There arc many poems, whose oiily theme from be- 
ginnitig to end is a maudlin sentiment capable of being expressed 
in half-a-do7.en words stretched out into many lines by aid of 
intei'polated d<^scnptLons and tedious enumerations. Nevertheless, 
after tlio severest scrutiny, niiudi true poetry would remain. 
It eannot be doubted tlmt Victor .Hugo’s genius is essentially 
lyrical, becauso his natur(! is so sympalhcdie and emotional. 
Ho is not one of those groat calm souls, upon whieli num 
and nature are mirrored as truly as on the unrullled crystal 
of a mountjuu-lake. It is wdten strong feelings and enthusiasm 
sweep through him, jud have shakiai his spirit to its inmost 
depths, thai he is greatest — and what he gains in moral elevation, 
he then loses in tidelity of rendering. Although in happy 
moments, many a touch of natural truth and beauty has been 
put in witli the unerring hand of a master, lie is so much the 
slave {0 his emotions, tlmt Ik* mixes up his b^vn nature with 
wlialever lie represents. He cannot free himself ft'om the 
present, and lifting himself above the care, discord, and faithless- 
ness of the rime, survey them and his emotions objectively. 
And this shows us why he fails. For ft the words of Schiller, 
** (^nly the cheerful and trampiil soul accomplishes the perfect. 
However great bo the storm in the poet’s breast, sunny clearness 
must float about his brow, — ‘ Miiss seine Stim urafliessen.’ ’ 

Nevertheless, we doubt whether this so much vaunted power 
of going out of one's self, so us to portray external ^things with- 
out leaving the least tnice of the individuality of* the poet in the 
representation, is iiot purchased at the expense of some of the 
highest qualities of man. TiOt any one imagine, if he can, 
Homer, or Shakspeare. or Goethe, three pi'e-eminently gifted 
with this faculty, fired witli such enthusiasm for the good and 
true, as to brave poverty; dishonour^ bonds, and death* in tlieir 
behalf. Can he imagine*" these men acting and sufibring as 
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St. Paul, Dante, Lutlier, Milton, Slielley acted and sufi’eved m 
support of their couvicrious? Now, after reading the poeois of 
Victor Hugo, it ia Victor Hugo the man, and not Victor lingo 
tlie poet, who is tlie primary objo<‘t of our approbation. Sincerity 
and hiitli we stamped in unmistakahh* ^uiracters on liis poems, 
as on all the rest of his works; and the geiu‘r<nis love and sym- 
pathy of a large hciirt is displayed iu many a melodious verse. 
Jiut hamioniijus and tender as are most of these poems, they are 
as the plaintive notes of tlie bird tliat sings “ in shadiest covert 
hid," at the time of dawn. The writer struggles iminliilly against 
t li«* uncertainty wl^ich hangs uvur man's ilcstiny ; hut he is overcome 
with badness at the thought that ilu» phantom, man, passes 
without leaving even his shadow on the wall." TJie atmosjihere 
iu whirh you uiv, is laden with gloom. It is tiiinted with tlio 
residuum of the sulphureous vapours thrown out at the eruption 
<vf the I’rcnch revolution. Tin* faitii of I lie poet is net ]mre, 
clu‘erful, ,^spontanc(»us, and rock-built, like that of Milton or 
Schiller, ltst*euis to be a possession of which he is afraid of 
l)(*iug deprived, and which therefav lut asserts with luait and 
volicineiu'c. If the strains tif Milton or Schiller are as clear 
and pure as tin* waters of Daiidiisia or CUlunmns, those of 
V’ictor Hugo remind us of the stream at the fool of Vesuvius, 
cltiar and sparkling to the sight, hut with a strong taste of 
the volcanic soil from which it springs. Jliere is also a great 
absence of liumour. We have h»‘n; and ihen^ poems, the expres- 
sion of a pla\ful and dcefi allection, but never a laugh. He does 
not seem to feel with Maitro Krangois, that'^rire cst Jo propre 
do riiommo," and that In? wiio wants humour, wants one of the 
most liumiui of faculties, 'fliis want, and his* inflexible goodness, 
make a f‘oiitiuuous perusal of hij% poems monotonoiis-T-and wo 
feel that even an occasional touch of the misanthropy of Byron 
would give hs variety. • 

It would doubtless appear an act of unpardonable presumption 
for one who is both a foreignej and a contemporary, to attempt 
to assign the ultiinato position of a poet like Victor Hugo, in 
the literature of his country ; but nevertheless, we cannot re- 
frain from attempting some (estimate of lus merits relatively U) 
his most distinguished competitors. Alfred do Musset and 
Lamartine are, we imagine, the. only naim?s that can be put 
forward as having claims to our consideration ; for no one, we are 
well iissured, will demand that the good veteran Berangc?*, wlio has 
united the lyric genius, the satire, and the humour of Bums, 
to the good sense and pure of Horace, shall defend from 
the height and repose of his classic rciiown, to contend as a 
rival against his younger brethren ofc the lyre. Hcmri Heine, 
in his charming Parisian letters, collected under the title of 
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Lutezia," places Alfred de Musset, as a poet, higher than 
Victor Hugo ; hut he makes use of such unseemly personality 
to justify his judgment, that his decision would seem the result 
of private pique rather than calm reflection. Alfred de Musset 
is unquestionably one of the greatest poets that France has pro- 
duced ; hut few, we think, wlU coincide witli the judgment of the 
German Aristophanes. The poems of Alfred de Musset display 
greater ease, more brilliant colouring, more wit, more humour, 
than those of his rival: they offend, it is < true, also much less 
against good taste in point of poeticiil expression, while on tlio 
other liarid, they contain many a ^scene whiqh the most hlas^^ 
reader of “Don Juan” would hold as oflendiiig against a more 
indispensable good taste in point ox decency. 

It is indeed a wonder how the fai}\ muse which produced 
“ La Nuit de Mai,” “ La Nuit d«Aout," “A quoi revent les jeunes 
filles,” and other channing pieces, could send fortli such im- 
modest eftiisions as are to bo found in close company with the 
faultless poems we have mmied. Tlie majority of his collection 
have the air of having been thrown off' in the intervals of 
debauch. We should have no difliculty in conceiving them to 
he written, as Salvator Rosa dashed oft' many of his wild pictures, 
after a nocturnal carous^il, to pay the tavcni score. They have, 
it must be admitted, a great genuineness about them ; that is to 
say, they are the genuine produce of a higlily vivacious, sensuous, 
and reckless temperament. With Victor Hugo, on the other 
hand, every poem bears the stamp of being the production of 
one with whom poetry is the serious business of life: we have 
not, as is too often the case with Alfred de Musset, affected 
C}Tiicism, misplaced mockery, and irreverent humour, but a moral 
elevation which, if it somqf,iraes sui*priscs us with monotony, 
never fails to attract our esteem. Alfred do Mussed may be said 
to be more national, while the*cnthnsiasm of Victor Hugo has 
not seldom in it something of the strained and affected. But we 
must remember, tliat Alfred de JMusset never aims to be great, 
while Victor Hugo never descends to be low ; and that it is easier 
to' find twenty men to act with greater propriety the rattling and 
wild Mercutio, for one who could, without forcing his part, give 
full expression to the soul- absorbing passion of a Borneo. If wc 
estimate a poet as he should be estimated, liot for his sparkling 
voL’se, and occasionally l)rilliant descriptive power, but for the 
depth of his moral nature, his earnest iove and reverence for his 
art, his deep and univereal sympathy, his courage in grappling 
with the llnsolved mysteries and prsjjblems of human life, and his 
adequate expression of all these, we cannot hesitate to jAfkce our 
poet for above his light and fascinating rival. We doubt not to 
most students of French tliterature, Lamartine will appear a for 
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more formidable aiUii^onist ; but before tlie tribunal of niiiiily 
taste, Victor Hugo will still bear away the laurel. We are far from 
denying that Lamai-tino is a highly poetic nature, and has justly 
merited the great reputation he has obtainofl ; but \vc doubt whether 
posterity will support it at its prosetit .uutude. Lamartines 
reputation in France, like that which Byron had in this country, 
was greatly amplilied by the fact, that ho fulfilled a national 
want at a very peculiar juncture. Ho awakened France oat of 
the poeitc lethargy ijto which she had fallen under the iron 
doTuinion of Napoleon, When liamavtino came forward witii the 
‘‘ Meditations Poqjlitjucs,’* in and supplanted the nobulons 

heroes of Ossian, and the dreary rhapsodies of Pindar Li'bnin, 
with Ins linked sweetnesses long drawn (Hit, ' nhout Jediovali and 
his spiritual hopes and fears, the ncchiinatiou, as was natural, was 
uiiiv(*rsal and immense, and the popularity thus suddenly acquired 
has sulfered little diminution. To fully apjirccinte the service 
he rtuidered to France, wc have but to attempt to n^ad the so- 
called poets of the Kmpiro, after whom tlie stroplhjsof Jiamavtine 
resound in the brain like morning songs of joy and liopo. Harp 
ill hand, the young lyiicist charmed away frc»m tlio gloom- 
laden soul that veil of cloud and darkness wdiich had so long 
blotted out the stars from the blue heavens. When, however, at 
the present time the reader, ufrer the study of Knglish or German 
literature, or even after the inorii vigorous productions of Victor 
Hugo, takes up the ireditations,*' be limbs in tliem a sad lack 
of energy and powt*r of exciting emotion. To us they are no 
longer strains of hope, but they invite us 

“ To loatl our lieiu’ts and spirits wJiolly • 

To the influence of mild-minded melancholy.” 

We read and read stanza after stanza of mellifluous verse, and 
we recognised the verse as the truthful ojLj)rossion of the liarmo- 
niouoKplay of emotion of a poetic nature ; but on coming to the 
end of the poem, we are sensible of no distinct and abiding im- 
pression. We feel somewhat as if wo had been listening to the 
titlul and drowsy play of the breeze on an ii^lolian harp ; the 
sound is sweet and soothing to tlie ear, and lies as gently on tiio 
spirit as the music of the Lotus Eaters, but when the tones have 
ceased, we in vain endeavour to recal the melody which laUdy 
trembled from the chords. One is lulled into a sort of half-dream, 
such one might feel, rocked on the heaving bosom of the Indian 
Ganges, where the atmosphere is clear, but heavy with the breath 
of the thick-blossomed spice^trees, which steal with delicious 
languor into the brain. The pre-eminent faculty to which the 
verse of Lamartine ow^es its merits, is sensibility— on unaffected 
and delicate sensibility whose natural language is harmony. He 
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has spoken to us in ‘^numbers, for the numbers came:’’ be owes 
little to art in contrast to Victor Hugo, who owes much. The 
one flows like J^actolus or Hydfispes, bearing along on its waters 
the golden grains which it never sought ; the wealth of the other 
ha» been hewn deep out of the earth with reiterated eftbrt and 
obstinate will, hut the mine he has reached is one of inexhaustible 
value, 'fo the one, wlieii cloyed with that effeminate softness 
whioJi the Italians well express by the term “ morbidezza, * we 
feel inclined to say in his own verse, — ^ • 

“ Brifte, brLse a jamais cette corde araollie;*’ 
while the other displays not merely a manliness and strength 
which entitle him to bo ranked among the world’s groat spirits. 

Of his romane(‘s and dramas, we have not spoken, and shall 
not apeak at any length ; they are not illustrative of Victor Hugo’s 
moral and ]Jolitieal progress in iho same degree as are those 
parts of his wTitings on wind) wo have touidied. The novel, 

Notre Dame do PaTis,” was plaecul by the great Literary Dicta- 
tor of Europe amongst the “ Litorutiir der Vorzweiflung,” hut 
time lu\s not rati lied his judgment; tor few stories are more 
universally read on the (Continent or in tliis country. It is 
placed by Frcmeh critics at the IuhkI of their three best his- 
torical lomanci's, and few, we think, wlio have pcnised it in the 
original, will deny the extraordinary powtu’ therein exhibited. 
Those powerfully painted sc(*U(*s tlmough which tlio fairy 
Esmeralda trips like an tinge! oMight, letivc an impression which 
is not easily efliiced. 11ie beautifully conceived tableau where 
Esmeralda gives watte* to the thirsting Hunchback in the pillory, 
before the savage j^ea of unpitying fact's, even surpasses in gractj 
and iuUn-est the pietaro of the gleo-mniden balanced on the foot 
of the Duke of llothsay. The teiTil)ly pathetic tale of (,1iante- 
fleurie — tlu* niglit attack on Notre Dame — the fall of the priest 
f\’om the Fatljcdval —iWt* put before the reader with the most 
intense scenic pt)wer. The historic detail, is equal to anything 
in the Wavcrlcy novels ; wliilo the language is moulded with 
a dexterity superior to that of their great author. The defect of 
Notre Dame, ns eOutvnsted with the Waverley novels, would ^eem 
to he in tliis. 'The novels of Bir Walter Scott are healthy, 
whole, and sound; the atmosphere through which his personages 
move is ci^ir and buoyant ; the air which breathes in them is as 
fresh ns that of tlic mountain heath he loved so well, his ehnrae- 
U^rs move unrestrainedly — each has his own free will. Whereas 
in Notre Dame, there is n sickly glare and oppressive atmosphere 
o^TT nil ; the stern fcaturi's of cruel necessity, of “ steva Neeessi- 
tns,” hcafiiig the ” clavos trahales,” in her dreadful panoply, lour 
through the gloom. Ti»e world of the poet-seoms inextricably 
involved in the iron net of Destiny. 
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Of his dramas, the best perhaps are “Heniftni. ” “Marion Do 
1 Orme,” and “J,es Durj^Taves:" they abound in dramatic srenes 
and eloquent diction, but there is tt»o nineh of glaring andtbeais 
and of the harrowingly pathetic. We are aware, of course, 
fJiat any Englishman on the st)*ength of having a 8hakt?penro 
on his shelf, may raise the ready sneer, but ujitil wo can show 
any plays since tlie Elizabethan ago to them which 

have stood the te>t of representation, we had better criticize 
their morits, and not their deticieiicies. Hesides “ Ee Ubin,** 
[)iiblishetl in and which contains some admirable descrip- 

tive passages, Victor Hugo did not. publish any literary work, 
between tlie years 1^:11 and in fuhlition to those we have 

mentioned. H<‘ has written, at all periods of his earetjr, essays 
and fugitive pieces in great abundanc(*, so tlnu his coileeted 
works amount to fliirty voluuies. Ih* was elecicii meinbc'r 
ol‘ the Academie* Eraueaisc in 1811, and i*rcated Vieomle of 
I’ranec'. in 18-lc, as a trihme to his ilhnttrinus talents. He 
spoke five times in tin* (’hamlao' (d* Ve«Ts, om*e in defence of 
imhnppY Poland, and once fur l!i<* veeal of the cxilerl family 
of tiie Pnonapartes. lakt* Eainarlinc, he attached himself 
to no political party Iteiorc tia* revohitioji of iHjH: but pursued 
iiid(*pcndently his own line of a(*tion. 

While any representative of royal power remained was 
faithful Jo his oatJi ns peer of France. \V lien the Eo 
publicwils established, Ik* n‘cogiiiscd it, hut diet not conio 
forward as a candidate for a seal in tin* I .cgislature, althongli 
several times rc<|nest< <J, until the month of .May. IH. 48 , wdien he 
was elected by 00, (bu) vutes fur* the dcj>artJueHt^ of the Seine. 
When h(' speaks to tlic electors, it is not in tlie vulgar homliast 
of file tribune, but in tlio digniiicd language of independence. 
“ I will not eoniiiiit the fanvardiee of turning my ba(‘k to those 
wdiolose and my face to those wdi(» win ; never! never ! n<» one slmll 
ever see me like a vile eourtitu* follow^ the ]>arasites of the jieople: 
me wlio Imve never followed the parasites of kings." His doola* 
ration to his constituents on his election is a fine piece of compo- 
sition, in which lie ]>ortray.s the two Republics, the one of teiror, 
and the otli(?r of civilization, tlnmccfurtli possible, and oilers his 
life to assist in establishing the one, and hindering tJic other. 
The infamous Raroehe, by reading a garbled t;x(raet friini this 
programme, endeavoured to make it appear that it was the 
Republic of Tenor that Victor Hugo had engaged to snj»j>ort ; 
this may be taken as a sample of tlie scandalou.s system oi misre- 
presentation and insult used by the leaders of the “ Right” towards 
the minority. From the time of his election, Victor Hugo was 
indefatigable in his efforts to estalilish \lui Republic on a firm 
basis, to alleviate poverty, to organize labour, to remove tbe 
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punishment of death — that ia, in his words, to hreiiJc up the 
scaftbld after having broken up the throne, to encourage art, and 
assist manufacture — these were the objects for which he combated. 
His history from tliis time is the history of the Assembly. The 
credulity and fatuity of the majority, the fanaticism of die 
Legitimists, the discontent of the Orleanists, and the cupidity 
and want of prip^ple of the . Buonapartists, were fit subjects 
for the machinations, and fit tools for the execution of the 
plans of Louis Napoleon. Scarcely was he housed in the 
Elysee, when he coiumenced to weave together the threads ot 
those designs, which have resulted as we sec.. From his election 
to the coup d’etat, the life of the President was one long con- 
spiracy with the majority, as long as he could make them the 
dupes and instruments of his schemes. His creatures in the 
Assembly used every trick, violence, and calumny to exasperate 
the Kepublicans, and to widen the breach between the opposite 
sides of the Assembly. By playing upon the hopes and fears oi 
the majority, he caused them to violate article after article of the 
Constitution, until it became evident to all, that'theOonstitution was 
the flimsiest of fictions. Nevertheless, part of the majority became 
at length aware of the mad nature of the reactionary course to 
which they committed themselves, and the revision of the Consti- 
tution was rejected. From this moment the resolution of Tjouis 
Napoleon was made up, and ho no longer cared to ke^^ terms 
even with the majority. The coup d'etat was the l4|^aot in 
this strange drama. On that day of slavery, ct libertatis im- 
prospere repetiUe,” amid the ruthless murder and. butchery of 
the Boulevards, the devotion aiyl personal courage of Victor.f lugo 
did again what it was in man to do — he offered his heart in 
defence of Liberty to the bullets of the prtetorians in the street, 
as he had shielded her with his speech at the Tribune. But 
all was in vain. On that day, gold, the cannon, the sabre, the 
musket, outweighed the cause of truth, justice, and freedom*. 
And France lias again fallen under the yoke of an enlightened 
despotism tempered by the Epigram and the Vaudeville. 

After the fatal second of December, ho retired to the island of 
Jersey, 

Que la libre Angjletcrre 
i Couvre de son vieux paviUon.” 

He there pursues those literary labours which were interrupted by 
the Kevoiution of 1848. Doubtless, if we were to criticize 

Napol6on le Petit," and “ Les Chatiments," as destined for 
posterity, as deliberately composed and issued aa finished works, 
instead of regarding them as the fervid outpourings of a heart 
running over with bitterness and distress, much might be said 
against them. Their aomeness has been objected to ; but is 
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not this the necessary concomitant of invective ? Do not the 
crushing blows of the ^‘In Pisonem’* weary us with their 
sameness of direction and irresistible force? And if Juvenal 
had written a satire against Piso, after tho Pisonem," 

must they not have had many points of resemblance ? Are 
not the tremendous tirades of Burke agaii .-t Warren Hastings 
somewhat monotonous? Is not the polished irony and in- 
vective of Jiiniu<, against the Duke of draft on, palling now- 
a-days? livery cry — every com plaint to those uiitoiicliod by 
the grief or wrong must seem tiresome, 'fhe most sacri'd 
causes of sorrow" — 4i mother grieving lor licr children, a wife for 
liL .1 husband — caiim)t prevent the long continuance of tears and 
lamentations from boring the spectator, however sympathetic his 
nature. To estimate those satires properly, one must he a French- 
man, with liis love of country, love of honour and justice, wronged 
and violated by an infainotis trick. What would bo the feelings 
of any lover of Kngland, in waking up some morning and finding 
the Olodii and Oatiliiitt* of the day I'Htahlishcd in absolute 
despotism over the country, — to find our liberties and institutions, 
the product of centuries of toil and patience, annihilated at one fell 
swoop. The Chatinients ’ are evidently given to the world as thf3y 
were produced; — the daily ovortlow’ings of a ^oul seething and 
foaming with iiercc and constant indignation. I )oes Victor Hugo 
wish them to go down to posterity fittingly, they will require con- 
siderable revision. Nevertheless, there are splendid passages of 
polisliod satire and poetry, which will be read with pleasure as 
long ns tho French langungo exists; and ho may be said to have 
secured the fulfilment of his boast, “ that. would lead tho 
rascal down to posteriry by the ear.” 'J'hu opening of the poem 
called ‘"L'Expiatioii,'' — the des(*riptions of tlio Flight from 
Moscow, of the Battle of Waterloo — are passages of intense 
power. There is the same lack of humour as in his other 
poems. There is wit, bitter irony and satire, cutting to tlic 
bone; but the ridicule of Horace, and the tremendous* laugh of 
.Juvenal, which rankled in tlie wounds they gave, find no plact^ 
here. He is 4oo earnest to laugh. With sad and repro:udifnl 
face, ho points to tho hlnod upon tin.* hand Unit wields the 
sceptre and sprinkles the holy water; like tho witches in 
Macbeth, he siiinmon.s up from the charnel-honsc the ghosts of 
the victims in whose blood this bastard empire was baptized. 
Both in the “ Chatiments'* and in Napoldon lo i*etit, ‘ he 
unweariedly rtnterates the truth — that treason is treason, crime 
is crime, and murder is murder, whatever may be their results. 

The following passages ate from the Chaliments.” 

“ O ^and penseur de bronze {Juvenat^ en nos dures cervelles, 
Faisons entrer un peu ces raoruJes ftouvelles ; 
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Lorsqtie sur la Grande Combo ou sur le blanc de zinc, 
On a aveiitlu vnifjt co qu'on a paye cinq, 

Saoliti (|u’un guet-a-pens, par oii nous triompharaes, ' 
Kst juste, honnotc et bon, tout au rebours des femmes, 
Sachu qu’eii vieillissant le crime devient beau, 

TJ plimc <*ygnc apres s’etre envolo corbeau. 

Oui, tout cadavre utile exhale une odour d’ambre, 

Que vient-on nous parler d’un crime de decembro 
Quand nous fiommes en juin? rherbe a poussd dessus. 
Toutc la question, la voici : ills, tissus, 

Cotona et siicrds bruts prosporent ; le temps passe, 

Le paijuro diftbrme et la trqjiison crasse* 
hlu avancant en age out la propriete 
IX* perdre lour laidc'sse ei leur diflbrmito, 

Et Tassassiiiat lacho et tout souilld de fauge 
CUaiig(^ son front do spectre en uu visage d'ange.” 

“ Quand Vltalic en dc\iil dressa, dii Tibrc au PiV 
Son dr^ipoau magnitupie, 

Quand co grand p< u])Ie, apres s’etre couehc troupeau, 
So leva republiquo, 

C’eat toi, quand Rome aux fors jota le eri d’espoir, 

I'oi (pii brisa son aile, 

Toi qui lift rctoiubor ratth‘ux eapuchon noir 
Sur sa face <H(*niello ! 

C'ost toi qui restauras Montruuge ci Saint- Achcul, 
Eooles < legradeos , 

Oil 1*011 nu't !\ Tosprit freniissaut un lineeul, 

Uu baillon aux idees. 

C*est toi cpii, jioiu’ progros revaut rhoinino animal, 

■ Livras I’enfant vicliine 

Aux jesuites laseifs, sombres amants du mal, 

En rut dtn-ant le crime ! 

‘‘ O pauvres chera enlants qu’ont nourris de lour lait 
Et qu’ont berees nos femmes, 

•Cea blomea oisolours out pris dans leur fdet 
Touies VOS douees iimes 1 
llclas 1 oe triste oiseau, sans plumes sur la chair. 
Rouge do lepre imnumde, 

Qui ranqa' et qui se ineurt dans leur cage dc fer, 

CV'st ravenir du moude ! 

Si nous les laissons faire, on aura dans‘vingt ans, 

Sous les eioiix quo Dieu dore, 

Une Pranct' aux yeux ronds, aux regards clignotants, 
Qui haira rauroro. 

Ce» noirs magieions, oes jongleurs tortueui 
Bout la fniuile est la regie, 

Pour en faire sorter le hil>ou monstrueux, 

Out volft Voeuf de Taigle !’* 
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His orati^s are to us the least perfect {Mut of his works — not 
that they BSm iiot good — they are too good. Here die diflVreiioe 
of the intellectual organization of the two countries is most 
apparent. When the honourable nioinber for Gabbledom rist*s in 
his place, and puts his liands under his (joat-toils, the Houho of 
Commons, witli the usual patienoe and ondci.iuico of our race, 
prepares to mate a night of it. ' Endurance on the part of tlio 
speaker, patience from the listener, seems all that is demanded. 
The patience displayed is like that of the boys in the Sorpeutine, 
fishing among muddy waters without hope or prospect of s}»ort. 
Six lifeless columns of tlie honourable member’s speech »ire at 
th.Mjsands of breakfast - tables the next morning; yon may 
travel painfully between the ink rails, and iiiul one dead lovtd 
from head to tail — not one figure of rhetoric or new fact from 
beginning to end. A few elderly gentlemen, pt‘rlin])s, who aro 
out of occupation except on Sundays, will atttmipt to dose 
through it; if they weni of the other sex, they would bo sle(*piug 
over their crochet, or their knitting. The Erench, howi'ver, aro 
qui(;k-witted, and certainly not patient of dulnesH. So YieUu* 
Hugo’s speeches are usually about fivt'-sixths shorter than those 
of the honourable member for (labbhHh)in, and consist of a suc- 
cession of bon-mots. Ilut the ear, after listening for soun? time 
to Victor I f ugo, gets satiated with good things, and longs for plainer 
food. A spoeeli, alnno all ijiings, should havi* a free uud natural air; 
and it is also essentially necessary that its style should be viu’ied; 
here, lo()se, easy, enveloping the subject in large folds; 
Iiere, curt, sharp ami short; here, arguinontnlive ; here, figurative ; 
here, calm; Imre, impassioned. But Victor Hugo lets o(f his 
biggest guQS at every momeut. The startling apdsiroplio, the smtu-L 
epigram, the erashing autith<‘sis, the biting sm’casm, are wedged 
together so tightly, tliat it reminds us of nothing else but a 
picture made out of a mosaic of precious stones. Instead of the 
Unstudied grace of Lainiirtino wlioso phrus(.*s fell in as gracefully 
and simply as the swt^p of the <lrap(5ry of an untifiue KStatue, 
we have such a siruc'turo of stiff brocade and gold lace as would 
l)(4it the most pompous court dignitary. “ Not one peunywrutli 
of bread to all this sack." Then, the tone tiu'oughout is imperative: 
he never reasons, or, if he does, it is in bon-mots and sinking 
analogies wliicli would weigh only witli those already coin inei d. 
There is litth' conciliatory in Ids address, — an imineust* defect, 
considering the limes he hpoko in; hence, men of less murk, M iehcl 
do Bourges,’for instance, were hunrd-vriih greater attention, and 
had greater effect. .Whatever xvas the mood of the us.scj«biy, \' ie.tor 
Hugo must whip out his Damascene sabre, with it'^ Jewelled Idlt 
and guard, and its diamond-sword knoU, brandi.sh its blade in 
the face of the Assembly, whether they ^ould or no. Hence, the 
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most violent scones in the Chamber during some of to speeches ; 
not, however, that tlie greater part of the fault lay him, — far 

from it. yet, at times, a milder tone, appeals made oftener to their 
generosity and reason, abstinence from jarring upon discordant 
cliords, would have made his discourses infinitely more effective. 

'flic peculiar qualities that distinguish Victor Hugo, as we 
gather from his private •4ind public, life, and his writings, are, 
independence, enthusiasm, and deep affection which has expanded 
into true philanthropy; (;onstancy, firm ness, rectitude and 
consistency. The sincere religious convictions adopted in 
spite of the education of his yqiith, and the absence of any 
religion on the part of his motliei* ; his Veinjeaii royalism — 
adopted in spite of the stern Huonapartisin of his father — speiik 
both for his independent and enthusiastic character. T'he early 
affections of the boy, cherished for years under untoward circum- 
stances 'and adverjje parents, with a singularity a'od ingenuity of 
devotion, and at last ripened into murriage, have no parallel, 
except in the depths of the childish love of Dnntc for Bcairice. 
All intercourse being stopped between the youthful pair, Hans 
dTslande*' was written to maintain a correspondence, the full 
value of which could only be understood by the initiated. His 
filial piety to both his parents was not h'ss nunarkablc ; ojic of 
the best of his yonthfnl odes was written in one night, while 
watching his mo.ther dangerously ill.. Sh(‘ went to sleep, ex- 
pressing regret that he iiad not competed at the “denx Floraux 
on her awaking, slit* found tin* ode ct)iu]>leted ; and it gained the 
prize. Jlis “Ode ii la Colonne*’ cheered the last days of his 
father, as a worthy tributes to the hero of liis life. From the 
profuee of St. jieuVe, his many poems to V— II — , we gather his 
ctipacily for inspiring a generous and devoted frieiulshi]). As to 
his consUtucy and consistency, if all that lie ha.s written, said, 
or published, some thirty volumes, be collated or compared, uoi 
a passage ^^ill be found antagonistic to a gradual and continual 

f rogress of his soeijil and political convictions in one direction. 

f he is now a sincere Ucpublican, it is because he conceives it to 
b© the only government amid the jamng pretensions of contending 
factions possible in France — because he thinks the Kepuhlic is the 
only government to whicli the conscientious of the most enlight- 
ened men i>f IT’anec tend. He is not of opinion that there is any 
stereotyped form of government suiUible to all nations. Long 
hefore the Revolution of 1818, before he had a seat in the House 
of Peers, hp declared, if ever lie should liave a voice ih politics, it 
should b<i used to postpone political to social questions ; and to 
that doctrine ho is still faithful. In Frtmce, the revolution of 
1848, and tho coup dVitat have unfortunately necessitated tlie 
previous solution of tl' j political problem. One of his last 
speeches contains this exposition of his present political creed : — 
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“ All my political creed is thi$ in a word : — A certain degree of 
poverty must be Buppressod in the social order, and a certain kind of 
ambition in tlio political order. Lei us have.no more paupers and no 
more moiiarclis. France will not l>o tranquil until, tl^ough the 
strength of institutions which shall give labour and bri^ to the 
former, and take away hope from the latter, hludl have soon disap- 
pear from the midst of ixs all those beggars and fortune-hunters, who 
are for ever holding out the hand.” 

“ A certain degree of poverty mu.st be suppressed in the social 
order, and a certain kind of ambition in the political order ! If 
honourable deputies and noble peers would but will to iiccom- 
plislt that 1 Nothihg easier if they had. but the Will/* Such is 
the faith of French Republicanism and Socialism, and it is in 
such a faith that lies, as it seems to us, the root of the 
cliroiiiri disease which infects the politics of Franco. Hie ropoatod 
failures of constitution after constitution leave the faith of our 
gallant neighbours in the omnipotence of Icgffelation as vigorous 
as over. It seems impossible for them to understand that so long 
as French nature — as well as human nature at large — ^is what it 
is — peers and deputies will decree the suppression of “ poveijy ** 
and ambition*’ in vain, and that only those institutions are at 
cnee possible and durable which come directly out of tho organic 
nature of the people, and which are therefore the fruit and ex- 
pression of their physical, intellectual, and moral condition. 

Victor Hugo is no exception to his countrymen, but he is at 
least one who, though 

He touched a jarring lyre at first,' 

Yet ever strove to nuikc it true. 

After nourishing his youth and early manhood, apart in silent 
thought and meditation, he has buckled on the ctestus, and como 
down into tlie dust and toil of the arena. In this last trial, his manly 
worth, gallantry, probity, and honour, liave raised him far above tho 
height of hi.s former reputation. Before this latter proof, he was 
considered only a sweet singer, a poet, a man of letters. He was not 
thought, except by those who knew him, to be of that stem stuff out 
of which true patriots arc made ; but his courage before the barri- 
cades, on the days of June, hia intrepidity on tho 2nd and fol- 
lowing days of December, while a shadow of hope remained, his 
indignant refusal to he bought over, hy any offer of place or 
pension, to the. cause of him whom he thought an usurper, have 
heightened intensely the interest and respect of all good Frcnch- 
meir. At the present time, after all his terrible philippics, after 
all his terrible shafts, pointed by the same indignation which 
made the verses of Juvenal, his return to Franco would be counted 
by Louis Napoleon one of the greatest ortriumphs, and no place 
would be deemed too high to ob^n^tho acquiescence in his 

[Vol LXni. No. CXXIV.I—New SsbiLi, Vol. VII. No. U. G G 
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dominicjn of a man of snch mark iind reputation. But to our 
poet, wo may apply tlie Kublim’e modia?val liftfin of the great 
Florontiiio, after declaring tliat there is but one way by 
wJiicli lie can over enter Florence, says, — 

“ Qnrxl si y/er nullam talem (viam) Florentia introitur nunquam 
Florcntiain introibo. Quidfii? Nonne solis astrorumque syjecula 
ubi»pn,‘ conspieiam? ]Noniio dalcissimas veritates potero specnlari 
iibique sub ccelo? Me prius inglorium, immo ingloriosiim, poy)ulo 
Flore ntiacque civitati me reddam ‘r Quippe liec panis dcliciet.”* 

As to the latter point, no defiedeney would seem likely to fall 
to the lot of Victor lliigo: oOOOZ. “have been' ofiered liirn for a 
novel lie has announced, to be called ** lies Mis^rables and 
overything be writes in(*ets with immense pecuniary sneoess.f 
This, no doubt, elevates him several degrees in the opinion of many 
“ M<jOrov,'dy’s,"t whoso object in life is to ‘‘ makenumey,” and not 
break the seventh (‘ormnanclnwmt, so far as yet taken notice of at the 
Old Bailey : but eA’cn wero it otherwise — if Victor Hugo knew, 
a» the great 'ITiscan did, '“how salt the tUste of another’s bread 
is,‘’*ns we fear some of Ins coiiiitrymi'n do, it would he a' waste 
of words on the “ M cCrowdys,'* and otfensive to most othi'vs, to 
set about proving that a good and liigh-mimled man, in liis lowest 
abasement, is incomparably happier than any “McCrowdy” in his 
most rapturous moruent, whether it was a speculation on the rise 
of tallow, or whether it was the arguing of Higgles and Biggies, 
unless happiness ho ileiined to bo the possf3S8ion of a well- 
rounded pig's cuticle. For, as Victor Hugo himself. says, — 

“ Le Paradis dn pore n’est-ce pas le- cloacpie.*’ 

And what more can bo said on that point? Yet, to the patriot, 
no pecuiiuiry prosperity can compensate fur loss of country. To 
quote liimself agtiiu — 

“ On nc y>eut pas vivre sans pain, 

On no pout y»as non plus vivre sans j)atrie.** 

And yet licnoeforth France, for whom he lias thought, felt, and 
laboured, to escape an inglorious old ago of unrenown§ among 
whose sons has boon bis proudest aim, must remain henceforth 
liuvisited by him — tlic hmd of his devotion, his idolatry (for 
no one is more intensely French), must remain an object of sad 

• But if I can enter Florence liy no such way, never will I enter Florence. 
What f shall I not everywhere behold the light of the sun and the stars ? shall 
I not be able everywhere binder .heaven to speculate on the pleasant of 
truths? Must 1 fiwt restore jnysclf inglorious-^uay, infamous— -to the Floren- 
tine people and state ? In truth, hreid, too, shall not fail me.” 

t ^fhe tragedy ^‘Hesmani” prcaluccd, by side and representation, 2000/. 

t Sec Latter-I)ay Pamphlets. 

§ diNttW/lor y^pas tV Pmd. 
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conteinplfttion from our English isle. These lines are bomo of 
the last notes of the Chutimeiits." 

“ Oiii, taut qu’il sera lii qii’oa eedo ou qvi’on pendstc, 

O Franco ^ Franco ainvio ot*qii’ou pleuro t*;* jours, 

J(* lie reverrai ])as ta toiTo. douou ot triste, 

Tombeanx de nios meux et nicl do mes iunours ! 

“ Je no re verrai pas ta rive uui nans tonto, 

France! hors le devoir, lielas! j’onbliorai tout, 

Panni les epnmvos je plaiiteriii ina touto : 

Je resterai proscrit, voulant rcstor tlt‘l)ont. 

J’aoee][)te p^jiro exil, nViit-il ni fin ni termo : 

Sans ehercher a savoir et s:in> ooiiMilonT 
Si tjuelqu'uii a plie qu’oii aurait <'rn plu^ ferine, 

Ft si plusienrs s’eii vont (jui devraient deineurcr. 

“ Si Ton a’est plus que niille, eli bion, j’eu sui^! si ineiiie. 

Tie sout plus que cent, jo brave I'lieore SylJa ; 

S*il on deinoure dix, je buis bj «lixienic ; 

Et s’il ii!eu resle (pi’un,jo serai eelui-lr'i!'* 

“ Ne doiitoiis pas ! Croyona : la fin, e’est k* my8t<‘re. 
Atteudons. Des N6rons eomme de la pauthere, 

I)ieu sait briser la dent. . 

Dieu nous essaic, amis, Ayons foi. So^ons culmes, 

Et inurchons. 0 d<?sert ! s’il fait eroitrt* ilos palmcii, 

* C’cst dans ton sable ardent ! 

“ I’areG qn’il lie fait pas son nmvni tout de suite, 

Qu’il livre Kome au preireet •Jesiw an jesuito, 

Et Ics bons au inoehant. 

Nous desosperions ! de lui ! du juste immense ! 
jN<3ii ! non ! lui s<'ul connait Ic nom de la semcnoe 
Qui gtTinc dans son champ.” 
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* Art. VJ. — Re-organizatios op the Civil Service. 

J . lieports of Committees of Inquby into Public Offices, and 
Papers connected therewith. London. 1854, 

H. lieport on the Organization of the Permanent Civil Service, 
together with, a Letter from the liev* B. JowetU liOndon." 

, J854. 

3. Papers relating to the Be-organization of the Civil Senice. 
London. 1855. 

A VIEW of the position and character of 64,000 of her 
Mojesty’s male adult subjects, including, as it does, a con- 
sideration of the prospects and condition of the yet larger ntimbor 
of persons more or less dependent on them for support, sliouhl 
not be devoid of interest ‘either to the official or to the general 
reader. But the numerical strength of the Permanent Civil 
SciTice is by no means its highest title to our notice ; its econo- 
mi enl importauoe, ns the recipient and dishurser of a considerable 
portion of our national inct)me in the form of salaries and 
pensions, gives it a more tangible and distinctive aspect; nml 
both these views sink into insignificance when compared witli its * 
momentous function of carrying out the vast designs of finance 
and policy originated by successive admiiiistratjons. It is to tJiis 
phase of the subject, then, that the attention naturally directs 
itself, and it should be home in mind that the ever-growing 
weahli and power of the British empire betoken a oorresponding 
accession 'of labour and responsibility to those who are engjiged 
in its administration, and call >for a proportionate increase of 
conscientious care in their selection. 

It may perhaps he thought that increase of national business 
necessitates augmented inunbers only, without a further diffusion 
of I'esponsibiUty, But this supposition, though plausible in 
theoi7, is practically incorrect. The duties involving high re- 
sponsibility are, in all civilized countries, too multitudinous to be 
performed by the Hovereign in person. They therefore dev*)lvo 
on Cabinet Ministers, who for a tinier may prove equal to the 
Irtirden. As, however, ilie empire increases in population, and 
its sphere of action becomes more extended, ministers in iheir 
* turn are obliged to resign a portion of their functions, wliich pass 
into the hands of sulmrdinates.* Duties multiply as timogws oii,^ 
and at last these subordinates too are ovdr-worked, and respousibb' 
action is iiermittcd to descend still lower in the scale of olficial 
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rank. There is nothing new in tliis picture, but it is one which 
bears especially on the subject before us, for they will vastly 
underrate the importance of an efficient Civil JService, wiio forget 
liow constantly it is necessar)’' to delegate responsible duties to 
persons in a far lower sphere than those nominally perfonn 
them. 


A glance at the public business of tho last two <;enturies will 
illustrate this truth. We have before us .some scattered momo- 



All such Hills oT Exchange *jjrawn on the Lords of the Treasury iis 
shall be ordered by their Lordships to he puid^ shall Ins accepted by 
one of the Secretaries of this Board, who shall accept the same, 
pavablc when due by the Governor and rouipany of the Bank of 
England.” 

Tlie Consular and Commissariat Services abroad arc still ke])t 
going principally by “ Bills of Exchange ilrawn on the Lords of 
the IVeasury/’ and th(3 act‘eptaiice of such bills represents tlic 
payment of from two to three millions yearly ; hut the lords and 
secretaries are too much engrossed by liigbcr affairs of state to 
be able to attend to them, and the duties have devolved upon 
officers of the Permanent Service. 

The delegation of responsible duties is not confined to financial 
departments, where practice and technical knowledge arc tlie 
principal requisites to tlieir due performance’. On tlie contrary, 
we liave abundant evidence that it extends to those of the most 
intellectual character. Those duties," says Sir James Stephen, 
in sp( 3 akiiig of tlie functions of the highest sort of clerks in tlie 
Colonial office, “ w’ere, not rarely, such as belonged rather to 
Ministers of State, than to tho clerks in tho office of such 
a minister.’* — Papers, p/73. 

The comparative simplicity of old official routine naturally 
becomes more striking the farther we go back. An entry in tho 
reign of William III., orders “ Ghanioek to get a book to enter 
all orders of Councell." One does not know which to admire 
most, the simplicity which leaves ** Chamock " undescribed, as 
if he were a character well-known to every age and nation, or the 
moderation which is content to order a book. In the next reign, 
we find tlie Queen frequently attending in person at tho Treasury 
Board; sometimes during the whole time of its sitting, sometimes 
only for a portion of that time. On the latter occasions, it does 
not appear that the Board waited for her Majesty's arrival to 
commence proceedings; tlmngh wc find an instance in which 
deliberations were postponed because tthc great duke of those 
days was absent. Petitions were fr^^uently presented to her 
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Majesty, whose /mswers appear to be her own, and arc charac- 
terised by much cleanicss and decision, sometimes by a brevity 
almost amoimtiny to sarcasm. Thus, a petition is presented by 
‘‘Thomas Tompson, praying payment of 504?. 15«. duo to him 
for clocks and watches for his late Majesty to the Duko of 
Florence." — Answer: “Her Majesty has no occasion for his 
clocks and watches." Again, “ James .Cardonell, Esq., prays 
leave to suiTcnder his place of Court Post, to Heniy 
Andiews, Esq." — Answer : “ Her Majesty fears it is sold." 

'I’uniing back again to William ITT., we find the following di- 
rections witli respect to one of .the principal departments of 
State: — 

“This evening the King was graciously ])lcascd to bestow on me 
the place of Secretary to the Treasury, for which I kissed his hands ; 
and his Majesty at the same time approved of the Table of Fees 
for that oflioc. 

“ (Signed) W. Lowndes.** 

“ The King resolves there shall be a distinct SoUicitor onely for 
the affairs of the Treasury.*’ 

There are now two Paiiiamentaiy Secretaries of the I'reasury, 
besides a Permament Assistant Secretary; and the “distinct 
SoUicitor" has developed into an entire office or department, 
.consisting of a solicitor ami assistant- solicitor (both bai’risters), 
and a complete staff of clerks. 

It appears then that die Civil Service’, has increased numeri- 
cally as its duties have become more onerous ; indeed, although 
pet!uliar ciroiimstaiices have at limes occasioned a inin of business 
upon fiomo particular departments; there is no complaint that tlic 
Service is deficient in mere numbers. Yet the- enquiries lately 
instituted into the State of the Civil Service, and tlic consequent 
rooommondations, <leemed nulficiently, important to have been 
alluded to in a speech from the throne, would seem to indicate 
that something is wanting to its due efficiency. The days arc 
past when (iil Jllas the dork was the intimate companion of the 
Duke of Lemia the prime minister ; statesmen can no longer see 
and know all wlio execute their orders ; and those orders cannot 
be carried out witlnaccuracy and diligence, unless a common 
, spirit and inlollig<?nce pervade the entire ranks of the Service. 
This state of things can only result from the adoption of a defi- 
nite system, and if it should appetu* that we have gone thus fai* 
without organising siudi a ^ystoin, there will undoubtedly be 
much frmha facie ground for desiring a “ Se-organisation." 

* Another qnestion, somewhat different from the above, but 
closely connected with it, is this ; whether we should insist on 
any proof of talent or aa][uirexnents on the part of candidates for 
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adiuihsiou to the Civil Serview, or tiust tliosc matters eaiirdy to 
cliauce ? Tlie discussion of this 2 >oint, forming as it does the 
jleading topic of tiiose who have written>cioneeniing the Seiwioe, 
will occupy our principal attention^ although it ought uot, ami 
indeed, cannot be eutholy separated from other considerutious. 

The ‘'Reports of Committees* extend over u period of zioarly 
five yours, tho earliest, on the Tretisury^ Iv iiig dated March 
1840 ; and the last,.ou the Board of Orduanco, hearing date 
November 23, 1853. The gcnlleinoh emploved in drawing them 
*up, wore gcia*raliy (JivU Servants of iickriowlodged eminence and 
distinguished position, in their several (l(*pjirtmeutii ; some wore 
])ormHnent officers, a f(»w of JUgher official rank than that of tho 
Pi i'mamnt Service. In justice to each depart men i, and adso no 
doul)t with tho view of obtaining more readily tho infonnatioa 
required, a member of tho Permanent slaif of a department was 
generally named on the Committee that was to report on that 
department. Among tho gentlemen chosen to |ierft>rm tliis 
delicate and responsible duty, were. SSir (Ibarles Ti'evelyan, Sir 
Siail’ord Northeoie, Mr. Broinley, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Ilennan 
Merivale. 

Each Report contains matter highly iutorcsting to those who 
are doshous of obtuinin^^ iiiforiuation about the particular office 
it treats ol‘; but there is not much to arre&t the aUejitioii of tho 
geuerul reader. Tho Recommendations loadn by Urn several 
Committees for special alterations and retrenchments, sink into 
insignificance when complied with the broad scheme of improve- 
ments sketched out in the “Report on tho Organi/.a,tion of the 
Permanent Civil Service.*' This is an Essay, by Hir ChurlcB 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote, on the present state of the 
Service, enumerating in clear and eruTgetio language certain 
alleged defects, and setting forth a comprehensive plan for their 
removal. Its loading feature is ii proposal to make a competitive 
examination thti mwlium of admission to the Ciyil Serviei^; and 
a plan for such an Examination, drawn up by the Itev. B. Jowett, 
of Balliol College, Oxford, i» iijjpended to the “ Report,” which is 
published singly, and also in combination with the other two 
volumes mentioned at tho head of this article.* 

Tho origin of tho ** Papers” is as folio wb ; copies of the Report 
were sent during last year to thirty-eight gentlemen diatin^iished 
either by high position in the service, or by knovm succetis in con- 
ducting educational csidblishments ;* and their views on the sub- 


* Wc sbdl have frequent occasion to allude to the “ Report on tho Or|[an!- 

latioo, &c./’ by Sir 0. Trevelyan and Sir 8. Northcote; whom, for brevity*6 
sake, we shall generally teon **13ze Eeportera^# 
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joct were requested. The answers of these gentlemen, some 
treating the subject of re-organization in. all its parts and hear- 
ings, others limited to tlie consideration of educational reform, 
occupy 402 pages of a thick hlue-book. A letter from G. Ar- 
buthnot, Esq,, auditor of the civil list, to the Lords of the Trea- 
suiy, remonstrating against certain expressions in the ** Report on 
the Organization,*’ &c., follows ; then comes the Reporters^ defence, 
also addressed to the Lords of the Treasury. A few miscel- 
huicous papers succeed, of which the most interesting, to the 
general reader, is a table extracted from the Census of 1851, 
giving the numbers of the principitl branches />f the civil service 
us then ascertained. The “Report on the* Organization,” as 
before mentioned, is bound up at the end of the volume. 

Tliis interesting Report amply repays the pains of perusal, and 
those who would study the various comments with any degree of 
interest, must begin by making themselves acquainted with the 
scheme which gave rise to them. The nature and importance of 
the Service are sketched lightly, as things too well known to their 
lordships to need demonstration : — 

“ It cannot be necessary to enter into any lengthened argument for 
the purpose of showing the high importance of the permanent civil 
service of the country iu the present day. ‘The great and increasing 
accumulation of public business, and the consequent pressm-e on the 
Government, need only be alluded to, and the inconveniences which 
are inseparable from the frequent changes which take place in the re- 
sponsible administration, are a matter of suiheient notoriety. It may 
salbly be assorted that, as matters now; stand, the Government of 
the country could not be carried on without the aid of an efficient 
body of permanent officers, occupying “a position duly subordinate to 
that of the Ministers who are directly responsible to the Crown and to 
Parliament, yet possessing sufficient independence, character, ability, 
and experience to be able to advise, assist, and, to sSmo extent, in- 
fluence, those who are from time to time set over them.’*— p. 3. 

There is one point which the Reporters have, perhaps, not 
made sufiicicntly clear in these introductory remarks. Tho 
Civil Service, as before observed, consists of upwards of 64,000 
persons but only a comparatively small number of these are 


* The returns of the censxis, 1851, ffive 64,224 as the total number of civil 
servants of all gw^dcs. The heads under which tl^y are classified arc some- 
what vague. The agnegato of a variety of clas^, ranging' from '‘Heads of 
Departments” to "Extra or Temporary Clerks,” is Then follows the 

item : “ Others, not being clerks, employed on some special duty, 11,207.” 
The rGmamiiM classes, from office-keepers downwards to labourers in dock- 
yards, codTplm the above number. It would be more satisfactory to know 
what arc the ; but emnsidering the rapiffity with which the census must 
be taken, and the irregularity'bf noniendature in the public service, perhaps a 
greater degree of accuracy cocld not be expected. It is probable^ that some 
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either clerks, or oflScers above the rank of clerks. The rest arc 
messengers, tide-waiters, postmen, artifiiy^rs, and other persons 
employed in mechaniciil or oven memiJ oocnpatious. Now, tlie Re- 
porters often use the term “ Permanent Civil Service” in its widest 
sense, as embracing all tho above grades, — yot the observations 
we have quoted cannot apply to any posts h\it those of a high 
and intellectual character. The slip is not an unnatural one, 
since tho higher part of tho Service must of course claim the 
larger share of interest and attention. Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that the proposal for educational re-organization applies to 
all classes, although observations may be dropped oocusionaJly 
viiirb obviously have reference only to the higher ranks. 

The gradual and unsystematic way in which tho various st'otions 
of the Service have fonnod and clustered round tljeir several 
chiefs, makes the clasfiificntion of Government otticials a matter of 
some difficulty. The most obvious Junction of a civil depart- 
ment is to assist a Cabinet Minister in the execution of plans 
which he himself designs, but which no possible stretch of exer- 
tion can enable one ninn to carry out. Accordingly, we find that 
most public offices have a Cabinet JMinisUu* at their head. Thus 
the Treasury, the Foreign-office, the Colonial-office, ore respec- 
tively presided over by the First Lord of tho Trfcjasury, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department. Other departments, created by tho in- 
creasing pressure of commercial and political extension, have 
sprung up side by side with the above class of offices, hut are not 
cijuttl to them in importance, though in some cases superior in 
numbers. Such are the Customs, the I'oor-law Board, the Audit 
Office, each of which is direettid, not by a Cabinet Minister, but 
by a Board of oftcera wliosc titles depend on tlie custom of the 
particular department Such of the higher functionaries as are 
appointed with, and consequently go out with the Ministry, are 
generally expected to have a seat in Farliameut, that they may be 
able to give explanations and answer questions with respect to 
the department to which they are attached. Some offices, as the 
Audit-office and the Customs, have no suet functionary, and 
permanent civil servants are excluded by Act of Parliament from 
the House of Commons. 

Next in rank to Ministers and other Parliamentary func- 
tionaries, sometimes at the head of an office, and sometimes placed 
under the orders of a political chief, stand the highest permanent 

part of those so vaguely described would ecme fairly under the head of clerks. 
Dr. Farris pamphlet mves the ntuub^liable to assessment for the ssaperaunuation 
fund at 8185 desenbed as clerks, and 8135 nj^pssen^rs, &c.; and it is in 
accorda 3 i|B with this estimate that The Reporters describe the service as 
containiflP not less than 16,000 persons.”— V^le p. 8. 
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officorri oriljoCi\il Service, whose . modest titles of chairman, 
under-scci*ctJiry, ami the like, would scarcely lead us to guess the 
real ijuporttJJicu of tlieir position. That their tenure of office does 
not depend on that of a changing Administration; that they are 
th(* sole jiiediuiji of communication between the political chiefs 
and the I’cst of the Service ; that as the depositaries of official 
traditions,” tlxey are looked to by every newly-raised minister for 
advice and inBlru<;tiou, and merit a degree of confidence and gra- 
titude corresponding to ihO extent of tlieir useftilness — tlxese con- 
siderations arc Htxfliijicnt to show that their position must bo 
highly lionourable and influential, ^and to account for the esteem 
in which they are often held by their superiors, and the dolerenco 
shown to them by those placed uncloi' their orders. 

In the absence of a fixed nomenclature, tlie posts hold by this 
class of officers have been called “staff appointments.” tjuder 
this head then, are included such appointments, generally, as arc 
above the ciilibro of ordinary clerksliips, and below that ol* Par- 
liamentary offices. The next class of appointments consists of 
ordinary clerkships ; and the third, of {ippoiiitmoiils inferior to 
tliese, consisting of luesscngersliipsy inferior offices in tliu Cus- 
toms and Excise, and a host of others too various to be enume- 
rated. 

The divisions of the Pormtiuent Services may, tlxerefore, be 
doscribod as follows : — 

1 . Persons bolding stall* appointments, who, in the course of 
these papijrs are sometimes treated as a separate class, ami sonk*- 
tiiiios us an integral part of, 

Ji. “ Higher yortiou” of Uxe Service, or clerks ; 

3. “ Lower portion” of the Service, or persons employed 
principally in mamiul labour. * # 

'Fhe inost obvious attnictions of the lugher bnuich of the 
Service are, first, that tlxe work is generally light ; secondly, that 
the position, once attained, is respectable, secure, and of gradu- 
ally incrt*iisiug pecuniary value ; thirdly, that those who retire on 
account of fdliug healtlx or old age, are provided fo^^by a pension 
proportioned to tlieir length of service.- 

With respect to the tirst point, it is to be observed. jthat those 
who enter the higher branelx of tlxe Service, are generally young 
men from 17 to 5^5 years old, vho, if this resource, were not open 
to tUeju,. would have to battle with the difficulties, and confront 
the risks, of a laborious struggle in one of the open professions. 
Placed at their desk in a public office, tliey learn their duties 
gradually nad insensibly, without any general necessity for ex- 
traordinary exertion. It is not wonderful, then, that a youth 
just come from school should prefer a post in the Civil Service 
to the prospect iOf um\;frsity or medical exaxuinatioa||pfto the 
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continuance of that life of theoretical study iVoiu wiuch boys 
are generally so glad to escape. We should add, that to parents 
the prospect of aaimmodiato iurome and an ultimate comp^nonre 
for one of thoir chiUhen is too groat a boon to be iightiy re- 
jected. 

The position is pronounced respect able by the general vcrdicl 
of society, quern perte^ arbitrium e$t, in sm h mattors ; it is 
secure, lor no riviJ iiervunt is ever dismissed except for e^xtraor* 
diiiary neglect of duty, or other flagrant misconduct. The 
sHlary, commencing generally at SOL, OOl, or looi. per mmiun. 
iu'-rLMscs with length of servj,ce until it roaches the maximum 
aaiav) of the class to which tho recipient belongs.- On the oecur- 
renco of a vacancy in the class above, the s^'iiiov man of tho h^west 
class is appointed to fill it. Kach clerk is thus prt>moted in Ins 
turn, and from being a “ junior” becomes at) “ assistant*’ clerk. A 
situilar process in cour.se of time converts him into a “ senior,” 
and a third into a “ ohief” < lork. 

A superannuation fuiul is at present providt d hy an assess- 
ineiif of from Uh to o per coat, on the salaries <d* all who have 
entered the service since No pei'son is entitled to a super- 

annuation* allowance who lias not sei*ved ten ycai-s ; nor is any 
man eonsidered to have a claim who retires without a medical 
eertiticato, unless ho has served iifty years, in which case he is 
generally permitted to retire with a pension equal to his full 
salary. 

With iluvse advantages, actual and prosp'dive, there can never 
he wanting a suffieiont iiuuiher of canJichues for postsf in the 
C'ivil Ser\ice ; but when it is reiiiemlaTcd Jiow important arc the 
duties thiit tliey may one day be calhul . upon lo perform, it will 
be cdoar that none sliould be appointe<l but men of ascertained 
inent, or of fair promise. Let us sec whether the present system 
gives U8 all wo (tould .dcsiro in this respect. Turning to page I 
of tho “Eeport on tho Organization/' ifec., we read : — ^ 

*• Adniiswion into the Civil Semee is indceil eagerly sought after, 
hut it i« for tho unambitious, and tlie indolent or incapable, that it is 

chiefly desired . It may \yo noticed in particular, that the 

conipamtivc lightneas of tho work, and tho certainty of pn^vifsion in 
case of retirement owing to bodily incapacity, furnish atrong induce- 
nients to the parents and fritods of sickly TOuths, to endeavour to 
obtidn them employment in tho aervice of tJie government j and the 
extent to wdiich the public are consequently burdened— iirat, with the 
sedaries of officers who are obliged to absent themselves from their duties 
on account of iU health, and ^erwards with tiieir pensioDs, when they 
retire on the same plea— would hardly be credited by those who^ have 
not liad opiX)rtunitie!i of observing the operation of the system.” 

MeiiH $ana iri corpare mm, should bet^an indispensable condi* 
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tion, one would think, of obtaining- appointments which involve 
regular and systematic mental occupation, and sometimes a 
certain degree of bodily activity. We do not ask for a Hercules 
or an Adonis; but let us at any rate have men who will not be 
a burden to the public. No one thinks insurance societies 
hard-hcartod for rejecting hopeless invalids ; nor could cruelty 
be imputed to a system which should exclude permanent vale- 
tudinarians from a position the duties of which they could not 
idFiciently perform. We shall have to recur to this subject. In 
the meantime, we proceed with the opinions of the Reporters, — 

There are, however, numerous honourable e*cei)tions to these ob- 
stjrvations, and the trustworthiness of the whole body is unimpeaebed. 
'rhey ture mUeb better than we have aiy right to expect, from the 
system under which they are appointed and promoted.’* 

The “ system" under which they are appointed njay bo de- 
scribed in a few words. A minister having two or tliree vacancies 
in his deportment, nominates a corresponding number of young 
men, whose friends, relying upon the chums of relationship or 
political connexion, have been teasing him for appointments ever 
since he came into office. The petitioner is often a supporter in 
the House of Commons, who, on his part, is trying to serve the 
interests of a supporter in his county or borough. The young 
men thus chosen are examined or not, according to the particiilar 
custom of the department. However this may be, their appoint- 
ment is generally a matter of certainty, as will be shown in its 
proper plac.e. The system of promotion has been described as 
regulated, generally, by seniority. We will add the following 
observations of the Reporters : — 

** Unlike the military and naval, the medical, and the commissariat 
services, and unlike even the Indian Civil Service, the public establish- 
ments of this country, although comprising a body of not loss tlian 
16,000 persons, are regulated on the system of merely depaitmental pro- 
motion. Each man’s experience, interests, hopes and fears, are limited 
to the special branch of the service in which lie is himself engsigcd. 
The effect naturally is, to cramp the energies of the whole body, to 
encourage the growth of narrow views and departmental prejudices, 
to limit the acquisition of experienoa, and to repress and ^most ex- 
tinguish the spirit of emulation and competition ; beside.s which, con- 
sdderabie inconvenienoe results from the want of facilities for trans- 
ferring strength from an office where the work is becoming slack to 
one in which it is increasing; and from the ' consequent* necessity of 
sometimee keeping up particular departments on a scale beyond the 
actu^ requirements.” — Ittiport^ p, 8. • ' 

We may now Buln up in a few worde the life of a gentleman 
appointed to a clerkship in the Civil Service, Patronage nomi- 
nates him, examination Iriglitens him but does not hurt him, his 
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duties for many j-^ears are those of the merest routine, the highest 
prizes of the service are not necessarily open to him, for in 
several departments the clerks are regarded as having no claim 
whatever to what are (niUed staff appointments * — p. 7) ; 
his promotion being regulated by stmiority, no efforts can hasten, 
no carelessness retard, his progress ; his income is regular, his 
pension safe, he lias therefore no incitements to tho cultivation of 
mental activity ; and unless he bo of a more than usually energetic 
temperament, there is great risk that ho will prove at (>*0 years of 
ago little more able and intellectual than at 16. When it is added 
to nil this, that thgre is a grfut (diance of his having been ori- 
ginal!) rather below par, since parents naturally strive to employ 
patronage in favour of those of their childivii who are least able to 
assist themselves, there will certainly appear to bo some a prwri 
ground for tmstiug tho statements of the Reporters as to tho 
largo number of inferior men to he found in the service, some 
temptation to believe that its organization is “ far from perfect, 
and that its amendment is deserving of the most careful at- 
tention.” 

It would not be just, however, to consider these points decided, 
merely bn tlieoretical grounds. 1'ho strictures of tlic Roportofs 
have called forth a storm of indignation from many gentlemen 
connected with tho Service, who consider them not to be borne 
out by facts ; and it is duo to both parties to investigate this 
matter before proceeding any furtlier. 

Foremost among tlie erowJ of antagonists stands Mr. Arbuth- 
iiot. His letter is in a manner distinct from the rest of those 
contained in the “ Tapers,” having bceji written, not by request, 
but voluntarily, with the desire of vindicating his subordinates 
(for his own class, that of staff officers, is imossoiled) from im- 
putations which he supposes to have been unjustly cast upon 
thorn. It is impossible not to respect Mr. Arbuthnot's motives, 
and the earnest and heartfelt tone of his letter ; and it must be 
observed, that his is no presumptuous or uncalled-for advocacy. 
As auditor of the Civil List, lie is on the os^ablisliment of tlio 
Treasury, the centre or focus of all the public offices, and takes 
rank next to the assistant-aecretary, who ia at the siune tirai? 
one of the authors of the Report, and the highest officer in 
the Permanent (Tvil Service. There is no one, therefore, by 
whom the office of champion could have been more legitimately 
assumed. * ^ ^ 

Mr. Arbutbnot'finds fault with the assertion that admission to 
the Service is chiefly sought after “ for the unambitious, the in- 
dolent, or incapable.” Again, he cannot see how, if from the pre- 
sence of such persons, “thePnblic ServioO suffers both m internal 
efficiency and public estimation,'* the s^mc Service can be truly 
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said ta‘ “ conrjilmtc essentially to tlie proper •discharge of the 
functions of goveruinent/’ and “ the tnistwortliiness of the whole 
body" ciiii remain nnimpeached Jill which assertions are 
confidently made by the Reporters. But there does not appear 
to he any contradiction here. Tlie delays of oflice are proverbial, 
and the Heporters, in attributing tliese and other, inconveniences 
to t!ic presence of a large number of incompetent or semi- 
cowipetent persoms, do not accuse the Service, as a l>ody, of 
])ciug unable to “ contribute essentially to the discharge of the 
functions of government ;*’ much less can they be thought to 
imply any doubt of the integii^y of civil .servants. So far, 
indeed, from disparaging tlje whole body of the Service, they 
wouhl appear to liave done something towards relieving it from 
the imputations usually -oast upon it, by pointing out the partiar 
nature of its defootfi, and suggesting a pnmess by whioii they 
may ho removed. 

Mr. Arbutlmot acknowledges that there are defects in tlio 
Civil BmncC, but ho says they are attributable to defective or- 
ganization rather than to tlie individuals" composing it. Ho 
allows then. that existing defects are in some measure due to the 
clmracters of individual members ; and it is (juite certain that the 
He])f>rters attribute much of it to defective organization, since 
they assert that tlie otflcei*s of tlio Service arc “ better than (jould 
be expected from the system," Arc. Wlmt then is the diflcreneo 
betwctMi Mr. Arbuthnot’s and the Reporters’ opiniQn on this 
point ? None whatever, except it be one of degree ; the Report- 
ers assorting that a large proportion " of the Service are below 
par, while Mr. Arbutlmot ooiisiders the expression too compre- 
henwive. Mr. Arbutlmot (|ucstions the con'cotiiess of statements 
made- respecting the losses sustained liy the country from the 
fi^nent or even permanent ill-health, of officers in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and produces the following figures : — 

Jn 1851, six persons retired in consequence of bodily infirmity, 
ofbar a service of less than fifteen years. Their aggregate allowances 
amounir to 208Z. 

“ In 1862, eight ; aggregate allowances, 2477. 

“ In 1858, two ; aggregate allowances, 767.” 

This is no doubt a fair average, and teiuls to show that the 
loss by retiring allowonct^s to invalids is not serious; bat these" 
are not the only kind of losses sustained from tlic above cause. 
Much time is lost by absence through ill beal^, while the inva- 
lid’s name still remains on the list of the estahl^hment, so that 
his fnll salnry^continaes to be paid. Sixdh time could easily be 
reduced to its |)ecuniar}' «ralue, and then the amount of loss would 
be apparent. But it ia sufficient to observe tliat the Reporters 
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m their answer to Mr. Arhuthnot's Btriotures, a 
table showing that the Joss in the years I81«~18.'5'2 inolnsive, by 
twenty junior clerks in the llecord Office, amonnK'd to 1 70 days, 
or ‘ considerably more, than tho work of one junior clerk ” for tlie 
wdiole period. Putting retirements out of the ov*cst!OTi, wc have 
here a clear loss of upwards of five per cent, mci-oly from occa- 
sional absence! The table was drawn up by Sir Francis Pal- 
griive, w'lio giv('s us this practical opinion, that in no private 
establishment would ole.rks bo peruiitied to absent thctu.selves 
habitually us frequently ns they do in this department ; an indi- 
vidiin! so ahsenting.hiniselfwii^ild simply Imj told that his state 
ofli(‘nlth ihcapacitatod him for the employment.’' 

AVo sliouJd bo extremely sorry tliat faithful Kervantp of tho 
public should bo east aside as soon as nge^ or illness disal)lcd 
them ; happily the Civil Service is not a commmrial »]>eciilH.tion, 
and need not be guided entirely by the rules of profit and loss. 
This nation can afford to be liberal, and it is our pride to think 
that it is so ; but it is not too much to ask that pr*>))or care 
1)0 taken to prevent tho original appoininumt of such as cannot 
reasonably be expected to retain the health and vigour essmitial 
to efficicney. ^ . 

’rho liigli merit of a considerabhj number of penmuhnU olfu^ers 
gave them by courtesy a claim to some exceptional notice. I’he 
Peportors did not perhaps give sufficient prominence to this fact 
at lirst^ bu^ they fairly made the amende honorable in tlioir 
r(‘ply : — • . 

‘‘We admit that, looking to the effect which ihe publication of oiu* 
remarks was likely fobavo on the minds ofper.'ioiis loss well acquainted 
with the Civil Service than your lordships, it was an error on our part 
that we did not more difltiiietly express the sense wo entertain of its 
iiuaits, aud w'e regret that we failed to do so,” &c. ■ 

This and similar expressions arc doubtless sufficient to remove 
any feelings of personal discomfort. But tho general question 
remains to be decided according to the evidence before us. We 
shall iM'gin with that whicdi tends more or less to impugn the 
testimony of the Reporters : — . 

“1 believe tho Service,’’ says Mr. Bromloy, “to be fairly educated 
for the common run of -men j certainly better than the body of mer- 
ebnuts, betk*r than the Naval Service ; equal to some of tlic open pro- 
fessions ; but perhaps inferior to tlie army. Novertbeless, the Service 
is wanting in brilliant talent ; it is now too much on a level through- 
out. ’ * — Papers, p. 52. , 

So for, the testimony is fiavourablq to tho Service. But we 
iiiubt venture to question the judgment of* gentleman who places 
the standard of army education above t|iat of tho body of mer- 
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chants, the Naval Serace, and several of the open professions. 
In polish and elc-gance of manner, in drawing-room courtesies and 
a knowledge of ilio conventionalities of society, no one will con- 
test the pre-eminence of the army, but these are not all that con 
stitute edacalion. The testimony of Mr. Bromley, however, 
will be valuable on subjects more strictly technicul than tliat of 
general education. 

Sir James Stephen, speaking of his experience of the Colonial 
Office whil(3 on the staff of that office himself, and during the 
subsequent period, informs us that the clerks on that establish- 
ment — 

• • 

‘‘ Were clearly distinguishable into three classes; the first,. a very 
small minority ; the second being more numerous than the first ; and 
the third, exceeding the numbers of the other two united. With an 
occasional exception, they had all the education, the manners, the 
feelings, and the characteristic principles of gentlemen. But in respect 
of their fitness for the duties assipied to them, they differed as much 
as, in our annual “Tripos” at Cambridge, the “Wranglers” dilfer 
from the “ Senior and Junior Optimes,” and these last from the “ ol 
rioXXoi the first having been so composed that it is difficidt to speak 
of them truly without an appearance of exaggeration ; the members of 
the second class having been Iheritorious public; servants; and the 
third, or most numerous class, having been made up of persons of whoso 
official characters nothing but the obligation you have imposed upon 
me would induce me to speak at all.” 

lie proceeds to describe the first and smallest clas# : — . 

In the narrow circle of the first of those' chisses were to be found, 
not indeed combined in any one of the members of it, but variously 
distributed among Jbhem all, qualities of which J can still never think 
without the highest admiration and respect — .such as large capacity of 
mind, literary powers of rare excellence, sound scholarship, indomitable 
energy, mature experience in public alliiirs, and an absolute .'»elf-dovotion 
to the Service. It comjirisecl some men wlio must have risen to emi- 
mmee in any open field . of competition, and who, if born to more 
ample fortunes, might reasonably have aspired to hold the seals of the 
office in which they were serving as subordinates.” 

Becoiving this testimony without the slightest resene or 
hesitation, we merely beg the reader to remember, that it applies 
only to a nanow circle,” a ” very small minority.” Si? James’s 
opinion of another and wider section of the Service will appear 
hereafter. 

Sir G. 0. Lewis states that — • 

“ The large in^ority of clerks arc efficient, and among the superior 
clerks in the more important offices there are persons who, in point of 
ability and knowledge in^ their own subjects, occupy a high position 

but admits that — ^ 
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Thero are indeed, in incxst offices, iaeffioient persons, who ouafhb 
never to have been apjx>inttHl, or ought subsequently to have been 
dismissed.” 

fciir Thomas Redington writes as fbliow^s 

It appears to mo, however, that too uu!av.'-.;riil)le a view of the 
actual Civil Service has been taken in your llt'port ; for although, like 
other profcssion-s, it may contain some who are ‘ unambitious, indo- 
lent,’ or |K‘rhap.s * iiioapable,* yet I should be unwilling to consider 
this as the rule, and to regard competency and efficiency as tho ex- 
ception.” 

"♦Fr. Anderson admits that there is want of energy,'* but is 
of upinion that the same defect exists in many other bodies of 
clerks. 

The observations of Sir A. Y. Spearman are among the most 
definite and thoughtful that have been made on this side of the 
question. He insists, with all the wciglit of his long experience, 
that the indolent, incapable, and sickly are not to be found in (he 
(Jivil Service in larger nurnbA*s than in uny of the open profes- 
sions — that they arc no1?the rule, luit the exoeptiou — that the use 
of the words a large proportion ’’ is a gross exaggeration. 

The words alluded to are in^pefinite, and do not necessarily 
imply that qualities existing in such proportion arc ratluu* the 
rule than the oxecpiit>u, as Wir A, Spearnian would seem to ima- 
gine, 'flic analogy of the <»pen profossitms is j)huisiblo ; but in 
those professions the indf)Jcnt and iiiea]>able ” are certain of 
failure, and getting no employment, can do no positive harm 
whereas such persons in tlic Civil Service ris** side by side with 
the active and intelligent becomes tliereforo necessary to 
stop tliom on the tliresliold, even if they appear in but small 
mimbcTS. Giving, however, to the words of the Reporters their 
widest possible sense, they aro not sti'onger than those of 
many" who aro not otherwise friendly to their views. 

Other gentlemen stand forward as champions of the Service, 
without adding muidi to wluil lias been quoted above, 'fho ac- 
count of the Reporters is stigmatized as being “ overcharged ” and 
iiidiscriminate it is stated that thero is no unusual propoi't ion 
of persons either mentally or physically disqualified, “ that the 
clerks affad officers of the civil departments generally are faithful, 
diligent, and comjieteut; that the public business of ihcse dc- 
partiuouts is well conducted,” and the like ; while it is admitted 
by some that there are “ pariial blots *' in tbo Service, and that 
the Reporters, tholigh somewhat severe, intended to do justice to 
the great talent, industry, and acquirements of many of its 
members.” ^ ^ 

But if the power of extracting amusament from a dull sub- • 
ject be the chief refjuisjte of an advii^r for the public good, 
[Vol. LXlir. Xo CXXIV.l— New Series, Vol. VII. Xo. IL H H 
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Mr. WnddingtoJi must certainly outshine all ciuiipctifors. Wo* 
cannot resist tifiving a portion of liis comments, though his 
opiiiiotis, ri'dured to jdain word's, are included in the ahovo brief 
summary. * 

Alludijj^^ to the assertions of the Koporters as to tlio present 
partia] inflliciency of iIjc Service, he expresses himself as 
follows ; — 

We are told that tliere arc numerous. Konouriihle exceptions to 
tho’^e observations; and then we are somowluit in(K)nsistentIy informed 
that tJiey — that i.s,iho Civil Servaiit.s generally — arc much b^tor than wo 
have a right to ex]K*ct from the system under whielr they are a}>i)ointed 
and promoted. This j>raise, such as it is, will be accepted with gnititudo 
by the ('^ivil servants. To be better than the system uTfd(*r which 
they live, argues great merit in the individuals, and leiids us to hope 
tlial they cannot, generally sjicaking, he the unambitious, the indo- 
lent, ibc incapable per.sons held np to public scorn in the llepovt ; on 
the contrary, if under a sy.stem so .strongly condemned by tlic autliors 
of the lie]>ort, they have shown 1)|emsolves worthy of somotliing 
belter, what might w'c not ('xpect from th^ same individuals under 
and intelligei'4 management ? Wi* are told in the lleport 
that ‘ the prcs(‘nt stale of things eng^mders a leeling of security which 
tends to encourage indolence and^o di* 3 m‘ss the character of the Ser- 
vice;’ that the ' <jyiet and* generally secluded nature of the duties is 
such that they 2 irc unable to ac<{uirc the exj)oricnce of life necessary 
for ilie due deviilopnient of their characters ;* and after a long enume- 
ration of heavy blows and great discouragements, that tliey ju’c so 
tiVHtvjd in matters of promotion a.s ‘ to strengthen in them the inju- 
rious eoiivioiion that their sue<‘e.‘4s dex's not dcpcaid on tludr own exer- 
tions, and that if they work liard it #\'ill not ad\ance them, if they 
waste their tinu* in vtleiicss it wdll not kcej) them buck.* Who would 
notexelaiiu, after this/ Ipsa si cupiet solus, servartiPnon ‘potest hanc 
familinm.’ It not so, however; the result is nokevenin the opinion 
of the Reporters, no disastrous as miglit liave been expected, ^ Men 
almost as bad as could bo found have been selected to ivork under a 
system worse than tbeniselvo.<», juul yet, notwithstanding ‘the great 
and incTcasLiig aetMimulation of public business,* the government has 
been (utnfed on- a ])roeess which, according to the Repoi’t, is impos- 
sible ‘ without the aid of an oflieieut body of permanent officers.* ” 

Mr. Waddington is soin(‘thing of a logician, appareutly, and 
gioes with hifS mind’s eye the following syllogism drawn %ut by 
tlio Reporters : — 

The governnicnt omiiioT. 1.(3 curried on without an efficient 
body of permaneni officers. 

But there is not an efficient body, of permanent officers. 

Therefore, the (iovomment is not carried <m / 

“ A manifest absurdity, ' ones <mv logician, “ fbr it is carried on, 
everybody knows it is, rtobody would for a moment attempt to 
deny it.’' ^ 
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arguments could not deceive the most sn])erfii‘ial roa- 
sonor. A mere child would know that the wrds “ caiuioi be 
earned on wertMiot' used literally. Xo doubt th'» (ioveninuiii 
coaeli jogs on sotnc‘b<»\v or other — as would Mr. Wiiddingtoii’s 
carriage if he had a pair of donkeys lb;- -.inehTs, with Pt?ga‘^us 
to load ; but it may be a son*y tum-out after all. The assertion 
^that tlie f'lerk'', a body, arc ‘'better llian we Inive a right to 
exp(*ct troiii rlie system under wliieh they urc appointed and pro- 
moted, is not inconsistent with the opini<»u tliut luanv of tJuun 
arc* “ tiinriiihitious, indolent, and ineapahle ; ' and as we procc'C'd 
will* Mr. VVaddington’s argfini'uits, we feel that lie gains jjotliing 
by tlie clever juxtaposition of rfjijMreafhy iucousisteut sttiteiiieiits, 
but ratlier tempts us lo exelnini; — 

Va*nnm liabet in eornn, longe fugn ! dununodo risiun 
kJxentiat sihi, non hie euitpiaiii juircet. 

Ft. next heeoine.s our duty to give smdi opini(»ns a** are inor<‘ 
e]o'<(‘ly eorrohovative of the lle])orters‘ vic'wx. • Sirauge to suv. 
they are priiieipally tho^-v* of nn*!! %Nhom we ahovt^ <jUotoil in 
detence the present state of the 8er\ice. Mr. Ib’oinley writes 
us follows ; — # 

The most feeble >oiis in families wbieh have been m> fortunate as to 
obtain an aj)])ointnient, yes, and others too, eitla-r mentally or pb\si- 
eally inea])ji(nlatod. enter tlu* Service. I eould <jUote several instance.-. 
The more able and ambitions rf(’ek tin* open profes.sion.s. 

“ 'Pliere i.s seareely a <1 (‘part men t of tlie g(A ernroent in which yoo 
W'ill not find some ‘ nnamhilious, indolent, ami ineapabh;’ men, who 
have got into tin* ^S^'^vicc\ not 1n‘eaii<e tlicv wi‘re indolent and nnam- 
bitiotis, ))iit heeiui.-«e their ]>areuts and guardiaiTs (‘ould g(»t them oh' 
their hands without the ditlieulty or exjH’iiw* of education. 

“ 'rile heads of departments are much troubh*d with those eh.u'ae- 
ters, and although they are the exceptions, they ai*!:. numerous, .lutl 
never ought to have (*ntered ih(* Service.'’ 

Sir Juine.s Steplien, in some respects the most zealous eh'i 
iihlo opponent of the Ilcport.Ts* opinions, dc^seribes the third son’ 
most tmiueroiis of the classes inU) which he divides ihecltil''*, 
us b<*ing sent straight from sdiool to the public (dlices, ami 
brii^ing with them no greater store of information or matunty 
of mind thnii usually ht*longs lo a boy in the iifth fonn at Kioii, 
Wostiiiinstei’, (»r Ihigby."'^ lie continues 

“ AVhat they so brought they nev,er afterwards increii.<;(;d by any 
private study ; finding themselves engaged in the actual busiuc^.‘< of 


* Wc have ourselves known sewi? admissions of boys who, if they had Ix'cn 
at Rugby, could never Iwve asjdrod to so liigk a pfAition a'» tlnj tilth form — 
iudeovi, wc have known such .'uimissionb to^takc ]>lacc wifimi the last few 

iiiontlis. . ^ 


H II 2 
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life, they asHurntMl tliat their preparation for it was* complete, and (as 
far as 1 can they never afterwards made or attempted any 

mental self-iini»r()venient.’* • 

•Ah to the coustMpieiicns of such a state of things — 

“It would he su])orfluoufi to point out in detail the injurious results 
of such a composition of one of the highest departments ” (the (-olonial- 
oifice,) “ of the State. Among tlic less obvious const ‘qucnces of it wem 
— the necessity it imposed on th'e heads of the office of undci*taking, 
ill their own persons, an amount of labour to which ncitlicr their 
mental nor tlujir bodily powers were really adequate ; the needless and 
very inconvenient inereiise of the numhtTs home upon the clerical list ; 
the frequent transfer of many of their appropriate duties to ill-educated 
and ill-paid supernumeraries ; and the not unfro<iuent occurrence of 
mistakes and ovt'rsights so serious as occasionally to imperil interests 
of high national importance.’* 

'fhose arc not the words of a hasty and sarcastic ])artisau, but 
the \vcll"Wcighed phrases of men who deeply feel the (‘vils tlu'v 
acknowledge. Against siudi e.alni, yet heartfelt and elaborate de- 
scription, neither general stateiiujiits nor the shafts of satire can 
prevail. Evidence similar* to the above might be advanced with 
respect to other offices ; but surely it is unneei'ssa'ry. The obser- 
vation of individual officers of the (hvil Service must be in some 
degree limited to their own dt'partment. We question not tlie 
siueerity or the judgment of Sir A, Y. Spearman, and thost* who 
take his view of the ease; but ne must suppose tlndr sphere of 
action to be confined within etu-taiu limits, and their negalivi' 
and gem'ral statements eauuot he considered a refutation of tin* 
positive and dclinitu nssortions of equally trustworthy offieers. 
Then’ are many such assertioiih — we repeat it — lo be found scat- 
tered through tin* " Ihipevs often expressed in language even 
less complimentary than tho above ; bfit it is enough for the 
present to have shown, that although some public servants are 
worthy of alnu)st unlimited praise, too many on the other hand 
are far below par, and consequently there is abundant room for 
miprovemetit. 

WJuit, flien, arc the means by which the imin'ovemcnt is to bo 
effected ? Tho Ileportcrs are of t)piiuon that it is advisable to 
recruit the Servii’o >Yitli young men, us lieretofore ; first, beeauso 
they may ho expected readily to acquire habits of discipline and 
subordination, wbicli to older persons, hmg guided by their own 
discretion, might prove a stumbling-block ; secondly, because 
very young men can be obtained at a small rate of remum'ration, 
an importmit consideration' when it is remembered that a newly 
enlisted (derk must undergo a course of elementary tmining, 
during which his services are of little value ; thirdly, bceause 
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the temptation to jobbing, and the danger of decidedly iiupvoper 
appointments being made, is also considerably leas." — lieport. p. 0. 

Tlio two reasons .must be iiiUdligiblo to everybody. It 
maybe added that middle-aged men, if attracted by remuneration 
comnieneing at a low rate, would probably be men who have 
failed in some other sphere of action. This may, indeed, be their 
misfortune, not their fault; hut it lies in them to prove it by a 
successful struggle with the outey world, and it is by no means 
incuinbcut on the government to take them upon trust. The 
third observatiou is founded rather on ollicial than on general 
experience ; we sjiall tliercfyre leave it to have its own proper 
weight, the other reasons being guile suilicient to establish the 
ininciple assorted. 

So far no change is suggested, 'fhe remainder, luiwover, of 
the Reporters' scJionie constitutes in itself a bold and coniprelien- 
sivc plan of re-organizution. (billing to mind what luis already 
been said »‘oncerning exi.sting dideeis and their eauses, we shall 
have no dilliculty in perceiving at a glance the rationab^ of most 
of the following proposilious : — • 

1. Patronage should no longer influence original appoint- 

ments ; but they should bti fhade as the result of success in 
a competing literary examination, condin icd by an independent 
central board. ^ 

2. Testimonials to cliaraeter, and eortifieates of health and 
sound eonstitution, should be presented by candidates before they 
are admitted to competition. 

3. A iixed period of probation should follow admission into a 
public office. 

4. Promotion slumld be regulated by merit. 

5. A separate class of clerks should be formed, pensons of 
inferior birth and position to the usual run of govpnmient 
clerks; whose duty it should be to perform the bulk' of the 
routine or mechanivail duties. 

h. Vacant staff appointments sliould be filled by promotion of 
persons of the rank of clerks, in the oflice where tlie vacancy 
oci'urs. If tliis be impracticable, they should be fllled from 
other jpffices ; if this tf)o be found impossible, they shyuld then, 
atid not till then, be offered to strangers. 

7. Civil seiwonts at the commencement of their career, should 
be transferred successively to all tlie different bnim bes of their 
department, that they may become generally conversant with the 
functions of that department. 

The first of these suggestions is by far the most comprehensive, 
and may be said to include an entire system wdthin itself. It 
.concerns the admission of candidates to the civil service. 
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There is no doubt that personal knowledge, wliere possible, is 
the best guide to seleetion. But no imaginable plan eaii enable 
the head ol' a dc^partnient, ovenvorked as he often is, to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of the character and habits of successive 
generations of veiy young men. No one but a schoolmaster has 
time and (opportunity for this : and the government official, un- 
able to judge for liimself, is obliged to depend on the recommen- 
dations of liis friends or political supporters; in other words> to 
oompiy with tlieir importunities) The solicit>mts desire to serve 
fri('nds, not the public : and their friends are best served by 
the advancement of their least comj)etcnt children. There is, 
thend'oro, a 'priori ground for •supposing that the choice will be 
somewhat worse tlian if made blindfold from a ballot-b(^x. On 
balancing the evidence, we have found that the result is precisely 
what ujight have been expected — the drawing of a few brilliant 
prizes, and a somewhat larger number of moderate ones, and tlien 
a dreary waste of blanks. 

The advocates of patronage would dou])tless assert, that tho 
evils of whicli they cannot biU, acknowledge tho existence, are 
due to other causes. We believe tboy are so in part; but let us 
intpiire, what share the system of* patronage has in their pro- 
dtiction. 

Sir James Stephen tells us t^nit his second, or tolerable class 
of dorks, generally owed tbeir appointment to patronage, and 
that the third, or iik)re numerous class, “ who possessed in a low 
degree, and some of them in a degree almost incrtjdibly lo'w, 
either the talents or the habits of men of business, or the 
industry, zeal, or knowledge re(iuircd for the performance of 
their appropriate functions,” were, “ without exc^eplion, men who 
had been npj)ointed to gratify the political, the domestic, or the 
personal feelings of their patrons.” 11 is Mr. Powers opinion^ 
that the faults <d’ the system lie principally in the tirat apjK>int- 
ment.’* Mr. Booth boldly asserts that “ the objects of patrons aret 
generally to pdiii off on the public sei-vice such of tlieir sous and 
nephews as are tit for nothing else.” ‘'The one who is destined 
for the service of tho public, ” says Mr. Ilomiffy, “ is of course the 
weakest, and not the wisest of the brood ; he has less chaiq||De of 
raising liiAsdf by his own exertions in the world, and is accord- 
ingly picked out for a government office. This is%e rule ; there 
are, no doubts exceptions to it, for it does sometimes happen 
that a family is not favoured with an invtilid or a blockhead ; but 
it ia the rule with tliose who havij government mfluence, and tlie 
exceptions to it are fewer than could be wished.” The result, 
clearly traced, is the accession to the public service of a lar^ 
mass of persons lahouringf under “ official indisposition or bodily 
infirmity.*’ ^ 
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Pairouftiye, then, will' not out tbe fmil in uiind or houUh ; 
but hovr is it that exanii nation, already in force in many 
does not nip these dioopiui? tlowers in the bud ? Mr. Koniiliy 
^swers for us, “ tliat deimrimentul examinerB fear the olttuiour ol 
individuals more tluui the sileiit suft’ering of tho nation/’ and 
that iii twelve years^ during which he luis been u membor of 
a board, not one caiididato h4is l)ef‘ii*r(;jcc...jd. 

The testing by exarainjition of ^vend persons for a particular 
natural] Y divides itself into two kinds; standard, tost, or 
lEfinitnum examination^ and competitive, or maximum exami- 
nation. . ^ 

Tho first kind has been practi.'ied during ibo lust few years in 
many of tjie public clepurtmonts. U consists nomiiiaily in the 
Tt^^joction of those \Yho do !tot c«)ine up to a certain stiuidard. 
Hut tho stanibu'd cuimot he so scoiindy and intelligibly tixcil as 
to ensure the rejection of tlie meompetont, if one or two candi- 
dates form the whole body to be examiueij at any given time, nor. 
can it, if conduettHl by persons not espe< jally appointed for that 
puri)ose, hut taken from tlnar regulnr olheial business to perform 
what nutarally iippeju's to them U> bo a eoiniairaiively uniniportant 
duty. Supposing, then, that standard examiiiat iou in itself is good ; 
it sutlers great drawbacks for want of u regularly appointed body to 
can*v it out, and fixed times for perlbnuing it. linder the most 
fiivourublo circunistanco, that is to su\, supposing the examiners 
to be always nieif'of clear judgment, ^trong mind, and sufficient 
knowledge, and the canditlates to Imve no inlcrest, an examina- 
tion so conducted could scarcely muiutuiu a uniform and satis- 
factory standanl; under uc'tual circumMUinces, that is, taking men 
as fliey are, and tlie sys< I'lu of iioiiiiimtion as it now is, tho 
examination has degonenited—so says iho evidence before us — 
into an unnieaiiing form. 

l>et us now consider a system of oxaininiuiou almost in every 
wav the reverse of the* above. A ceutj*al board is formed of eight 
or tw'tdve gentlemen of k]io>vii literary and scion tilie lAfuit, and 
accustomed to tlie work of edfication. Their sole duty during the 
tiiBc that they are employed by the public, is to e^xuraiiie and 
place in order of merit tho first, twenty or thirty (according to the 

J carly average^f vucauciesj of the candidates who come before 
[lein, at a parIRiiW time previously announced; to reject those 
whom they consider decidedly incompetent, and, wc will suppose, 
to gi'ant certificates to all who como betw'een.* Tho highest of 


• Tho division of niwucccssful candidate into corfifitaUHl and absolutely 

rejected is suggested several times in the ** Taj)ers indred, Uie idea is no 
obvkins, that it seeius to follow as a nintter «f coHrse from the rest of tho 
schomo. . 
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these three clivisi(;ns will receive appointments immediately, and 
as (1 matter ol‘ course. The examiners are persons indepehclent 
alike of the clumging government and of the permanent depart- 
ments; their instructions ai*e explicit; their duty is clear and 
(lefinitc ; above all, they are men to whom such duties are the- 
business of life, <ind who cannot therefore undervalue their 
hnportance. 

'riiis is a fair outline of , the machinery proposed by the 
Reporters, for Riling up vacancies in the higher branch o| the' 
vServifO, and a somewhat similar plan is proposed for the lower. 
Tlic same hoard would act, but the^subjects of course would be 
adapted to the class of persons to be examined. It is proposed 
tliat candidates for the higher posts shall be between pie ages of 
nineteen and twenty* live ; and for the lower between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one. 

The higher examination, in the opinion of the Reporters, 
should he a competing Jiterary examination the subjects should 
be general, so as* to secure “ tlie greatest and most varied 
amount of talent for the public service,” and to afford the best 
o])portunities of judging wliich men are best suited to any parti- 
tiular department. Classics mul mathematics, it is said, should 
he the staple, but history, jurispindenco, and political economy, 
modern languages, political and physical geography, should enter. 
The specialties of departments should ^‘probably” be taken into 
account. To write a precis of a set of papers, to show a pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic and bookkeeping should conduce to suc- 
cess, and might he turned to account by appointing the can- 
didates t(i departments in which these acquirements are respec- 
tively most valuable! 

The examination for the lower class’ of appointments is not 
fully drawn out in the Report: These appointments are various in 
their character, their number is not clearly ascertained, ‘nor are 
they as yet satisfactorily classified according to their several 
grades. 

Should the Reporters* scheme, however, be adopted, there 
could be no difficulty in obtaining the returns which would be 
necessary as a preliminary. In the meantime it is suggested 
that the lower examination should l>e local ; aj^ several plans 
are hinted at for the mode of ponducting it. agree with 
the Reporters, that “ the precise axrangemente will require much 
consideration/ but we foresee no ultimate difficulty. 

The question has been raised whether examinations should 
take place whenever vaeancios occur, or at certain stated intervals. 
Tlie Reporters* plans imply the latter course, and it would appear 
to be the only way to ensure a numerous competition, and thus 
afiord a fair choice to the«examiners. 
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The higher examination is to be ‘Mitorary,’' — or we slmuld 
rather say, literary and scientific. A favourite argument against 
such examination is, that it would have exduded Wellington 
from the army, and Nelson from the navy; another, that cram*’ 
may overcome superior talent and even superior diligence. Tt is 
also urged against examination in general, that it cainiot securo 
zeal, patience, a sense of discipline, and a respect for authority, 
qualities Avhich, it is justly observed, are oven more essential to 
tile discharge of the ordinary tfutios of the (?ivil Service 
tlian a rich store of learning or intellectiiMl powers of a high 
character. It is equally certain that examination can be no test 
of moral qualifications. 

Now it is perfectly true that Wellington and N(‘lson did not 
puss an examination previous to entering their respective services, 
und it is extremely likely that they wer(5 not competent to pass 
one. Jiut there cannol be fin.* slightest doubt (hat, had the 
svstem of examinations existed in th»*ir <la 3 % they would 
liave been prepared for it. Incidents in the lives of botli 
lljese heroes show tliat deep and seridus thought was no unusual 
effort to them ; that it was not mere hull-dog courage tlnit mmle 
011(3 the sovereign of the seas, and enabled tlie otlier to overcome 
liim wlio had well-nigh become lord param<)unt of hiUiope. No. 
Tliey could think, and that, too; better than most people ; they 
were not idle, stupid, or rebellious ; they could therefore have 
fitted thoniselvoa for an oxaininatiou had there been one in theu 
time ; and their natural dctt*niiination >'f eluiracter would have 
enabled them to surmount this prolimiiiary ditliculty more easily 


than the geueralitv of youthful aspirants. . , . . 

The danger of mi.stakincf “ cram" l<>r well digested mfonnation 
presents a more serious difficulty. No doubt tho plan of “ 
miug, " or cfctting up results hurriedly and at the last, msteiul of 
allnwlng time for that gradual and steady progre.ss which consti- 
tutes really useful study, will be attempted by many of the'ean- 
didates. But experience teaches how to frame papers wlueli no 
such superficial knowledge eon answer ; and none but a tyro in 
the art of examining would be deceived by tho awkward attempts 
of the ‘i crammed" pupil, which to the full and clear answers of 
tho well-read stmkrit are as the unsteady gait of an infant to the 
stately trend of tK well-trained soldier. 

Ilie fact that •« young man has come up to a high examina- 
tion well prepared, affords a presumption at least that he has 
been obedient, diligent, and steady. Thew qualifications are no 
bad stock in trade to begin life with, and it would be some argu- 
ment in. favour of nomination if that system gave us reason to 
form similar expeoutions. So far the prejmsed system issuMnor 
to*the ol*one ; and it is difficult t6 imagioe by what method the 
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(|ualitit‘s reqiiirod for th(* public service could be moGre clearly 
aacerUiiieil, by that of personal and intimate acquaintance, 

which, as we Jiuve said before, is utterly impracticable. The 
advotratcs of the old system — if, indeed, there are any who would 
wish to maintain it entire — would give us neither erudition nor 
general character ; the Reporters, on the other hand, offer us a 
certain amount’ of knowledge now, and industry, obedience, and 
good moral character in eontjjngent reversion. 

The subject of oxamination has been treated above mej-ely 
with reference to its bearing on the Civil Service. This is its 
most important aspect ; for the i^ervico must not be made a 
voliiclo, perluips to its own disadvantage, for caiTying out objects 
whoso importance is not special to it. It may, however, ho observed, 
that the educational stdicmo is oicpected, if carried out, to have 
a powerful effect on education throughout the country. The 
value of this opinion must depend%‘iitirely on the extent of the 
new iitdd tlirown open. An opinion is entertained in some 
quarters that the sons of the nobility and gentry will be outrun 
in competition by their iiifeiiors, and that the service, will con* 
tract in consequence a lower tout? as to honourable feeling and 
courtesy of manner; but the most experienced, iwid therefore 
most coutpetent men, are of opinion that tliis fear is utterly 
without foundation. TJio Dean of Carlisle, who combintjs the 
expevionec of a • college tutor with that of a schoolmaster, 
writes : — 


^ T feel certain, from my experience of open fellowships and scholar- 
ships at the University, that the highest chisse.s in the country are 
quite ea]jablc of mAintaiiiing their own in any open competition in 
which they may have to contend; and I cannot think that any real 
favour is done to young men of these classes by putting them out of 
the reach of such stimulants to exertion and good conduct as might 
exercise a anost beiielicial effect on their whole character.’* 

j\[r. Thompson, of Trinity College, Cambridge, observes—- 
Certainly my owm expciicuco as tutor of Tnnity, did not lead 
mo to tbc conclusion that the aristocracy enjoy any monopoly 
of right feeling and dtdioaie moral perceptions.” Troiii the com- 
bined testimony of those authorities, it would^appeiu' — First, that 
the aristocracy are uoi likely to be excluded. • Secondly^ that if 
tliey wei’e, tbjyrc would be no reason on that account to dej#pair 
of the character of the Servicfe — conclusions which, as coming 
$:oin practical men, satisfacU:nily dispose of o*bjeetious which are 
founded merely on theory, and whicli are partly drawn from a 
mistaken ‘ estimate of the manner in wliich the service is at 
present composed. « 

In discussing generally the subject of examinalio% we have 
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almost uiicuu'' 0 ‘ioiisly sufteriMl iht’ iclie« of competition to fjlidc 
iiK Thu statunients of J)i\ Tnit and Mr. TJionipson luive ej?peciid 
ruforenou to the latter system* hut tlie arguments <]rawii trr)m 
tjjem must apply iu a minor degna* to any hand fide examination, 
^riiut the present examiimtion does not exi-lu^fe the nnfH, has 
been slujwu by the siaterneiits of Mr ro\»ialey. Sir damea 
iSteplieii, and others, and has been stated in so many words by 
Mr. llomilly. It is, tljcndbre* no hfjfin fide examination, flow 
are we to make ii so ? Tlie Reporters aiisAver, first by aladisli- 
ing the ri^ht of patronage* ; secondly* by siilistiruiing oj)en eoni- 
potiriou for a mere, tost or stgindard ; thirdly, h\ confiding the 
de.iv of examining to an independent c-eiilnd board. 

Tliu disenssion of patronage, frotu which we digressed into 
tlic general snhjcot of examination, is so intiniattdy eoini'cetetl 
with that (»f opi'ti coinpeiitioii* that it is impossible to keop tluan 
entirely distinc^t. If there la', no et)mpeLition* therts mn.st ho 
patronage* siuuo otherwise tJicro wonhl hv no principle hy whieh 
to s»dt^et from among the erow*lof caiididalc''. On tlnuahyr hand, 
few w ho acknowledge the advantages of etanpotition would wish to 
fetter its operation by eonibining it with the antagmnsti(’ sysie»m 
of patronage. In reasoning, tben’fore* eoncerniug tbo snfisfiietory 
estalilisliinent of the former principle, wo must su|/|^osi* that 
tliere is a simultiuieous decline of the latter; and although it 
can no longer he doubted that patronage iniroducos many unlit 
persons into the Civil Service, and is <*o far injurious to the 
cominrinwealtli, yf‘t there are not wanting thoM^ who assert that 
the coatinuaneo of sucli a systq^ii is unavoidable. 

])rincipal aiguiuents einployiMl are these— -Min istuas attach 
great value to the right of nominafion ; and it this right wen* 
taken from them, it would perhaps be impJissiblo U> find men ol 
talent and sufficient forUuio to undertake tliu arduons and eom- 
parativeiv ill-paid duties which fall to the lot of statesmen'. 
Agjun, were the plan i)f the Repoiter.s to be adoptsaK it would, it 
is true, 1x3 u deatb-blow’ to hiicli favouritism as bonofits privat(3 
iutib'ichmls ; but oii the otHer hand, certain, that is to say the 
hcHt educated^ districts might be unjustly favoured by thesy-tciu 
of coinpeiition. It !*< added that her Majc-ily would no hmgiv 
have the power of rew'urding riKTitorious civil servants by 
bestowing appointments on their young relations. 

Sir .lames Stephen attaches- much importarujc to th** first 
argument, and it i.; certainly a plausible one: but Sir dames 
sc#ms to write as if he were angi’y with somebody; one 
naturally mistrusts the judgment of an irritated man. With all 
defereuce to Sir James, we cannot help thinking that proper 
men might be found to fonn a ministry, cfon’Avitlinut the bait of 
patronage* — the more so that patronage*'*? wrll known to have 
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its burdeus as well as its pteasnres; but if the honour of ruling 
a great nation bo not a sufficient inducement to undertalvo the 
necessary labours, rather let us increase fourfold the emoluments 
of offic(3 than siiffer the dearest interests of our country to bo 
imperilled by the selection of improper instruments to work out 
the* detiiils of ministerial designs. 

TJie favouring of the “ best-educated districts,” would certainly 
bo unfair, if the government proposed to give any specified dis- 
trict educational advantages superior to those possessed by its 
neighbours ; but as no such measure is in contemplation, the 
argument falls to tlie ground. •True, circumstances may, for 
a time, give an unaccustomed impetus to the education of 
this or that county, and its inhahitants may be unusually suc- 
cessM ; but the government cannot be held responsible for such 
contingencies any more than for similar differences existing 
between individuals. 

The rewarding of meritorious civil servants by the* promotion 
of tlieii^ sons, offers a pleasing and amiable picture; but like 
many pleasing pictures, it will not bear close inspection. If the 
sons bo not the best men procurable, it is not well to appoint 
tliem. If they should happen to be the best, competition will 
prove it. fit would be impolitic in the State to accept inferior 
services of one* man, in order to reward tlic praiseworthy exertions 
of another ; for it would risk losing more than it had gained. 
If, on the other hand, the candidates he well prepared (and the 
sons of civil servants must have the best opportunities of find- 
ing out what is requisite), there c|n he no complaint of injustice 
or neglect. 

So much for what appear to be fair arguments in favour of 
patronage, and, facto, against competition. We have. perused 

them with attention, and endeavoured to discuss them with due 
respect. But Sir .lames Stephen really astonishes us wlien he 
says that, “Mediocrity and duln^ss, the lot of the vast majority, 
Imve some claims,” and from this undoubted fact jumps to the 
remarkable conclusion that the string should be left to help 
themselves, and patronage should he reserved as the refuge of 
the ** weak and otherwise helpless.”’ 

We have scarcely patience to deal with reasoning such as this. 
Are, then, the people of England so good-natured as to provide 
an asylum for “ mediocrity mid dulness” ? Is it the part of 
governments to portion off any given class from the national 
coffers ? Or if it be, is the Civil Service, of all other hodies*in 
the world, to be chosen as a refuge for the destitute, a mere 
bundle of rushlights smouldering and flickering in a comer, while 
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suns of litovaturo and science blaze ai'ouud ? Are its duticjs no 
mean, its aims so paltry ? The gov(?nimeiii, tlic legislature, the 
nation at large, would wth one voice auswiir, *‘No !’’ , Hui aftm’ 
all. Sir James Stephen deserves our gratitude, fur ho puts us 
on our gu^d. He says plainly. You must notestubllsh a system 
of competitive examination, for by doing vou would exclude 
the weak, the ignorant, the inetfioient, from a body to whoso por- 
manent management are entrusted affairs of tlie most power- 
ful, the most wealthy, the most civili^d, and the most intellectual 
of nations ! 

It is always satisf\>.ctory to kyow how far our antagonist is of 
our **wn opinion. The evidence of a partisan may be c«)loured 
by his partisanship, but tlie admissions of an opponent are not 
open to the same suspicion. Thus Sir James Stephen liecomes 
unintentionally the most powerful advocate of competition versus 
patremage ; for he iirst admits that the service alxiunds with 
persons possessing “ in a low degree’ the necf'ssary ijualihciitions, 
and afterwards informs the l{eport(^*s that they have iiit up6n 
just tlie right plan to exclude sucJi persons from its ranks in 
future. 

Jt has been maintaiiiod, however, that llie kind of leamilig 
and talent obtained woulil not be that most ‘siiitabltj to llio 
re(piirements of the service ; that men wdio have taken a high 
position by examinjition, would possess ae<|nireim‘nts rather 
above than below the average <d’ geiitleim n. and would beeomo 
sullen and disalleoted when they found tiiat for many years they 
were (joudemned to the drudgery of routiiu?. Jt is alst) asserUHl 
that the emoluments- of the service are not suHicieaitly Itigh to 
attract, as the lleporters would wish, the ablest and most ambi- 
tious youth of the country." Mr. Hoinilly adopts this view with 
respoet more especially to the higher el?»«ses, who, he presumes, 
must have better and easier prosp'j«.*ts than the, cavil service, 
guarded at its portals by the Cerberus of competition, (u«i offer ; 
ho concludes that their place will b<? supplied by young men of 
an inferior cbiss, and that tlft^ tone of the service w’ill suffer. 

Inhere are some people wlio stigmatize the lleporters’ sclnunc as 
tbooroticjil and visionary. J^iit those, who sire most pnmc toiiiake 
sueh complaints, are very apt to fall into similar errors them- 
selves. Nothing can be more purely visionary, nothing more 
clem-ly contradicted by Ml practical experience, than the opinion 
that learning and talent are generally impatient of unassuming 
labour, rostlcss, peevish, and refractory. No doubt there are 
such instances ; l)ut it must be remembered th.ut a ti-^M proba- 
tion, which foms part of the Reporters’ scJieme, will give time to 
detect and weed out restless spirits, candidates who 

have passed a good examination, and their own strength. 
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Will be able, il‘ dissatisfietl, after a fair trial, to betake tlioiriselvcs, 
■while btill youii<|(, to other inodes of life more suited to their 
tnste^. In fact, (lisappoijiUid aspirants will be in n much better 
position tlian at present, when young men who have been pre- 
pared (?) for the civil service^ are too often fit for notliing else.* 
It is not apprehended, however, that voluntary or compulsory 
\Yithdra\vjil from the service fi*om the above* causes woiihl be 
frequent; but tbe Reporters have anticipated the ohjc(*lion;^ 
indeed, certain portions of^hoir stdieme arc especially directed 
towanls the encouraging of- superior industry and’ capacity, hy 
plaeiitg more rapid advaneenienttand higher prizes within llieir 
reach. 

lUit before (piitting tlie subject of competition, -we must add 
such general observations as lend to bring it in contrast witli 
tlie method of standard examination. It has generally bt‘en 
found impossible, so say our scliolastic authorititvs, to ensurc 3 
fairness on the part of voting men subjected to a standard exa- 
iirfnntion : whereas in cxantlnations by ec unpet ition there is no 
such ditliculty. In the latter case a s(‘use of individual justice 
condemns the dishon(‘st practice of prompting : for it is felt that 
till) delinqiKuit is raising himself at the ex])enso (d* his compe- 
titors, and ids (Conduct is universally reprohated. (Joiiipetition, 
then, is a bar to this kind (d‘ (raud, which is almost unavoidahlo 
in c.xandiiations of oompetcney.f 

Again ; no one who knows the Universities of Oxford, (7am- 
hridgo, Ixnidou, &c., doubts for a moment the integrity of exa- 
miners ; hut in<jn of experience know' that thfj standard of 
examinations is apt to (hueriornte, nuless held up by the system 
of coinpelilioti. * If the ordinary degree of Oxford or (’ambridge 
is cousiiitueil a tidng of some value, it is not s(dely from tlio 
absolute ewidence it alfoi'ds, but from the ct>ntiug(‘ucy it suggests 
of scuncthing higher, 'llie tripos ut (’’ombridgo, and the (doss-- 
lists ttt. Oxford, have given the* university dcgn?c its present unde- 


* This is no cxaggcrntlon. A icaracd ''hicban was onc(* aihnitted to ibe 
service who could nut nainherlhc leaves of a book higher than 10! (Papers). 
Ill some oilieos tilings ore said to Im' improving; but as long as there is no 
iixiui Uielhuct, much must depend on chance, Witliin the last few' weeks such 
spelling was seen at one of the oQicesas caused the worthy staff officer at the 
head of it to lift up liis hands with a lueaning too deep for words to express 1 

f Some years ago, wlieii arithmetic and Euclid Papers were introduced at 
Oxford into the “ Liltle-go” examination, the pi*evalenoe of "cribbing,” as it 
is ealled, by means of fiygiucnts of the text of £uclid,*aud "keys” to Colcnso, 
siuTeptitimisly ^sed fixJm hand to hand, was. so glaringly evident, that the 
cxaimners felt imligcd to give many of the men a second Antlnnctic paper, and 
to cause each of the srispeeteJ ones to npeat, tivd we, one of the propositions 
of Euclid, which he htui |ttevir»usly written out. This "shibboleth” proved 
fatal to many who had already begun to sing, ** lo Pican !** 
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niablc ])reistigo. Hall* a contury has not .elapsed the Oxford 

class scliools wort) first instimiod; yet wiihia that period they ’ 
have to Itlngland many of her gwjatest statesmen.' The 

late Sir llobert Peel was tlio first to obtain the rare distinction of 
a ‘^double first;" the late Ohaiiceijor of the KxehcMpier foUowod 
in liis fo('>tst{?ps, and his successor. Sir (ieonr*^ ^\;mt;wAll 
also obtained high university distinction. In almost every walk 
of lile similar insUinecs might be pmnted out. Yet, in die face 
of sueli patent liw' ts, tlierc arc siiU^t*rM>ns wlio would have na 
believe that a yoiitli of study unfits us for a manhood (»f aetion. 
The notion is not new. ( -liaucipr wtoU;, — 

“The wisest clerks juv jiot the ui'^csl ineii.’* 

True, disconiiijg bard, wlnm blows w<to rife, wid learning was 
held of little uoeouul towards the carrying (»u of the world s busi- 
ness, and when he wlio would study hut a little must speml luilf 
ti lifetime in the eolh'e.tiou of materials. At such a lime 

it was not likely that men <»f action slanild he men of learning 
also. 13m niutaHtttr, ct non matamurC be wlio now 

enters ujaui his Tuaiily <*mvei without learning, finds liiinsolf 
behind tlie rest of the world, aiul must \Nork up s<»oner or lafiir, 
or be dislane.(‘d in the raee of life. “ Well-read man" is mov no 
sYiionyme for “ hook-worm;" a youth of study is the recognised 
])re])aration for a inanluaid of priiclieal aeiiMty. 

If any further testininny is needed to show tlio t^dvaiimges 
of eompetilioi), it is to be fomid in the (»pinions of thoj^e who 
have tried it in tlieir o\Nn sphel^• of aetion, er seen it adopted 
with bonefieial results ehewheiv. Among* thcM; «re t^-olouel 
laurom, Mr. .l(5hn Wood, Mr. IV.irv (.'ole, anti Mr. (JJiadwiek, 
Avlio have seen the partial wt>rking oi th»* system in. Ireland^ 
l^ngJanil and .h’rane.e, and, fnun the iaels before tliem, pnslict 
the l)a]ij)iest results from its general adoption. 'I’he measure 
hailed with esp(‘eial delight by all who tire connected 
Avith Trelami, fin* it is ho[MHl that tli(‘ proapact of self-earned 
eompelenot' and po>iiimi aWII do mucli towards emamraging tlio 
spirit of aetivity and self-reliance, the wuni of which has long 
l;een tin' bane of that unforiuiiau^ i-ountry'. 

Tlie iieeessily of establishing an independent central boaul i.s 
j vident from a etm.siiloration of the facts above mt.-ntioned rela-' 
live lo the inefficiency of departmental examinailon'. There 
could bo no difficulty in obtaining oxamiiieYs ; for, jmlting other 
literary boilies out the qui^stion for the moment, Oxford and 
(’ambridge teem with men undeniably competent, and certain to 
he rigidly impartial. Some nile, hovfever, should lx made, with 
a view to prevent the board from having a^majoriiy of genUemon 
connected Avitli Oxlbrd, Cambridge, or anyone place of ^ucation. 
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Jllxperieiac(} sLows that in matters of education, as in others, 
fashion and prejudice invariably accompany limited views. The 
same gentlemen who freely bestow the emoluments of college 
foundations on those who possess one recognised kind pf know- 
ledge, wliile they almost entirely refuse them to* the votjiries of 
anotlier, are very likely to fall into similar errors in the conduct 
of the examination now under consideration. But mix .judi- 
ciously the distinguished sons of Oxford, Ciimbridge, and other 
universities, and there will Wa no danger of an undue preponder- 
ance being given to any favourite study. 

Again, tlie board might contract narrow views, and prejudices 
peculiar to itself, if its members *wero appointed for life. The 
certainty of an income,* and tlio consequent absence of induce- 
ments to continued private study, would act upon Xhc examiners 
as upon oUier persons similarly situjitpd, and it is more than pro- 
bable that a body so appointed would fail to keep up witli the 
march of intelle(}t and advancement, and would fall a little behind 
the standard of the literary and scientilic world without. Such a 
consequence W'ould do much towards neutralising the bcneticial 
effects of open competition ; and it would be better, therefore, 
that each examiner should bo appointed for a term of years. 
Suppose now that there an^ three examiners for each school," 
that is, for each subject or set of subjects: 

That A has been appointed in 1860 for 8 yetirs 
. B „ 1861 

. 0 . „ 18G2 „ 

At tlio expiration of tlH3 year 1862, A goes out, and a now ex- 
aminer is appointed in his place, wlio will be instructed in the 
routine of his dudes by the ex|jprienced o/Kcors B and C, will be 
restrained by them ^Vora making sweeping changes or fantastic? 
innovations, and, the same time, coming fresh and vigorous 
■ from the outer world, will infuse now life and energy into his 
colleagues. The number, three, ’would have the obvious advan- 
tages of precludiiig the possibility of the examiners being exactly 
divided on any point, autt ot ensuring, in any doubtful question 
respecting change, tw<^ old examiners to one new one, a propor- 
tion \vbich would be a bar to hasty alterations, but would not be 
so unequal as to deprive tlie new comer of his legitimate in- 
fluence. 

The number of the board must depend entirely on the amount 
of work to be done; and until this is clearly .ascertained, it is 
impossible to enter fully .on the subjdbt. With regard, however, 
to the higher appointments, we •shall ‘make a few observations, 
founded on the data before us. Mr. Murdoch (Papers, p. 296) 
calculates that die vacancies are about twenty-six in a year. We 
do not pledge oursclveg to this exact number, but the machinery 
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we sliall describe would be sufiioieut for moxo tiban double the 
amount. Ad(^pting Mr. Jowetta Bupposition, tliat candidates 
would be to viicuncies in the rdtio of eight to one, we have tui 
aggregate of rather more than two hundred for each yearly exa- 
mination. A period of a month would be sulBeient for the 
examination of a much larger number, however comprehenaive 
the f cbotno adopted. And OOOZ. would amply remunerato an 
examiner for a inontU's Work in throng vacation. Some econo- 
mists may lliink this sum too larg®; but it must be romtsmbered 
that quality, not quantity, is required, and it is esMcntially neces- 
sary to procure tlm best article, even at the risk of paying a linJe 
more than its actual market- vfUue. Huppose four schools *to bo 
established, the aggregate remuneration of the examiners would 
be !30()0{. per annum, a sum wliich the nation would not grudge 
to expend in such a cause. 

The interest of an original outlay for providing a convenient 
building, and the incidental expenses of servants, stationery, and 
writing, might be partly defrayed by a. small liead money (say 11.) 
demanded from candidates before exannination. Considering that 
the building would be closed during eleven months out of the 
twelve, the current expenses must bo very trifling. All nocessory 
writing might bo done* by a single copying clerk; and, unless 
money were Inttered away from more (jarelessness or wasted on 
empty show, the whole machinery need not f‘ost the country 
more than 4000Z. per annum. It need hardly be said that such 
results as the llepprters anticipate would justify even a larger 
outlay. 

It has been suggested tliat the epeaminers should have at their 
head an officer of the rank of privy councillor, and that the 
board might be made usoful in the awarding of good service 
pjimsions and honorary distinctions; and it would appear {Report, 
p. *^1) that in some way, not very clearly explained, the same body 
are expected to have something to do with promotions. It is 
difficult to imagine why a body of officers oliosen for' the express 
purpose of examining and placing in order of merit the candidates 
for original admittance should be directed, in addition, to perform 
miscellaneous duties of a totally different character. It is not 
pretended that officers who have once been admitted to the 
service ought, to be subjected to any fresh exiimination as a con- 
dition to ordinary promotion or to receiving a staff appointment. 
Tlie duties of an examining board, therefore, should end with the 
aiiuounoement which qualifies candidates to bo admitted. It is 
out of the question that a board of mere oxauiinofs should 
become something else besides, and it is equally out of the 
question that the same board should composed partly of 
examiners and partly of officers having Antius separate from and 

[Vol LXIU. No. CXXrv;]— New Sbbuss, Vol MIL No. IL 1 1 
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superior to that oi' prclimiiiaiy examination. In a word, if these 
matters arc to come under the oogniaance of a board, it should 
bo aa entirely ciistinot one from that of exaBiiuers, and it would 
appear luost natural that it should be composed of the permanent 
heads of departments, of whom a certain limited number might 
be held to form a quorum. 

Should the duties of the examiners be confined to examination, 
as wo suggest, there is no re^on why on officer of tlje rank of 
privy councillor, or indeed wBy any officer at all, should be at 
their head. On the contrary, it is difficult to imagine how any 
one examiner can be placed even npmiiially .alcove his colleagues 
without a risk of his influencing iiucondciously tlia exprchsioii of 
opinions which should he perfectly free and unbiassed. 

The subject of examination for tiie lower appointments cannot* 
bo satisfactorily considered, since the number and nature of such 
appointments is not yet accurately known. For the higher cliiss 
of appointments Mr. Jowett has proposed the following scheme* 
{Reports p. 28 ) • 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Olaar^l 

liltmture. 

Matbemfttica, with 
Practioal Applica- 
tlnn», and 
Nataml Science. 

Political Rconomy, 
Law, 

Moral Fhiloiophy. 

Motlera Languages, 
and Modem 
History, ineludinK 
lutemational Law. 


The principal ndes proposed for conductinj^ tlie examination 
are, tliat each candidate should pass iu two sclmols, and none in 
more than two, that the paper work of each vsehool should last 
throe days, and that each candidate should be examined viva voce 
for one hour in any s<.*hool at his option. 

Before, however, presenting hiniscJi' for examination in the 
schools every candidate should pass au examination of competency 
in Uie aubjocts which Mr. Jowett* lias enmnerated in the following 
words: “ To write fast and neatly, a thorough knowledge of 
arithnierio and book-keeping, and EnglisJi composition.*' The 
examination on these subjects should last ,one day. 

It nowh^ appears Uiat* tlie Reporters intend to recommend 
Mr. Jowett’s sehejuo in its integrity. But they recommend a 
literary examination, and allude to its being probably” advisable 
to tost candidates to some extent as to the specialities of depart- 
ments. They also desire that the examination should be as 
general and comprehensivo ,as possible. 

We have no doubt tl^at the latitude suggested as to age of 
admission would enable the senrico to obtain, by such on exami- 
nation os the Reporters ^ggost, a sufficient number of competent 
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meu; but the sharpness of oof&petidoa irould probably render the 
average age of tidtnis«(ion rather higher than at ^present. This, 
however, might be obviated by special regiilatiokis, or might not 
be oontudoTf^ a bar to the aaefiilness of the »cbeme; and wo 
believe that, in either case, the suggestions of thie Heportors xhay 
he carried out witiiout difficulty. But wa ore at a loss to 
imagine bow a thorough knowledge ox arithiaetic and book- 
keeping," together with the possession of several other qualifica* 
tions, cm be tested, as Mr. dovj'btt expects, by a sin^e days 
examination. 

Such a cornmettcemcnt (fi»r this ])ortion of the examination 
oome«i«first in the Report) arguos ill for the trentment of the 
iiighcr rtud more nn}>ortant port of the examination. No fault ie 
to be found with tho first school, but the Hecioud is really de 
omnibus rebus et quibrii^dam aliis." 'I'here ani no loss than four 
classes of sciences comprised within its niagnitiecnt range- 
first, mathematica, pure and mixed; next, the practical applica- 
tions of mathematics, which must include engineering, practical 
mensuration, navigation, See . ; thirdly, the s^deiices usually com- 
prehended under the title of natural history, as zoology, botany, 
geology, and the like; fourtlily, the whole range of experimental 
science. 

Really, Mr. Jowett must licuro written tliis part of Ms letter in 
a great hurry. The t}>ird and fourth schools are equally unprac- 
tical, tho subjects proposed being so veduminous that notliiug but 
the most contemptible smattering could bo expected. 

We believe, ns we have said alrcnwly, that the Reporters’ scheme 
can be curried out, though not exactly in thg manner suggested 
by Mr. Joweft. The object of the examination is to obtain 
teachable youths, not ready-made clerks. To do this, it is ne- 
cessary to go into the open market, and to select those who 
are best up in the usual subjects of education. It is not to be 
expected tliat the throwing open of the civil service should at 
once^mould the education of the country according * to its own 
scale of requirements. The Universities must necessarily have a 
wider infiuence, and must still bo the pole-star which will give 
the direction to school pursuits.' On the other hand, it may 
bo taken as a rule, that attempts to instruct hoys for special 
puiposes, apart from their sckoolfeUows and equals, almost 
always fail, and tend to convert a steady working boy into 
9 a useless drone, neglectful of the usual branches of education, 
and without that earnest application to special Hubjects which 
might supply their place in the cultivation of the mind. 

It seems clear, tli^, that an o»pen examination should be so 
planned as to accept education, m therein, uh it is; and Mr. 
Jowett no doubt intends to act on this pnnoiple, but he has faded 

iifi 
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to suggest practical measures, since he makes three of his schools 
comprelicnsivo “ beyond all reasonable compass/* We have no 
fault to find with the proposed number of schools. The first 
wonid naturally bo the classical, since the study of ancient lan- 
guages preponderates in our schools and universities. The 
secund school would be that of mathemadcs (pure and mixed) 
the fiinonnt of knowledge of Practical Applications and Natural 
Science ’ to be demanded, heiM within, such reasonable limits as 
will not discourage candidates^om attempting to acquire it; tlie 
third might be as it is, minus moral philosophy, and limited 
as to law; and the fourth might h# described as follows: “Any 
two of the following modem languages;** (here should* follow 
a list, not including, as^fr. Waddington playfully Suggests, the 
Welsh and Irish), “ and the History of Europe since the Peace 
of Utrecht/' 

Tliis plan is not put forward as necessarily the best; in fact, 
wo believe that tliC filling up of the examinational scheme might 
very safely be left to the Beard. But we desired to show, and wo 
believe we have shown, that the Eeporters’ general suggestions 
may be carried out, and are not open to the objections which 
would attend the adoption of Mr. Jowett's scheme. 

The suggestions of Mr, Jowett with respect. to a preliminary 
examination ace good ; such a test would weed out many incom- 
petent cfindidates, and save much time and trouble. On one 
point, however,* we would venture a few remarks. A knowledge 
of book-keeping is a great desideratum, and the prevalent neglect 
of this subject has been found a source of much inconvenience in 
offices of account; necessitating among otlier things the system of 
chock and counter- check, which* has been a fruitful cause of the 
so-called “ official delays.” It is, however, merely a mechanical 
art ; the knowledge of it is beneficial only in proportion as tlic 
art itself is practically useful, n^d therefore tlicre would be no 
advantage in making it a test for admission into offices in which 
it does not come into play. Wc should suggest^ that for ‘^%rith- 
metio and bookkeeping” any candidate should be allowed to sub- 
stitute at pleasure some other speciality ; as, for instance, one 
modem Iwgnage with which residence abroad or other circum- 
stances might have enabled liim to b^ome acquainted. A list of 
such npeeialities might be drawn up, calculated to meet the re- 
qiiirementft of particular offices ; and some, facility would thus bo 
afforded for deciding the ultimate destination of successful, can-* 
didates. 

Mr. Jowett's scheme, thus amended, would insure the appoint- 
ment of young men whose intelleots had not been allowed to lie 
fallow. This is the grfat object to be desired. Speaking gene- 
rally, the apecialitiearoMeporUnenU axe best learned witliiu their 
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walls ; and even if it wore not so, we could not expect to oVtaiu 
clerks thoroughly fitted for tlieir duties at first storting, without 
relinquishing the custom of appointing persons in ©airly youth ; 
a change which, for reasons alr^y explained^ would be attended 
with great disadvantages. 

Til addition to the presumption of good character and studious 
imbiis afforded by success in exaniiuauorK it is propo.sed that 
gentlemen should be required to prwduco testimonials p)*evioijia to 
their being admitted to candida(!^ship. The recklossnosa whh 
whicli such documents are too often given, is urged agtvin and 
again as a sufficient reason f#r dispensing with thent altogether, 
li is, however, acknowledged that glaring oases of bad charactor 
would be e:TOluded even by means of such U'stimonials as are 
generally given ; they are therefore not entirely useless, and 
Mr. Jowutt offers some valuable suggestions for increasing thoir 
efficiency. 

“ I would propose,*’ lie says, 

“ 1 . 'riiat the candidate should give notice (as in the case of orders) 
of his intention to offer himself, at least threcj months before the 
examination. 

“ 2. That he should at the same time send paiws, comprising a 
cortitioate of his birth and baptism, with a precise statement of all the * 
places of his education, whether at school or college, together with 
testiniouials of his conduct for two years previouslv from the head of 
the school or college iu which he was last, a pupil, and also a abate- 
ment of his present occupation and residence. 

3. That he should give reforencca : 

1. To a medical man. 

‘ 2. To a- magi.stratc ; or, in case of inferior situations, to two 
respectable householders. 

3. To a clergyman, or dissenting minister. 

To all of whom carefully drawn questions respecting the candi- 
date, iu the form of an insurance paper, should be submitted ; the 
aniKvorri to bo confidential. * To prevent the possible foiifj^y of a clu^ 
■racterj an mde})endent letter ini^lit be sent to *a clergy%n or magis- 
trate in the district, with the view of lus certifying to the existence 
and respectability of the retereuoes.*' 

The adoption of these suggestfons, founded upon the onlinary 
custom of Insurance Societies, would, no doubt, much increase 
the value of testimonials. Some slight alterations, however, are 
wanted, to make the scheme practicai. For instance, it cannot 
be the wish of Miv Jowett to exclude from the service those who 
have not been at school or college. Nor would he, perhaps, on 
mature reflection, think it particularly useful that a testimonial 
paper should be filled up by gentlemen answering to so vogue a 
description as clergyman or dissenflng minister.” In the 
main, however, the plan suggested Beemetfeasible, and certificates 
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tJnis wonW nfibrd at leaat an equal tef^timofty to that 

which the advocates of patronage attribute to their favourite 
«vsU'm. Mat the proposed regulation, that the rejection should 
be ab^olntf, and without reasons; whetlier it took place on 
medical or moral grounds would remain uncertain," would, if 
adopted, give to the Board somewhat the air qf a secret tribunal. 
;No doubt, the rejection should be absolute and unquestioned ; the 
doiiivpd power of the Board slKmld be subject to no attacks from 
without: b?it it would be only^air to inform the rejected candi- 
date that his testimonials to character, or his certiticates of 
liedtli, as the case might be, had fiot satisfied the Board. Jt 
would be a grievous thing that a young man rejected us being of 
a weakly constitution, should labour under the ii%iUation of 
having been considen.-d ineligible on the ground of immoral 
character or want of integrity ; and it would be hard to exclude 
sucli a (Mmdidnte from all future examinations, since tlie health 
which is precarious at the age nineteen is often strong and 
vigorous at that of twenty-live. Rejection on moral grounds 
should of course be final. 

A suggestion of the Rev. Cl. H. Liddell, Ilend-master of West- 
minster School, may* be added with advantage to those of 
Air. Jowou: — 

A rcgiiJter might be kept of the names of all accqitcd candidates, 
with an abstract of the cbai’actcra given them, and the names of the 
schoolnia.stors, clergymen^ or others, who gave the testimonials. If 
any Mu-h 1 estimonials proved false, or even evasive, the testifier might 
bo in(‘onii«>il that his ccitilicute would not l)e accepted hereafter, or 
only accepted with reserve, according to the amount of his falsifica- 
tion, Jnd to a schoofmaster such a not ijt cation from a public officer 
would he a Acovy blow.'* 

The nex t sidVguard suggested is that of probation. It may be 
urged against tliis plan, that it has been already triiod in most 
offices without success ; and on the other hand, that it would, •if 
successful, distroy the credit of the examiners. The latter argu- 
zaent i» easily disposed of. The object of probation would be to 
lest precisely those qualiticH which cannot he ascertaiDed by ex- 
lunination ; as zeal, punchiolity, docility, and a willingness to 
bestow all the possible pains on work of any kind, however nnin- 
Ceresting. liejection tdter probation would argue a wivnt of such 
qualities only^ and would cast no slur on Arsons who had not 
pronounceti an opinion concerning them* 

The other objection is more startlmg. Mr. Rorailly tells ns 
that the system oS probation has never been sincerely acted upon 
within his range- of experience. There is other evidence to a 
similar effect in the pi^^rs," but the testimony of one person is 
sufficient for our parp06%l>€ing enough to show that the evil exists 
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extensively. It is difficult to propose ftiiy Aaedy of certain effi- 
cacy, for the persons who are in fault are too higlvto be easily 
reached, liut it must be remembered, that the power of proba- 
ti(m has not been tried in combination with the other features of 
the proposed scheme ; and that officers who ImaiUte to dismiss 
youn^r men appointeil on no definite grounds, and who are often 
the proteges of their politick superiors, miglit reasonably be ex- 
pected to reject, for asoertained wftnbof merit, piU^sons lulmitt^ on 
the supposi{i(»ii tlmt they possi^sed it. Under the existing 
anan^'eiiients, patronage reigns triumphant^ an»l keeps probation 
in awe ; hut if the, proposed plans be adopted, the power of dis- 
:»rissal will reside in ][>er8ons perfectly independent cif those to 
whom the candidates owe their admission, and neither timidity 
nor excess of respect will be likely U> interfere with its due exer- 
cise. It is probable, then, that probation would become practical, 
if lulopted in connexion with the n^st of the heportors' scheme; 
and in this expect ation it. ought m any rate to have a fair trial. 

The manner of selecting young men for tliot'ivil Scrvic.eis now 
complete. Tcstinumials will give at least as g»>od warranty for 
the ohijriicter of the candidates as any oilier method that could 
bo doNisod; an examination wiU u>Ht their general information, 
and a ]>erio(l of probation will show whether they arc or are not 
fitted for tlie special duties assigned to them. Little, apparently, 
remains to be desLred; but there is an objection very generally 
made by those who deem the plan unpractical, and it i» on© whiob 
must bo fairly met, for otherwise it cuts the ground from under 
the Reporters' feet. 'J’he ablest and most ambitious youth of 
the country/' avo are told, will not bo attrfuited by such pruapeots 
as the Civil Seiwice holds forth, and therefore* the elaborate plan© 
above detailed will fail to attain their avowed object. • 

I L is idle to cavil about mere words ; it is iteedless to inquire 
whether the candidates selected will actually and completely come 
nf to the above flattering d<'8cription. The question to be c;on- 
sidorod is simply tiiis ; shall we get a more eflioidik set of men, 
upon the whole, than we have hitherto had ? Are the prospects 
held fojrth by tlio Civil Service suificienUiy brilliant to give the 
examiners a fair choice of candidates ? 

Those who maintain the contrary, will remind us that the 
salary of a clerk usually begins at 90L per annum ; that his in- 
come during tber first twenty years of nis services averages not 
more than kftOl. per annum; that he will be fifty years old before 
he gets 5501. ; and a sexagenarian by the time that he comes 
into the annud receipt of lOOOL Such is the description of Bit 
James Stephen and others. It may also be urged that the service 
is deficient in other as well as pecuniary attractions ; that it 
affords no scope for the exercise of aml^ition or origiuaiity ; that 
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it ofi<.‘r8 a dreary of obscure and subordinate laboui*, and 

attributes to the superior oificer much that would othoiwise 
redoufid to Ihe credit and fame of tlio subaltem. How dilferent 
from l)ie bar, the church, and the medical profession, in all of 
which tJic highest prizes of fortune are attainable ; wliile in two 
out of the tliroe there are honors to be gained which might well 
siitisfy I lie most exacting ambition! Will the wrangler and first- 
class man be conUuit to accept the mediocrity and monotony 
i>t‘ tlio former life, while tlic vag«e but brilliant hopes of the latter 
lie open before him V 

Perliaps not ; but it is not uet^ssary that, all civil servants 
should be either wranglers or first-classmen. All, however, will 
ho steady, well-informed, and efficient clerks. With regiu’d to 
the amount of encouragement Jiov; ottered, it is to be observed 
that the income of civil servants, though limited, is certain; that 
it affords a resource to those who have no private property, and 
cannot afford, to wait for the higher kind of legal or nm‘dieal 
practice ; and that at a certain age the civil servant is allowed to 
vetive from labour without much, perhaps without any, diittinutioii 

income. Or should the .seetls of disease, lying, liiddeu within 
him, break forth unexpectedly, and incaf acitutc iiim for future 
exertion, a competence, or at least a maintenance,, is ensured to 
him by the regulations of tlie service. The scale of rcnuiueratioii 
described by Sir James Stephen js a fair spi'oimcn ; for though 
in some offices the salaiy reaches a higher culminating point, m 
reraiuhe^ ilwxo are others whore it docs not gu so higli. But if 
the pay is moderate, the labour is moderate too ; six or eight 
hoiu*s a day are no extraordinary demand on the bodily or mental 
powers ; and such period^ of employment leaves the intellect 
still fresh ^'nough to bestow’ some attention on the pursuits of 
literature, or a<lmiration on the triumphs of art. 

Tliis is the bright side of the picture * these are the advantages 
possessed by the Civil Service, as contrasted with the o]]#n 
professions jj^dvant ages which have proved sufficient to atti’aot 
a eerttiin pruportiou of able men — such is the testimony of those 
who arc opposed, and also of those who are friendly, to tlie 
sch^e. tlien may be expected when Uio separation of 

mcohamcal from intellectuHl labour, the rule of promotion by 
merit, and the systematic bestowal of staff sj^ppointments on able 
men olteady in the service, shall have opened tp. energetic, civil 
sen' ants a career more lucrative at its commencement, more rapid 
in its progress, and more brilliant at its close, than Uiat which has 
hitherto fallen to their lot? 

The Beporters desire that gentlemen admitted to the service 
should be employed from tlie first on work suited to their 
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acquirements and cai)afity;* in other words, that they should not 
languish for .ten or fifteen years in the expectation of employment 
which should call fortli their higher faculties, wliilo they are 
. actually engaged in copying and registering letters, or other work 
equally mechanical. Such a change is highly desirable, ami 
nlthougli the rest of the scheme might pt:r‘ubly he carried out 
even without it, the proposition commends itself at once to the 
reason of reflecting persons. A barrister may labour at »tli 0 
“ diggings," a high-mettled charged may draw a baggage wnggefn, 
and they may perform these duties very well, \)nt wo sliould 
certainly prefer to see them in^re congeniaUy ein])loyed. 

To efiect this change, it is proposed to form a class of “ Sup- 
plementary Clerks,” wliose dntibs should be chiefly of a mecha- 
nical kind. It has been suggested elsewhere, that tliis class of 
officers should be organized into a separate doparUneiit, but that 
would involve much unnecessary expense. Moreover, it is o!c*ar 
that books and papers containing important and often confidential 
matter, should not be carried to and fro in the streets of Londou, 
and exposed to the risk of damage from the carelessness, curiosity, 
or maliire of the messengers. It appears advisable, then, that 
supplementary clerks should be appointed within each office, and 
the passing of Mr. tfowett’s preliminary examination (which might, 
perhaps, in this ease, bo coinpcfllive) would boa sufficient test of 
their fitness. The salary of such officers might rise from SOL to 
250J. or flOOi, per annum — a rate of payiiumt suflicient to attract 
many persons of tJio class of merchants’ and accountants’ clerks, 
w'ho would be more suited t() the duties required, than young men 
educated at public schools or universities. It would perliaps be 
well to extend the limits of age as to this branch Of the service, 
for the most valuable supplementary clerks who could bo obtained 
would he persons who had already acquired habits of office 
routine. • 

It lias been suggested that the salary of the " intellectiiar' 
branch of the service should begin at the point where that of tlie 

mechanicar' part ends. Tlic saving of time and money, con- 
sequent on employing tried men of an inferior class, os above do- 
scribed, would no doubt be sufficient to render possible some 
increase in the commencing salaries of ‘ the higher kind of clerks, 
witliout throwing any ndditronal burden on the public, and the 
attractions of lire service would be greatly improved by the 
change. 

Tho‘ principle which generally guides, promotion at present, is 
that of seniority; it is certainly a plausible one, and decidedly 

* Or “Upon,mtclIectual work suited to the education they have received, 
as well as upon a certain amount of mechanical Utaffcrdl^urihcote ; 

Fajpert, 438. 
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preferable t<> tJio exercise oi lavoritisin. A third plan^ however, 

18 ol>\ iou>Iy superior to eitlior of these, that oue cannot help 
woinferin/Lf why it is not universaliy adopted. It is that of pro- 
motion by merit. The only objections to be made to its adoption 
in the Civil Service are, tliat in tlio absence of facilities for dis- 
tiaguisiiing between almost equal degrees of efficiency, it would 
bctiomc. ill eflect, promotion by favour ; and that, on the other 
liiiud, if tiio principle were fairly carried out, it would be a fruitful 
MMirco of diBcoutcjiit, and would, in fact, render the whole service 
sullen and disaifeoted. 

'J'ho latter result would, doubtless, follow the sudden intro* 
(iuction of the system amon^ officers who had been led to expect 
that inrroased income and higlier position would necessarily come 
with manhood and grey hairs. Wo trust that under a fixed and 
rational system of original appointment, all officers would be 
worthy of promotion. iStiU the best must be raised first ; the 
public cannot all'ord to pay more for an inferior tluui for a better 
ariiele; nor is it sutisiied that its highest interests should be 
placed in the hands of any persons but tho most competent who 
can be had. Tho abstract truth of these assertions will , readily 
be admitted ; and on tho other hatid, those who enter the service 
with tlie knowledge that promotion by merit will be tho rulo in 
future, will have no rensOn to coUploin if that rule i» exercised to 
tlhdr otvn disadvantage. But there is no such rulo in the church, 
at tliii bur, in medicine, in the army or navy.” UnJiappily not ; and 
tlie public have but tot) often seen tho evil working of other 
ayst.eiiis. But the non-existence of the system in one pliux% alfords 
no urgument against itvS introduction in anotlier. Why are not 
livings given to the best men ? because the patrons prefer giving 
tliejn U) iluir relations. Why are the more skilful phyt^uinus too 
often uiisiuccssful ? because unfortunately tho public have no 
ready means of ascorUuuiiig their qualifications, and are frequently 
guided by fashion or caprice. An act of parliament cannot send 
clients lo a Uwyi r, or })atients to a physician. But tire public 
often wake, as it wore, from sleep, and cast a momentary glcmce 
on merit long onseeu; then enterprising talent discerns and seizes 
its opportunity, and numfully climbs the pinnacle of fame and 
fortune. 

There is no such obance in the CivU Service— at least there ore 
only rai^ instances : promotion by seniority discourages exertion, 
and paralyzes talent; and if it does not render the service useless 
by discontent, it does no less injary to the country by imposing 
laedioority on a pubfio who have a right to expect something 
hotter. 

We attach little valiie, then, to such objections; but the other 
obstaolo is mtire serials. It must be acknowledged that the 
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('abinet minister^ or other Parliamentary chief at the head of a 
department, can kiio;a^ little of the qualifioations of yarioiis 
candidatefi for promotion; that the permanent head may be 
deceived by timidity of manner, or absence of opi)ortt«iiue6 of 
distinction, which may lead him to undervalue aome peisons, 
while circumstances the reverse of these msv .^aiise him to form 
too high an CHtirnate of others; and it must be admitted that 
I)romotion by soniority is better thi« the prevalence of these 
errors, and, d fortiori, than actual ^favoritism. Mr. Uhadwick^s 
])roposttl for a system of “ accountability for time,” somewhat 
analogous to money aecouiits| would scarcely afford snllioient 
opportunities of distinguishing; for of course the a^«:ounta 
would balance (so to speak), except in the most ilagnmt cases of 
idleness or stupidity; it would be seen what umouni of work each 
111 an had done; bat the eye of a vigilant superrior otficer could 
jdone see in wliut style it had been executed, ITie Reportefs 
theiiiselvos make the most practical suggestions on this very 
difficult subject: proposing that tho head of tlie d»?partmeiit 
should select for promotion one out of three or more wuit up to 
him by the w^crctary, and to the secretiuy by the chief clerk or 
other inimwliat© superior, with a record of seniers from a book 
kept on purpc)se, accompaniod by any remarks that might be 
thought expedient, (liepffrt, p. 20.) 

Foniiied by these sai'cgiiards, there is ut least great probability 
tliHt promotion by merit would not prove impnwiticable. It 
should, Imwever, be (?Bpocially provided, that of several who are 
equal in merit, the senior should be promoted. This would be a 
positive bar to the pnicticc of promotion by favour under the 
guise of promotion by merit.' 

The prospect of having ilieir exertions thus fairly taken into 
account, woukl make tlie Civil Service it much better opening to 
young men of industry and ability tlian it has hitherto been. 
The same may be said of the proposals tnado with respect to staif 
appokitmente. it is not pretended that such appointments are 
generally tilled improperly. On the contraory, a high respimsibility 
is felt concerning them; the work of those 'who hold them is 
vturied and intelieetud, and luiy hialaTe in its due perfonxiRnce 
would fix an indelible stain on the statesman who appointed 
them; whereas an ordinary dark, appointed when a mere hoy, 
may see his patron laid in the grave kmg before he attains a 
position in which his merits or de&eieneies can possibly hecomo 
conspicuous. Bat it is common to beetoir staff appointments 
on gentlemen not previously oonneetod ^with the service, but 
''distinguished in other walks of life;** and tho principle now 
contended for, is that the service should hi searched through and 
tlirough for a competent man before recou?^e be had to strangers. 
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The justice oF udopting such a course (beginning, of course, in 
the office where the vacancy has occurred), is too obvious to 
require the support of argument; tlie policy of holding forth this 
new premium to enterprise and talont is clear, and the probability 
that, if the new system of examination and probation be esta- 
blished, there will always be fit men ready, is, we tliink, not to be 
denied. 

To afford increased facility for the carrying out of this part of 
the scheme, it is proposed thdt when a staff appointment in any 
office has been filled up by promotion from another office, the 
second vacancy thus made shoul4 be supplied by the promotion 
()“ a clerk from the former office. Thus the general promotion 
consequent cm a vacancy would take place in the offico where tlie 
vacancy had occurred. It is obvious that such transfer would 
only be effected between offices of kindred character, since the 
very object in view would be to obtain a person more oompetenL 
than any to be found in the office where the vacancy had 
ocourrod. 

This occasional transfer from one office to another would help, 
in some degree, to give tlie service a spirit of unity, by encouraging 
men of enterprise to make themselves acquainted with its general 
objects. The same result would be promoted by the suggested 
plan of transferring junior clerks from one branch of an office to 
another, thus making them acquainted, while young, with the 
whole business of their particular department. If the Reports 
bo carefully examined, it will be found that several departments 
have, ere now, voluntarily adopted some part of those ideas 
which the Reporters have woven into a connected scheme. But 
an authoritative and uniform system is the one thing necessary to 
makt* the remedies efficacious. Thus, an examination is useless, 
unless a sufficient choice of eligible candidates cam be ensured : 
and promotion by merit is an absurd pretence if we are not 
provided with the requisite machinery for carrying it out. The 
varied comments found in Uio Papers represent almost all phases 
ot opinion on every portion of the scheme; and it must be con- 
fessed that there are few gentlemen who express unqualified 
approval of its severnl provisions. Jiut where is the architectural 
structure, however apparently perfect, in which the critical eye of 
the connoisseur cannot discern a fault ? Or, to use. a homelier 
illustration, who ever saw his neighbour coax and ari'angc a 
declining fire, without thinking that he could .have done it better 
himself ? So well are the assertions of these gentlemen supported, 
so clearly are tlieir arguments arranged, so searching has been 
their investigation ot peccant causes, and so nicely adjusted is 
their machinery of retnedial measures, that we rise from the 
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perusal of their Heport uo less pleased than astonished; pleased 
that the evils which iiave caused it to bo assorted tliat Govern- 
ment does everything badly,’* and which induced the late Sir 
Bobort Peel to complain of the ** torpid hands of GoVernment,” 
appear to be within die reach of remedy; astonished that a plan ‘ 
should have been so carofijlly drawn up by o nieii, as to contain 
within itself an answer to almost every objection that the various 
opinions and feelings of a host of able adversaries have induced 
them to urge against it. 
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\rndfr the above title a limited portion of the WeHunmier Revieio will oLca- 
eiowillff he get apart for the reception tf able nrtides, whirh, thmyh hormonkinj 
with the general epirii and aime of the ^orky mag contain opinions at ratiancr 
with the particular ideas or measures it will advocate. The object tf the Editor, 
in introducing this new department^ is to facilitate the expression of opinion bg 
men of high mental power and ^nlturCy rho^ while theg-are zealous friends if 
freedom and progress, get differ widelg on special points of great practical conr, ru, 
both from the Editor and from each other. ^ 


Abt. VIL — Administrative ExAwrrLE of the United 

States. 

1 . The. Con/itittttimi of the United State.<i eomjmred ivith our 
oien. By Hu^yh Seymour /rmneiihoore. l.onduu : 
Murray. 1851. 

'Z. Pa pern printed for the Anti-Ceutralization Union. — ()t!ic») 
at H, Serjeant’s- imi, Floet-streeL i 854-6. 

A t the close of the lust oentury, when the calamitous hrcMik-uj) oi’ 
nil hopes in the Kreuch llcpublic was fresh, the eye oi‘ patriots 
turned lo Kiijifland as the type of the sole practicable public Jiljerty. 
Sir .lames Macintosh, mortilied and heartsick at Trance, bolioved 
it was reserved for Kngland to teach all nations how to regulate, 
ihcir political iiistitutions. As tlio sUir of Napoleon begun 
'\isil)iy to set, the English Oonstitutioii seemed to hoani over 
Europe as a beneficent sun, proniiaiug a inillcnninin of tranquil 
prosperity. In place of the despotism jii Franco was presen t'l> 
atibstitutod a t(‘in})ernte lioyal Uonstitutitm. A still iVoer 
schedule was drawn up for Poland, by the very hand- (it. was 
believed) of the uinitiblo despot Alexander. Spain and Sicily 
Imd cfwdi a liberally imagmed and legitimately enacted svHtc'rn, 
solemnly recognised by Gre*at .Britain ; that of Sicily indt*tMl 
having been , both aided luid guaranteed by' us, onacUid by the 
Estates, and deliberately accepted by the king ; — thus founded 
nj)on unbri^kon law as aucieut tw* our o,wn parliament. I'he 
Gorman print‘cs had prtmuNed to their people the full restoration 
of old rights under njw f<»nns, assimilated to those of England, 
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— a promise by which they luniiirtUid thoui to the struggle against 
France. Hungary retained her juicieiit arislooraths legislutare, 
as well as her county freedom: and tlie Austrian court, \shih 2 
invading Venetia and Ijombaidy under the pretence of reooeu- 
pying its own dominions, professed to respect their uationality, 
and put fortii a formula of their constitutioniil rights. Thus at 
tlie close of 1814, Europe was in expeoiadoii of at last tasting 
freedom and Imppiuess under royalty <1 

At ilio other sido of tlic Atlantic men were more discerning. 
.Teflerson understood, and concisely laid down, the conditions 
under w'hieh alone Ut)yal Coiis^tutionalisni, in tho Englisli sense, 
can be pormanout, VVhoro the exocutivo, ho argued, bos but a 
small army under its control, tlmi'e the constitution may stand, 
as ill insular England ; but a great coutin<*ntJtl executive, like 
royal Russia, with vast frontiers U) defend, and vast armies neces- 
sarv against the foreigner, will always he able to crush domestio 
liberty. Events developed the truth of this — and of more than 
this. The potty prirujos were supported against their KuhjiM 2 ts by 
tlie more pow(?rful ones. I’ho " Holy Alliance,*’ indeiHi, enun- 
ciated t)u> principle, and opened the eyes of Europe. Henco the 
king of Naples overthrow the freedom of Austria siip- 

portod Najjles, and Russia backed up Austria. The king of 
tS]>ain disowned tho constitution as soon as ho Inul been received 
back by the nation : when at length the people rose and constrained 
him to respect it. tho French armies invaded Spain to enforce bi.s 
despotism, and tlie Holy Alliance supported Franco so as to 
keep England and Mr. Canning ipiiet. 'l*hc eon. sti tut ions of 
(lermany and of Lorn bardo-Venotia were fraudulently withhold; 
that of Poland was arbitrarily suspended arid practically dc- 
stioye4 in iJiroe years’ time. Stem fucta thoa allowed that in 
Erancir alone could even tho shadow^ of a constitution stand 
against tho violence of tho kings, and there only hecans»» tho 
people were too doBlJotTatic for a cautiou.s old king to irrilHtc, 
and their mass too fonnidablo for foreigners again to mcdillo 
with. l\)iiti<*rtl ivasoners in all tho sulloring noun trie’s began 
licreupou to rctlect thatilfae failure of royal constitutionalism was 
no new thing, but was coeval with standing urmios. Kiiglihhmcn 
ha<l talked conceitedly, as if thVir Hystom was an mventi»*n of tlw’jr 
own, and a piuiacea alike for tyranny aud for disorder; whiueas 
Spain, and Germany, and Rokemia, und tho Low Countries, and 
HiingHiT, and Sicily, had had ;^'2goroa9 restraints on kingly nilc, 
while England was' atill backwa^ in Europe ; and if they could 
not then keep their Jaw's against the rise of standing anuics, in 
the hand of royalty, why had they expected that noir they should 
fare better ? Such wa.s the tmin of rs/ltH tion wbid> made it 
inevitable that, in the future efforts for U^erty on the Continenl, 
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republican aspirations should predominate. It was a clear fal- 
lacy of the Kn^^disli to preach to them liberty in our form. It 
was iu fact a mockery ; similar to that of recommending a navy 
to a p<‘ople that has no sea-coast. The English constitution may 
be an excellent thing to those who can keep it ; but the great 
nations of tlie Continent have found, by the experience of four 
centuries, that to them it is simply impossible, while the kings 
hold the armies. • c 

Henceforward, it is no longer England, but the North American 
llepublic, that has become the pole-star to which, from all sides, 
the eye of struggling nations tqjrns. One •great curse indeed 
pollutes the American Union — slavery, — ^which not merely dooms 
tliree nrillion persons to degradation, injury, and ignorance, but 
keeps the freemen of* those states poor, uneducated, proud, and 
idle; joins their interest to tyranny; and at the same time cor- 
rupts and deteriorates the moral tone of the central legislature 
and supreme executive. J3ut all see that this htuie of America 
is in no respect derived from or essential to — it is on the con- 
trary inconsistent with and destructive of — republican liberty. 
Hence, dreadful ns is the mischief to America hersuU*, it forms 
no reason why foroign<irs should the less imiUite her charac- 
teristic institutions. And however we may carp at the weak- 
nesses and vices of tlie American, democracy, certain gn^at facts 
iu it are open to the day. In the Erce States, the boy who is 
born of the poorest and lowest|^ents may rise into tlie highesi 
political post. This is no freat of solitary Occident, but is a 
natural result of tlie institutions. Without special patronage, 
tlio indigent hoy receives good primary education, and, if diligent 
and clever, invariably rises above wont; is received into the best 
society, tlie moment he deserves it morally and intelle<ij|ially ; 
and tiiids no *“ cold shade of aristocracy" to starve and cripple 
him. The township is the earliest school of political action; 
after this the State-legislature or its Govfem’orship ; next the 
Lower House of Congress ; afterwords the Senate ; finally, the 
posts of the Supreme Executive Government. Where every 
industrious man is above the tuixietiescvof want, where every 
intelligent man may become etlucated jwid refined, and every 
man of high powers may rise into high office — in such a com- 
munity there will he prosperity and content, even if the form of 
goveniment be Chinese ; but, where to the abovi is added tlie 
fullest democratic liberty, there ^personal self-zelrnnce and a 
freeman's pride are superadded . to content and prosperity. 
England, on the whole, is Utile aware how very fer she is 
beliind tlie United States iu solving the greatest problems of the 
day. Our ooiiatitutioii*t6ok its present form daring the struggle 
against the power of tlje Crown: it succeeded in its effort to save 
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tljo puLlic liberties against their guardian ; but it riveted 

the power .of the ftristocri>05% and gave rise to new evils and a 
new struggle, which, since the accession of George Tlf,, hosi 
been going on ermtinuously. Oar present problMin is, Tho 
Condition of the People/* Frec-tnuU has bec'ii our first imward 
stop, and it has cost thirty-seven years 1 H 15 to to 

win find secure this alone. CoUmization ^)ught also U) have 
been solved Ions: ^lgo ; for tht? high prosperity of tho Ameriean 
colonies, rcsnliing out of their frtjedom, sliowed clearly tlio right 
principle. But their very energy and prosperity frightened our 
nih'rs, who made it their fixei policy to ( ripple the niarine and 
rojumfaetures of tho colonics; which, as Mr. lluskisson sJiowed, 
WHS the de(*pe.st and truest reason of the Amcrienn revolt. Hver 
since, oiir aristocratic governors have studied to ilt'grado iho 
<*fjhiuies into fields of patronage lor every ministry ; and a new 
war again.st ("anada was needed before tliav would give np tliis 
al tempt in tlie most powerful of them. Pven now, no broad 
scll-aoting principles are laitl down for establishing colonial 
liberty in liarmony with the eentral {wwer. 'l*his problem 
America has entirely solved. Her emigrants subdue the wil- 
derness, establish tludr o>vu municipal institutions, coulosoe into 
a “Territory,*' receive judges from tho central executive, aud 
tiaally, wlicu ilioir numbers reach tho requisite point, can dt‘tnand 
to la- accepted into tlu' IJiiioa as a constituent “StaUs** on sub- 
jiiitting to a few' broad and in|pi^.ssary princ»plt‘.s notorious and 
universal, 'fius point dcsenTs tho more aMcntion, bwausc 
Mnglisli AV'liigs tlirow dust into onr eyes, by ascribing tho 
superior well-being (wliicli they cannot deny^ of the Ainerieaii 
niillioii.s, to the ahurulnnee «>f unoccupied land. Why! in 
Canada and in Australia tlicro is surely as little lack of hind 
as in tlie United States; but our aristocratic cabinets at 
jt>l)bu(i it away iu vast graiite to favourit<?.s or to tho cliim h — 
.so as to keep it wihf and ohstnictivc — and now cither let it iu 
wide tracts and refuse to sell, or sell it so arbitrarily that it is 
no r(‘soarce to our poor, . Tn tliis whole matter, it is by fairness, 
by publicity, by broad unchanging and judicious principle, that 
the United States have produced so great results; ami Canada 
has begun to thrive, just in proportion as she has become* eman- 
cipated from English control. The cardinal point is, that the 
American sysfem promotes freehold cultivators, while our Colo- 
nial Oilicc struggles to keep up rich lnndl(u*ds, and indigent 
peasants or shepherds, working for wage^— tlirit is the .secret 
of the whole : our rulers do not. mish the lower cJa.sscs to Ije 
indi'peiitlent. But thirdly, the Moral Movements in the United 
StaU*s are caKried onfiKfitli an energy to w^iich there is no ]>arallol 
in England. The verj' iiinntieism whic|j mixes itself up with 
[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXIV.KNew Sjaines, Vol. VIL No. II. K K 
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iJlia Aboliiioiuj>ts, testifies to tlie eaitiestoess of their struggle. 
The war against Intoxicating Drinks (whatever may be our 
auguries as to its final success), is an evidence of the thorough* 
going dctrrmiuatiou to strike at the root of moral mischieis, and 
lop off ri'lciitlessly even darling vices. The efforts of the Tree 
fc?tatos for National Education (about which we talk much and 
do little) are unpt8ralleled in all the world, and hold out u 
cJieering hope of American futurity, in spite of the dark shadow 
which bhivery casts. The courage with which all ridicule is 
despised, in the effort to open Employments to' Females and 
qualify Females for Employments^ deserves all honour : it will 
sustain the morality of the sex, and (except so far as foreign 
immigration interfores) prevent the foraiation of that curse of 
“ Cliristian’* Europe — Pari^ih castes in the great cities. Even 
now, the jails of the Free Htates have liardly any native-born 
Americans as their inmates. Orphanhood of course must exist ; 
but orphane are adopted into families with a freedom rivalled, 
we believe, only in Turkey. Tbeso are specimens of moral 
eiu'rgy in a community, which augur for it a splendid future. 

Hut at present we intend to. dwell peculiarly on that side of 
American institutions which is connected witli Executive AdmU 
niairatioiu as to which their superiority to us ought to a)>ate the 
pri<ie of our aristocracy, and the coniideiice of Mr. Hugh Seymour 
Tronienhoere. Our executive has recently exhibited an amount 
of imbecility and folly, alike in ||p policy mid in its managomtuit, 
for whicli it is bard to find a parallel in the pages of Jiistory. 
Siiall we compiue it to the insanity of tlic two Athenian expetli- 
tioris against Syracuse, under a commander wJio came with tlie 
vmn idcji that the mere display of force would conquer tho enemy, 
and whose incapacity, weak health, and superstition caused tJie 
reinforcements U) be mere new disaster superadded on the old ? 
or .sliall wc look to tho wretched feebleness of Athens against 
riiilip the Great — feebleness which used to tte thought impossible 
under a luonarcliy that wields the whole force of u powerful state 
and hides its secit'ts in a cabinet ? or shall we pass to our own 
nation and recent history, and remember the ill-judged expedi- 
tions of oiir fii’st American wax ? or tliat to Buenos Ayres ? or 
tho fatal follies ufWulbheren? or the equally ruinous error of 
landing in the swamps of New Orleans? Non© of these calami- 
tous affairs equal in infatuation the events whiehVo have lately 
seen ; nor was thq horrid massacre endured in Cabal uumericidly 
«o fatal as the loss whicli our army has endured fnmi tlie com- 
lyned stupidities of the whole administration, civil and military. 
There are tiioso who fancy that under mere democracy, energetic 
diplomacy and warlike -success are impos)01e : IcU us for a mo- 
ment attend to the faojp concerning the United States. 
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In their origami rerolt, their 8ncce?i.s due^not U) their own 
strength, but to the innipacity of our coninninders. Had Sir 
Henry Oliutou in the early part of the war bct»n in supreme t i'iii- 
innnd. tho result would pnibubly have In^en otberwiw^; his poiiey 
■Nvas tliat 'which we followed in the war with (’hina. Hnt assu- 
redly tlie colonists, animated by liberty, MLi-ibrnied wonders of 
valour and perseverance; and although hltimaudy triumpliant 
only by the un spa ring aid of France ^n men, and arms, and ships, 
and money, yet they nobly eamctl*their independmioe. In Is 1 2 
they assumed the aggresssive agfiinst Kugbiml, beeaiiso we 
Mished a blockade ou Kuropeliipiinst their ships, and took sailors 
of them by force. In that war they were still gi^atly uneipial 
to Its ; yet in all separate combats they liad deculed advantage 
by tlio superiority of their gunnery — a striking proof that ti free 
sNstem produces Jiigher skill than one of routine : for Kii;riaiid at 
that time had been for eighteen years at war with France, had 
tlin‘(.* Umes d<'stroy(Ml the French fleet, besides the Danish and 
the Spanish ; had most highly-trained eivws and disiinguislmd 
olliccrs ; wJjile the Americans wrere wholly raw, having hatl a 
ptMtcc, of twenty -seven years, and a military ami naval system 
economic to penuriousness. Finally, though they 'were beaten , 
(dftlui seas, their commerce uimiliilatod, their capital taken and 
burnt, their country invaded ontv\;o parts, yet by their raw militia 
and a single schooner tliey inflicted on us so severo a loss at Ne’w 
Orl<‘ans, as to leave behind it a^|||eiief that the peace was to them 
a tiiuiii])}i. When the Fnnich governnient under Louis Philip j>o 
had some lime delayed to make payments to the United* JStates 
which w'cre conceded to bo due, tlic I’re^deiit ak lost made u plain 
declaration of war upon France, if the money were nut paid by u 
ceriaiii near day. The French goA’cmmont bowed to the insult, 
and paid the money. We do not admire the conduct of America 
in tliis iristauco ; hut it certainly shows the energy of her mlmi 
lustration. ISinite tften Imve been the war of Texas, • and tl)o 
Mexi(‘an war — both unjust Wiirs, in our judgment ; the former, a 
w’nr even in form piratical, the latti^r not much better in fact* 
Yet in ncithor was any military error committed, great as were 
llie diflifjulties ; and in the ^fexican w»r one knows not wlnt is 
most to be admired; the facility with which an army of volun- 
teers subinitted to diseipiine; the perfection of their weapons — 
nf3w invcntionii of America^ handled with a skill previously un- 
known ; the goodness of their commissariat^ in a wild ami vsist 
country ; or the flexibility of their mechanical adaptations h 8 to 
reporfing, printing, and commiuiicating homeward. For lifty 
years post, the me.rc^nt ships of the United States have nf)toTi- 
ously been far bettdl|piiiU than those of Clrcat Britain ; and as in 
our gunners were very inferior to theirs, at the crisis of 

• K Js:2 
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tho Mexican war, into which they plunged out of long peace, 
their practice in wmall urnis wnis immeasurahly superior to any- 
thing wliich tiio trained British regulars had at that time 
nttttined. 

Out ofwhat institutions then did these militar)" results flow-? 
Brielly we may say that with Uiem, os with our ancestors, the 
militia is a free national guard, developed in every locality, not, 
as ill these days of centralization, a sub.sidiarV force in tlie hands 
of tlie Crown. The jealousy of our riilers has forbidden the old 
English militia, and has hcstow'cd the name on a new institution. 
Arms are now purposely withheld from our nation, as a nation. 
London once had trained hands, under the liOrd Mayor ; they 
are suppressed ; all drilling tyt* troops except under royal officers 
is made unlawful. Nor only so ; hut even companies of volunteer 
riilcm(‘ii, who would he chiefly gentlemen, are discouraged by 
every English ministry, w'ho seem to dread a citizen- soldiery, 
pre^-isely on account of its very excellencies, viz;: it makes tlu; 
nation independent of great standing armies for home dehnice ; 
it makes despotism of the executive over the nation impossible ; 
it puts no blind engine of power into the liand of the cabinet as 
^ a threat and weapon against foreign nations. Kor these reasons^ 
our cabiiiots insist on subjecting nil our^' militia-iiien" io martial 
law ; so as to make the militia ” no longer what it pretends to 
b(‘, a citizen -soldiery, but a mere extension of tlio standing army 
in the hands of the central executive. In conse(iuenc(', tlu^ 
militia is justly unpopular; and iha smallest legfd fraction of 
England, instead of tho largest possible fraction, is trained to 
anus. Not so in America. Tlicre evtT}^ town and every locality 
has its own independent militia and its lU’sennL Although the 
people is so eminently commercial, yet the love of activity, of 
variety, and of title induces them to enter the militia, in the ranks 
of which arc found intermixed all classes of the community — clerks 
and porters, grocers and lawyers — who receive promotion with 
refercinx* to tliidr militarj' activity ; so that many a petty trades- 
man has the title of captain, some of colonel, or even of general. 
To use the phrase of Mrs. I’ulsisky, the people at large seeios to 
be “ always playing at soldiers/* At the same time there is a 
small stjuiding amy, as also a small navy, under the cejitral 
executive. This is tv. mere imclcus, but it enn at any time be 
rapidly stvelled into force, where the materials are so prepared on 
land and sea under tlio republican freedom. 

But all England, while we write, is groaning with the sense, 
Unit the noblest soldiers and sailors, the bravest inferior officers, 
and tho best ships, are all unavailing,, an^are but exposed to 
destruction, if supreme^ command is giveniPhvay to incompetent 
men, or if those wdio ,?Yield the executive power are under no 
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ijontrol JUS to their public policy auJ us to tlieir nomlnutions to 
officp. If wo believe Mr. I'renicnheero ami other assailants uf 
America, there isu constant progressive deterioration therf' in the 
supreme exiecutive. Men are elected to the post of rresident, 
poorer and poorer in talent, men who have no policy dud little 
honour; too feeble to cozitrol popular or too dishonest 

to desire to bridle its follies and its crimes. Yet after fill, no 
I'residont has benn wanting in energy to defend the (real or fan- 
cied) rights mid honour of the nation, !K>r hivfi there hc(*n any 
appointment of incoiupoteut men to. high i*ivil, military, or imviil 
command, at least •visibly to forcignei^^. What chock then docs 
their eonstirutiou pi'ovidc on these imbecile rrcsidciits ? 

Mr. Trcmenlieere has a great many stones io fling at the 
Airieri(‘an Constitution — nothing irulcocl new', but such us tlio 
I’liglisli Wliig and 'J'ory press has long had at hand, whenever 
they (lr(\'ulcd that England might learn some lessons from aeross 
the Atbintie. He is shocked that the judges hav*^ powfo s so vast 
over tlie h'gislaturcs ; ami he is also shocki^d that many of the 
legislatures claim niid exorcise tho right of appointing th<* jmljjes 
fwr short terms only. He moralises on tlie sad compliances^ of 
IVesideiits with puhlic opinion, y(‘t lie shakes liis head ominously 
at llie fact tliat the Tresidents use tJicir veto against (•ougross 
with increasing frcvpicncy — a deed of high presumption, (it si'cmS)) 
t>in(;c our (jrown dares not venture ou it. lie is sejindalizcd at 
(he- nianugeinent of the olectioim hy pr)litical (toterios, just as if he 
had-iiever heard of such things in England, lie is as much 
ex(;ited and exjisperated tJiat Aiuerioau .statesmen will not forego 
the chan(^(} that some day Cuba, which conumaids the chief artery 
of the W'est. may he joined to tJie Union by purchase, by treaty, 
or by war, as if England had never coveted an island, ami had 
neviT ronqiiered a hundred million Asiatics. Indeed he becomes 
quite pjircntal in his anxiety for the Union, as one yearning over 
its freedom, which he fears may be lost, as a result of the military 
propensities wiiich are stealing in upon a people, wlio, in his 
opinion, o.ught not to meddle with the world without, but ought 
to allow tlie great European powers to manage that as they plejiso. 
Yet, in his sixteen chapters and his sixteen ample notes, we find 
nothing wdiatevcr to teach us (if we had Imppened not to know) 
cither the military or the civil system of the administration. Ho 
dilates on the enormity, that Congress cafmot cli>plfic(J tlie Presi- 
dent and bis cabinet, n», in our happy island, Ihirliameut can 
cashier a Premier ; yet no. render wm make out from his book 
what sort of influence the Congress really exercises over the 
Cabinet. 

This is preciselyilie point which at present most needs to be 
understood iji England: Our nation, finder the pressing of 
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events, is (Opening its eyes to. see tlie painful fact, that the action 
of Parliament is fitful, uncertain, and imbecile in the extreme. 
The disease is discerned, but few can discern die remedy. 
Parliament can destroy a oebihet when such is its will, but it 
cannot re(‘cmstruct : that is left to the Crown, and is in fact done 
by a sort of routine, each, minister, as he quits office, giving 
advice based upon formal rules. Hence Peel, quitting office, 
recommends Bussell; RusseH recommends Derby; Derby recom- 
mends Aberdeen ; Aberdeen ivioommends Derby ; Derby recom- 
mends Russell ; Russell recommends Palmerston ; — and in all 
this, the Queen is conceived to do her duty pre-eminently, in 
taking the advice of the very man whom perhaps Parliament 
is expressly anxious to drive away from her councils. Never, 
we believe, since the beginning of the world, was a great and 
vigorous nation, abounding with intelligence, ente?*prise, and 
experience, made a sport of by the cliques of so very feeble and 
contemptible an oligarchy. Home forty men in the Wo Houses 
of Parliament, of whom not half a do: 2 en possess any marked 
superiority in talent, genius, energy, wisdom, knowledge, or 
go'odness, to men who cm be picked by tlie score in every man’s 
acquaintance, — bandy tbo government of J^ngland backward and 
forward beitwoen them, not by birth and by rank, but by the 
force of routine, although Parliament is tlieoreticnlly supremo 
over tliom, and is highly discontented. In fact. Parliament is 
sulfering the common fate^ of despots. Having absorbed into 
itself all the business of the country, it is so overwhelmed with 
power, as to become the victim and slave of its own creatures. 
After the events of the last nine years, we have no right to deride 
the routine of Oliina, or of- decaying Spain. As the Times 
newsi)nper observed, we have read of the Spanish king who was 
roasted alive, because his attendants could not settle whose duty 
it was to draw liis chair farther from the lire ; but an English 
ministry has sacrificed to punctilio, not one gouty and useless 
king, but a brave, victorious army ; aaid Parliament has sat by, 
groaning and helpless. Do we ask why ? It is because, knowing 
that it cannot reconstructf Parliament is so slow to destroy; 
while it 1ms almost no power to control or regulate. If it asks 
for infohnation, it is told (what events constantly prove to be quite 
false), that tire interests of the public service forbid a reply; and 
if a committee of m([uiry be voted, the ministry resigns ; and the 
Parliament^ where it wished only to control, finds that it has 
destroyed. Each cabinet in turn keeps up its despotism, by 
refusing to accept any pow^r short of absolutism, and tlie out- 
party countenances its rival in this demand, in order to maintain 
unimpaired the prerogative “ of the Crown” ||sit is hypocritically 
termed) wliich the Out?, look on as their own in reversion. Thus 
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the Parliament has to bum down a house, if it wants to roast 
a pig. Every ministry is turned out on one question only, and 
its siirccssor comes in upon that one: and this is all liiat 
IWliajiiont can secure, if even so much as this. 

When Lord John Russell resigne<l office in IR51, — really 
because the Whigs are thoroughly effeti. , having raised no young 
statesmen, — there was absolutely no reason except cliquism which 
led lj»rd John to recommend heff Majesty to send , for Lord 
l)erl)y : yet he did so, and her Majesty followed his advice. 
IjCnl Derby had been }»rcaohing a doctnno of “ Protection to tho 
Driti<^li fanner," which the *I^irliament, the nation, and Lord 
John himself had renounced. Ho know that Ijird' Derby had 
nof the confidence of Parlitvment; nav. Lord J)tTby accepted 
office, avowing that h(‘ hivi not, and pleaded for indulgence on 
the ground that he had so cJiivalrously undertaken the task 
of governing this nation ! Fie was n^oeived with coldness, but 
TKU. with hostility, lie held power for nearh^ a yenr. without 
the confidence cither of tho old, or «if his new rarlinmcnt ; and 
lie filially had to 'resign, merely because his chan<a*Ilor luadu an 
unticccptabk? budget, 'fhe Aberdeen ministry lierame firm in its 
seat, as soon as Mr. Gladstone’s budget was approved: this ono 
pruiit sufii<a}d to give to Aberdeen and Olnrendou the tnunemltiua 
prerogative of deciding on tlic whole Kastem umistion, by secret 
diplofna<‘y, without any real f'ognizanee uf I'arliament. Not onu piece 
of information was wrung out of them, Until it was previously 
known from abroad, either by tho open dealing of the 'Furks, by 
the gazettes of Paris or Vienna, by the English newspaper 
correspondents, or liiially from St. i^lorsburjg ilstdf. They did 
not even allow IMriiament to debate any groat question of 
policy, — whether Russia, whether Austria, was injurious to 
Turkey, — whether we should help the Sultan/ — ^wliother con- 
ditionally or unconditionally, — ^i-vhether as principals or as secon- 
daries, — nor with what objects and with what nitiToate vifjws. 
'i’ll t*y. allowed themsedves to-*' drift'" on blindly; and after declaring 
war at their own mere motion, without any new public event, 
positively refused to say on what terms they would bo willing to 
make peace, but reserved for thomsclvijsj^^ secret and irresponsible 
dcsp<»tisni, which indeed appears still to continue. All this lias 
beim borne by Parliament tamely, and provoked no hostile vote, 
nor even the fear of one. <lf the events, from January, to 

Jamiary, 1855, had happened after a ccnlp d'etat which destroyed 
Parliament, all vrotild have imputed tho disgraceful and di'^astrous 
results to despotism, and to thw absence of a Parliamentary 
check; yet they have all happened in the face of Parliament. 
At la>»t a Committeift of Inquiry is projiftsod: Lord John Russeli 
resigns at the very name of the things it is carried: Aberdeen 
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resigns, and. l^nlmerston becomes minister, although he had 
opposed the inquiry more actively than Aberdeen. The inquiry 
is to bo wholly retrospective! That is all that Parliament has 
gained by convulsing the executive at a most critical moment : 
and such is its encouragement to convulse it a second time. 

Nothing of this sort can happen in America, and for the 
simplest of all reasons; it is not within the province of Congress 
to destroy ministries after they have been accepted, but it is an 
ordinary and stated duty to control every ministry. We can 
destroy, but cannot control ; they oan control, hut cannot destroy. 
All turns on the following point; — their Comnwttees are standing 
and ordinary, our Committees are occasional and exceptional. 
We have seen that on English ministry resigned, barely because 
Parliament resolved to have a Committee of Inquiry: but in 
America, permanent Committees of Inquiry are as essential and 
fundamental a part of the public administration as a permanent 
cabinet. The foment this statement is made, the vast results 
arc visible at a glance, and the great superiority of the American 
system. 

One fundamental distinction indeed between us* and tlicm 
cannot bo removed. - Wo cannot every four years appoint by 
popular election a premier irremovable by the Crown. Never- 
theless, if, after ages of struggle, the Crown has yielded to the 
necessity of resigning any minister in wliom the House of Com- 
mons declares itself to possess confidence, there* siirely Avould 
be no hardship in a premier being similarly forced to resign 
a colleague. The king or queen does not threaten to abdicate 
because the House puts its veto on a certain minister: why should 
a premiiir bo allowed to tlireaten to resign, because the House 
exercises a like veto ? It is absurd to say, ‘‘ we cannot help” liis 
resignation. If Parliament voted that a minister so re-signing 
would make himself permanently undeserving of public office, the 
ofTence would never be committed. Again, in the theory of the 
English constitution, it is the Crown which declares war, makes 
peace, and enters into treaty with foreign powers, while in the 
American theory, all these matters belong fundamentally to 
Congress. But the dis^ction is not deeply seated. Even in 
oH England, under our Plantagenets, a king needed the support 
of his great council or of his Parliament to undertake a war, or 
to conclude a treaty which would fairre practical validity. The 
king (no doubt) was in Such matters the organ for the nation ; 
but his function was really ministerial, even in those da)*8 ; and 
since the rei^ of William [lli^ no sovereign would for a moment 
pretend tlmt the action of the Crown in .these highest affairs is 
independent of Parliament. When the Crown is liable to have 
a ministry imposed up<pi it by Parliament,— -a thing which has 
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happened apfain and airaiii in onr own days,' — it is a fiction to 
pretend that Parliament lias no rightful ooguizauee over War 
and Treaties. This cognizance evidently needs to be more 
formally avowed and more skilfully organiaed. 

In America, the Reuato (or Upper House), 1ms the undisputed 
right of confirming treaties with the f;.eigner, and nominations 
to office. Tile J^resident appoints his officers “ w'iUi the advice 
and consent of the Senate;" suol¥ai*e tJie legal words of every 
diploma. In practice, the advioe is not asked, but the connent 
must always be ohbiincd, Yet, when the consent has otu*o been 
given, it cannot afterwards bo retracted : hence a ministry may 
possibly remain in office, after losing the confidence o! Uongress. 
T"1 jc practical operation of the arrangement is this. 'J"Iie Presiihmt 
lias always a good excuse to give to tiu*, baser ]»avt ol Ins 
supporters, for not appointing disreputable men : lie can reply,—* 
*' The Senate will refuse to confirm.’* On the otJier Imud, (’on- 
gress would behave to a wayward or feeble ministry, t\< weiieluivo 
to a wayward or feeble soveroigu; viz., MM‘k to fouirol and 
manage, hut not to depose. In an extreme ease, wi* piysuine, 
tlie Pre.sid(*iit would be unable to retain an important minister, 
who met nothing hut opposition from Congress, At the same^ 
tilin', it must be rernemhen’d that a collision of tiiat sort, even il 
obstinate, involves no miseliu'f thnr lexivjit during a cnsis of 
war) sm h as would bo felt here; ina.smucli as all our legislation 
is carried on by Parliament; whereas onk the smallebt part ol 
Americain legislation is performed by Congress, namely, those 
affairs which strictly and necessarily belong to a eeniral legisla- 
ture. All that cun possibly be doin* by local authority, is tiuns- 
acU*il bv the sovereign legislatures of tlie separate Spates. 

Kvorv year, wheu the houses meet, their first business is, to 
constitute tlieir standing committees, wliich liave never fewer than 
live members in each, of whom one is chairman, '.riiere are pro- 
bably always at least ten standing committees in ' tlie upper 
lionse, iiud *eight in the loAver:— the JSenata alone has cognizance 
of treaties and of nominations to office ; a fact which gives it two 
committees in excess of those in the lower house. Since senators 
are elected some for four and some for six years, and tlie 1 resi- 
dent for four, the influences which d6termme the election are 
different ; hence the President never is able to pack a senate with 
his o^vn partizans, as an English ministry porpcmally do(3s with 
our House of Commons. The President, not stauding upon a 
maiority in the hfenatc, finds in that assembly a horn Jidc ami 
active check, and can never fill iU committees with his own 
vartizam, so as to neutralize their action. Tins is perhaps the 
iiiost critical point of all, and will need particular fitumtion pre- 
sently. Wc understand that the ordinary standing committees ot 
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the Senate may bo thus recounted : — 1. On Confirming Nomina- 
tions to Office: 2. On Foreign Affairs: 3. On the Army: 4. On 
the Navy: 5. On the Budget: 6. On the Public Lands: 7. On 
the 1 erritorios (i.e, on the embryo-states, which haTe not yet re- 
ceived organization as states) : 8. On (Financial) Claims ; (this 
is judicial and accidental, and in those respects whdlly differs 
from the Ihidg^ : 9. On Petitions: 10. On the Post. There 
may also sometimes be others, as on Coast Fortifications and on 
the Currency ; but these are not ordinarily needed. No minister 
of the President sits in either house of Congress^ but all com- 
munication goes on by messages bt the ministers to the com- 
mittees. In point of fact, the ministers have intimate and 
unreserved access to the committees, and in five minutes put 
them into possession of knowledge which it would take three 
days’ debate in England to elicit. To the committees nothing is 
secret. L’hey have a theoretical right to demand of the ministiy 
the most absolute and unreserved communication ; even so far as 
to read the private letters of the President to his own ambas- 
sadors without a single suppression; but in regard to foreign 
affairs at>d nominations to office they are sworn to secrecy, and 
the fact of their possessing this high power of investigation goes 
far to secjure that they shall not need to exercise it. 

Of late years; Congress has found that the business which 
came before tlie Committee of Claims,” was grow’ing to such an 
extent, that a thorotigh sifting of it occupied the time of the 
Houses too much. In order therefore, to disembarrass itself of 
all private bills, Congi’css in Febniary last resolved altogether 
to give ]ip questions of “ Claims,” and to establish for the future 
a ne'W court, — a Court of Claims, — to confinp tlie awards of 
which will he a merely formal and simple process. So early and 
energetic a remedy does Congress apply against the i5vil of 
excessive business. 

When u measure comes on for a first reading, it is eitlicr at 
once, rejected, or it is laid on the table, or it is refeiTed to a com- 
mittee. What is laid 9 n the table is postponed until all the 
committee business is finished ; hence it is generally put aside 
and lost. Yot any one may propose at a later stage, that a mea- 
sure lying on the table may be referred to ft committee. With?/a 
the report of a committee is often a mode of shelving m important 
matter for thirty years. 

The committee reports to the house, hut in fact never without 
private conferfenee with the Government. Tile minister need 
not be good speakers ; it suffices to he energetic and wise admi- 
nistratoi’s, able to explain tlu*ir case across a table. When the 
committee’s report is brought up, the measure has to pass its 
second reading, and tj^is is practically the only real debate. 
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The third reading is a fomality; for the Americans regard 
a threefold discussion as a waste of public time. Yet, to biud«*r 
haste and excitement, it is a general rule that a debato on one and 
the sumo subject shall not go on for two consecutive days ; ordina- 
rily, if it begin on a h’riday, it is resumed or. the next Friday, and 
so on ; and this is quite effectual. .It is true, that this bomg only 
a bye-law of the house, can be diepeused with at tlie will of the 
house, and was so lately in the case of the Nebraska Bill ; but 
every such proceeding is resented as viplont and unconstitutional. 

Although a committco on tlie most important affairs is sworn 
to secrecy, the Senate can Always by a simple vote domiind 
the absolute publication of everything, — a vole which in fact 
rescinds the obligation of secrecy. The President ot cour.so 
might expostulate; but if the Senate is firm, be must give way. 
In practice, however, all the . Presidents are on the side of pub- 
licity, without w'hich tliey cannot get that support Iroin public 
opinion or from the Senate itsedf, whjcli is so iiupovtaut to ibcm. 
By the free act of the Kxecutive (iov.'viimcnt it bus become an 
ordinurv practice to tile all despatebes in tbo foreign tttlico when 
they arc a fortnight oUl, »uh 1 give free areoss U) every member of 
the" Senate. To refuse access would cause mucli the same uproar 
ns in knglniid to exclude reporters from the Houses of Purliament. 
liven itrivate citizens get iieces,s into the foreign Olliec to peruse 
any doonment which they will defmilely name, if they have literary 
or personal reasons for desirhig the permission. 

It will bo seen, that out of two ciirdinal tacta — 1, tbnl tbo 
ministry has nob a neccssaiy majority in Congress ; g, that tbo 
iiowcr <)f tlio Senate over ' nominations and loreign ailairs is 
formallv avowejL— arises the emiiiontly important result, iliai 
Congress has atTactive life wholly independent of the ministry : 
wliioh tils it to be a constant bond fide check upon the miiiisti^’. 
At the same time the functions of the legislaUve and 
execuUve are kept bealtliily distinct. Mr. Tremenlieere has a 
chapter devoted to this -topic: yet he seems to be blind to the 
pernicious fact, that in England tbo Executive Government 1ms 
entirely iwurped to itself the management of the LegislaUvo. 
Parliament (as it were) expires in giving birth to its — 
a ministry ! The premier, claiming "the confidence ot i arba- 
ment demands that it shall legislate, or not legislate, as ho 
chooses • and it has become notoriously a hopeless allair a 
private member of Parliament to carry so much os an Anti- 
Lioke bill. Hehcc also, no great legislaUon can go on during 
a war ; thus, during our French wars all our instituuons for 
100 voars together were decaying, so as still to threaten most 
evil 'results. Buring ].ord MeUiourne s. ministry Mr. hlacaulay, 
if we remember, much startled plodding Englishmen, by re- 
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minding them, tliiit the proper business of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment was to administer, not to legislate ; and that even if it was 
too weak in Parliament to carry great bills, it • still might do 
much good. The public has come to fancy that the great 
business of the executive government is to legislate, and that to 
carry or abolish a law against the will of the executive, is to 
pronouTice that executive unworthy of confidence ! Intrinsically 
this is as absurd, as to ejeet the judges, if they voted in the 
minority against’ a bill; and its only plausibility is drawn fi'om 
th(j unfortunate fact w-hich has grown up in England, that 
Parliament has lost die power of legislating on all except insig- 
nificant topics except through the executive; lienee a new 
Ministry must be made, (though, as administrators, the existing 
Ministry may be as good as is to be had,) solely to caiTv one 
law. N o reform of Parliamenfrwill amend the mischiefs under whicli 
we labour, if it does not restore to l^arliament an independent 
life, and rescue it froni bejng the mere tool of the ministry of 
the day. The House of Commons can stop the supplies, — it 
can impeach ministers, — no doubt ! but if it dares even to refuse 
u foreign legion, or to pass a ‘‘ ten hours!” bill, it is met by a 
threat of resignation. At jiresent, so accustomed arc English 
ministers to absolutism, that they treat every attempt to control 
them, even by inquiry as to whal they are doing, as an unen- 
durable endeavour to invade their special functions. We have a 
liigli refip(?ct lor the talents and integrity of Mr. Gladstone ; tlio 
claims of despotism which he makes, do but show what they all 
make. In stating wliy he left Lord Palmerston’s cabinet, he said, 
on Eeb. 2Jircl, — “ Pie retained his opinion ; and it was impossible 
for him to denounce a Commifeliee of Inquiry in^ a gi-eat warlike 
operation still pending, in more violent lauguJ^o than ho had 
used oil the pi*evious night. It was not the duty of the House to 
govern the country ; its duty was to call those to account who 
were appointed to govern the country.” This is like the old 
Eomaii olficers, who insisted on their riglit to cut ofl’ men’s heads 
without a tribunal*, and leave their kinsfolk to get redress for jt, 
if they could, after the great man had vacated office. According 
to Mr. Gladstone, the American Congress governs the Union, and 
the cabinet has no function left I That which in a case of ex- 
treme p-nd flagrant neglect he resents so violently, is in America 
thetordinary and necessary proceeding even when Oijil is going on 
satisfactorily. — ^Yet we do not see that any vigorous protest was 
elicited in the^ Houses by Mr. Gladstone s e:itravagaiit claim. 
While such claims ore permitted, every cabinet is irresponsible^ 
(whatever men may talk to the contrary,) unless die supply of 
available public* servantSibe multiplied tenfold. 

Now our system, which has grown up since our aristocracy 
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I'lave had tilings their f»wii way, narrows as niiieh as possible the 
Queen’s elioioe of servants. 3'irst of all, the necessity of ?i sear 
in Ihirlinment is in itself a most embarrassing limitation ; and 
this is increased by the need of rt?-eleetion. Kext eoinos in, the 
etiquette of official routine, which is made essential to office. 
Tliirdly, the holdere or the expectants oi power band themselves 
into compact parties, and refuse to act ex(?ept under certain 
cliiefs and in mass. Farther, to h^a minister, it is not enough 
to be a wise and vigorons man^ nor, with tliis, to be able to 
expound his view’s and measures clearly; but he must also liave 
(at least, to be a leadenln thc<Commons,) a readiness of '‘debate,” 
or rather of altercation, and a power of mlapting an argument to 
“the House" — qualities which are only ncqiiiml by long 
apprenticeship, and arc seldom gained hy those wlio oiuor Ihirlin- 
ineiit in the full maturity of life. A noble mind which seizes 
main points, does not make .speeehes which fell on tin? House so 
much as a liiwyor-like intellect, skilfuj. in showing that an adver- 
sary bus used many inconsistent and weak arguments. \Vc all 
know what is the result. The energn*s of great and intelligent 
En'dand arc exhausted in three or four iiremiers. Ahcvdeeii, 
Kussoll, Palmerston, Derby— arc all that the wildest aspiratii»ns 
of The Times (wliile ^Ye ‘write) liavo yet ventured to hint at, 
ill their most reforming mood. What would happt'U if a 
pestilence cut off all M.P.’s of the' ago of iifty? Appamitly, 
Eii'dand -would vanish from lhc3 list of nations. Yot we 
have read, that George Hi. made Mr. Pitt prime minister at 
tin* ago of twenty-three. Now, it seom.s, a man ot loitN-si.x is 
too voung for such an office. Such is tJie result of olignrebu-ftl 
partms w'heii the Grown has no energy feaolved to slintter them, 
and when a centralized Parliament performs only the same func- 
tion as the seven millions of PrencJi voters,— viz., elects Us 
master With us, it cannot even do that ; it has only a veto, 
and a veto which it is at onco invidious and i>emicioii9 to use 


except in nn extreme case. , ^ • 

On the whole, two cardinal vicet» reveal thcnwelvcs in our 
svstein • first, the choice of ministers is minously liraited hy 
ariitrarv amnqements ; no constant and nctiye cheek 

unon a ministir is exerted hy either branch of the lA-gisktnre. 
fu fact, nothing is so corrupting to the Commons ns -wlmt is 
culled a '• Liberal Ministry." Under it, the liberal mid mrte- 
iicndtsat members become so emasculated, that it is \ery common 
{o hear sound-heilrted reformers say: 

ment to. restore independence to our hbefW M.l . s. I he tor 
runt ion- is indeed sometimes (or alas ! very often) ol » coarser 
kimi being effected by distributing patronage according to the 
desire of those M.P.’s who will snpporUbe Govennnent. Ihis 
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is fis real, and to fbe country as pernicious, a bribery, as that 
which went on by hard cash in Ibnner days ; but we have not 
space here to dwell on it. Even where this is not of avail, still the 
Ibiu- of ejecting a Liberal Ministry paralyzes honest n}en. Tliat 
sturdy economist, .Joseph Hume, voted against hit=i oavd judgment, 
in the matter of the Russo-Dutch* loan, through this influence. 
Scpt(jniiial Parliaments complete the practioal irresponsibility of 
Aliiiistcrs to the country, ffhe country has to decide the elec- 
tions on (at most) one great question; all others are left to take 
their chance for seven years, as far as the electors are concerned. 
Tlie M.P.’s so elected, in their turncan o»ly, oven if they be very 
uiiaifimous, secure one great point from a ministry. Thus if the 
officiiil cliques band themselves into two parties' that one, wliich, 
of the two, is less disliked by the country and Parliament, becomes 
an absolute ruler, — as wo have lately seen for eighteen montlis 
t(jgether. When the affairs of. India were before the Commons, 
Lord John Russell pressed a most unsatisfactory India Rill on 
the members, by the whisper, “ If you do not take our India 
Bill this session, you will not get my Reform Bill next session.’* . 

he House gave >^’ay, — and lost the promised rew^ard ! Sir 
Charles Wood annexed Pegu, and gravely informed the House, 
i\mt he vtm himself resjyonsible for the deed ; well knowing that 
they could not afford \tp turn the cabinet out for mere Asiatic 
vioienccs. 

American experience suggests tbe great advantage which in 
our diflioulties we may derive Irom reforming the Upper House; 
and whenever it pleases the EngUsh nation to demand this, it 
will ho effected with perhaps less resistance than any other 
change ; for when 'the interests, of the Nation and of the l\'crs 
are in harmony, and the Crown has really nothing to lose, the 
bu]-eaucratic cliques will be cnished in an instant. Reform of 
the House of iiOrds has been unpopular in England, because 
(we believe) the most active Radicals have secretly wished that 
House to be paralyzed or destroyed, rather than reformed ; but 
the valuable functions performed by the American Senate , — 
which tire with us wholly neglected, — ought to unteach us that 
error. In what details the reform should consist, we do not 
think it requisite to enforce minutely; but # the broad principle is 
this, — ^new life and popular sympathies should be infused into 
the House, and new power as the tesuit. Even timid men have 
Ikjen shocked at the recent results of Secret diplomacy; and 
would gladly get rid of it, if they knew how 'to do so witliout 
danger. Abstract reasoning never convinces either timid minds, 

* Sec a useful tract on the* Russo-Butch Loan, just published by the Liver- 
pool financial Reform Association. 
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or ilioso deficient in Lreadtb of tljoughi; but the experuuee of 
AinencM ought to stop all objection. No one can pivteml that 

K. united yiiitcs docs not conduct its diplomacy with consum- 
mate energy and success, and witli an e\o to i.ecun; the delibcnitc 
support ol tiougress and of the nation, 'i iii.s i.s brought -about 
mainly by tlie influence of the Senate over foreign all'uirs. • JVe 
have no corresponding organ; but it sinmis evideut that, tbo 
.House ol iVcrs owjht to be tlic »iiid u highly diLfuiiiud 

duty it would lay upon thorn, ilie Peers, liko tliuAnierican 
Senate, Hhould control the Foreign Htiice ; witli the same power 
over treaties, the JSiime «:ight .to demand for its Staiuliug Com- 
mittee lull knowledge of all diplomatic proceedings, and' the 
same power of enforcing publicity. Jleceiving such an extension 
<d‘ lionour and power, the House would willingly consent to 
Jirrangemcnts which are requisite to make the chuugu 1‘ruitful in 
hcMieiit to the nation. We imagine three principsl e.iiafuneius 
on tliat subject; 1, tJiat all now peerages shall be for life f>nly^ 
2, that no peer* shall be created without a recommeiulal/iry vote 
from the Commons ; 3, that the yuoeu shall have tlio right of 
l^ermitting ev(?ry Alinister (whether iu the Cabinet or not) during 
his tenure of ollicc, to sit aiitl speak iu the L’))per House, but 
without -a vote. At least, Home jiopularixing regulations are 
required, and the above would probably letist.oifeiid tlio Liords, 
wdiile giving new security to the publii*. A House of J^eers so 
constituted would be independent of iMirtistcrs; yet Ministers, 
standing on a majority iu the Lower House, would ho irre- 
movable by its hostility. Two such p(»wers, each with inde- 
j>endont life, neither able to annihilate the other, are lit led ^ for 
constitutional antagonism without conVlilsiort ; and under tlie 
elective principle, the Upper House would really become Upper, 
in ves])eet to talents, character, and e.xperience. Yet if, after 
some years, it was judged to 1x5 unduly in ascendancy, the 
Low'er House would claim and easily enforce a right of electing 
to the Upper, not absolutely for life, but for a term of yeiirs only. 
So long #.s the Commons hold tlm purse, there is no danger 
whatever of their being overridden. 

If \ve had no House of Lords, we might look instead to die 
Privy Council to perform these functions under a reiiivigoruted 
system. That body contains politicians of opposite parties, and 
ought to be at once the trusted depositary of ytate-secrc^ts and an 
efficient controller of the Ministry. But the two great parties play 

* Tills is precisely what Freachmen ca/t not understand and Oennan 
not. Wherever neither of two powers in the State can reduce the other 
to dependence and sttbimssion, it is iniagined tlmt a case is made out for a 
couj) wM to overturn the constitution. 
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into oiu*. sniotlKT s Junids, by, each in tiiiu, while it is out of the 
Jfinislrv, itseJf-iVom the Privy Council: thus they 

iuivc (Irpudrd tlii.s bixly info a Board for superintending schools, 
or jnd!,ong i?i crclesiaslietil sr^uabbles ; and probably the public 
will not. W eager to restore the dignity which has been so bar- 
gained away. 

Sn<*Ii a modified principle of Peerage as we hate imagined, 
would, Jirst of all, instantly give to the Queen a fttr wider 
(dioictt of experientfed seivante. ISlie might make some able 
railwiiy-dirottior -Minister of War: (for we believe the most im- 
portant duties of this Minister ara familiar to railway-directors, 
and indeed to great carriers :) ho would at once take his seat iu 
tho Upper House, witliout a day's loss, yet, as he Tvould not 
herehy heroine ii peer or possess u vote, no untried men would 
thus step into pevniauent iufluenee. Next, it would so increase 
the lticiliry| of tnaking eabinots, as to give to the l40W<*r House a 
new boldness in objecting to injudicious appointihenls. 'I'he 
OmnnoTiH %voul(l soon learn freely to express tlndr want of confi- 
dence in a secondary Minister, even though they had no wish to 
eject the Premier ; and premiers would b»)\v to the stroke, wlnm 
they found that resiim^tion <»f ofliee only made thorn powerless 
and ridiculous. 'I'hus the Uoiiirnons would get that huna fide 
eniurol over noniinatioiivS to otHee which the Amerienn Seinilo 
enjo>s, and tin? fear of their uhjeetions would impnAc all the 
appoiiitiiK'uts. Thirdltf, the other special function of t)if‘ Scnati*, 
vi/., control over foreign alfaii*s, treaties, and diplomacy, 
would fall to the House of Peers, with an utter destruction of 
the \ilc system of secrecy, under which we arc groaning. Uor, 
as we have urged ahd^e, the Miuisters of the day, having no 
ordinary secure majority iu the I'jipcr House, would not he able 
to ]>aek its connnittios with their own pnrtizaus. ^Monner, wlieii 
elected for life, by a vote of the Commons, the Peers would have 
at least, as higli a guamntee of worth as tlm American aeiiators, 
wlio are tdected for four or six years hyihe State^efjislat tires ; and 
ill this mode wo should have good ground to believti. that our 
ITpper House would perform ita liigh functions as satisfactorily 
as does the Senate, although with us a large number of here- 
ditary peci^ would of course remain for a long while; wliicli, 
though it would undesirnblv postpone the day of energ)*, would 
usefully afford a gradual passage towards the new' state of things. 
NiAcrtheless, from the very begiuniug, the cliange w'ould be 
fruitful io good«. The House, even if, as a wHolc, it did little, — 
from apathy, from 1r<»uiine, from ihcapacity, from distaste for 
business,— yet would undoubiedly at the very first appoint, from 
its highly able and etiergotic few, a standing Committee for 
P'oreign Affairs, just^as the American Senate does; and the 
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Conmioiiy would not bo lonfr in foliowiiifsr the example, by lun ing 
standing Coraiuiitoos on uoriiinatioua lo otfict' (oivil» luilitury, anti 
naval y, aCominittoo for o very colony, and for India: and tliongh 
it Ministry might secnri' a majority of its own friends in most of 
the cominitiees, It would be unable wholly to exehule iudi?peut1ent 
inembors ; tiuis a check would bo giv»*r tlio uppoiatnieut of 
incompetent persons. 

besides, w'o might, at the same aiine. ofVect other honehciul 
ends. ^Vllatever foreea a government to diairibnte piilrontigo 
aoeording to merit, proportioimbly wenkens the ign(»bicr motives 
for desiring officts* and the jgn<»blt'r motives fi>r supporting a 
cabinet. If cabinets be deprived of the prerogative of rewiu'^ig 
th<» unworthy, this will rather cx«;ite tliiin weaken the* lioiiourulil© 
dosiiv? of ofheo ; yet (inasmuch as all able ami honourable states* 
TiK'n cannot bo in oftice) uijoffieial men, by moans i)f standing 
committees of inquiry, would' find thonisidvcs in a position so 
dignified and so eminontly useful to the highest iun*itists of the 
nation, as \yoiihl abate’ the factious desire i»f supplanting a Mi- 
nistry for tJie sake of exendsing power. In America, tbo chairmtin 
of an iinjiortant eominittce takes rank ftociaUy as u Minister, 

No new h'^ishition by Queen, Lord*^, and (jommons ih requisite 
to euublt* the (kiiiimoiis to carry out its own part of this umuer. 
The House of Omiinons' alone, if it pleasixl, could vote afanding 
comiuittc(‘s of inquiry into t very hnuicJi of the ( iovt*rimjtmi ; uml 
if it wen? firm, a Ministry w'ouhl soon be found willing tosubiuit. 
'I'be priucipiti once catahlislied, the rest wouhl regulato ttstdf, if 
not in <*xa(’tly that mode which American prcccdtiit so nmuirk* 
ably rt.*corn mends to us, yet in some* analogous mode. At tin; 
same time, it w^ould surely bo important to secure the new prin* 
cijdcs by formal enacimciii, or by cerrain ^symbolic changes. 
']’<) presf ribe by formula tlic cardinal points above insiat<*d on, 
it should bo avowed in evci’v diploma, that a War, ft Peace, or a 
Treaty, with a foreign Power, is uiulcrtakeii by the Queen, “ with 
the ‘advice and consent of the House of j^eern and that a 
Nomination to Office is made by Uu; Queen, ‘/with the, advice and 
consent <if the House of Conwnuns. ' Neither of tlicso is any 
real Jcsscniiig of the Queen's pei*st>na] authority. 'J'he t^uem) 
can do nothing without the advice and consent'* of n Minister, 
.‘It piv.-cut ; liiid though, like the Commons, she can. dismiss u 
Ministry, yet, n<» more than they^ can she contnd it ; and wlicii, 
after dismissing it, sho iS forcwl to receive it bai k, it ran do what 
it pleases, against lier will and jndgmeut. At p^L'sciit therefore it 
i.'> not an undue power of the Crmcn which we arc <*ngugt'd in 
lessening, but au undue power of BHrcancraqf, or rather, of 
(^liqnism ; — the jugglen' of Outs with ln.s, wiiicb gambles away 
the interests of tlie nation. 
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— H vast is i})is British empire — the Lower House, in 
which rest , and must ivsl, the ultimate patronage to office (because 
witli it rr^ts tilt' sole power over the purse), cannot efficiently 
|)f*rh»rrn in high multilarious duties, unless it is delivered from 
fhf fiionnous oppression of wwlc which is not its own. The 
mu'-! {‘ryitig grievance hero is that of l^rivate Bills, on which we 
iiiM-il ssiy little, because in our Uth number (Jan. 1864) we 
(hvflt. at htrge on this subj^et, under Constitutional llefonn.’* 
Moreover, in a recent numhei*of the “Edinburgh Review,’' is a 
rno^t vigorous, d('cisive, and untinswtTahlo onslaught against tliis 
peniicious cnorniity; in a toue^vhich, from the Govominent 
origin, is very remavkalih', mid indicates that tlie time is retilly 
conio r<u- tlie extiiu'tion of the abuse. It is only requisite to 
press, that wo must howaro lest this ho tumod into a new effort 
ibr Central Boards devoted to special functions ; as a Board of 
Kail ways, a Board of T’oh ‘graphs, a Board of Harbours, a Board 
of Docks, a Bonrd to protect Sailors, a Board of Health, a Board 
<d’ Education. A:c. Eor this result one paragraph in»the Edin- 
burgh Reviftw" strives — a jiaragmph so out of harnuipy witJi the 
aiMicle, that one may think it. to have boon foisted in by tho 
e<litov against the. wrin'i's will. Central Boards are a dcvtmring 
plague. 'The number of them needed is intinile, unh '^s Parlia- 
ment is still to have a mass of miscelhincoiis local husiness ; in 
faet, for (»veiv extension of practical science a new Board will be 
wanted, and will iieNcr ho appointed until tw’outy years too late, 
if indeed tlic sNstem were g<io<l. Many of tiie decisive uhjectioiis 
urged hv the Edinburgh Review” against rrivatc Bills in Ihir- 
lituueiii, apply tn^every Oentrui Board. If a railway is wanted 
from t’ork 0) Kt‘rry, Jiow' absurd it is to bring witnesses up to 
l^nidon to argue tho case htibre a ('ommittee of Parliament! 
True: hut it is equally absurd to bring them up to “Loiulon 
before a Central Railway Board. Besidf’s, stich Boards will cobl’ 
stantly clash with one another; nor can they ever have tlie same 
interest or knowledge in a local affair us the locality itself. 'Tho 
only riglitlui, and the only constitutional mode of delivering 
Pai'uumeut from tho ineulms of Private Hills and T-ocai Hills, 
is to resuscitate T.ncnl Leffidatutn : — whether by simply falling 
hack on the tdd prinoiphs of England, and working by tlio 
Common Law (whiidi Mr, J. Toulmin Smith alleges to ho fea- 
sible, as soon us certain injurious Acts of Parliament are re- 
pealed) whether by a retd coustniction of provincial logis- 
huion on a grcalrr scale, aualogous to the SMes of the l,-nion — 
wt‘ do not now diseusb. I'he question is a highly important one, 
and we vcnttirt>d some thoughts ronceming it in the article already 
ridbrred to ; hut tlie grt^at principh* of real local legislatures, 
which lU'o able to doi^ with the highe‘St moral nud industrial 
interests, equally with potty police and cafe of the streets — legis- 
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latures whivh firo crrt«.m nevrr to.be overruled by Pariiiuneut 
wthouL the gnivfst uooessity — this priiniplo is more iiuporiont 
than any of the details. 

Iti this roniipeiion, ^Y 0 think a passage from a iveefit trart of 
the Ami-fUntraKzation I'niun very pertinent.-— ^/>tf A trhtrtt at 
Home, p. r».) 

‘‘The ‘ CoiiRtitutiou* requires, and itmaerly the oravtie-e \«ls, thiit 
ill every' ])liK'e voutimial ami luibitoyl inqiurirs shall l>e held <i.s to all 
tlio<e inattt \\jiiih coueern the comnioLi welfan\ :uu1 with whieh llie 
onl\ bu'.iiifss of the J>tate is, to t*ki* eiiir that they are rightly fiiUiJKtl 
in every Th\i< wrong was promptly di-^eovereth ami the rfimnly 

ap]>1ied'. No man eould cseaju* his resp.msibibty, and ea«‘h Tnity* wiw 
held to its dnt^ And thus the moans wi-re ever present, and in 

hnhitiuil onlrrty use. in I'Very jiHrish and in every enmity, &e 

The Ehustard Counterfeit [of the (\>iistitnti<ui j liftis it a part of its 
plan, that all this eoiirso of Inquiry shall lie carefully <xnotheriHi and 
avoided. 'Where responsibility rests- fmai wimin or to whom- - in any 
matter, no man can toll. Not a iooal inatt*T can ariM\ hut the Poor- 
Law Hoard interfenj^ hire, tht‘ Hoard of Health thore, the Privy 

Conrn il in this plaee, and the Ih^rd of Trade in that, till 

nothing thmrishos ]>ut Functiouarism Any uttoranoo in an 

orgauie sliape ah.solaUly stopped: thus CHquisin .suec;t*eds ingoing 
on its way unohooked.** 

In many (juiirters oiio nmots fho nttiuiipt to “ improvo * th(* 
reeent brotik*dowii of our mhnitiisirntion into an argument for 
d<*'q)otio oonlrali/»iii<m, veiled mnh-r mlmiration f»»r the sneet-ss 
<»f I’liun h managenient. In regard to warlike affairs, iho urgu- 
nn?nt is plausihjf' to ilioughth»'^« porsous ; b(r«uso undoiabtedlv, 
111 the eondurt of a war, centralized power i^ essontiiil ; but to 
show the fallaey of the argument, it siiflices to remark, tinil the 
Amoricmi Tniou has betrayed no lack of central energy in 
warlike imiTters. In fact, tjm more Parliament can be divested 
(d‘ privnlo bills and lo(*iil legislation, tfie. more will the Cabinet 
also be freed from this tfxtraueoiw duty. At preisxTit, hiicIi ques- 
tions iis a London Cab Aot, or IntramuraJ .Bnrial«, or tin* tunlf 
of a loeiil railway, art^ liaWo to distract a prime minister in the 
midst of a w'ur: or else, to avoid this, a slop i« pm to d»)m«'stie, 
iinprovomont. In sliort, we think that all llefonniTs will <!«» well 
to iiHtjribo on their flag, that Reform must take tk/f dirrrfhni of 
Anif rh’ii, not of France. How little could bo elfetqed for hbem' 
by Uiiivorsul SuH'ragi^ luid Republicanism, under h centralized 
sy.-'tom, was exhibited in France from !S4S to 1851, too tdiarly 
to be mistaken or exphiiAod away, 

England at present suffers in part under the hatne disease as 
paralyzed France in 184^, viz.~thftf fti v(*ry tew' persons are 
snilicientlv known to eunimuml confidcntie in high oifu'c. This 

L L 2 
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is ht‘( OMV roinities iiiul n^nninipali desire not, ns they ouglit 
Iff hi;, n»)rinMl ^cJiools Ihr the r«rliai&ent. In AniPriea, there arc 
thiitv-oni* triitns of legislation and of political life; and in the 
l)est or(li r«?<I Fr<*<* States, the towns are quite as active in the 
judginont uiid transacting nf great moral interests, loctdly, as tiie 
l♦•gisIut^rcs. They arc schools in which statesmen are not 
only iniined, but become known. J'hey healthily occupy local 
iuul)iii/>n, and teach in every quarter what are the rights of 
lVeein«;»» and what their lin)its-M>f course always except where 
t.lie cursed Slavery comes in. A very little insight as to the 
working <»f things in America will show lioW much more im- 
port ant aro these locMil* institutions than the mere universal 
sntlVagn for Con/jraatioioil and Presidential elecj^ions. A large 
change in the latter might he made without at all impairing Unio 
and icpiibli(;an freedouj or energy; hut to tamper ^Yith the local 
fivctiom Would be damaging or fatal. English Kndicals, for the 
last (pi}irt(»r f>f a eentury, have done immenso mischief to real 
friM.‘doin and good government in England, Uy the (monnously 
ovfTst rained importance they have attncljcd to what is absurdly 
called "'the f limed li so. “ 'fo Universal Suffrage, when a nation 
lias its (filter institutions like America, (it will be seen from abi»ve,) 
wn have no objection; but we appeal to France, as showing bow 
dolusivo it .will be, where Eunctioimrisni and Uentnilization rule. 

'rbe suggestions which wo have made above may bo conve- 
uiently .'^nrumed up in tlicir aspect towanl “ Queen, Lords, ainl 
Uotnmons." I'Uey prc.pose t(» give to the Qtieen a really free 
chtiic.c of* servants; to give to the Lords a control c^ver the 
fort'igti proceedings^ of .the eabiuot ; and to give to the (’t>mmons 
a control over th(' a])puintment.s to the peerage, as well as to all 
iunuinations to ntliee. All three branches will liercby gain in 
eftieicncY imd in honour. The Cubiuet will be made responsible 
in fact iis ii is in theory ; that is to j^ay, it will be responsible 
tvhilc it exists ns a (lubinet, which is the only real responsibility. 
Its pr»wer to do mischief, by neglect, ineompetency, or ajbuster 
iiltei'est, will be omivnnmsly lessened ; but its power to do good 
will be increased : for it will bu delil^red from the incubus of 
many jpt'edy claimants whom it cannot now resist, and, by tarry- 
ing on its work uiuler clearer publicity, or under the severe in- 
spection of a standing comiuittee, it will receive higher ooulitleiiee 
from the imtiozi. 

The main reforms lu'rc proposed are not untried or theon’lic. 
'I.’licy art? no mere d priori speculation, but a living pari of the 
groai Ainerienn sysnuu. We know it is impt)8siblo to e.xinuist 
tins subject in n single avtitde : its very fmitfyluess forbids. * We 
are confident tiiat it is a^genn of the richest promise ; and, if it 
obtain attention from public, further inquiry will be made, 
wbotb.'i' any of those evils rctiuh in Aiuericji. which a mind 
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trained to look at evorytbia^ throu|rh Knpflish prejudit i ^ will 
predict. A» the !Ministera ft' ^spotic Courts urge, that no one 
will tak(3 the trouble of bcooming Miniater, if he needs to nirry 
his measures iu a ParlinTuent, so it will jMU'haps be ohjotitetl, 
Alt'll of cilucation and ra|ik wiU not aecept ufiieo on the ooudi- 
tion of being rcalltj eoutrtdled by rarlianient or. Will you 
not bring tiovennnent to a dtudlock '.’ or, *' How, ever, eonid a 
great measure, like a lieform Hill, bo carried It i» here sulfi- 
eiept to reply, tlnit the exp< rieia*e uf Amerii a proves* all suc*h 
pnn.tini] dirticulties to he purely iinagniary. In spite ol'lnuing 
legislatures elected by iniivei’^ul sultrage, tjiey have an ahutidaut 
supply of eminent] Y able men •imxiims to sit in the rresidt nt’s 
cabinet. If these are reptdied from it. it is not by the rieetl of 
acting with the standing eornniitfees of ( *ongvi'ss, hut by llte dilH- 
cully of agreeing with the iVosident. Alfuirs itnrr eoiuf; to a. 
deadlock then* hy collision between the Uabiuet ami the t'on- 
givss; nor Inivc they the slighn-st dilbi ulty for the wni(7rii(en/ of 
•carrying hills of .the most gigantic import, (n** the Homestead 
Hill, which virtually would alienate the public revenue of t on- 
gress.) whenever juihlic opinion is ripe. 

\\c have hitherto purjiosely evaded a topic on whbdi alpre'^ent 
there will ho .strong diJforence i»f jiidgmeni, vi/.: wlietUcr the 
AiJUTioau principle; fif utterly refusing to AFinisters seats in Var* 
li^unent slioulJ he folh)wed. Knglishineii dideud our priRUice by 
saying that it iorces .Ministers run of their secret hiireans, c(»n- 
strains them to })opular arts, gives tJie imtion tlie .satisfaction of 
liearing llicm make their own represen tat ions, mid usefully ex- 
poses liuMU to vita rm:e iiUeiTugiirioii in Tarljament. It may h<j 
replied, tJiat all ministerial speeches are iieceKsarily spoken for 
the (.’ahiiict and not from tlie heart of the iudividnal Afiiiister ; 
heuiee tliey are not only apt to bo delii**ive, hut they train men to 
habits of insincerity as a part of duty ; —that such insinciTity is 
not an imaginary, but a real and pressing evil the weight 

given^to ministerial exphinatioas ” is highly dangerous, (a.s in- 
deed dur last twenty-five years iihiiiulmitly^ prove,) Aud that rbo 
reports made hy Anicricnn stnndipg etnumittoeH after hemmg 
Ministers in private, give to the public far more truth, and mc»ro 
fundamental roscBi*cli, than Alinistera ever give out in our I^arlia- 
meut ; and, as to nva voce questions, it is notorious that MJuistors 
couiiniially cither evadt) then#or flatly refuse W answer.' Well, 
jet this matter at^d over for judgment ; .but the course wo have 
suggesU^d would leave both metbods open, so that the Airjeri('4in 
system would be able to grow tip gnwlutilly among us. if the coii- 
venicnoe of tbc public service and the desire of Parliament were 
to leiui that way. At the same time, omP present practice abotmds 
with inconvenience. The need of reelyjctiori in the midst of a 
ministerial crisis has been often •severed y c oinphiiiu^l *if; toid if 
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the constitutneieji of* l^ugland evt^ become ixjsolved that their 
xepreiseijtutive mIuiII speak to th^ ilom Itis ovru mind and heart, 
instead of my.stifyiug his sentiments according to the iiioinentary 
policy of the Cabinet, it will become impossible for Ministers to 
obtain seats in the Lower House. Wo know the Whig theory 
that unrepresentative is not a mere mouthpieoe for his consti- 
tuents : be it so ; but surely constituents may demand that ho will 
toll them fundamentally uudmncerely all his political judgments, 
desires, gjad aims, and candidly- explain the true motive for his 
post votes. 

Jb'inully, we wouhl press upon our readers the very evil ten- 
dency — at once anarchical and despotical — of relying on mo- 
montiu'v and voluntary iLssooiations " for caiTving on “ her 
Majesty's agitation," as it has been grotesquely called. Votc^^ 
l)assed in territorial and eonstitutionar assemblies, after delibera- 
tion on both .sides coticerning public or foreign affairs, xiro (juite 
another thing. Tliis is a very healthy development of loi-al 
iustituihms, and is therefore scoffed at by the jouvnuls wliirli/i 
when it suits their policy, scold the apathy of f'ngland ior not 
“ agitating " by vohmtimf meetings and associations. . Such 
unions arc to organic *bodics what revtdutionary tribunals are to 
voguhu* courts of ju.stice — they are exceedingly to be de|>roeatod, 
yot needful at certain crises of a nation. ♦•Any new voluntary 
associaiiou for refonn ought (like a constituent assembly) to rake 
up as its problem, how to make this the last ussoeiation of the 
kind. J’lio antagonism which provides for future pn)greKs tuighi 
to Ik* seauiod within the public institutions themselves, and 
exist in cou.siaut activity, and not to neetl a new extoinporo 
organ izaiio II for each sepai'ute occaHion. What is Parliament 
foTf if it is not a valid and sufficient check on the executive ’.' 
Very muuy questions remain over concerning the future organiza- 
tion of Parliament ; such as the duration of parliiiincnis, tlie 
qualifii‘:»Uou of uu'mhors, the oaths, tlm qualifications for suflVage, 
the pow'er of dissolution, the miuntennnee of standing eommit.tet\s 
dtinmj the j-t rcss, the earrying on of reja^rla frtmi one Parlfameni 
to another, ko. , Xo e^gject. or desire such inutterK to he 
tlooideiLby agitation from without and by voluntiury leagues, is a 
grave em>r; they sliould come forwards, each in its own ripeness, 
from within the boMun of Parliiummt. They do not now, because 
tire hoftkrt and tlu< erpreianU ofioffice-^havo a common interest 
(opposed to that of tho nation and indeed of the Queen) to sus- 
Uiia the arhiti^O!’ jrowor of the Ministry ; and wluie the chief 
leaders in ParUameiit arc audOitfa, this must continue. Xiie 
evil will be miressed. as siion as standino committees assert 
tho independent life of Parliament ; which, in some way or other, 
must be renewed, unless the boasted British constitution is to 
decay in disgnwe. ' ^ • 
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I T is not perhaps to lx? wondered at* that an author of high reputa- 
tion as a philologist should iinvite anti expeot attention from 
foreigners rather tlian from his eoinftryrnon in Kiigland, when ho puts 
fortli the result of his critical hilK>ur*s upon a poitit)!! of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. ‘‘Jasihar^^ is printwiSud published in Berlin, and is in Latin. 
Very many, indeed, and the most importmit of Dr. Donahlson’s results 
we feel quite unahlt? to atlopt ; mid we triust our fon*ign fnouds, to 
wliom the work is specially addressed, will deal with it according to 
their own stiwidank ol‘ eriticism, hut without oonsidiTing that it i.s 
acknowledged as a perfect specimen of Kiiglidfi solidity and judgment 
on this Kiile the water. 

The Book of Jashar,** or “of the righteous,” is nderred to in two 
placis of the Old Testiiiuent, in Josh. IJ, when the sun and moon 
are said to have stood still at the word t>f .foshua ; “ fs it not written 
ill the Book of Jasher and in 2 Sam. i. IS, when it is said that David, 
after tlie death of Saul and Jonathan, “ commanded to teiicdi the 
children of Israel the use of the bow; behold it is written in the Book 
of Jasher.” Dr. Donitldson justly observes that wS hCLh^ “ i.s it not P” 
i.s equivalent to «-T;n hifineh^ **hcbo]fl in urit}ur p/ai ii m iho rvtWoncif 
made for confirmation of ad<»uhtrul or .startling statement, but only to 
an authority for. «a matter of detail. 2’hc Hook of Janhar, at*eoriling 
to Ooseiiius, WUJ8 the book of the righteous or upriglii, coiiuinting pro- 
bably of the records and praise.*? of Iruo* Dnielite.s. U i.s geimrally sup- 
po.sod that it lias ])erLshed, with the exception the two passages 
referred to, or if there are any <»ther remains of it. that they ai-e hoj>e- 
lefisly indistingukhablc from the reht of^ the Old Te«(t anient. i)y. 

J)onalds<iii tliink» otlierw'ise ; and it* i.s the design of hw work to re- 
construct the book out of the fraguieni,s of it which have boon workt'd up 
ill the canonical writings, by the unknown Masoretic haml to whom 
they owe th^r present fonn. The original book orAij>ciofilu.s is fixed, 
according to our author, to the time of Solonion, a» the Augustan ag*; 
of Jewish literature, and the origination or compilation of it is tied 
down to that age, and probably to the king hiuHelf, for tlie folhiwing 
reasons in particidar 1. Tliat it must have been j>osteri*)r to David, 
from the reference in 2 Bam. i. 18. 2. Since Oen. xli.v,, the last bli ss- 

ing of tffiwob'and Deut. xxxii., xiKiii., the Song of Moses, un4oubtvdiy 
belon^f^d fofha {H>JlIe(^fion, and all twelve trihr'.s are namt**! in k)th thoM; 

* '*jMihar. Fragnienta ArcWyiin Carxiitijuni Hebraiconiin in Masoretliico V. 

T. textu piasim ti^dSoUata collegf&i, orditmN-it, rostituit, in uurtm corpas r«degit, 
Laiinc exhibuit, oommeniario Inutixiiit.'' J, O. ]>o»aKlsoi}, Ib64. Load. : 

WaiuTOs Mul Norgaie. ; WUhehn Herts. • 
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poems, the compilation must have taken place before the rebellion of 
Jeroboam. 3. in Gen. xUx. 5, occi^ the word rrpo m'cherah, ob- 
viously tlio same as //ax«<pa, which word could not have been in use 
before tlio later yeaa-s of David, when his Cretan auxiliaries (Chcro- 
thites) introduced the wekpon and its name. 4. That the name 
SchVo/i, in Gen. xlix. 10, probably a curtailed form of Sch'lofndh^ 
assiji^s that chapter itself to the a^e of Solomon. 5.^ That Solomon’s 
expression, ** God made man upright,” Ydechdr^ but they have 
found out many inventions,” (Bed. vii. 29), points him out as the most 
probable author or director of thcicompilation illustrative of that sen- 
timent ; the first illustration of it being, that nian was created good, 
and fell. 6. That the recovery of their freedom by the Edomites, 
induded in the prediction, Gen. xxvii. 40, likewise' a portion of the 
same hook^ assigns it. to the time of Solomon, when that event took 
place. 1 Kings, xi. 

The portions, then, which Dr. Donaldson assumes, by reason of 
their illustration of the sentiment of Solomon, “ God made man up- 
right,” &c., to have composed the Book of Jashar, are the following: 
— 1. The Elohistk* and Jehovistic anthropogonies. 2. The adoption 
of the Abramidfls and rejection of the neighbouring nations, from 
various chapters in Genesis. 3. The Hood, Gen. viii. 9-12, considered 
as typical of the deliverance of Israel from bondage, and their happy 
settlement in the land of promise. 4. The marrow of the law from 
Dc'ut. V. 1-19, &c. 5. Songs and benedictions of Jacob, of Balaam, of 

Mo.se8. 0. Songs of victory ; Miriam’s, Joshua’s, Deborah’s, 7. The 
Soiig of Hannah; elegy over Saul jmd Jonathan; David’s song 
2 Sam. xxii. ; also Pss. xviii., xlv., lx., Ixviii. 

It will bo seen that mo.st of those pa^is^es are very remotely con- 
nected with the subject supposed to bo illustrated in the Book of 
J iusluir. With respect to the very first, we cannot persuade ourselves 
^lat it has any connexion with it, or that Gen. i. 27, 28, ought to be 
severed, Dr. Donaldson severs it, from the preceding part of the 
chapter. Wo cannot now enter upon any discussion concerning this 
first chapter of Genesis, or do more than bbserve, that the image aixd 
likeness of God, in which man is said to have been made, does not 
appear', on the face of the record, to liave any reference to the moral 
uprightness of man, but only to his being a vicegerent on the part of 
the Elobim, having dominion ‘‘over the fowl of the air,” &c. The 
word ydschdr, does not occur in the whole of these chapters of 
Genesis. . The Hebmw terms expreasive of good and evil in their 
riispcotivc kinds are fGb, vx rdny, pPT| izedek^ rdschang ; 

1 ^; ydschdr^ gndvon. The ideas conveyed by each pair are : — 
1. Of goodness and badness; i.e.^ perfection and imperfection of a 
thing in its kind, or for its purpose, including beautjr and the contrary, 
but without necessarily implying any moral conception. 2. Of justice 
and wickedness relatively to others. 3. Of uprightness and rectitude, 
and justification in self, opposed to obliquity, iniquity, and guilt. 
Now, when God is said to have made all things go^ the wonl em- 
ployed is a*!® tobi that i.S5 as good as their nature required or ad- 
mitted, yet without intimating in what that goodness consisted. But 
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when Solomon speaks of Ood having made man ** upright,'* 
ya^'chdr^ he has developed upoli the original doctrine, and employa a 
term implying moral goodness. But so little was the moral idea 
jjrcsent even to the author of the Jehovistio allegory Gen. hi. that 
the ettcct repi’esented as following upon eating the forbidden fruit is 
not a knowledge of the righteous and unrighteous, or of the just and 
unjiust, but of the good and evil simply — aso vdrdny — such 

as ])loasure aiid pain, sweet and bitter, the desirable and unde- 
sirable ; .sm;h a rutlimental knowledge or |>ower of distinction os be* 
longs to the child emerging into consciousness of itself and the world 
without it: compare Isa. vii. 15, 16, — “* Befon? the child shall know 
to refuse the evil«and to chaose the good” tub rany, 

tjnCimn indeed is the word used, Gen. iv. 13, “My punisliment,** or 
mine iniquity, “is greater than 1 caai bear;*’ and "so it i.s, Gen. xix. 
15, imd likewise p»T? Uaddi/c is the word \iscd of Noah ; which 
terms show a development of the moral id(‘a, and conlirm the other- 
wise highly probable supposition, that the early part of (b nesis is 
made up out f)f a numhei* of indejn^ndent documtads. But W'hat 
is here contended for is, that it is inexplicable on Dr. l)4miihlson*» 
theory of the Book of Josluir Ix'ing the work or compilation of Solo- 
mon, that in the account of the creation of man in perieciioii and of 
his fall into evil, the terms expressive of the <levcloped coiiception of 
moral good and evil .should not tK'Cur. 

We entirely concur in what Dr. Donaldson says of the influeiieo 
upon trailitiouiil popular theology of the poem of the Baradise Lost. 
The fall of Angels after a ceic.stial yiyairofuixia, tlu' creation of man 
to suj)j>ly the gap so made in lic:iven,.t}i(j spite of the fiend against 
the new-created and the remedy devi.sed subsequently hi time to the 
diimage inilioteil by him, are found as doctrines by the people of Kng- 
land in their Bibles, because tJiey read tliern in their Miltons. BidL 
we cannot adopt Dr. Donaldson’s particular interpretation of tl^P 
Serpent in Gen. iii. The dilficulty of taking and O^idnSMi 
and Qndrdm in tw'o different senses in two contiguous verses is not 
great, and the words ai'e used iu the distinet senses of au5^/e.and naked 
in many other place.s; a.s in the book of Job, the mhtle in a bad Konse, 
cc. V. 12, XV. 6, and naked, cc. i. 21, xxii. 0, xxiv. 10. But if the 
diffiijulty with yndnim were much greater than it is, we cannot 
admit that it points to a phallic interpretation of the Allegory of the 
•Serpent; “Serpens (j[ui incentivas struit mulieri non viro insidia**, 
phallicum Baal-Peons sign uni, i.e, membrum virile deiiotat,” p. 47. 
For although the pliallic coremonics degenerated into occasioii.s of the 
most abominable immoralities, aa a religious symbol, the ])hallus did 
not signify immoral concupracence, but the creative energy: aiid 
a particular emblem on whmh Dr. Donaldson lays some stress, “ in 
gtrnmia inacul]^ • apud Knightium serpen.s erectus itliyphallicum 
signnm depingit,” (p. 48), symbolizes the union of wisdom with the 
creative power. Dr. Dkmaldson carries his phallic inter^iretation 
through the details of the ouree upon the serinjut, “ upon thy l>elly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou cat,** iff a way which strikes us a.s 
exceedingly far-fetched, and in this part of^iis troatiso wc think it as 
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well that fclie autJior is not gnariim, but that he hals clothed him- 
self in Latin. Wliether the temptation by the serpent symbolizes^ the 
sexual concupiscence in particular, or pleasure generally, as Philo 
thinks, or a lust for experimental knowledge of things forbidden, it is 
incxinsistcnt with a chastened spirit of interpretation to press the 
details of such a figurative passage. Neither Homeric amile nor 
Hebrew allegory runs on all four legs. 

■ Ouj’ space will not permit us to follow Dr. Donaldson in his 
etymologies, or even throughout his arguments, but we will notice one 
of the latter, on which he lays stress, namely, that the Book of Jashar 
itself and the ** blessing of Jacob,’* in Gen. xlix., must bo of tlie date 
of the later years at least of DaviiL because there occurs in ^ that 
passage the word rrop ‘obviously the same as the Greek 

fiaxaipa.^ In the Hebrew of this passage we read arpipp oh'le 

hhamda nC clilrdiHicm ; “instruments of cruelty are in their habita- 
tions,” JK, V., which cannot bo the true rendering. If the w'ord, 
which is road only in this place, means “arms” or “weapons, 

“ their weapons are instruments of cruelty,” it may be derived from 
■na cliuTy “to pierce or it may be derived from lao mdehar^ “ tt) sell 
or dispose of,” when the meaning of the passage w'ill be, “ their con- 
tracts or agreorrients are in.struments of violence.” But Dr. Donald.<!on 
thinks that n^ro m^cheroth ^ the Greek 

Pirke, quoted by Buxtorf says, that Jac'ob by way of imprecation 
upon their weapons, describes them by the Greek w'ord; and whereas 
it would have been an insupenible difficulty to suppose that tJacol), 
according to his received date, shoyld have u.se(l a Greek 
Donaldson derives hence a coufii’matiou ol’ his opinion of the Solomonic 
age of tho Book of Jash.'ir, by assuming this passage to have boon 
a part of it, and that m’chCruth were the fxdxaipat, or swords oi 
JDavid’s c:herethitcs or Cretaii, and therefore GreeJc, auxihanos. 
iPir. Donaldson also •trau.sfonns in 1 Chron. xi. 36, '**:n 5 pn w JIhp)her 
’ham'rherdihi Hhephor the Machcnithito, into KaOpoc o 
eontraiy to tho manner of the rest of the catalogue in that ehapt(*r, 
in which tho heroes are described by the name of their father, or tiu'ir 
count n', and not by their weapons. But let it be granted, that among 
David’s m(‘rceiiaries were Carians and Cretans,' Chetethiws and 
Pelatlutes are always mentioned togi?ther, and doubtless were ot 
oogiinte origin ; imd evi*n if tbey.vrere some of them islanders, were oi 
no other than Palestinian bloi^d. Crcte indeed we k^w' to have 
been colonized from Palestine, and that the Carians and Gretas were 
of common blood. And though afterwards colonized by Greeks, there 
is no reason to suppose that Crete, in the time of David, was occupied 
by them: that, if David’s Ohcrethites were Cretans, they, w the 

Carians of his time, were Greeks. On the contrary, We learn from Hero- 
dotds, i. 173> that originallv Crete was Inhabited wholly by ban)a- 
rians;* andftom Tliucydides/i, 4, that these barbariana wew Pbrnni- 
oians and Carians. Carians have the epithet in Homer, ^ad, B. 867, of 
and the Carian tongue is not intelligible to Gr^ks, 
Herod, vii. 135. Besides, 'with respect to it could not have 
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been the name of a Greek weapon of war, in that at all ; it mu^l. 
not be confounded with the In the time of Homer, the 

^a^aipa waa a knife with which Greek aohliers cut their uieat, hut 
was no fighting weaj>on. The herpes with liCouida<c indtx^i, when 
their spears Avere broken, took to their swords, and a^er their swords, 
to their knives, and after their knives, to nails and teeth ; just as 
our brave Crimean, w-hen his powder is bi>ent, and the butt-^end of his 
musket broken, might, if he could get at it in the mortal struggle, 
draw' across the throat of the barbaritin the knife Aviih which he cut 
his raw pork in the morninff ; but that is not nevertheless his natural, 
national, or characteristic weapon. If indited David’s Clw'ret Kites 
and Pelethitos use<l ya^atpiu aS weapons, it Avas bc(‘aliso they were 
barbarians, and not because they were Greeks. Thn.s irerotlolus 
wTites, that the Egyptuuis in the annj of Xorxe.**, Ijiid long mft€h(rr<r^ 
and so had the Syrians] while ‘the Canans liml scimitai's and dairgors, 
not tnachtr/p, hut The s<*i!nitftr witli which, as Dr. 

Donaldson reminds us, Onc-silus cut olV the legs of tin* hurs*> of 
Artyhius, Wiis indeed a national vreapOn. hut )ia<l no eorre.><p(aidenc(* 
to the mmli<era^ nor ihough leiss unlike it, hsul'llic <laggiT eitiicr. 
At a nuich later poriod, marhtprn W'hs used to incan swtnvl generally, 
and th<^ hXX. render 2 yi hhereb almost xinijjj^innly by hut 

ovt?n in the time of the IVloponnedan war, tins latter was a barbarian 
weapon oiily; thus Thucydides dt\serihes some of the mountain 
Thrjicians as yft)(aip6^iopm ; and so little was the knife irert)gniscd 
as a weapon of war among civilised peojde, tliat Ovid, s'lwiking of tin* 
Getaj, says : — 

Dcxk'ra non sw'gnis fixo dare vuljn*ra cnltt'Ot 

Qnein vinctum lalcri iuThura^ nhuih habef . 

W’^ith respect to the ^iook of Ja^har itself, we confess that wo do txot 
think that Dr. Doualdson lias produces! any sullicient evidence ^to slnMp 
that it wiw a coUoetiou of illustrative pieces, (O* Niorpeavjp. Tlic title, 
Sepher, is pro|>crly, tliuugh not cxc’hisively, uppluid to a catalogue, 
or orderly recital ; as The hook of tin* generations ol Adam, Oen. 
V. 1: ‘-The book of the acts of Solomon',” 1 Kings xi. il. In like 
manner we conooivo tho Book of Jashar to have Ixjcn a catalogue of 
llehrcw worthies, raievnnee aixl descriptive of thoir most imtahle ex- 
ploits. The passage in the present l>ook of Ecclesiasticus, eoinmeiieing 
chapter xliv: “ Lk us now praise famous men and our Ifithei^ that 
begat us,” represents precisely what wc think it pro1>able was the form 
of the book of Jashar; and'no doubt that remarkable recital of na- 
tional heroe.s was not only formed out of pre-existing material, but 
fashioned after aiwient miKleU. Now in this very catalogue Joshua 
has his place, “ Did not the sun go bock by his means, and was not 
one day os long as*two ?” xlvi. 4, Awl David too, tljough it is not 
there mentiontS of him, as it was in tlie older book of Joshar, that he 
** commandcftl to teach the children of Israel the um of the bow,* ,but, 
that he “ set singers before the altar that by their voices they imght 
make sweet inclotly, and dsiily sing praises ai their songs,” xlyu. 9. 

We caauot however close this notice Avitliout congratulating our- 
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selvCH that J)r. Ponaldson does not feel himself precluded, by any 
extreme theory of inspiration, or by any ecclcsiaatical bondage, from 
bringing to bear iip<m the Hebrew writings, the same critical' acumen, 
and tlie same reseiirch, which he vould apply to the illustration of 
any other ancient literary monument. And we trust the time is not far 
distant, even in this country, when not only in Latin essays “ad clerum,’* 
but in “ conciones apud populiun,’* the third chapter in Genesis will 
be acknowl(3dged to be an allegory, and the prodigy in Joshua xi. to 
hav('. ])een developed into a history from a poetical effusion. 

It is well known that an interest, far beyond the intrinsic value of 
llie MS.. generally, attaches to the “ Codex Montfortianus,”^ preserved 
in the library ot* Trinity College, Dul51in, from it8*being tlie only Greek 
MS. not copied from a printed edition, or obviously garbled, which 
contains the celebrated text, 1 John v. 7. It is the same with the 
“ Codex Britannicus,” on authority of which TiTrasmus inserted the verse 
in his third edition of the Greek Testament, published in 1522, since 
which time it has retained its place in the Text us lieceptus. It is 
thus the only extant Greek MS. which gives the verso a locus standi 
in the court of criticism. Dr. Barrett had already partially collated 
this MS., i. e., from Horn. ii. to the end of the Apocalypse, with 
Wtitstein’s editioii of t]^ New Testament. By the care of Dr. Dobbin, 
the collation of the Golpels and Acts is added in the work now before 
us. Dr, Dobbin was led by the preceding labours of Dr. Barrett, in 
roforenco Jbo this MS., to make Wetstciu’s edition, his standard of col- 
lation ; hut he observes with great justice, that an edition which, as 
all editions do, presents a mosaic text, nuule up from a variety of 
sources, is not a proper standard of collation, and that he should 
have preferred, hud ho felt himself at liberty, to have collated rela- 
tively to some Codex, such as the Alexandrian, already given to the 
^^rld in fac>simile. It is not perhaps hopeless, dtnat the biblical critics 
Ip* Germany, France,, and England might he able to agree upon a 
common standard, with njforcnce to which all future collations should 
be made : and altliougli much labour hitherto expended would thereby 
be partiidly thrown away, the encouragement given thenceforward to 
collation in an uniform direction, would soon compensate the imme- 
diate loss and disadvantage. 

But Dr. Dobbin’s labours have not been confined to completing the 
collation of the Montfort M8. : he has collated some others of which 
wo cannot now make mention, preserving, but not yet publishing the 
results. The interest, however, of his present publication centres upon 
a MS. in the Library of Lincoln College, Oxford, 39 of Wetatein, 
College mark 82. This MS., was presented to the College, in 14(83, 
by Eobort Flemmynge, Dean of l^cohi, is written ,on parchment in 
a round, clear, and symmetrical hand, and is ascribed by the Eev. 
H. 0. Ooxe, a most competent judge, in his Catalogue of Oxford MiiiSS., 


* Tbo Codex Montfortianus ; a Collation ef this celebrated MS. in the Library 
of Trinity Colloffe, l>nbliii, tlirou^boui the Gospels and Acts, with tbsf Greek Text 
of Wetstein, and with. certain in the University of Oxford.” By Orlando 
T. Bobbin, LL.D., Ac. Bagster. 1851. • 
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to tlio 12th centiin*. Tt contains the Acts, Catholic and Paulino 
Epistles in that order, wherein it difterh from the Cod. Tlio 

Lincoln MS. is in 4to, written in two columns on tlic }>a^c. It is 
marked by accents, hreathings, and stops, but is not divided into the 
Latin Chapters. — Dobbin, pp. 83, 34. To ])i’ove the relationship bo- 
betwoen the Cod. Montf. and the Lincoln MS., Dr. Dobbin prt'seuts 
tlie following analysis of the readings of the two, compared with Wet- 
stein and with each other ; — 


Ih’adiiigs ill which CoiL Moiitf. and IVctstein. tUssagroc 8.S4 

Cod. Moiitf. differs from Line. MS 411 

The two MSS. agree 470 

Of tln'so are words arranged differently from Wet stein 08 

W ords oin i tied 100 

Words added : 78 

Homoeoteleuta H 

Words differing 281 470 


DMin, )>. 59. 

But a nunicrioal analysis docs not convey an adcfpiatc view of the 
evidence for the close relationshij) of the two I^S., the corn*sponding 
readings exhibiting sucTi faults ofgrauiinar, ortm>graphy. andsigintiea- 
tion as can only be traced to a Ho*rvile Iranscnjdion of tlu* “C’odcx 
Lincolnionsis,” And this eonformity is not coiifniCHl to the Aota, 
but runs throughout the Epistlo.s, p. 01. Here wt^ must; cxj>rcs8 a 
regret, that it did not s<piaro with Dr. Dobbin’s immediate design.s to 
give the results of the C(»IIati»)u between the Cod. Montf. and C\>d. 
Lino, through the Epistles, or a }»<)rtion of tlicm. We perfectly ac- 
<liuesce, from a knowledge of the mechanical labour which would he 
involved in their insertion, in Dr, Dobbin’s decision to omit the ac-centa- 
in his collations ; but wo hs.*! that his com pari son* of these two MSfw 
is imperfect without it, with refiTcncc to the particular conclusion 
wKk'h he se<'k« to <*stablish. Ft i.s pn>haMe that the tran.sor?bcr 
of the Montibrt MS. was no great Cre'ek scholar; and if it could, 
have been shown, even by a npeeimeu of the accentuation f)f tlie 
two MSS., that they corresponded in accentual iViultst, the conclusion 
that the one is a .servile transcription of the other would have been very 
imicli eonlirmc<l. Thi* result at which we now arrive is this, that 
‘‘with a rcsemhlanco between the two documents so full and pervading, 
so curious and minute, we .should expect to find the classical text o\' 

1 John V. 7,«Ji the parent MS. ; huf it in tcantiny hi the TAnroln CoU 
letfc Codex; therefore prraence in the Montf or t MS., in rni nrhi- 
iranf and unauthorized inferpolati(m.^\ lliat the addition of the text 
in tlie i-cccnt MS. was made without any fraudulent object or contro- 
versial purjK)Sc is most probable ; the design of p<*rfe(:ting t he MS. for 
private use is quite .sufficient to account for it. That the tranfrorilH;r 
had ibis intention of perfecting bw MS. for use i.s evident, from his 
having added the Latin <-hapters, which arc wanting in the Lincoln 
MS. ^The verse however itself, as it stanffs in the Cod. Montf, is 
evideutlv a translation from the Latin ; fo^i the article is omitted 
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l>eforc vurtjfif \6y(K iryevjjut &ytoy, lx"cauJ?e thefo is no article in 
Latin ; in ivrni i?! also rt‘proseiited l)y Iv rtj yp instead of iiri rife y>?c, 
which is jnsb tis if a scliool-girl should translate “ in the mountains’* 
into dans les niontagiK's,” instead of “ sur les montagnes.” 

\V(; have givt'U a very inadefjuate view of much interesting matter 
brought toge'ther by Dr. Dobbin in his Introduction ; but we can only 
fiirtluT ex])ress a siu(H*re hope, that ho and liis publishers, who have in 
their department so well scoOnded his ]>uq)ose, Avill meet with sufficient 
su]>port to encourage them ni the prasecutiou of similar designs. 
We will only add, that we do iihi esteem the hearing of the text, 

1 flohii, V. 7, as of much, if of any importance^ in the Trinitarian 
coiitnwersy. The purpose of the wrilvr is to allege witnesses in con- 
firmation of his iissertion ; and the udity of witnesses, as far as they 
are aIh*g<Kl as witnesses, can only ho an unity of testimony. At the 
same time, we think that the internal evidence likewise is against the 
verse. The reference is to the maxim of the law, Dent. xix. 15, an<l is 
a repetition of John, xix. 34, 35 ; and the sense is perfectly complete, 
and the argumentative purpose answered, without the interpolated 
vorse. To the modem mind, indited, the witnesses in verse 8, resolve 
themselves into the solo evidence of the writer himself; but to the 
Oriental, there would a force in this manner of stating a fiK?t, which 
it does not present to^ir apprehonsious. And. as critics, wo shotdd 
neither ignorij modes of thought sdtogethor diilerent from o\ir own, nor 
seek for mysteries whore, when such modes of thought are understood, 
nothing beyond a plain statement is intended. 

Ev4^ry department of learned research, thought, philosophy, scholar^, 
sliip, in this country supplies itself from German sources, with one 
signal exception. Tardily, and alter much resistance, we have gra- 
dually, during 11 le last half centiipy, submitted to learn from Germany, 
^d to discuss after Germany. Theology alone among us drags on an 
^fcolateil existence, aiiiding within its own eharmod circle into which 
the thought, the knowledge, the movement, circulating outsicle cannot 
penetrate. We not only repudiate results, but we ignore the whole 
discnission that ])roducos them. ' German philology has been no loss 
active and prolific in its application to the canf>»ical books, than in 
•Miy other field of learning or litcratmv ; it is therefore quite impos- 
sible that such a snbjt'ct as the history of C^hristianity,® for example, 
can be properly tnsated without a full consideration of the new lights 
thus elicited, and the stores of learning thus brought to bear. To 
those who afe acquainted with what German criticism has done for 
the early centuries, the- Knglish treatment of the same period and of 
the New Testament wrilings, appears childish and contemptible. Mr. 
Mackay, in the volume before us, presents English readers with all 
the more imjmrtant results of the German criticism, not only on the 
earliest, but on the later, development of the Christian idea. A work 
of this nature was much wanted, and will be highly useful. Mr. 

* ‘ • A Sketch of the Kise AndTrofi^s of Christianity.'’ By R. \V. Mackay, M.A. 
Author of “ The Progress of tne Iniefiect, as oxenipUfieii in the religious develop- 
ment of the Greeks and Heb^ws.'* London : John ChnpmaB. 1854. 
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Mackay has executed his task with great skill; he is pruhjimdly 
ac‘qiiainted with the whole (seriuan litemture of hisii suhjcet; and he 
has successfully fused into one continuous ;m<l em.^ist>eut view, the 
latest results obtained and chief topics trciit<-^l, by the freest and 
ablest of the critics uf (h?rnuiny- Sumuuivies and abridgments aro 
ajit to be sujK*rtieinl ; but Mr. Mackay condenses in such a way as to 
jMVscrve origiTiality, and present ample data. Indeed Ins ow n learn- 
i)ig and ilirert acquuiut.ince with the original doeument.s of the early 
centuries, (liable him t<^ cheek and ftiodify his imuiediatc tuoderu 
autli.)rities. # 

He divides his sulyoct into seven hoad«. The four first of these 
treat of the earliest periods, and the origin of tlie chimdi. A vigt.»rou«j 
but not extreme histiwical criticism is brought to U'Ap on the written 
remains of Ohri.stijui antiquity. T'he Ethuit' and deivish iuilccedents, 
the «'lemerits pliilosopliie, or religious, \vhi»‘l» coalesced in (Miristianity 
are first delineated. In Part 2, “ 1'he Piudine Puutrovrrsy and its 

l.^snes,” the author’s abundant kiuavledgc is per! laps more con>piciious 
than ui any other portion. Ih‘ follows mainly lieru Iho.view which i.s 
su]q)orted in detail in Zeller’s “ Aposlel-irt Hchiehte.” (Hiristiau doc- 
trine, as it appeared about the ii\iddle of the second conturv, w^as -a 
comprehension or compromise between the lofty spiritualism of St. 
J^aul and the Judai.sm of the older A}X)stles. The prtw^aleni Chri.stiau 
doctrine was an improved modification of the Mosnienl. dew-Chrigtiana 
ronounct^ national prejudiees and ritual, while ticutiles, unapt to eonne 
prelieiid the Pauline metaphysical adapiations of Juiltisui. adopted a 
Christianity consistijig ifi moral aimdioration, rather than passive 
justification and mystical atoneiiient ; y^'t wa.s this not :m extcntiil 
e<»in{ironii.«?e of ]/as.sivo ari'angemeut, but an inward self-development of 
tdiristian feeling, spontaneously extruding tlie iiictmipatible, and in- 
corporating every extant idea capable of harmoni/iiig w ith iU inaiinets. 
A certain quantity of Judaism found itself ouUide thi? Chiiroh, muj ^ 
tlin^wn in direct opposition to it. The extreme Judaizers themsijivoa 
(quitted the Christian eonununity or w^re disrlaiined Ijyitaa Ebioiiites 
or Nazarenes. liwi their heresy consisted not in any ]>ceuliar tenets, 
but in the obstinacy of their orthodoxy, and their refusal to move with 
the expansion of free sentiment in the general church. On the other 
side, the etnaneipation of ChrisiianitY from its Jewish fetters, and its 
presentation to a wider and more edueattsd "kudience, led to excursions 
c»f speculation iii an opposite direction ; gnosticisni hovered on the 
outer confines of tho free ajid fiuctuating Christian opinion, and waa 
the element which would have converted Christianity into a Philo- 
sophy, placed it in- its widest relation to. the universe, ami en*bodied 
into it the best ideas of the age. But here the Christian nuivcTnent 
was arrested; Jit'ter the middle of the second century Chri.stian thought 
took up a definite position, Ixitwreen obstinate Judaism on the one 
hand, and free opinion on the other ; and the Church was driven by 
these antagonists into the Catholic or Petro- Pauline coalition, in which 
minor difierenees were sunk as in a league for mutual .•'Upixut. 

In tracing (iu Part G) the mode in whiel!» out of. the Ebionito and 
Gnostic Christology, was evolved the dogms^on the Incurnation, tho 
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author is hardly so <lefinite and critical as in liis history of those earlier 
speculations thcinsc'lves. A religion originally purely subjective, was 
transformed into an objective one. The sou), in its endeavours to 
bring tlic diviue object of its a9]>iration nearer to its consciousness, 
gra<hia11y built up that object in the character and attributes of Jesus. 
The belief of his divinity supjdied the connexion botwocn the trans- 
cendental Deity of the Old Testament, and the human race; and so 
boeamo tluj leading dogma of the religion. At first vaguely felt or 
surmised, it wiis afterwards precisely adjudicated ; the conception of 
th(i attributes of the founder var^dng with the successive phases of the 
religion. AVhen Ohristiaiiity was Judaical, Christ was the 'son of 
David, and iiuman ; in the Christology of St. Paal we have a midway 
point ; Christ is now the second Adam, whose body was subject to 
death, but who wiw also “ the pneumatic mair ’* or quickening spirit ** 
of life. This spiritualizing theory was the first ste]x towards the final 
hypothesis. The antemundimc existence and the divine consubstan- 
tiaiity were the next .steps ; but wdiile thus interweaving its idea of 
Christ with cosmical theory, orthodoxy, or rather the more measuwd 
views of those who at that day were unconsciously creating oi*thoJoxy, 
successfully endoavoure<l to retain Christ as a human Uedeemer, “ in 
all things like imto his brethren, ”/m the closest connexion with human 
sympathies. Prom this time onwards, Orthodoxy came to consist, in 
preserving the balance twen, between the two Christological alterna- 
tives ; and Heresy, in like manner, in insisting rigoroilsly and c*xclu- 
sivcly on the consequences from one or Iho other of them. Fr«)ni 
Origou to the close of the Athanasian disputes, the litstory of orthodox 
dogma whslsts in the varying modes in which the two contradictory 
notions were forced into the ideal coalition. If the Chuixdi finally 
recurred to the formula of the *‘]lomoou.sm,’* whicli the prelatt's in one 
of the .synods of Anthx'h had formally set aside, it was rather in the 
interest of tranquillity, than from any superiority which that formula 
po»MOsse<l as u mode of esea]»e from the logical dilemma. 

Wlu)c the EastiTU cluirch was absorlicd in this metaphysical dis- 
pute, the Western soeiutd, like the old Homans, to have relinquished 
s|>e(:ulatiou, in order to concentrate its attention on perfecting its 
government. Kventually, however, it produced a Theology peculiarly 
its own; elaborating in prooes.s of time a doctrine of human nature, 
which silemied free iiiquby on this ground, as completely as tho 
Athanasian dogma had on the oilier. Tho Qrecjk church had as its 
problem the reeoucilement of the two incongruous hypotheses, tin; 
Divine and the Human natures. Tho Iiatin undertook to harmonize 
the two deteriuiniug conditions of Moral action, the Eternal will, 
and Free agency, la this controversy, as in that, a termination, but 
not a solution, was arrived at. Inquiry was quenched, not satisfied ; 
the groat idea of Authority” arose out of the rpins of speculation ; 
Orthodoxy now r^^t-od not on reiison, but on power ; and Th^ Church 
tnimpled ivmor^lessly on the freedom and faculties which dignify 
man. 

As the diplomatic hi.'itiWY of the Middle Ages circles round a single 
object, the power of the Church, so its intellectual history is a record 
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of tlie patient IalK>iip$ of re&M>n in the fetters of chureU-atithority. 
T)ie iiitolIe(*t wiis never more aotrre than in these ages, when it had 
resigiM.'d the fundamental right of inquiry, and was content to explain, 
to analyse, to reconcile, lieneath this* unnattiml shtvery it is trAe, 
lurked an undoelarcKl and unconscious resista\tce. With the exercise ■ 
of reason its oonscuousncHS of ponder revivwl. By a t uriojis' revt»rsal 
of the fonner ex|KTiencH*, the phiL^wophio activity of the ages of 
Sehohvfticism Iwgan in submission to, aptl ended in the overthi^ of, 
the. ich-H of authority: while Greek speculation, which beyau in froo- 
doin, h;ul terminated in the establishment of a spiritual tyranny. The 
twenty i>agtHi which Mr. Mackay diwotes to Schohisticiwn, are not the 
least inten^stiiig ])ftH of his woHc. Wc aro lud acquainted with any 
Phiglish hook on the subjec-t, which giv4*s, though in «m»}» short com- 
pass, s^o neat and consistent a view of the school theologians. TUo 
beginnings of Reform arc just touche<l, ami only touched, in this 
volume. The Protestant movement of the 15th-lGth conttiry, how 
th'Uwmincd liy the Scholastic e}KK*h, how m>j>cning the still unclosed 
disciLssion of fir«t priiU'iples, and so bequeathing to a distant age the 
very ]»roblom« which ha<l occupied the earliest, might form hy itaolf 
the subject of another aiql no less iiiUresling volume than the 
pre^ieni. 

** Thcolt>gical Temlencics of the Agi*,*** is an Inaugural Lecture d(*li- 
vcri‘il by l->r, Tulloch, at his cirtcring the duties of the princmal 
cliair of Theology at St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew'’.s. It is int43nued 
to indicate the treatment which 'rheology will jvecive at hij» handa, 
and we hav<j no doubt will In,* w'cll r 0 cciv»‘d by those* wlio desire to aee 
a<*ademical olniirs octuipied by anfe W'e do not doubt but that 

the Professor will soe further into his subji*ct hereafter ; and it wan 
not to bo exfnx’ted in a pn'limiiiarv hjcture, although tho Bible is set 
up as the sole oxternal authority, that he shouUl dct4*rrnim? what is tho 
Biblt* — What is its general meaning ? is it inspin*d ? in what aonso? 
to all Y to the 4*n lightened Y how enlighU'ned ? — with a variety of other 
(luchtions, before he can settle his unerring 4)bje<5tivo Ktandanl. The 
style has nowhere any particular merit, and the- meaning is sotii(*tiines 
rendered uunccossarily olwcure : “ How radical a diftference,** &c;, p. 2fJ. 

We should add, tliat,^ with an orihodojc horror of Poj^iery, on one 
bide, and Rathmalism on the iHlier, the tone of the author is tttjuf»eratc, 
as of a man who iiioanH to bo «!awlid and desires to be useful. 

The author of thc?“ Rcst4>ratkui,of Iklicf has, no doubt, hciird of 
the maxini' — “Oui(pie in huA arto eredenduin” — and seems imdined to 
enforce its application in his own modeAt way. He has constituted 
Deists, Thoists, Atheists, and anti-Christian anti-Atheifits into hia 
audience ; and, like every one " ivho chaigc^s himself with such a task 
as that of conveying to tho iuteUigcnce or reason of otiicrs a system or 

* ** Theol^Cftl Tendancieii of the itge/’ By Bev. Tulksrh, Edinburgh ; 
1855. — Dr. Tulloch has recently obtained! tbe 8econ<I of tho two Burnett 

Tho correspmdiiig jiriae wa» obtaioed forty years ago by Uie pre«*<nt Archbisiiop of 
Canterbury. • 

• ** The Reetoration of Belief.” Part lit. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1855. 

[VoL LXIII. Jlo. CX.XIV.]— New-Skkies, Vbl. VJJ. No. II. M M 
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body of inith — ht* j>r(jft*j5s<‘s to uiidersiaml tbe subject of which ho is 
to teat, and thost'- to whom he speaks must believe that lie under- 
stands it, they must listen to him on the belief that what he atfirms 
ha knows to he* demonstrable "-—and therefore he “ proposes to speak in 
the undisturbed conlidjtjncti that his position is good ; and that it is im- 
pregnable.” (p. 200.) We cannot, without unduly trespassing upon our 
readers’ tiiiie and our own space, give them a reasonably fair impre.s- 
siun of the wordiness, incoherence, mingled slip-slop and bombast, 
which characterize this most •pretentious Essay. We will Venture, 
liowevor, upon one exemplification^of the entire absence of the h^gical 
faculty from this uriter. “Strauss, by general aoknowledgmeut, has 
failed in hi.s endeavour to solve the l^istoric problem of the origin of 
Cliristiauity, on the assumption that it is false. The same thing stated 
in other words is this — that the historic and ci*itical argument, on the 
affirmative side, is found to bo irresistible (p. 249.) Passing by the 
looseness with which the word “ false” is made to stand for “ iion- 
miraculous,” the passage amounts to this: that lK*cause Strauss has 
failed to account by his mythical hypothesis, for the origin of Christi- 
anity, naturally, thoreforo its supernatural origin is ]>roved ; yet all 
which Strauss’s failure in the hypothetical part of his work amounts 
to in, that ho has not succeeded in that [»aVticular disproof of the super- 
natural origin, which would follow from a discovery of the true natural 
origixx: to adopt our aftithor’s word, the lidse, if it be sueb, docs not 
become true, because a particular attempt to assign the ainoy rov x^iuiovc 
has failed. One instance of utter nonsense: “ When w^e have trod the 
Thei^tio ground as far a.s it may be trod, (.liristianity is ready to rol- 
lajpsc upon us, and to challenge us to surrender. And this clndlcngo 
ye/it a deeper meaning at each step of our progress.” (p. 253.) We 
will only furiher say, that the author’s definition of Christianity is 
“ the Gd^pel in its plenitude and its amplitude, interpreting itself in its 
own way, and speakjng luuong men in a tone of authority fVom ivhich 
there is no appeal.” (y, 2*l!<S.) Wc afterwards find that Christianity is 
an “ unexceptive (F) orthodoxy,” and that the Restoration of . Relief, "tho 
tirade agiiinst Atheism— Volttiire, Strauss, and modern “ railroAd literiir 
turo** — resolves itself, as far as at present developed, into an under- 
taking to breathe ILlb into the ilry bones of tlio Nieene formubu-y of* 
ArX). o25, •, 

The work which we now nroceeJ to notice,® although addressed to 
controveraies of the day, and directel, gomewliat to the same purpose 
with the “ R<»stonitiou. of Belief,”*^ is a work of a far higher order: 
though .not without a certain confidence in its tone, and pcj(j^iaps over- 
elaborateness in its logic, it is temperate, well-arranged, ])erBpicuous, 
and close. No one, however he may demur to some of Dr. AUiott’s 
conclusions, or ejicept to some of bis arguments, can have reason to 
complain of any offensiveness on his part towards those from whom he 

• •* Psychology *ntl Theology; or, Psychology applied to the Investigation of 
Quesiiotu relating to Religion. Natural Theology, and Kevelation.’* By Richard 
AiUott, LL.P., IVofessor ofjJTheology and Mental Philosophy, WeBterii CoUtige, 

Plymouth. Jackson and Walford. 1 ^ 55 . 



tliileiN. TFio (Jestgti of tliis coar«o of kvtiuvs w to ^Itow iho relation 
ol’ Psyoliology to llcligiou, Theology, ami llc'velation. if the ouhiva- 
tion of the ricieiioe of mind were not at the lew ebb tluit it, i.-* in this 
CHmntry, it woukl havo l>eeiii nnnoeiaitKiry to aigue, aa Dr* AUiott fools 
himstdf obliged to do in hia lntrod«eU>rv liootiirt*. tlw* value of mwital 
philosupliy to* the science of Keligton, wliich by very definition im- 
plie# a mental ca|>eriunce ; or to the M*iei\cc of Utnl niul of Itt'x-ebitioxi, 
which reipiires a kuowled]j^^ of the lav.> i mental Ci)g»izaiw>e. and of 
the rebit ions betwin^ii the human sabjeat and that which is ointeriifal to 
him. In n'Jipect to religious feeling. Dr. Alliott decides ifi the nega- 
tive, ;ig;unst l^*hlciermaohcr and l^lorelb that it hui*. its si>uroe in man 
Iroiu a speeiJio faculty or susceptibility ; he thK.‘iiU*s also in the negativo 
on the guostion, whether the will has a sidf-tletennining power, tlmt is, 
irre'ipectLve of motive ? think on tliis latter point »ionu*t!nng is to 
be tlesired in tlio sevond Lecture, lM>th to bring out fnrtltcr tlie neces- 
sary presence of preponderatityj motive io each aet of volition, and t^» 
illuslrute the of motives, or of timt state of mind on which dc- 

jauids the foroe of inotivt^s relativel}' to a i^rtii ular agent. .ProiH'ciUng 
next to eon.sider the origin of our idea of (lod, the supposition that it 
is in any sense innate is rejtx;ted, as idso thal it is owing to an iuiino- 
diate suptjrsen^nal' intuition; it is proved that the idea of cause is empiri- 
oaJiy acMiuired, and that the attributes of Kternity and Iniinitiy. asenl>ed 
to the First Cause, arc of a negative charaettT.^ It is next sliovvii Mitli- 
cicntly, that the te^^timony of •eoiiscimism^.s e(>n<*orning an cxlurnal 
obj(*ct must bti true relatively to the coii^eious su]»|(*ei,ui)d shown with 
Boniewhat loss distinct ness, that it must }>e true eoiieeruiug csttenud 
objects, at Ituist proportionately to their iliircrejiees inf ar 4ft, But tbo 
hinge on which the whole sfthsixjuent purl of the Fksav is to turn, nnd 
in fiu't tht* most ddfieult and irniiurtHiit part of tlie whole, namely, that 
tlic First (.Uuse is pr^aiwssed of will and eonseiousness, U passed over 
far too sliglitly. For if energies wdiich pnxluce elVects U*, according to 
J)r. AlTiott’s division, either spontanfMms or voluntary, the author ha» 
by no means ])rovcd that Die Energies of the First CJiwiRe, however 
varifiu.*! their ellect-s, may not be sfxmtaueous and iieceHiiarily springing 
from the constitution of his nature. It seems probable^ that the in- 
gtinctivti energies of other living beings than ourselves, which are 
])ow<*ra and causes relatively, arc in no sense the result of motived 
will ; nor, t«» confine ourselvw to our own psychology, ani we justified 
in saying, tliat those actions which spring from wiir aro more perfi*et, 
or, so far, imply a greater perlcetflb in their subject, than those wJiich 
aro sponi^eous ; nay, there are indilbations, that actions udiirh, in 'a 
rudiinental condition of tho agent, issue from motived will, t<>iub as his 
nature perreets itself, to Ixfcome spontaneous. At ail cv**nfs, Dus jiart 
of hia subject has not received from Dr. Aliiott that attention which it 
requires, as we think will be obvious to himself adieu he r»‘con«5idi.Ts'th'j 
following statement : “ If, then, all aciioiis of (iml ru-cessarily np/iug 
from tho constitution of his natiw, and he has no jiovver of routroi over 
them, there can be no variety m the effects produced. What is pro- 
duoed at one time must be ^produced at cv^rv time, and what is pro- 
duced in one place must be produced in every' place.” (p. 174.) Surely 
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if the conditions under which the Divine Energy acts, and with which 
it is co-cxU*urtivc, are iiidefinitely various, its action, though sponta- 
neous, may prtxlucc an indefinite variety of results. If we could here 
give thi.s work the exarainatiou which it deserves, wo should have to 
bring Ix'forc J)r. Alliott’s notice, that ho has not distinguished, in 
Lfcturc V., iMjtwoeii the super-natural and contra-natural, nor reeo- 
gui.sfd‘tliat iniraclc can only be such relatively to the human observer; 
that tliere can be nothing supcrnat^iral, a parte Dei; and that the 
wljok* argument on the subject of miracles, on one side and the other, 
must slmrlly be re^cast. Ifc is, peH[m]>s, to be regretted tliat Dr. Alliott 
felt lihuself obliged to include so much as lui has done within the scope 
of Ills work; for, though the subject n^f iiispiratioA fairly ix^mcs williin 
it, Ik* has been thus led to pronounce himself, in respect to it, with the 
nuwt perfect good faith, no doubt, in favour of a theory of inspiration 
of thought hnd HUggestion, “ in rt*ferenec merely to the great facts, 
doctrines, juid <luties of Christianity, ami only to details so far as tlu-y 
iitlect such doittrines, facts and iluties.” Let Dr. Alliott endeavour for 
hij4)wn satisfaction, to verify his theory by running his pen, from the 
comim«icement of St. Matthew to the end of llevclati<»n, through de- 
tails uniinportiint., discrepancies, colourings of the several writers, iirgu- 
nioiiis, allusions, rheh)rical ligiircs, illustrations. Upon w hat princi}>le 
will he <leal witli such^a writing as the Epistle to the Hebrews 'f how 
judge of its genuineiu'ss, of it.s inspiration at all ? w'hen* draw the line, 
between great faets and <l(»etr!nc8 of Christiiinity and arguinenls and 
applieaiioikH uninspired, suggested by the iuiinediate purpose of the 
writer, or by his own natural pi*cpoh.sessioii8 and modes of thought r 
Hut it is no discredit to Dr. Alliott not to have Wen able, in tlie com- 
pass of a moderate volume, to exhaust so many subjects iis those which 
he has embraced. He has more than justified his proposition, that 
the stiuly of mental philosophy is of the highest imi^rtance to the 
science »>f Ueligion •and I'lieology ; and ins work deserves to he well 
rweivgd, not onl^ by members of his ow n eonimunioii, but by tfiqught- 
lul }»orsons of all Christian deiioiniimtions. 

It dws not appear to have owurreil to tlio autlior of “ Bible Doe- 
triiieaiii Bible FiUfts,”^ tliat the expression '•Bible Facts’* is capable 
ol* being uiulei’stoiHl in « variety of Kense.M. He simply understands by it 
the fttctji of the Bible ju-eohling to a mere litoral interpretatioa, lUid 
without the fg)plicati»ni of any critical tests whatever. And he eon- 
cludes, that ** it has ]>}«Mi.sed Hod ^ lay in his w'ord the historical 
foundations of those things he wouir have us most surely believe and 
lay liold of. Our religion is a redigiou of fa<its. Its doctiiu^ are fact- 
dwtrines—' its creed is a fact-i*jn‘cd.’* (p. !bk4.) The book is wntten in 
tux amiable spirit, and no eontroversial asperities are jwnnittetl to 
apiH!tav in it. 

** 2^tmioua by the Bov, A. P. Mendcs,”* are tlje production of an 
eurnest luid siuocro person, and sliow tho vitoKty of that faith w'hich 

“ Tlif» DoctrliMM of the Hble <ieve]op«a in the Facts of the JJiWe.*’ By the 
1.CWU1, hkImUirjf® : 11^54. 

*' ‘Jk'nneufiJ* By the Kev. A. P. Mendes. London : Chapmnn. .1^55. 
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has prosorved thi* Jewish rain? for somauyajjes intaei hi the mlJst of 
the nations. Mr. MonJes is op]k»m! to the liheral Tnovement aoK»ng 
some of the ‘''‘]K*o|ile'* in Germany ami eh'ewhen% which spiritual izes a 
larp,' ]H)rtiou of the OW Testament, surrenders the hope of the lulyent 
of a pei^sonal Mt^ssiah, ami would 1»» contf*nt, for convC'nienetj sake, to 
observe the first day of the week as Sabbath instead of the seventh. 
The general purpose of thu sermons is to bring home to the under- 
standing and fotAings bf his jK*oplo, the ‘ ‘j;uitieane€‘, th a roltgious and 
moral sense, of variow passage^} in their law and cH-remonial. We have 
not ohstTved any jn'ealiarity in Mf, Mondi^* 'Kngltsli, oxeept his use 
of the word ddfihition ’* for “ dcMenient.*^ 

“Tlioughts to Help and to Cheer.*’® Theit? iuv helpful and cheerful 
things in this second series, and not the loss so from their sulMlued 
tone, and the serious aj<^)eet tinder whieh the author looks out* on the 
life nf man. A stalf is most valued when the way is niggt‘il, ar»d a 
mere gleam telling of a distant home is more weleoine to the [Hmiglded 
traveller, than the broad glare of day to tluJM- wlu^ fiaunt in it. 'fhe 
di'sigii of the work is j>nvctieal, ami it deserves to Iw' popular with 
those who <lesire to piLss through this life as not setting tc)0 inueh 
store hv it for itself. 

” Fabiola eomes under the class of religiotis novels, hut is not 
otleuaivcly or very osteusibly polemic. It do('s uot pndend to do more 
thairrepresent a fow' scenes from the inartyr*|sjriod of the Chundi, taken 
from the Homan point of view ; the stbry being mainly founded on 
the K*geii<ls of St. Agnesf^nd St. Sebastian. If the tale ia from the 
pen of the eminent person to whom it is nttrihuted. lie is a far better 
judgi^than we can be of the probable effc<*t of this little work upon 
those for wlioTii it is inUuuled. He has n(» doubt eon.sidcrod that the 
catise of his ehureli will not lose by ihvi*sting Ids saints of their nimbf^ 
iind causing tliem to walk and talk in some d<»grce likt' commoji 
people. But we rather fitel for <»ur.selves, that they are thuH made tf)0 
liuniuu and nr)t human enough. We feel little inteTe.Ht in Sebaatiaii 
until the iirrow-scvne, and then not so nmeh a« in the Ftory of IVex- 
as|)es or of Tell. His Jast outlm'jik uj)oh the Kmperor dearly puts 
him ill the wrong. Agn<*H apjwars in the drama oa a crazy girl in 
white. Nevertheless, wdurther saint, or crazy, or both, happier i'ar, m) 
martyn*d, than many a bride of the same Bridegroom, .the flowers of 
wlioso spiritual crown have ra<h'd, before tlioso of her earthly erown 
have fallen away ; who baa felt heig^dfesiHUiscd but not wedded; hdbro 
whose eyes, as fefon.; those of widows^ the idkigr of Him, wiio w'hm to 
be the only and the fuli-lH?loVed on<? for ever, grows fivinier and feebler ilay 
by day, and who U tortured by the alteniativc, tliat either ontv she 
possessed by a brief delirium, or is now guilty of a life-Itiug sin. 
Wo regret that the dissimulation practised by primitive (.’hristiana, < 
such as the (joneealnsent of her religion on the "part of a w tfi? from her 
husband, is justified on the authority of Tertullian (pp. 7*2. 7d}f and 
that the author does not percetre, that in such a case the tuj^emo 

** Tho^htd to Help aad to Choer.*' ^ocond lories. BosUhd. Id55. 
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veri uj to tho HVf/tfrstio fahi; anti we slioiiM be sony to think, 
tliai »!vcii to this (lajrVhere should be left an un truthfulness in the 
Homan reli;^ious eonscienoe. lui evil residuum, from times of ancient 
persai utions, or from mediicvjil struggles between Popes and Emperors, 
iriuin'h uml State. 

W<! foar that in this country the chief interest excited upon the 
PhilosopluiTiicmi ^and Hippolytus contrc-wersy has turnwl upon a 
IVoU stiint greediness to believe that son^e blot has been hit in the 
{>a;rt' of Popery ; that some flaw li^ been discovenKl in bis iufalUbility ; 
t hat on tracing the Homan hlupbrates to near its source, it has been found 
to i.tsuc from a puddlo. But even if^tbe Philosophumena belong to 
Hippolytus, !is they probably do, and if he were a bishop At Home, and 
if he wi*re a better and more learned man than Callistus, and if he were 
a stickler for orthodoxy even against Popes, our Protestant will gain 
little by the issue. llis Konian adversary will remind him, that if 
(killistus, afterwanls Pope, was born a slave, we should therein behold 
the triumph of Uurnau Christianity ; if he was a defaulter to his 
master, it was because he had been cdicated hy the Jews ; if lie was 
summoned before thi’i Prefect ami whipped for disturbing the Jews’ 
e^myt-iiticlc, behold the spirit wliich erucifunl his master ; If in shauie 
and despair lie attciji])tod his life, it was the hand of Providenci‘ which 
presv‘r\^*d him for a high destiny ; if Callistus never put pen to pa])er, 
und ni]>polyttts WiW an able yfimphletcer, “the w'eak things of the 
world (‘onhmud tlie things that are mighty nay, Lf Hippolytus was 
a bishop, ho was a schisiuatioal and exeonunumcatc one ; if his doctrine 
oYt*n was inon* conformable to subsequent standards than that of 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, his was not tliC truth for that time or in 
that onliT: and if Hippolytus snffereil for the faith aud has been 
esteemed a siiint, it is mi evidence of the comjflrehensivenoss of the 
Chiiroli and of the eflieacy of martyrdom. But apart from tlu'ological 
jwpiabhh*^, it is with a kind of enu>tion tliat one is able to disinter, as 
it were, tht' dry bones of the dead from calendars and catalogues, and to 
give them ilesh aud skin, and to see them live and talk before us, doing 
their own m ts and using their own wonls. But for the especial pim- 
jxwe ol a histoTY of tlu* formation of dogma, the Philosophumena, as 
the prothiet of their time mid place, arc of a more philosophical interest; 
wd W3 Dr olkmar’s ** Hippolytus forms the first part of a history of 
hm'sy previous to tlie Ni(:enum. Dr. V. has freely availed himself of 
the lalK>UTs of others who have trodden the same ground recently, ap- 
propriating or setting atido their luatcrials and their results with 
rimgular acuteness and felicity, and adilrcssing himself in particular to 
apply a corroctive from time to time to Dr. Dollingcr’s views on the 
liomish side. Dr. V. is not free fnim the fault of de&iring to make his 
• theory embwe every'. %t which lies at all near him, and of forcing the 
mostuulikelyfactstowork up with a "mchtuamogKcb” into his theory. 
In ostimating tho peculiarity of the Roman creal in the Hippolytus 
pt*riod, regard should be hsid to a native antagonism to the Pagan 


** “ Hippolytus unti ilie roixuschen 2citgenossen.'* Ton Dr. G.Tolkmsr. Zurich. 
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idolatry, of a much nn^hor kind than the !»iw»culation of Ntvtii^s; tho 
confession I believe in one Go<l Je<»usii Cnrist,” h not neoessariW 
PatripaAsian ; it is in itself a profeftftion of faith in one mon-god, in 
opjwsition to thenmy man-g</is of the PagaxkS; the K*hitioii of that 
man-£fod to the supreme Author and Father of alhopened an inlinity 
of further questions, not iuixnedmttdy j>fesent to tho minds of many 
of that age anti jd-run*. Certainly that foru^ula would combine on tho 
one sido with Noetianism, Psitri|WL«sjiii*;jiffi, or«SalH?UianiMm. thi 
tho other side it would eonaist with* the dwtrine of a liOgos Otijg 
fTffQC rm' 9tdk-. Ilerr.* incfts us tharefore, as on so many other jw.uiitSj 
the iiaiuiry so vital to the (Christian dogma, of the Kiriginof the fourtli 
gosjH-l. is it a paA of the original and central ftwt-system of Chriati- 
anity, dV evidence, phenomenon, and elfoet of its aediou? We may 
amuse ourselves for a moment, in rellcetiug U|Hm the pruhablo form of 
lioinan doctrine, had Hjf)polytus not learnt the Ii<igoh doctrine from 
his mastiT Irenajus, and ^laid the foundation, though pi^rsonally over- 
bomi‘, of theological orthodoxy at Home. 

l>r. C. Haso, in a rwent letter to l>r. F. 0. von Haur,** of modest 
and courteous tone, addresses himself ti show, in reference to 
Various critiques upon his own works, that he occupies a eh'^ and 
di'tined position, ou tho ground of the critical iiweatigation of tho 
Christian Alativedy to the Tubingc*n school. On the pnn- 

cij>al p<ni\t of recent inten^st, he oxtHqds against the ermcluaion whicfi 
tlirows th<j origin (»f the fourth gospd into the nuMdle of the Rwond 
c<Miturj, at tho same time that he reeogni/-es tlu' ditferencea b<d:wr!en 
that gosjHjl and the Synoptics. lie acknnwh.‘dges. indtM^, that the 
evidenee from ecolcsiastical antiquity is not conclusive to its Johann can 
origin, and that the internal evidence is capable of leading to rqmoiito 
results • but he remiiuLs the Tubingen critics, that they hwl until laUdy 
tJirown the foiurth gospel t4> the end of tho second century, ou tho 
assumption that it <H»uld not have been known -to the author of tho 
(ncuientiuo llomilie^i, whereas it npw ap^x^ars from the reference to the 
miracle of the man bom blind, in the reoently discovered portion nf 
thorn, that it w’as. Nothing, indetnl, can Ik* more fallacuAia than the 
undertaking to prove or disprove the geuuinenew of a book solely from 
internal evideiice ; but the ease of the fourth go8T>ol h in many n*sp<}cts 
a very dhttinet one from that of tjh*? Synoptic# ; for by wdicit«*oever they 
were oonrpiled, the alternative is not prcsiuited of cremiing irnv'oiieilahle 
or prodigiou# statement#, or else attributing a to tho authors; 

not even i« this the case with liuke. with Tigard to the fouHh 
gos[)cl, the author is either an eye-witoe«B or is falsely jM’rsonating 
OTU!. Eitlier therefore, ita authonty is itnmeasorabiy alwve that of 
tho Synoptica, or altogether l>eiow them. The setting of an assumed 
name on the title of a conipOation, might not be inconsistent with a 
truthful intimt ; l>at to plarsonate falsely a chief actor in events de- 
bcribwl, and to vouch for them as eye-witness, renders the whole nar- 
rative of such an author unworthy of credit, and is not lightly to l>c 

TUbinger Bchulc," Seadschrsiben a^Hsmi Pr, v. Baur, v<»n Vr. K- 
llftse. Lcipstc, 1855. 
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stiippawd of auy auilior. Notwithstanding, even in the narrative ol 
an L*ye*witntJS8, Iheiv* juay be events related to wliicli the voucher does 
not apply, which may ho' di-^cirditerl, without impeaching the nairator’s 
veriieity in tliose oa«k*s for which he vouches. Thus the finding of the 
Mjpulchro vju*ant, a^ related John, jcx. 1—8, and Uie passa^ in the same 
chapter, ver. 10— 29, stand on an entirely difterent footing from that 
ol’ tin* fiiigolic appearance to Mary, ver. 11 — 18. And in the saihe 
ehapter likewise are instances, ver. 9, and ver. 31, of inference, opinion, 
or cuiivietion on the part of the author, which might likewise be erro- 
neous, cojisistently with his veracil^''- i^r- Hase, however, maintains 
tlic i^enuineness of the fourth gospd, which he eonsidei*s to have hei'n 
written late in the Apostle’s lifetnno, and he doos'not feel the intro- 
duction of the Logos doctrine in any degree irreconcilable with the 
truthfulness of the historic part of the narrative ; while he considers 
Dr. 13aur and Ins followers altogether unauthorized in assuming, that 
the Logos doctrine could not have been developed, in Home minds at 
Icii'^t, i\ti early iis the cud of the first centitfy. With respect to the 
iniriU;ulous jiart of the narrative. Dr. llase., receiving as perfectly 
reliahle the accounts of the Apostle eonccwiing the phenottuma which 
lie witnessed, adopts the solution of occult or muweertained natural 
intluv'tfcos, and such, especially of a healing nature, he considers to have 
belonged to Christ himstjlf: while his resuscitation, and that of 
La/.anis,,hc imagines to have been Recoveries from a state of apparent 
death. 

A Hccoml edition of “ Itiivcrnick’s Handbook revised by f)r. Keil, 
is in progress, and may be recommended to English stud(*uts wbo wish 
to enter more deeply into the critical study of the Ohl 'restament than 
they can with the lielj) of tlie meagre introductions to be met with in 
English, and at the same time to l)e safe I'rom Go'vimi JS^eoloffy. The 
principles ul the author, whose work first aj)pc*ared in 183ir, and of hi.s 
present editor, are reu(;tianary against tixe destructive oritik of Sender, 
Kichhorii, and De Wett<;. \ ^ 

A\e rocoimnend to the attention *of feeble Protestant preachers on 
this .siile ot the water, a small volume of able semiovis by M. Athanasc 
t^pierel,^^ fd*** »'l Pwis. He tells, ns in his preface to them, that he has 
felt the evil of detacliing a text from its chapter, and of rearing upon 
a few words a system of dogma or a s^i^heine of morality; of;making it 
say, what the word.s imlcwl will bear, but not what the words in their 
context really iubwi. The xiecessity for carrying the open Bible into the 
pulpit, as M. Coquerel exi)i\^s«i-s himself, is more necessary jierhaps 
in b rauea than here, 'wher** the Bible, for that matter, is o}>en enough ; 
but English preachers likewise would do well to found their discourses 
rather u]^)un the wcffcvin of a chapter, or ample passage, than 

upon an artificial division of a few \\j)rds. A preacher dealing with 
ail entire seotioU, » not so able.to blink difficulties, as if he selects a 

“ *‘H»v^ok;» H»^oh dw k.k. Knteitung'indM A. T." ZwriteAuflsgo 
von Dr. Fr. K«U, FnuUc. a M. and 1854 , 

” ’ Psr Athanaww Ooquerri, Paateur Suffirairant de 

Rofomi4e dt- Farw. Paris. 1855. ^ 
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single verse for his text; he will soon finrh that: his moi'al ftpiUication 
wili Jiyio wise teil^ ii tO' the intelleets aiid ieeUnj^fs of iiine-lenths of 
Ins audience his exi>ositioii has ap|K*aired insincere or silly. In tlio dis* 
courses belbiw us, M. Cuquerol takes care to clear' hk way by a <^)ln- 
prehensive view oI a considerable e*>ntext, iwtd wheae the {iartsiicft* is 
li^ratiye, by a Iwhl resolution of the employed, into their 

appropriate meaniikt^. He thus leaves no rcst*rv'e Ndwtvn himself iuul 
his hearers, when he comes to ap|i>eal to th Ai moral nature, whicli h*' 
does with earnestness, sinceri tv. and forcot permitting them no sTibterfuge 
or screen bi»hind which to shelter thejnsclvos, us though their fat<i wVre 
not prat’tieally in their own hands. The design of M. (.^MJnc^'e^s dis- 
eour'<c^ is not contifjversial. but»he has felt hiinfadf in the pii'senee 
ol two theological extremo.s, of the Itoinaniht and af the (^alvini^tio. 
Thus a sermon, on Matt. xvi. 18-20. Iiiis a Injuring on the llcunish con* 
troverjjy, and one on Luke xvi. 19, 20. to whit*h wc shall eonline our 
lew remaining ob.'<*‘rvutions, is direi*ti‘d against s-^me of tht* lioiTors 
ot Calvinism. M. (Vspierol i.s nen.'^ible, thjii a doetriiu* eonrerning tw/» 
shjyply detined and irro\oealdc comlitioits in anuih(*r world, diX-'s not. 
point to such a sequid :is is required bv the |«rt‘8ont condition of niati 
on earth ; to say iiuthing of the exclusion, juiconling to CaUintsin. of 
all but the eleH from intoye.st in the fiitnr»» promises, the mass of men 
arc too good for a hopeless Hell, and too I aal for a perhs t Il»‘aven. 
Hut M. Co(pu*rel finds himself hero nKo. thongli he <lot»s not expressly 
refer to it, face, to fa<*e with the Itoinish system, which hiu» ndapL-il 
itself to tlu; inorjil .sense of mankind, hy pro\iding a jmnjfatory for the 
imperftvi faithful, and a for the uncovi naurcd. Although the 

Uoaiish jmrgatorv is intcrpulaUHl in the wTon^ pbme, that is, befon* 
the judgment instead of after it, although it Is* untenable upon an- 
thoriiy of ^eripturo, although »*neuinls*iH*d and implienleci with other 
doctrines open to farther ohjeilioii on their own seon^, wc do not 
hi‘sitate to say that, as an altenmtive to the (.'alvinistie hy|>othnsis. it 
approve.s itself t<> men’s TK*ee'‘Sarv coin «*jitions of the IHvim* juatiee, 
tiicir cousoiou.<»iies.s of their own intemul moral condition, and to their 
natural uth^ctiurta. Many a hcart-liroken parent aiul fond friend, 
within the lioman comimmion, wlwn mounung ovit the death of tJie 
pnKligal and the reprohato, have thankfvl (h>d and their Church, that 
tliev liave not had to sorrow for the eternal fat<? of the dcparttnl even 
a* the CalviiiiKt, who in like ciis<*s has no hope.** 

M. Coqucrel is anxiou.s to find aoine s<*rij)tur»l authority for his view 
on this subjoct, and be finds it, strangely enough, where the Jb^tnaiiist 
find-s his purgatoiy, namely, iu tlie parable of tlie Rich Man and La/ 4 )nu». 
Wc cannot think tliat our author is hero nnito oonsiKtent with himself, 
or that his applicatiou of this passage will stand. He obs»»rve«, with 
l>crfi»ct truth, that in this, as in all other parables, which arc apologu<^ 
constructed tbr .the^sake of elucidating and enforcing a religious or 
mA.>r.il truth, the form of the* vehicle w not to b*' presw^il : ho con* 
.siilers also the fiirui of this paidicular* parable to have l»cen borrovreii 
fr»)m the Jewish theology, representing accordingly a divided state of 
the ScheoL But be thinks, that in the mouth of <-*hri*<t, the “ bosom 
of Abraham” aud the flame of fire,” signify rcsj^ectivoly, Heaven and 
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and ho infers, l>«!eavisv, wlien in torment, the rich man is bidden 
to ‘‘reniemlwr,*’ and is represented as not without feeling for his 
brethren yet on earth, that even anting the damned there is place for 
the wicked to become better than they were on the earth. “ tine con- 
damnation cfficacc, un enfer utile, des soufTranccs destinies i toucher 
les c<uurs, des chtitiments destines h ramener,.voilii 1’ enfer du ohris- 
tiiini.snic, celui ({ue le Fils de Dicu lui-meme fait connaitro dans cette 
parabole.” — p. 152. He considers that the future state, like the pre- 
will }>reseiit a progress Yrom bad to good, and from good to 
bethT. Hut we think, that if no*better scriptural foundation can be 
found for views concerning the future state, whiclj approve themselves 
to nniny tlioiightful minds, and whlbh are nowhere contradicted by 
Scripture, it woxdd be better to rest them on the broad grounds 
i>t natural theology, and of the observed nature and constitution of 
man, than to force f)ut of Scripture, of which the predictions imch 
only to the solemn close of our present jcvum, revelations concerning 
that which sliall be from age to age. 

Monnard. “ l)u Droit et du Devoir.**^* This is a pri/.c Essay on- a 
.subject j>rop08ed by tlie Society of l^ublic Utility of GenevA. “ Uight 
and duty being (.‘onsidered as the bases of moral conduct, to asccrtiiiu 
w'hat arc the rcsj)ective oflices of the two poi^vers, for the good of mdi- 
viduals and the happiness of communities.” The author brings out 
well on the whole the distinction J^etweeri “right,” which is the off- 
ain'ing of social relation, and “duty,” which has its root in tlic “ self;” 
also between “right” and “ rights,” the former of which is the just, 
relatively to the agent, and the latter relatively to the rcci])i(mt. In 
further developing the distinction between “ right” and “duty,” the 
loriueris s(.*en to be embodied in law$,i4and takes cognizance of overt 
ads - it is e.\t«rnal : dut}' take.s cognizance of motives, and is an inter- 
nal leiplii. lienee legal obligations and moral duties stand not in 
opjavsiiiou, hut in eontrast. But iiuismuch as in an artiilcial and higljy 
orgamzi'd Micidy law attempts to regulate, defensively at lea.st, almost 
all external ndaiions between wuiu and man^ those whose moral sensi- 
is of low degree jwo Icil to bound the circle of their morakliities 
obligations. aW therefore M. Monnard 
says, that the orbit traced for society by its Author lies betwenm the 
polw of duty and right. We should rather say, that the rights of in- 
unriduals and the rights of the public, the rights of sejf and tho rights 
of others, fhe ri'spectivc poles of society, in its hard^and merely 
innndane conchtion ; but that the duties owing to self and those owing 
tovthers are the of society, according to a higher idea, dreamt of 
by phdoaojpbew and philanthropists, and tracjed out by the Pounder of 
the Christian Society, but never as yet roalized upon e^h, and only 
not hopid|^ b^^e. wo know not how lon^ the human experiment has 
to run. Kevmwtions fail, says M. Moimar^ from not taknig duty into 
account; they nre confinerl t^) H^litical objects, that is, instrumental 
and mw'ly material ends, from not duly ounsidering the moral nature 


r Du Droit et du Devotf.” Par Ch. Monna«l, Frof. ord. k VUnivenito <le 
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of man. And we may add, that it k evidently not sufliciont for tho 
happiiif^s of a people, or for thestahilitv of a form of ^vcrunu’nt. that 
a constitution be devised, when^in the complicated n£mta and raiijyre nf 
action of its several powers . are ac'tfurately deliued, u tlicre k absent 
from it, and from its functioTiaKes severally, a seusti of dut} . TIu; next 
bf^st security to a sense of duty in the governors k their s^«ntiibilitv to 
public opinion : and it may well happen, that e, government !ess]>opidar 
in its forin may be more amenable to gubiio opinion, and to the moral 
senseof humanity, than one which is theoretically perfect in the bfJmie«-tl 
pow(Ts of i{.^ constitution; tmt which has no heart, no centi-c of life 
i>euiin^ witli a conscience of duty, c»r which can be ejBreetually touched 
bv pniisQ and blame. 

Mr. llohn continues his Ecclesiastical series with the ** History of 
SoKomcn/’*® which, with the*‘ Eusebius'* already published, complete.-* 
till’ .period from the commeneemont of the Chri-stian to \.J>. 140. 
Then' i.s added to tlnj “ So'/onicn** tho Photian Epitome of Philosb-rgius, 
unw tir.st translated into English,nnd pleasantly doia* by Mr. Ed-Wiilford. 
Mr. IJohn also pre.scuts the English reader with the works of I*hih>.^^ 
In this translation then- is sotncthfng occiisioiiully be dt'»*irod on the 
score of .scholarship and elegance; but it gives, on the whole, a very 
sulfieient reprc-'^entation of an aullmr wlnise works throw great light 
on tho origin of ti<uno part.s of tho Christian dogura, and whose j[»riit. 
ciphs of exegesis, though not his particular iuti*rpretatious, are bHU 
applicable to many portions of the Old Testament. 
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O xford is but .seldom exoteric in her tea»*hing; t*>o Hcldoni. we 
fancy, for any special aetiim on the life which surges about that 
cloistral calm ofhvjrs so tuiiiultuon.dy. Her culture is Hiampod with 
u jealous M-al of frecnmsoury ; her luHiivity lk‘« in the shadow of* tho 
actu# ; her influence ia essentially chronic in its nature. Hut in tliesc 
troublous days the devps arc. shaken ; and at length the AristotiHan 
*^pJacidiim caput*' is beginning to emerge. A volume of ** liocturcs"* 
from the Oxford chair of iwlitical economy, on the* ever-reeurring 
fpichtion of “population,’’* k one of several grateful sympt^niin ol' this 
resuscitation. Indeed, it is one of the most pertinent contributions to 
tho puliticJil literature, of the fj^nartcr. 4n the same lucid style of 
exposition which marked Professor Kickards* former lectures, it aims 
at demonstrating a truth, certainly not novel, but which many in these 


)« M Koel«Miiaatic«I Uistoiy of Sosomcai, comprising a HUrtcry td Ibc Ciiurdi, 
fr*in 1 . 0 . 324 to a.|>* 440. TraniUted from the Urcek, with a Memoir of the 
Author.”^ London: Uohn. 18S5. 

17 Works of niUoNlttdn-us, the o(mtonipdnui|r of Jf«e|»liufi, trauMlatod from 
the Greek.’* By G D. Youge, 15. A. 3 voIh. Loodou: 1S5&. 

^ I'opviiation anti Capital ; beii^ a Cuur»e Lecturer delivercil U:4ore the 
X.'riivensity of Oxford in By Oooivo K. KickartiK, M.A., Profetwr of 

Political Economy. London: Longman A 0<>. 185j. 
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populous times will be to have thus clearly approved to their 
vaguely apprelieiisive convictions. The conclusteii we mean we will 
leave the author to enunciate lor himself. Ho says : — 

Rdrrtinp: flic aasiiinplion ojmoscd to facts, and replete anomalies and 
contradictions, that ‘p<»pulation n«as a t<Midcncy to increase in a greater ratio 
than siiljsisteiioe,* we rslahlish, as the law of social progress, the converse prin- 
ciple, that (kf* prodiKf4iKe power of a community lends io increase more rapidly than 
the ninaUr of consumers** 

Although holding this proposition to he true in the main, i,e,, so 
far as a dozen words, including the ambiguity “Jbeiids” can exactly 
convey a general law, we think thalf the author in iVaming.it has 
glanced too exclusively hackw'ards to the last half-century of England *s 
experience, howqverlus volume may seem to show America, with all its 
new economical data, to have been einbrivx*d in his horizon. lu support 
of this poKilion, Trolessor Tlickards takes fittingoccasion to he just to a 
name which has waited long in the gloomy outside of prejudice and 
ill-grounded hate. Indeed, his ai^uinents do not aim so much at over- 
throwing the ha,sis of the thwiry of Malthas, as at scicutiiieally cor- 
reeliug its promises and gratefully humanizing its harsh c<mclusions. 
lie maintains that there is, a law of population which pliantly adapts 
its growth to the various stage's of a progressive speck's — ^to an age of 
bju*hari8i\Ti no less than to an age of tne highest reiinenumt ; and 
that just as the j>rcssui*c of physical scourges declines, the more beau- 
tiful, yet no less adeejuate, restraint of moral and social iullueiu’t'S 
begins. Ihit in attributing this grinlual limitation of excess to the in(*r<.^ 
||)eration of civilizing cleineiitH, w<* think Mr. llickards Ips sh(»rn his ar- 
gument of its proper force, as he has faile^||lio examine the law suggested 
l)v tht' orgaiuc pheuoinena of reproduction - the law by wdiieb the power 
of multiplying the species is Ibimd to vary inversely with tlu* power of 
preserving the life of the indivi(hiul. To demonstrate an inherent 
necessity is more satisf;u*torj than aiiy appeal to anudiorated juspeots 
of society, which constitute hut,a variable result of civilization. Our 
author may have considered the existence of such a regulating jjipwcr 
somewhat doubtful, hut, professedly devoting much space to the his- 
tory of the argument, to notice such a* theory could not have been 
sui>ertluou.s. This w'c rrgaid as an error of omission ; and to point out 
a solit^ instance of an opposite' kind, we can hardly believe (despite 
Mr. lliekards* assunmees) that the fallacy is still alive which his 
first lecture puts upon thef^ck for the fdlicth time— the doctrine 
that individual extravagum^e is a gjiin to the eoiumuiutv, or that 
“ private' vices an^ public l>enet\U.” 6n the whole, however, we must 
regard this volume as an aw'cptahle boon to those young economists 
who stumble for the first lime on the sombre threshold of Malthas. 
The author has enriched his own s|Hiculations by alU^eral study of later 
authorities, (not forgetting Transatlantic labours), and in his evident 
a^H^uaiutaDCd with Bastisil seems to have caught that writer^ grace 
of style and felicity of illustration. It will give him a novel claim 
among political economists* 

Of a very diflerent chapter from these thoughtful and spirited lec- 
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turos. is the Natural History of Labour,”- by Mr. Leopold lh*sser. 
Quaint enough in its title, and labelled, to boot, with the sibylline 
dictum, Poverty Or Labour,” this is still but a ’dull and diluti'd 
volume. There is, it is true, a grand simplicity of concluainn, heo' 
and tliere, which savours of tjie same enlarged conception of which we 
presume these vast alternatives vrero born; hut we will leave the 
rcfuler to judge whether this is a happy aooideut, wIkjh we inform him, 
that the only panacea Mr. Be^^ser would a^lviso for the social nmladies 
of’ these latter days is, the siinultunecais luloption of a ” two*chi!dri*n 
system.” We should have said t1|jB chief remedy is this; but, if we 
are no1 diminishing from the KW4icping sutficicnev of this discovery, we 
s]u)iilil add, that tlif? author woi^l further eoiuvutrale these small, hut 
liappy families, by sejjaraling the occupations of towns and vilhiges, 
and preventing any light-minded change 4>f residence by tiieir inhabit- 
Jints. Wo nwd not .«ay that, to ae<-oinplish this isolatimi, he would 
list- legal barrierH of the mosf*appn>ved efficiency. Mr. Ilesser l(»okH on 
emigration with favour ; and in view of siieh an outlet into fertile but 
untrodden tracts, we womler how any man can indnlgi* in tlio ohtruera 
of 11 more than Joeiil over-p<ipulatioii mj contrary to fiu’ts, and to tlic 
idea <^f ii well-ord<^re.d universe -and sit down complaeenUv to bulanco 
the probable gain to society from an enlightetuKl prostvuiiim of a ** twjo- 
eliildren system.” 

A “ History of the fhyglish Po<»r-Law,*’^ by' Sir (iw^rge Nicholls, 
give?) u.s, contrary to the mo^leru fa.shioii, far more than its title si*cm8 
to promise. It is not limited to any diy detail of ena<dmenU, with 
the dates of thotr passing and amending ; but <*o!i< inuously prcamits the 
s]>ccial subject in its c<mnc\'i4>u with the national history, and its or-* 
ganie growth Ifut of gemT^deveK»j»ments <;f society. To use the 
author’s words-- * 

“ All eii.aetmciiis airccliiig tin- iiulustnous edasKo, or Is'iiring matcriuliy upon 
l)i(' condition of the people, are regarded ns jmrialing iJioiHJ or less of the an- 
tnre of a I’ooi-Law ; (\< ry .skcIi cjwclnient bein^' intended, if not actually c:d- 
eul.itcii, !»► prevent I lie uecurrence and •'prtjidtd }»ovi*rU,or fiLe to iipply ;i 
remedy " herever poverty exist e<l in Midi a funri <»r fo Mich an extent, to Ijc 
a nuis?uiee or source of "danger to the Hjuiinuinty.** 

Written with such a sc(H>c, in a style almost uniformly coneic»e, and 
l>v a man who has long upplie<l his energies to the exiH'ution of tho 
existing Jiivv, luul been a >iciulY advociitc of reform, thi.-s bouh bas 
strong a priori claims to attciuion. Indeed, a real hlst-ory ni ibis 
n.iture forms a proper basis for argmncuWwUatovcr our tbn.'goiu' ewi- 
elusioris ' whether we admire the Uiuoi*yst4-in or not; whether we 
n.'gnrd the relief of poverty only a removal of what would otlierwist? 
be •*» miisiince or source of danger;” or, la«ttiy, whether we entertain 

. * NAturij{e.rtchicht« der Arljcrt,abiOniDd)ng«t fur die vidkvwrrlliKludLUclkeu 

l>iC. iplincii.‘' Von Le<)]*oldi Jiower. ^imuth odw Arbeit. l><dpzi|?: inarm. 

J ^ ... 

* “A Hwtorr of tbo Rnglich Povr'-Lav, mcoDi)e>;ion with tbo and 

..tlwr circnuisUHcen alfectiiig tiio CtUKliUon of ibe l*roj»lc.” By Sir tieor^ 
Nit'holl*!, K.t’ .* Ijute Poor-Law CiiinniiHfdonrr and Secretary U) ilw; Poor Law 
H' ttird. Ju Two V'oluim*.-. Ixmdou ; dohu Murrn/. 1S5<. 
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a \iom that institutii)ii« an* not wliicJj, hy afiortlin| 2 ^ ji^eatcr 

fecilitifs tor th« oi* property, might mse large numbejps of 

fuDow-tTwitun':^ to a higher level of kuowledgo, morality, and humanity, 
and, so to hpcak, abolish paujuirisni hy tending to reduce its causes to 
those hiht ivni in the nature of thingn alone. “ In every country,” 
says the autlior, aiul in all states of socktyi destitution has existed, 
and iVom the nature of things, will ever continue to exist.” This we 
lu-e tar iroui denying. Wfferences of talent,, of energy, of longevity, of 
bodily constitutum, are causes,. iuseparahlc from the nature of tilings, 
wliich must ovoi* tend to reduce men to poverty ; but does not a dos- 
titubi class” of from 4.8 to 0 per*cent. of* the population argue some- 
ihiug delVetive in the organization of y^ciety — a paoportion whieh does 
not Jiielude all those who are desperately struggling to shun ofReiaJ 
liolp, nor tlmso who are relieved and kept alive by private charity ? 
JMoreover, is the guarantee against crime which the pn^sont Poor-Law 
contains, so cheaply bought by 600, 000^. yearly ? and is the degrada- 
tion which its operation entails — degradation which reacts on the 
whole framework of society — so inevitable that we .should not look out 
for fairer means of meeting the evil ? Lastly, <muld there be no better 
incentives to work found slumbering ii\ human nature than the harsh 
ivjmlsiveness aimed at in the [»resent manner of relief? 

It is gratifying to fiml a man of Sir <ii‘orge Nichoir» practical exj>e- 
rienee contending for eodification and I'or the abolition of the law of 
settlement, The latter of these nioasiires should precede, in order to 
purf't' the MhjvHtaque oi* much useless mcuinbrance. 

Our Luglish tenacity for existing institutions has never been more 
marked than with regard to this unfortunate law. Mr. Baines* ob- 
K*‘rved in Parliament “that from the of CharlcrfM. downwards, 
he i'ould nht find a single writer or s]^>ea®r of ivjiutation wlio del'eiulcd 
the principle of m^ttlement, which, on thu contrary, h:ul tieen condemned 
by authoritif‘S (»f the most respeotful consideration.” Among these 
authorities arc Adaui Smith, Air. Pitt, and Committees of the House 
of t-ommons from 1736 to IS47. Yci Ml adifcripti^' arc 
exi»enKlv<‘ly rosbired to their local habitation. • 

Krec-l’rmle in Land'’* the title of a pamphlet intended to advo- 
cate the Tuo;isure brought forward lately by Air. Locke King to make 
the land of intestates devolve like the {>ersonalty under the Statutes 
of Distribution. Thi? is aecvunpanied by a suiiuiiary of arguments 
ai^d statistics in lavovir of sulxVivision of land among 'a peasant 
populuthuu There is not ^ueli that is new in tho pamphlet, and 
is loosely written , and ‘roll of grammatical blunders. But it is 
evidently the production v>f an honest thinker, warmly interested in 
his sul>jcct. Its main fault is, that it contains no efitiinatc of the 
elVect of the change desired u|>on tlio actual England of the present 
day, apart from the abstract advisability 6f the alteration. England 

* Pree-lVsds iu. 2jaud : at) Inquiry into the Ssknaal and Cotnmerrial Inflaeiico of 
llte Ijaws of SucctHKoon and the of Kntfuls, m uflSEMsiiog the Ijond, tlte 

Fannerj^ and the Labouref: with Ol>servatioiMi on the 'Fraaefer of Land/' liy 
Jaiuc 9 lieal. himdou: John Cbapnian. 
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is pa<:iinjj voar year more «;l«»ci<lotUy uncW the away of liu' rnl<bUo 
cLoaseii. That this .sway u tomeihitig dUf^^rent from that of tht^ 
bourgt»i,>isM« of l*outK IMdlippe i» groaSy ow’iwg to the wfluoiicp of th»c 
aristoeruf v. it may bo thiiifc hen'iifler this »tate of things s]u>»bl U' 
oxehai-geii for the rule of the ranHSOti under the influeneo.of the muUUe 
classes, and sulxlivision ef land may both*' proi/er nioiina to elVect this. 
But this htads us into many complex pw.bNws, social iwid politicid; 
and if no attempt is made to w^ive or even to atafeo them, w-o gain 
little by reJkhnjf doidamatoiy jiamphlel^ like tliat In^foivi m. 

The subject of registration of lam^, »o iinportajit to all who have land 
to buy or seU, fonns a fertile thoine for pamphlets by kvrym ; aiiA 
any mciuis wlioreby^the cost of trmisfer of land could k? IossciuhI 
is tif suoU great 3o<‘iaI iutero^l, that tluso pauipblets will attnu't tho 
attention of many Wsides professional rcMwlers. Wo have two now 
k^foro US; one by Mr. Ooodevc,t‘ntilletl ‘"Shall we Transfer mir Lands by 
Kegister?”® and the other, entitled, Shall we Simplify our Titles 
Thu latter is a pamphlet of great ability and originality, and is evi- 
dently written by an author who is master of hi^ fcubjet'.t. The pur- 
pose of Mr. Gmnleve is to raise objeetions to tha plan of registmtitm, 
and his arguments are morfi or less nUid against tnost of ih*' aeneincrf 
hitherto laid U'fore the public. But they <lo not appear to us to 
touch the plan [)ro]»T)S(*<l in the rival pain]>lilet. .\ud we think this 
plan may be e<nnprehcndcd oven by persons uniiiitiatt din conveynneing. 
it is proposed that (‘Ycj*y <lcc<l of transfer bhall codtuin the lumuj of a 
person havinjj al>solute power to sell fhe properly Knuiiferrod. The 
name of this person, together with tlie names of the f«irtie« to the 
transfer mid the doseriptioji of the property transferred, would bu entenvl 
on the n'gistei^ When the j^w owner of the jvroy>erty wj^ird in bis 
turn to convey it to anot Inwall that would be ru'et ssaTy ’ would he, 
that the ]jerson on the regist»*r should aVl^'ar by tho regist^lr to wuli- 
stitute in his place another representative of thf\cRtatc. ^Hie objt*et 
of all this that if the ]»crsons on the register were shown to hav*- 
concurred in the transmission, of which the register itself would fur- 
nish ])roof, the title would be clear and indisputable. Thus the heavy 
ex]a?n«o of investigating the titk Avould he avoided; and it is tlii< 
exjix^nso which forma the heaviest item in the ewt of celling or ifu^rt- 
gaging land. 0 £ course every person apfKraring on the fogiator would 
be Iwiitid to see that the interrejsts of no one claiming unaer the /h ed 
by which lie was appointtn:!, should be nrt;judicOil by hi# act. But lliis 
would rc»t Iwtwcen tlicm and him, and tUrrl p<‘rvi)ns wouM «)nly have 
to ascertain the fact, not the propriety, or bis concurrence. 'I’lic plan 
ia accompanit‘d by an ingenious syatcin protcoting the real ownerrf of 
the property against improper transfer; nut to give any iii»ti<»u of tin* 
motle in winch it is intended to work would carry n« too far into h*gal 
minutixe. 

* Shall we Transfer our Lands by Regifiter ? A I^tUr tL«r riia,ijc#'llor 
on the Coutemplaied Transfer of Land by He^vtcr.'’ By Ooocleve, K#wj, 

Loiniou : Bruiting ami Co. 1%H* 

« “ Shall we SSuplify our HUm t" By a Cooseyniiuing ViatrhiUir. Lr>n<ioo • 
Wilciy ami tSoa««. 1854. 
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The institutions and principloa of the “British Coiximonwealtb*’^ 
have found a < and hi^h-ininded conunentator in Mr. Homershani 
Cox. 'I’he author is right when saying that he could find no single 
and convehient treatise of parallel fieoj>e in pur political or educational 
literature— no book in, which “the modern principles of the British 
constitution iire systcmaticjilly discussed and elucidated by reference 
tt) tlje actual state iwA numerous institutions of our Government.’* 
Wc could have wislied a larger historical element in his pages, seeing 
that tlic book may come to second the ettuits of school and collegiate 
instructors in this growing feature of JEnglish education ; but, on the 
whole, ]Mr. Cox’s task has been well juid faithfully executed. Ills 
style is vigorous and precise, and sonaetimes, as dh pauperism and the 
urgent need of remedying its evils, on the iia parlance of the British 
eoionies, and on the iuilupnces of secret diplomacy, it glows with 
delightful earhestness and vitality The following^ passage may give 
an idea of our author’s breadth aud earnestness of. conviction : 

“ Again, theiv arc those who, admitting the doctrine of a social compact to 
he. ahstraetedly true, urge that it is a dangerous doctrine, and ought therefore 
to bt^oiK'calcd. 1 am uiorc couoerued to ascertain what is true than* what 
is ih*enied .safe, cjonsiderlug the w'curity which dcpenils on the sui)j)rossiOii of 
truth to he nii.subslautial and delusive. If the promulgation of*t.|ie prbicijdc 
of a social compfU’t he dangerous to a go\eriLmcnt, the danger is the fault of 
I he govenmtcut, not of the principle, A government which has a right sense 
of its duties, luta no je,UvSou to fear because its sxibjects deem it* refijwnsible. 
It is only the unfaithful steward ,who denies his stewardshif).-’ ‘ 

In giving the author all the credit which’ is duo U) fas labours, we 
arc not prepared to follow him in all Ins view.**. ' Indeed, we dilfcr 
with him at the outsi't oir a point which ho has rightly shown to be 
an essentW tme in his inquiry into the iutics of a Government. That 
these duties aii; comprehended in the “ iVinciplqs of Morality arid 
Wealth,” or in other w'ords. tliat a cjwe for the moral and material 
welfaix' of its citizeds forms the [»rime and eoniploto duty of a Goveru- 
niont, we are far IVom admitting. There is no more easy approacli to 
that “ paternal Government” which the author wisely deprecates, 
than so liberal a seo[>e as this. Indeed, it is a carifi hlanche which 
may he very variously filled and empowered. While Mr. Cox as.serts 
that “the happiness of mankind is the generaPobject of Government,” 
and yet uttaeks the “greatest happiness principle” of Bentham, 
l)Octuise no “ measuTf of happiness” is a^sssigneil, he might liave come 
by one step fuHhcrto something like a solution of the auHigonism. 
Ho might have m*oguised the truth that happiness is essentially 
individual, and therefore does not lulmit of measure; and tliat the 
oiUy way iu which Oovermuents ciui promote the “ happines.s of man- 
kind” is by removing all impodimtmts to the individual sear^di after 
luqipiness. Iskieh man knows best what is good for him. This 
position removes in theory all other duties strve this — to ensure 
.security for the fullest and freest individual development. 

^ *‘The British Common w^altlj; or « Ci>mi»«iit%ry on the liifititutionB and 
lYineipUii of British Coveroia^Ji^-'* Hoiner-tham Cox. M.A., Fellow of the 
Cau\brulge TKiloBophVeAl Society, &c. Juaud^tii •. Longni;fc& and C^o. Ib54. 
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A little, unaKsumipg toluntc of Palitical Skc^tches,”^ ?y Dr. Csu-l 
Retslag, contaiuM, without nny M tv{K!fgraphi<^ emljelliiJhmetit, 
ami tn a !$tylo je^ to ^ shackkM of a foreign 

somo fruit of honest thou^t and olMMsnration. Tfio wrifaT wa* 
A young pn>fe8iNafr of philosophy ui the IJnirersity of Rostock, when, a 
few years ago, tho lictting-ia tide of aburdutism clr<»vo. hira an etilo 
to our shores, with so man^* other worthy imd men. TJiis event 
gave him fitting opportuiuly to nnriew the troubled period of which 
we speak, nml to coinpim the ])oliiiedl eoudition of tho t'oiitinont, 
and csjxHilally of his own oountrj, with that of Englaml/^'H^mcaiiing' 
bv his tiwn country, Germany, ami not that ivetty sfvtion of it, 
Jl'ocklenburgh Schwerin. ii4miatning faiihfri to hift fibc^ral prinr!p!<'s, 
he htis not hiiied to discover ** in loss a gain to match,*' but has ftiund 
reason to corrwt his views of the mctlnxl of realising thotu* principles 
by a study of our 'English jwility and its manner of working. If is 
ehapten* on ** Universal Empire*! and the ‘‘Failure of tiui 

Revolutions of IStS,’* “A t'hapter of Prussian History/* *' Diplomocv 
and a JCevisioii of the Map of Europe/* iH>ntain much that is valuablo 
in snggi'stioii, not only to his felh»w eounirynien, but to ns wlm would 
do well sometimes “.to sco ourselves as others siu* us/* 

A new edition of “ Bricfe iilKr }Staatskitn.nt/*^ hy Victor von Strauss, 
brings iHifore us a book which we ex|»cct to lui in wnuc degro*.‘ ph^uant 
Sind vigorous, when we le4im from the preface that the hrst fuity-iievm 
jiages have been suppressed by the Prussian authorities. But anther 
the spirit of tile author suddejdy deserted him at the forty-eighth page, 
nr if the suppressed portion was like that puhlkhod, we should havo 
thought tho most timid ollieiaU might liave aiiowo<] so innovent anil 
feeble a production to apjiear in full. The hook Ikjw* throughout the 
impress of a weak, amiable mind, sick at the social evils wTikh may 
well make auy honest Oennan despond, and glail to clutch at a few 
straws, which it is pleasant to believe ivill keep thc*stalc from sinking. 
Tho author reviews in turn the coiulitiou of the £>ea«aiitry, theauliiUty, 
and the iKiurgoowie of Qcrimmy, and tinds them all going wrong, — the 
j>oasantry eaten up by subdivision of land and poisoned Ly rational Unt, 
and the mdiility and the burghers tH|ually fallen from their ideal, if is 
ixnncclics are of two kinds, mond and social. The lal^r mainly eon- 
sist in giving su().stantial and definite organiaatiou \o the diiferent 
ranks; in creating, for instance, local oMsoeiations of peasants, tuul 
guilds ;i||J cor[>or!iti(ms of burghers; the, great object of this organi- 
zation being to confront and oveqmwer* bureaucracy. The moral 
remedy i.s to li>stcr the spn^ad of pure qnritual teaching, on the basi^ 
of those Imths wliich arc field in eomxnou by all churches. There is 
undoubtedly a sort of truth in thw. Clei|jrly one of the cliiiff tasks of 
the imslcni world is t<i impede excessive centralization, and to histcr 
charity and zeal. But to state thia, and to apply it in any practical 
way to such a country as Northern Crennany, iiro things immeasurably 


* " PoHitna) Sketch^'a : Twelve C^Apiers on the Stnurgle** of tlii* Age." By Csrl 
lletaUvjr, Ur. I^ul. of Bcrliji, kc. Lomlon:. liohert TfiortbsiM. 

• Srieftf ill>cr .SUafakufWt. Hocial-Politik.** Nvue Ausj'Ahe. BerPn. I**.*/!. 

. [Vol. LXlll. No. CXXIV.]— New HnnitK, ^ol. VII. No. 11. N N 
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different, and very little approach to a practical application is made in 
these Letters. . , ' ^ . 

Under tho sfcai-tling and somewhat aggressive title of “The War: 
Whn’s to Blame a Mr. Macqueen has inflicted upon a patriotic 
public a wholly unpatriotic volume. To use a recent ministerial 
phrase, he has been laboriously “ pottering” among “ bhie-books,” and 
lias got himself into infinitely tortuous errona for his pains. True, his> 

\ isioii is singularly oblique on this question. He sees Ilussia only 
thwarted in her fair schemes f5r civilization, and bullied in her lamb- 
like iiiiiocence arid good-will*, he traces the evil chiefly to “ one man at 

Petersburg,” but that not Nicholas, but Sir jpEamilton Seymour; 
he loudly resents Eussia’s infringed* rights with regard to the Holy' 
riaees, and where argument fails him shows extensive familiSrity with 
the Apocalypse. *\Ve have not space to ^expose Mr. Macqueen’s 
numerous logical and historical errors, or to condemn, as they deserve, 
his sinister coneluaions. We wholly withhold our judgment o6Ahc war 
ill reading through such lengthened misinterpretation as to who is to 
blame lor it ; and at the close of the book our, at first, suspended cen- 
sure, falls only on Mr. Macquecn. 

That indeiatigablc jurist, Mr. Leone Levi, has given to the public 
abothci; careful, and in this instance, admimbly compendious digest of 
his re8ear<jhea in JMorcantile and Int-eniatioiial Law/^ In his former 
elal)OTate volumes the author compared the mercantile codes of neaidy 
all commercial countries ; in the present work he lias devoted more 
ex<*lusivo attention to our own system and its important relations with 
the similar institutions of Franco and America, We had every reason 
to expect a useful luanuul for the merchant and lawyer from the great 
special knowledge of iVlr. Levi ; but his perspicuous method has enabled 
him to satisfy the growing wants of general inquiry as well. Believing 
tlvat u wide-spread accjuaintance with the actual state of the law is the 
best guiirantco for safe and comprehensive reforms, w^e regard this 
latter merit with peculiar favour. We therefore cordially agree with 
our author when ho presses the educational claims of his subject, and 
expresses his belief that defective codification may be, to some extent, 
supplied by the publication of ably condensed manuals. When the 
Massacliusetts seheuK* of common iustruction proposed that there 
sliould be no child in tliat state who could not at least “ read the good 
laws of his country,” it briefly cmlx)died what we must tliink an essen- 
tial id^ of education in any self-governed community. SucWnquiries 
comprise a mental discipHuo siiflicieut to redeem the instiunion that 
would adopt them from any charge of mere slavishness to results. We 
.must look to tlie legal training of the lioman, if we would estimate 
one of the chief elements n^hich helped to form the masculine whole- 
ness of tlie Homan chanwjtcr and inteUeck. 

10 War: W1 m>^ to BUuim) or, Th« £»ffterif Question investigated from 

tlie OfBoiiii Documents." By James Macqueen, £sq., F.R.(t.S., I-iOiitlon: 
James Madden. 1S54. 

^ of tke MercaiitUo Iaw of Gdmt Britain, &c." By Leone Levi, 

Lecturer on Commercnl Xdhv at King's CoHege, Ltondon, &c. ic. London : 
SSmitk^ Ktder, and Ca, 1S54. 
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The book before us efTwtivcly groujvt tocher the laws wliieh n‘late 
to international commerce, tho merc^ profija8ioii»to|mitnersUi|w 
and c*onipanic8 formed for cornnlmmt or baukinj^ opcm&af^, aiul to 
the most useftil mercantile iuatrnment^ as bills of u:cchaiige ami pro- 
iiiisM^rv notes. A future work will be devoted to the subjects of 
aj'eiicv, shipping, insiimnce, and other s\nipKmi«;totiurjr UDiUaider^ 

Th(' quest if »n of purtnershi'p hti^ nowUecoma s<i{aurdiual 

a topic of legal ivform, that the uarofql cxamiiaatiou of its nu*rit» by 
Mr. Lr vi — so different in its tenijicr ami depth frf»m ilia loose or bluster- 
ing as* itl.uis most in vogue— will Sc rend with xumsiia) interest. We 
iiinnot. then follow hini> howovej briefly, through his formidable oj>po- 
sitions o£fact and argument; the conciseness of his stylo would leave 
ns no alternative hut to uuoU* his entire chapter. It will, however, ho 
readily x>rcfiuniwl by tholli who think and observe, that ho setat little in 
onr present system to counterbaknee its manifold imomalies and 
evils. Thighuid owes her grainlost triumphs in tlvo way of uniitMl 
effort to eveeptional partn< i*ships with limitwl liability, 1'he ]»ooj>e of 
our author also necessarily brings him face to face with certain ri*pul- 
Kl\n' faot.s as regards the legal position of women. Wo will ipiuto his 
few plain words ; they are more to the jjurpose than much fashioualde 
outcry oil the subject; — 

** 'I'lut dihabiliiy of married females to trade ou their own account arises from 
the f.iet, that as by law all the pro|)crtv of the wife i.s vested in her 
husband, .she. is dcj)ri\ccl of the mcaiw of satisfying private e»j?agnnents 
Owing to the new relations in which she si«inds, all trausarl ions into which' 
.she had entered before lier matriuge, which require n eontinued assent to their 
suh.si.steuee, are all bv marruige brought to a dost*. Thus’ a aulwiiasiim to 
arbiinitioii is avoided, tViKiftnerdiip is dussolved, and an of^oy Is thereby 
recalled. The di?^bility oi njarried women is oven more (vmedusivo than that 
of inihiits, iususmuch as the acts of an iIlf^int are voidahk only, and th<.;y^ may 
he rafiii<>d at full z^e, hut the ocAa of a married woimui are ahsolutclv \o!d.*’ 

“in Kitghind, a nuirriod woman living sepainio from her husbuud, uud 
having a .vparate mainleniiucc, except where the husband has abjured the 
n .dm, or has been tran.sportcd., cannot engage in trade; anil neither she nor 
luT husbaml, milcss the lattn-r had acquicsml to it, would be bound by the 
engagfmients resultine from her trading. Tn Hcotkiid, the engngeinind. so 
contructeii wouKL be obligatory, and might be enforced againsi herself and her 
husband. By the custom of London, » married wonnui may trade a.s a single 
woman, but ilic trade iau.st be carried on in the City only, on t he sole account 
of the w^e, iuid the huslauid cannot intermeddle ' 

Now where lies the right among tbetse conflktiiig laws and customs? 
In the case of the general law, who may traoe the social windings of 
the wrong ? We are fully aware that ibero are many men, and women 
top, Avhdsc lot leaves them nothing to wkb for from any change; of the 
law — whom difliculty or dislike hove never throw'n bw'k u|x»ii its 
present harsh necesfiitieH> This is ignorance. But there are othera 
w'hr»s(» i x]>tTience prccludijs the bliss of ignorance, but who earnestly 
dt‘j)recato interlerencc witli what they think a necessary evil. They 
have not learned, j>erhaps, thatiu other countries the married relations 
Lave bc^cn cswrituilly altered on similar grotind.s of ex|>criencc, — that 
by a statute of New York in lSli8,and amended in April, 1S49, it was 
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eTiacte<l that the property of a woman, thereafter marrying, should 
continue her ftole and uncontrolled possession ; and that any married 
woman might iuiicrit, or otherwise receive, property froih any third 
person, holding the same for her separate use, exactly as if she were 
unmarried. ‘‘ They also manage these things better in France.** We 
do not select the Code Napol^n as a model in all its laws with regard 
to matrimony. Indeed, is singularly unjust, more especially to those 
women who fall under the stjU heavier ban of society, and, in its 
}ircsent altered shape, in the matter of divorce. Hut injustice is the 
mother of iihraorality ; and if we 15ok to the same questionable aspects 
of married life in France, wo shall fjnd them flawing, not from the 
laxity of the law, as many suppose, hut from an unequal recognition 
of true womanly freedom. The • suppression of the Bourbon law of 
divorce is one of these causes — the power ol^mere separation, which 
invites to the violation of a bond not really annulled. The system of 
“ mariages de convenanee,** is one among many others. 

Mr. Levi’s sympathies arc warmly enlisted in the cause of an. inter- 
national commercial law, likely to “ remove the barriers which ob.struct 
the expansion of trade, and to cement the universal relations of amity 
arj<l commerce.” We are aware that he pursues this object zealously 
in other quarters, and that, in connexion with a society for that purpose, 
formed in Edinburgh, he has taken active steps towards arranging a 
Europi*an congress at Paris, during the time of the Exhibition, to 
discuss the subject of an international code, iind to be held under the 
-auspices of the French government. Wo trust Mn Lovi’s endeavours 
may mi'ct with much success, for they aim ^ at supplying a nece.‘^sury 
complement of the generous and l)eneticial4>olicy of free-triulc. The 
cmorrn«»u« difticulties whieli stand in the way oi^ such an undcitaking 
are obvious ; but its complete accomplishment — a thing we do not 
Ixdicvo <h*8iral>li' — is Utopian. Commercial law cannot be wholly 
severed from the bocly of a nation’s legislation, and the latter is inti- 
mately interwoven with its entire character, its manner of acting and 
l>ercciving— ;-its individuality. We cannot think it wise to do away 
with this individuality of nations, and with the actual organization of 
the human race, it is happily impossible. It is well to acknowledge 
this lit the outsat of such a movement, in order to guard against wasteful, 
booauBe fruitless, endeavours. There may be perfect active sympathy 
between nations, os between friends, without a disintegration ol’ wlmt 
is ]>ecaliar in each ; indeed, such sympathy is often more strong and 
rieii in results. Uniformity deadens; variety quickens. There are, 
however, m&hy laws which have no close or necessary connexion with 
peculiar national developments^-merc formulas, for instance, for authen- 
ticating general mcrcanttle transactions. These might be reiiuccd to 
umfonnity with a decided advantage to all trading nations. There 
is no possible reason why the drawing, acceptance, indorsement, ^^and 
payment of a bill should lie he<lged round with diflcrcnccs and difli- 
cuitics, J?>oiu a pix»per arraugeiiient of these, many bc^ieflts would 
aris€>---<inoro clearness in transactions, more extoxidcd credit, a greater 
fiwsility of commercial iutefx*Qurse lietweeu nations, and a wider diflu.sioTt 
of all those blessings w^ich follow in the train of unrestricted com- 
merce. 
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In translating* the general port of Thilwiut’a “ 

Reohts,**** Mr* Lindley has inade a valuable contribution toward# a 
literature of jurwpnidbnce > ia the Bnglish language. The want of 
sucli a literature is one of the eliief obstacles to tlie advanroment of 
liberal views, and the apprehensioa of great principles^ anionir Bnglisli 
lawyers. Wh«»\ Engiish studenlB attempt to go beyond the bajvsfc 
elements of civil law, and to appreciate tUo^prwkma which underlie 
the intersecting ground of morals and jnri^.prudeuco, tho)' are batlled 
by finding that their native language offers almost no Ikj^s worth 
their [)f.*rusaJ. Ilentham’s writing, full im they am of vigour and 
originality, are of tk nature to deter and bewilder, more tlian they profit 
a beginner. And setting his works aside, what English l)ook on juris** 
prudence, written, in this ccntiuy, have wo, that we could show to an 
educated foreigner, but the lectures nf Mr. Austin? However, a 
demand for such l)t)oka lias now arisen, and we may l^ sure the supply 
will be fi)rth(*oining. There is an inexhaustible iund of works ^ in 
Gcniian and French, on which we may draw at pleasure. If we im- 
port anything like all that is really valuable from the store that con- 
tint*ntiii writers on civil law and jiirL*«prudem?<^ have to offer us, we 
shall find employment during many years lor all wl^o are lilfoly 
to devote thcmsolvcs to this branch of authorship. We W'ant transhi- 
tiona of some boohs, not of many, but of tho.<o that are cmineutly goixL 
Wo wjwit selections from, and abridgineiite of, many others. lUid 
when the way has bctm thus prepared, wo want works which »haU 
exhibit in an English shape, and illustrate by the commeute of English 
thought, tlie main results at which our continental teachers have 

arrived. ^ . *1 <• 

Translations, then, of suitable works, arc the first step in tho forma- 
tion of the literature we spi'ak of. And there is |wrhaps hardly any 
work of which a translation could be more acceptable, than the general 
portion of Thibant’.*^ “System desPandekten-tteehtl.’* Thegreat iiaracof 
the author makes it oiilv right, that he should bo one of the first Ironx 
whom Englishmen should learn. And the work now translated with 
gi-cat ciire and fidelity by Mr, Lindley, U in every way well suited iur 
the pevuKal of English students. It is short; it dwells at some lonj^h 
on imeral princi^es, and yet descends to details sufficiently to give 
reality and foreo to the scientific outline. Even where, it is unsatw- 
factory, it is omineutly su^^estive. At tho same time, sinco Mr. 
Lindlcv informs us that his translation is designed as an introduction 
to the study of jurisprudence, must say, that its value as an intro- 
ductiou dei)endg on the amount of knowled^ possessed by those who arc 
to be introduced. If aperson is familiar with the‘‘ljMtitutes*’ of dustiiua^ 
and tlie ordinary a>mnientaries on it; with the history of the Itemau 
law ; with the lectures of Mr. Austin, and tho rudiments ol moral 
philosophy, he may stiU require in one sense to l>o “ Introduct-d” to 


An Introduction to tbs Study Jutiiiprudeuoe telng a UransUtiott of 
tiLc eehcml part of Tbitetit^s *• System des PsndAten.lttcbli!.** notes and 

illustrations by Nathaniel Lindley, of ih^ Middle Temple, Ksq., Bamater-aVLaw. 
London . Maxwell. 1SS$. , 
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juTifipnulence. But nnloss he comes furnished with this amount of 
previous knowledge, he is not very likely to gain much benefit by the 
mtrodiiction which this book wilj afford him. is exactly the work 
for those who have had such a foundation, and even its obscurities and 
shori enigmatic dogmas may to them prove only provocative of 
thought. Still we must not disguise that it is full of iHusions, some 
of which are quite out of the sphere of an English reader, being, 
borrowed from the German and the Canon law, and that many of the 
most interesting problems tha^ lie around the threshold of juris- 
prudence, are either passed over,^r treated in a ver^ cursory and 
inexhaustivc manner. ^ 

The work is divided into two parts. The first treats of laws and 
jurisprudence considered by themselves ; and the second of laws and 
jurisprudence considered with reference to their consequences. The 
latter j>ortion, as it is much the longer, so it also appears to us much 
more intrinsically valuable. B/‘the side of Austin, the account of the 
nature and sources, of law seems jejune and unphilosophieah Or, 
rather perhaps, it would ho more correct to say that the sectioiis of 
Thibaut, in order to have justice done them, should be treated as the 
beads of oral exposition. And this will, we think, be the main use 
which Mr. Lindlcy’s translation will subserve. It will fonn an 
excellent? text book for lecturers at the universities elsewhere to 
expound to theif pupils, and will provide them with a#veliiclo of 
flound and definite instruction. And the portion of the biK>k which 
treats of rights and duties, of transactions, that is, the object of rig)\ts 
and duties, and of things, the objects of tr^isactions, though it docs 
but eluoulatc a division of the subject farniliatto all continental jurists, 
is so masterly, and, indeed, profound, that in some of tJie main points 
wlwcli it embraocs, it leaves nothing to Ikj desired. 

To his translation Mr. Lindlcy has appended a hotly t>f notes, 
designed mainly to ilpply the principles of the treatise to the English 
law ; and to furnish short summaries of the latter as an illustration of, 
or more frequently as a (jontrast to, the former. Those summaries are 
clear and correct, and are given with a lawyer-like precision and care. 
Jputwe must confess we have perused these notes with a consideraVdo 
degrtHJ of uncertainty as to the exact class of readers for whom they 
comd be intended. For they are not confined entirely to the exposi- 
tion of the En^isb law, or we might suppose that the object was to 
dwell only on t^i of the subject. Two or three ditficulties 
relating to the miautist of Bocnan law are selected out of the hundred 
which the work pfeaents, as matter for long notes, all the rest being 
passed over in It seems, indeed^ to he quite a matter of chance 

wliat subject is sdocted as desovying of a note. And then when the 
English lair on imy particular point is of a lengthy nature, and cannot 
be compressed into a psige or two, we are referred to the ordinary well- 
known text books on the subject, the names of which are familiar to aU 
,who can have access to them, but which are almost invariably out of the 
reatdi of all xUm-ptolessional readers. The information is superfiuoiu 
to lav^crs and umesa to tkyinen. But we will not dwell on the few 
Flemishes of a book whi^ has given us so much pleasure, which is in 
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many ways liigJily crcKlita})le to Mr. Limllcy, and which givos a very 
hopolul promise for the future of our jimatical literature. 

The object of a snuiU voluma by Dr. Loist, bearing the title, “ Uober 
die dogtnutUche Analyse Eomiscaer IWhtsmstitiite,’*^* is to awaken 
a new spirit, and to advocate a new purt»ose in the study ot' Koinan 
luAv. TJie author ccmsiders the Oerman uiwyor th« slave of the c(yrj)u* 
jurU, He aeknovledges the immense HU]X‘riority of »^vignv and his 
fellow-liibourers over the older civilians : h- ' makes uo, wruplo in ad- 
mitting that Germany has in the last half ecutury given to tlie world 
views of the civil law far more pijpfound, iuid Aore true, than pro- 
viouslv prevailed; but he complainH that German jurists ore prifumor# 
in the blructure tlfey have themsolvea rt.*are<l. I'he rovpH4t juriif is 
treated a fountain of truth, a wTitteu word alhsufru^'ng, of whudii, to 
ascertain the meaning, is to have human Uw at its pfrrfivtion.. In the 
first place, Dr. L<dst obj^^cts, this is io sot a value on tlu» ci>mpiiation of 
Justinian to which it is not liisturically entitled. It is mert-ly a col- 
lection of the <»pii«onH and arguments of able men, rcasonmg, probably, 
on the suggestion of real cases, but u<»t under the rosftonslhillty of a 
jiidicuil piJhit'ion. And secondly, the corpttH jurU is not tlie law of 
Germany. There is a body of customary German law, and it is only 
wlien It is silent or defective that lioman law- pn^vails. 'The ta*ik *of 
the jurist is therefore to amilyse lAoth' bodies of law in onler to asecr- 
tain what their common gmundwork, and tluis. attsiining^a point of 
view whic*vill show where they meet and where they divci’gOyhe may 
ht) able to give them each their due plu‘e in a' comfnon sysUmt. It is 
hot to he wondered at that such a protest agaiiist ovcr-rctferenee for 
the Ilomau law should Ihj miulo and ncede^l in Germany. For the 
civil law h;i8 been a sphere in which the great jurists of moileru Ger- 
many Jiavo lalxjured earnestly and successfully ; and when men devoto 
tlieinsolves to a study that taxes their ingtmuitv H»d elicits their 
powers, and yet is removed from the curi'cnt of , their daily life, they 
soon blindly hlolize wlwt they love us Injing almost a part of them- 
selves. To Englishmen it reads like a satire to find our eotemixjviiries 
sjjcaking of tho daugeri^ they are undergomj^ from too intiinato an 
ac(j[miintanco with Bomoii law. 

In telling the English readier that Mr, Kloss, I^reetor of the Nornia! 
Gyuuia^tie School ak Dresden, has done excellent tervico to educuiioni'd 
literature by a recent Avork ou *’ Calisthenics,” we must guard him 
agiimst tho too narrow idi^a of his lalxjurs whith that iinavoidablo 
translation of ** Die Weiblicho Tamikun6t”'*^ught give him. Tlie 
word is comparatively new, even in Germany, and has only been 
demanded by the late progress of ^lunastio science in that couiitry. 
By this title tho author chwacterises a system of female* training, 
based ou a study of the pec^SUar eoiiatitution, of woman, and a careful 


13 *<U6ber die dogmatisehe Amdjne R^ndscher Rechtsinftitato.** Von Dr, 

Burkard Wilhdka I«eiflt. Jena : 19£4. ^ 

14 **l>ie Wetbltche Tumkanfll** Fttr jElteni, Lehrer und Endidiermnea 
bearbeitet vdn M. Kio«, Director derKenia^ taciuimbeB XttriiIebrBr-Bi|dang«- 
ootait in Dretdeiu Leipzig : Weber, 1855. 
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recognition of those duties wliicli, in the economy of nnturc, fall 
more particularly to her lot. One class excepted, we have no 
practical idea of such discipline in England; and Mr. Kloss, be- 
lieving that the daughters of the English aristocracy 8uri)ass those 
of other countries in beauty of form, is at no loss to tr^*e it to 
their suiKjrior pliysical and mental culture. Such substitutes as wo 
have are often not free from ^sitive injury. 'Caroline Eudolphi^ 
quoted by our author, says well of dancing, that “ It is not enough 
for the dancihg-master to know his art thoroughly; he must also 
know how to impar# it wisely. Cbfldren never cease the child-like so 
easily as in their dancing-lessons. If they are not treated as children 
— if their happy innocency and artlessnessis not delicately recognised 
and respected, wo may often lose in a few hours what is thd precious 
prize of a dozen ’years* solicitude. Not vanity alone, but wholly 
difierent ideas and feelings, whic)\ w^c could have wished long to 
slumber, shoot up suddenly into, unfortunate precociousness, like hot- 
house exotics.** Mr. Kloss docs not exclude danoing from his cur- 
riculum ; ho secs in some of its forms an important help to bodily 
symnuitry^ and graceful ease of movement. He would have dances 
accompanied with singing; making them less lady -like, hut more 
s|W)ntaneous and child-like, like the motions of the “airy, fairy Lilian.’* 
8uch training, while falsifying the maxim that “ children always move 
gracefully until they have learned to dance,’* vrould form^ sufficient 
jireparation for more formal evolutions wlicn requisite, ^he second 
division of' this valuable work is confined to practical regulations ; it 
moiudes all manner of oxercis^, games, swimming, bathing, skating, 
&c., and some valuable chapters on diet, dress, " and^ the general 
rationale of feminine physics culture. The whole is illustrut<^d by 
striking wood-engravings, and arranged progressively according to the 
atages of infancy, maidenhood, &e. The first or theoretietd portion 
gives us the history and philosophy of gymnastics from tjie Greek.s to 
our own days, and devotes especial consideration to the exertions of 
those German gvmnasiarehs w'ho, after the example of Jahni, con- 
verted the youth into patriotic athletes for the national struggle 
a^dnst Napoleon, and whom a jealous government persecuted, while 
^ ajid(>imporiant feature to German education, and by 
derspration to that of France and Switzerland. After examining the 
gyronasto system of the Swedish professor, Ljng, the largeness of 
whose views may be jud^;^ from his division of exercises into edticjv- 
tiona], therapeutical, military, and sesthetical, Mr. Kloss treats the 
theory in its ifj^ial reference to woman. He argues ably for the 
iini>ortahee of this “ weibliche in the present state of civili- 

zation f 'explmna the chancier of tlie female organism and its bearing 
oh woman’s life and destination ; the rdlcs which follow from these ; 
the therapeutical treatment of lemale diseases ; and the use of diile- 
vent bodily exeypises colealated to relieve actual bodily sullering. AVo 
cannot ‘too warmly reconunend this admirably sound and compreheu- 
sive book, and are only sorty that in its present form it cannot address 
itself to the English publip generally. AVith some modifications, it 
might prove essentially conducive to an improvtHl national education. 
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T hebe is no more strikmj» indication of the present disturKni 
state of the general mind of Kurope, than the great dearth of 
scjontific publications during the last few months. Even Ck»rman 
science, usually to the full as volumi^our as it is luminous, is repre- 
sented by a miserable half-doaeu .tpmes ; and the subjccta of which 
thesf) tn»at. are, for the most part, so special as to unfit them for di«- 
ciis-u^ iu this pla^, "What are^wo to say. for instance, about Prolbssor 
Julius ljudgo's learned and excellent essay “On the Movement of the 
Iris,*’^ except that it is worthy of the moat attentive and careful study 
by every professed physiologist ? Yor here assuroilly we cannot discuss 
questions a.s to the origin and distrilmtion of tho < iliary nerves, or as 
to whether Professor 13udgi?*a tlieory that tho ganglia arc never centres 
of rellox action, is correct or otherwise. 

M. Laurent’s l>oMthumou.s “Methode do Chimic,”” deals iu like 
manner with gravv^ and important doctrines of that higluT cliemistrj* 
which chemists alone can eoui]>rehciid. and to them alone, thurelVre, 
is it addressed. M. Biot say.s of the author, in his prefatv, that 

“ He wiid^l and hoped to put in the Iiaiuls of chemists n eolleciion of 
symbolic awlogics drawn from expericiioc, whmh sliould tdford Uiem the 
strongest gi'ouims of prebahilil v, if not of ctirtaiuLy., iu the iukr|«'etutionH fo 
which they arc eontiimally obliged to Iwve recourse. The o[>cralioas of 
diemiral analysis, iipnlied either to a natural or to nii artificial product, simply 
acquaint us ^ith tue mean ami the relative proportional weights of tfic 
elementary, or reputed elementary, ImtlicH whieh compose it. Th^ do not 
instruct us whether the material molceules of their constitncntorineiples enter 
into llic body in a condition of general comhimitioit, Vl^samo nir all, or if ihey 
arc. (listrihufod in it iu disimet groups^, combined U>gftl»r without' individual 
decomposition and coexisting, each with its sp<H;ial qualities, iu the total pro- 
tlucf. • . 

“ It is of extreme imjiortance, however, to decide fujaUy and to lix in speei d 
cases wliicli of these allcniatives is correct ; for we nave cv<Ty r<:H.so« fo 
expect that the. reactions of a .^ptem of nuiterial atoms will bfe diflerent Ji^conl- 
ing to whether its molecular coiwtitution is homogenetms or hetcr<>g<'ncoa»; 
and ill this latter ease, acconiing to tho natura of ihfr gnmra which arc asso- 
ciated togt'thcr. We have, in ftict, iinmcroiis examples of books whh h. torm«l 
of the sjune simple ehmicnts, in aiuilliit pmportions by wcicdit, Imro very dilfe* 
nnit physical and chemierd propcilkai nut qh^k^t can give us po 

din'ct indication in these ‘highest prooknis gf lational chemistry, since it.s 
rc.sults define each compound only by the eknients which it withdraws from it, 
cither isolated or combiued into groups, wbt^ pre-existence it d<M*s not alTinn. 
So that it kw becu said, truly enough, that it judges of liodics only when they 
no longin' exist. 

“The j)rC“<.*xi.sVmflt condition, then,' can ^y be coneludwlby imluetion, based 


* “tVlier die Bewegung daa Irif.” Von Dr. Juliiw Budge. Braufiscliweig : 
Viewog. 

‘'Mdtbodo de Chu&ie.'^ Par Augpwte Latfrent. Palis: Hallet-Bachelicr. 
1S54. 
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upon analoiriiis of propcrlios and of reactions; or on purely speculative ideas, 
wnicii, by pVin^c a siiuple conception for each product, aj)pr()Xiiuatc it, on pro- 
bal)!(‘ to those with which it would seem to be most closely related iu 

its nmleeular ron&fituiioa. ' • 

“ Now this libci-ty of interpretation whicK^evefy chemist (vssnmes for himself 
in each parrieular serii^s of rfcse^ches, in at present producing a state of great 
eonfusioi» in sckmcc, which will certainly increase as wc advance in the study 
of orgiinic bodies, where the combinaiious of 'a small number of the same 
sirnplf principles lake place in an almost in&nite variety. Laurent’s aim has 
been to regulate the excTcise of this liberty by subjecting it to uniform and 
general laws. Among the multituchis pf symbolic forms by which the l)oclies, 
who3(! cliejnical coiApoaition has been made known by analysis, may be repre- 
scjil^d, iic has endeavoured to select and ty decide npQnHhose which ||£ most 
in accordance with the present state of sciencof and which present th$ Potest 
general advtmtagtvs for the claasiiicalion and practical study of compound 
rwjdics; approxiiriaiing those which arc analogous, and aeparaimg those which 
differ, by characters so niuncrons and .so marked, that the mere laspofitioii of 
their Minbolic formul» may enable one to foretell the greatest possible number 
of tlic reactions which they ought to exert, and of the products which ought 
to Iw) educed from them.” 

lias M. Laurent succeeded in the execution of his great plan, or luis 
he iioti' M. Uiot leaves' this question undecided, but recoin mends 
Mf Laurent’s work, as highly suggestive, to the attention of chemists. 

The firstedition of the work before us* made a considerable imprc.s»ion 
upon the world of science ; it formed the subject of private (^iversatiou 
and of public -correspondence between scientific men. This attention was 
not, unhappily, excited by the excellences of the book, but its results 
Wore at least instructive. Profiting by past experience, Air. Hunt 
iu)w jwesents to the public “a uew edition with eorrectioos its pub- 
lisher has been changed, and ilr. J3ohn has thought tlie work worthy 
of ineurporat^n with his “ Bcientific Library.” 

Wo liavc perusiH%the book with some care, and, we regret to say, 
with much weariness. Were it not the proiluciion of a man who, for 
Bonie reason unknown to u«, enjoys a kind of association with the 
science of this country, and the letters to whose name attest the esti- 
mation in which he is held, we should certainly take no notice of the 
work. Jiut proceeding, os it do«», from such a well-known pen ; 
adopted, as it is, by such a well-known publislter ; and intj-oduccil by 
the latter into liis stom of scientific nutriment for tlie public mind, we 
deem it a duty to inform the said public of the nature of the food thus 
presented to it. 

W'e cannot say that the food is fresh and wholesome. We cannot 
oven say that, though a little fiy-blown here and there, the mass of it 
is stiir sounds The work is intellectually rotten throughout, llicre 
are some xnen of good minds, who yet .seem, to lack the symmetry of 
thought necessary to the arrangement of* a scientific subject — who 
liave the knowledge, witliout the power of clear cpmppLunicativeness ; 
such men, though they may write obscurely, never write nonsense. 
But in the work before us, obscurity and absmdity exhibit themselves 
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in appropriate companionship. Mr. Hunt advertiftos his '‘inlimato 
association with institutions which are devoted to the diffusion of 
ful knowledgo”— his conviction that is quite possible to render every 
truth intelligible by the most simple language'* — his Inteutiou ‘‘ to 
give accumte inibnnaUou on every m>portant iact KK»imectt.tl with 
physics, and to explain the experimental evidence by which eat'h law 
has been developed.** And'wha'f is tho resedt of this large prt^iuise? 
A book in which the plainest trutliiSofscienoe are crippled and defaced, 
and whose “ experiinental evidence*’* sodietimcs v dltatjca a liiind dis* 
qualifi(?d by nature, or by habit, fr«m pursuing aright the simplest 
physicdinquij'y. ^ ^ 

. ’TIk^^c hard words. We kifow it ; but wo should statt^ the oppo- 
site with tenfold alacrity, if Mr. Hunt h;wl given us grou^d^‘ for i*o 
d^iner. A certain degree of severity is needed; for this U‘ok w;is prac- 
tically condemned befell^, yet here we have it again. It may* Innvcvor,'’ 
be retorUHl that this is “a new edition, with corrections.** Now nino 
out of ten of Mr. Hunt’s readers will infer from these wor<ls that tho 
work has been a second time through the pit?SH. But Xi* this the 
ojise? In the first edition some very ill-favoured errors had boon 
pointed out; in the present issue we find the leaves in whl»‘h these 
errors occurred removed, and new leaves, “with correction-*,'* pastM 
in their places. Beyond this wo cjin discover no iinprovermfut. 
IVlr. Bohn, however, is in error if ho supposes that the removRl of a 
few local sores can materially alter tho constitution of a work »o rwli-» 
call}' diseased : and we question even thi* pnidence of eiuleiivouring to 
effect the sale of auch a volume, by iiitr\>aucing it where its tendency 
must be to diffuse a kind of nnvral miasma, and infect with its own 
bad charac^tcr the whole “ library** with which it is connected. 

'Fhc selection <d’ a few exanqdes will jtistity our censure, but they 
will fail to convey a true notion of tlm real clmmctcr of the work. 
Nevertheless to such w'e must otinfiiu* ourselves. In 13, 

Mr. Hunt, speaking of the flattening of hinqw, the divt*rgt'nco of 
governor balls, tlie dcstniction of fly wficels, and the shortening of the 
polar diameter of the earth by rotation, goes on to observe ; — “ It may 
appear difficult to conceive how light bodies, free to triov*‘, aix* not 
thrown off from the nurface of tho earth into sjxu'C, nmh»r tho influence 
of motion. It will be shown that the iiowrrof gravitation is nicely 
balanced against the result of the earth's revolution, t^at tlic lightest 
down floating in the air swiinn in the calm ecjuilibrium of two forc<«, 
apparently undisturbi'il.” Thiff may be very iwotty poetry, but it ia 
very false science. The tendency of bodies to ily away from tho 
eaath’s surfSicc is greatest at the equator, and diminishes as wc proceed 
north and vwufch in the ratio of 4)ho square of the cosine of latitude. 
But even at the e(|uat(»r it is only ^|^of the force of gravity; Itenco 
the nice balance aUudeS^l to by Mr. Hunt, exists solely in his own 
imagination. Speaking of gravitation, in page 42, Mr. Hunt aayH 
‘‘ It matters not whether we thh>w a pound of iron or a ^>und of chalk 
into air^ they are each drawn back to the earth with the same velocity.” 
This is not true ; ol<l Archimedes would hove taught Mr. Hunt an- 
other doctrine. In pj^e 44, our autlior, wishing to give an experi- 
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mental proof of gravitation, naya If we place upon water in a smooth 
pond two floating bodies, at certain distances from each other, they 
will bc^ seen to approach, slowly at firat, and eventually to rush rapidly 
together.” This experiment ia far better made in a common basin. 
Let the basin be half filled Vith water, and a bit of wood, a lucifer 
match, for oxanjple, he thrown into it ; the end of a pencil, or of tlio 
finger, dipped into the basin, near ‘the bit of wood, will forcibly 
attract the latter. It *i« a remarkable fact that oiling the pencil, or 
making it perfectly dry, so that it doi^s not draw the water up its 
surface, destroys the effect ! It iieems almost childish to write thus, 
but Mr.'Hunt still needs to he told that his “ nislj” i.s duo to ciij)illaiy 
attraoiion and not to gravitation, aiHl that the most refinedUfescpcri- 
ments arc needed to demonstrate the action of this force betVeen two 
bodies upon the earth’s surface. “ The attraction of one body upon 
another,” says Mr. Hunt, page 4G, “does^ot depend upon the 
mass of the body which is attracted But this attraction is pro- 

portional to the mass of the body which at tracts. '' The italics here arc 
Mr. Hunt’s. It is, of course, needless to iiifQjnn the reader that the 
attractiem is mutual^ and depends as much upon the nuuss of the one 
body as upon tliat of the other. In page 48, we have the 
following definition of a hyperbola: — ” If we cut the cone parallel to 
tl^e axis, perpendicularly from the vertejc, making a greater angle at 
the base than is made by the side of the cone, the figure obtainecl i.s a 
liyperbola.*’ We are puzzled by the association of “parallel to the* 
axis,” and “perpendicularly from tlic vertex.” From tl)e latter 
phrase we should infer tluit the axis lies in the cutting [dune, tin* 
aection being therefore a triangle. Had Mr. Hunt’s love tor originality 
been less strong, lie might have ensured co^rectlu^ss by simply copying 
this and the preceding definitions from any work on conic sections. 

At [uige 52, Mr. Hunt informs his reader.s tliat the earth rotates 
from east to west I If so, the gun strangely mrstakes his place 
of rising; for the diurnal motion of the earth being us Mr. Hunt 
describes it, ilie appiu-cnt motion of the sun ought to be Irom west to 
oast. This statement is followed by an attempt to explain how 
a body liberated from the top of a “well-ascertained perpendicular,” 
ivill fwl to the earth’s surfivee ; tho reasoning, il’ not very edifying, is 
at Icastt amusing. In page 73, reierrmg to a diagram on a 
previous Mr. Hunt says : — “ the per[)ondicular line from c would 
then fall without the base, and tho structure could no longer support 
itself.” ' Tho position of “ the perpendicular from c,” is not, however, 
the test of stability ; it might fall without tho base, and the building 
might still .be stable, ^lerpendieular ought to proceed from tjne 
centre of gravity, and iSft from tho summit of the tower, as«o\u* author 
has d^wn it. In page 77, Mr. Hunt forsakes science, and relaxes 
into that “fine frenzy” which sometimes oversbadows the poetic 
soul, and makes it its own lawgiver. “If,” he exclaims, “the force 
of gravity weito iuercased by any alteration in the C4irth’s density, the 
bird, would no longer soar gfnicefully upon tho air, the tleetest animals 
ivould become sluggish iaiheir movements, and even man, unable to 
support his stately position, ‘and gaze upon hcavenwith a forehead erect,* 
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would 1)0 compelled to crawl slowly over the aurfiMse Of hi« world.” Mr. 
Hunt mysi, “any” alteration of tiie t'arth’a densitj' Would pro^luco this 
efiect : but this is donbtle.<s due to the fervour of his thought, which ren- 
dered swift ctpression a necessity. For hi* cidnier moments it would 
be an interesting problem to determine the precise amount of chunije 
necessary to make a man’s legs forsake their pcrjK'ndieuhirity. 

In his explanation of the inclined plane, page 80, Mr Hunt 
siays: — “If upon the^ piano c forming an angle s (x according to 
the ligurc being the height of the pHine), we place a wciglit n, the 
centre of gravity of the botly is no loagcfr at right anglos to tHie plane.*’ 
We may remark hiye, that Mr. Hunt’s diagniras are, on the* whole, 
oxoccdiffl^ly unhappy and confusM ; but passing this, it surely catmot 
Ik* r!ece.S8ary to tell a Fellow of the Royal Society that the centre of 
crnivity a |>oint, and that it \< absurd to talk <»f a point lH*ing jwr- 
p*-iidicuhir to a plane. Mr. Hunt goes mi to ol»scrve, that the gravity 
of the bo<ly resting on the plane ’* dcK'omposwl into two force*, ofU! 
draicinff it to the earth heintf at right anglett to the plane ^ and easing 
///c yor/fKMre, the other acting parallel hi the inelim^d plane, and forcing 
the weight dowm it.” We beg to inform our author, that the fovw; 
“ drawing it to the earth” is the total forw acting upon the InMly ; 
the force “ causing the pressuni” being one of the components of this 
t<»tal fon'C, in»te.ad of the force itHolf. 'fhe force which draw.*t the bmly 
to the earth is at right angles to the horizon, and cannot Ik* at right 
angh‘8 to a piano inclined to the horizon. ** The screw,” says Mr. 
Hunt, upon the same page, “is an inclined piano winding rodnd 
a cylinder, a.s will bo apparent if wo take a rvctaumlar piece of paper, 
whose length is equal to the eircunifenaiee of a glass rf)d, and Wind it 
around,** &c. The shape of the pa])er mu.Kt be triangular^ Hot “rect- 
angular.** “Friction,** say* Mr. Hunt, “i.s obviously nothing more 
than the ererci.se of cohesion and gravitation ; and as an illustration *»f 
its force, let us attach a stone to a string. To lift? it^ fniia the ground 
a certain amount of force is necessary ; but, if we attempt to draw' it 
along the surface, we shall iiml the resistance iKuisiderably increased.’* 
*rhis, of course, is nonson.He, Init the lK?ni|^iity of its uttcrunoe disanna 
our criticism. On the subject of friction, we will, for Mr. Hunt’s 
information, describe an ex)>crimont * A roughly chiselled bhjok of 
stone wcigliing 1080 lbs. w,'i.s drawn from the quarry, on the surface of 
the rock, by a force of 758 lbs. ; it urns then laid a wooden lloor, 
the tractive force being 006 lbs. When the wooden tfurfae<>« moving 
upon one another were smeared with tallow, the tractive fon «> was 
rwluced to 182 lbs.; but when the load wgs placed upon w<Kidcii 
rollers three feet in diamcti*r, the tractive force was reduced to 28 llw.'* 
It may be fairly d«‘duced from certain premises of our .author, that 
“infinitely greaW* mean* six times greater. In page 07, he 
calls the^ tangential force the eeiitrifugaf force, and concludes the 
paragraph byli pa'jsage which, though not reiiiaricablc for its wmsc, 
emits a pretty sound : — “ -An impulsive force is cvacitly balimcctl .against 
a statical power, and a system ol hannony is the result.’* 

Lordlier fl “Handbook ofKaiiinil l^iloaopliy,” l. 277. 
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* In page 102, Mr. Hunt, while correcting a common prejudice of 
acientific men, delivers himself of tho following oraculai* declarations : — 
^‘No form of matter can move without the application of a force, and 
as soon as the power applied is expended, the body comes to rest.*' Jn 
page N o(* his book Mr. Hunt rightly informs his readers that matter 
“ cannot bring itself to rest after it has been moved but lierc he states 
a precisely opposite doctiine. ‘‘ By no strictly logical deduction,” says 
our author, “ can we arrive at the idea of motion producing either light, 

heat, electricity, or chemical aftinity The error, as it appears 

to me, has arisen from regarding %oui)d as a phenomenon analogous to 
light.” We have no reason to doubt that Mij. Hunt is a sincere 
l)elievcr in his own competence to offer an opinion on these Slibjccts. 
It would be useless to advise him to make himself acquafnted with 
the alphabet of science before he plungt's into its profoundcr doctrines. 
His psychological peculiarities are manifestly beyond the reach of 
such advice. 

'fhe reader would scarcely thank us wxre we to go througli tlie 
whole of this remarkable volume in the manner hitherto }>ursiicd. 
PasHing over the chapters on “ slightly tskstio fluids,” on elastic Iluids, 
on the sonorous movement of l3odics, and on electricity and magnetism, 
we will dwell hriedy ujwn the chaj)ters on ‘‘Heat or Caloric,” and on 
“ Light and Actinism,” which, if we niistako not, constitute the field of 
Mr. Hunt’s personal “ researches.” We regret our inability to report 
favourably’ even here. The book is smitten with the same disease 
from begitming to end. The definition of latent licat, given at page 
836, has rc.nlly nothing to do with latent** heat. “ Wliatever be the 
fiiateof a iKxly,” says Mr. Hint, in page 337, ‘‘ it sutfers expansion if 
it is subjected to a higher tempemture than itself.” .This statement 
i.s contrcjvcrtcd by a fact cited in another place. Speaking of specific 
heat, ill ]>agc 347, our autlior states : — “ A simple exjierimcnt or two 
will easily deterrfiiife tliese laws. I'lace upon a hot plate, side by side, 
two vessels containing equal weights of water and mercury at a 
uniform teinpenitun‘. If, after a period, we t^xamine the temperature 
of each, w'o shall find that the mercury will* be much hotter than the 
■water; the capacity of one for caloric being greater tluyi tho other.” 
Except for the information of Mr. Hunt himself, it is unnecessary to 
eay that tho “simple experiment” is altogether delusive. In page 
346 our author obsi^rves, ■with reference to the heat of the' earth : — 
“ Every extended serie;*? of observations apyieaxs to contradict the 
hypothesis of a eenireljire, and to prove that the increase of subter- 
raiii'an temperature is due to the absorption of calorific matter by the 
suHHce, and the gradual conduction of it by tho mosses of the rocks to 
a considerable depth,” Quo quality our author possesses in aji emi- 
nent degree — a hardiness which enables him to risk assertion where 
all knowlodgo is absent. M. Dove could infonn him that at .a depth 
of thirty indies below the earth’s surfime the ditference between 
day tuui niglit, and at a depth of sixty or seventy feet the 
ditVereneo between suxnmci* and winter, disappears. In prac- 
tice,” says Mr. Htmt, •‘" rfik/w/ion is prevented by clothing the 
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pipes thickly with felt, or some otJier bad emducior of hout.**, 
lH*lt radiates heat far better than taetallio bodies; it is hH»t? by 
coiitaet with the cold air that is prevented in this Way. ** The pheno- 
mena of polarisation,*’ say, 4 our author, page 375, “ will lx* JXiore fully 
dealt with in the next section , it may be descaribed in g<*aeral 
ternis as a i>owct of turning the ray of hc4t half i-ound; and it is 
regarded as proving that the iiiDuenceof lateral vibrations dilferent 
from the onward waves in calorific prcqxulslon,” Does Jirlr. Hunt ever 
reflect that, at the present moment, s^re'S <if honest men, whowc time 
is valuable to them, may Iw taxings tlwrir bmins to extract out 
of this jargon ‘i" ^ 

In tho iirat pages of Cliapter VllI, wc have the claims of tht‘ rival 
tlieorieshf light considered; the dm^triQc of difl'ruction; the experi- 
ments of Lord Droughain, which, according to Mr. Hunt, “ w?rtainiy 
api»ear to indicate the existcncii of an exceedingly rclini**! form <»f 
matter;” the structure of tho eye; the camera (>l>Keuni; the slereo- 
ficope - and all this before the reader is furnished with the slightest 
hint of the laws of optics. With tliis deflict of arrangcnu»nt the 
gravo'^t errors are, as usual, associated. Take Mr. Hunt’s dt*s»eription 
of lli(^ eye, page 3S2 — ** In tho centre of the I'ornea is a circular ojwn- 
ing, tin! pupiiy This is wrong, there is no such o)>eiung ; the iwncji 
is a perfectly transparent imjxjrfurateti shell. Within it. (what ?) is 
the crpataliine a transparent capsule containing tho vifrcoun 
humour This is wrong; the vitreous humour lies Indiind the crys- 
talline lens, and tills tho inner and hirgost chamlKT id* tho eye. The 
cry stall iuo lens contiiins the crystalline humour. I’hus, in our author's 
dt'Vcriplion of tlic eye, wc nave tin* vornra libclltnl, tlio aqut'oint 
humour behind it iguonnl, the wrong liumour put into the cryslal* 
line lcii,-4, and the great mass of the eye ladiiiid the ‘‘ lens*’ wholly 
omitted! 

1\» wards the end of Mr. Iluut'.s de.<criptioii qf* tho KtercoscojK*, wi* 
liavc llu‘ following statement;--*' If we phice two ciindlc.s in such a 
p(jsitiuii tliai when liny are UmkiHl at by the right eye one coviT'I ihi- 
other, wc .shall lind that when we close the riglit eye, and look at them 
Avith tin* li.'l't, that the hind* caudle is no longer nwrcened l)y tin- 
front one, hut mil he eeen about an inch to tho left of <7.” W'e sliould 
have no high opinion of tlu* intellect of a boy twelve years old. who 
could not give a bottfjr account of this ex[>erunent than . Mr. hluiii has 
«lnno. We invito the reader to make the trial with any intelligent 
little boy or girl, and see whether the chUd will not discover the riou- 
sense of the concluding words of the above quotation. 

An incorrect photometric law k given at page 391. Fn piifce 303, 
wo hav 0 an erronooUiS ioteqxrutatbn of the compounding of colours 
upon a rotating disc. In p^ 394, we have a general atatement 
made with referenep to concave mirrora, which is true in a particular 
in.staiico only, in the aamc page, a very absurd remark occurs r€*gard- 
ing the innigos produced by a convex mirror, in page 31)0, Mr. 
Hunt lias ili-awn a diagram explanatory of the law of refraction ; the* 
statement of the law is all wrong. In pag^ 407, tho influence of the 
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,Feeon<l priKin used in momi>ouuding deeoniposed light is miein- 
*terprfted. “ Acwnling to the undulatory theoiy,*’ says Mr. Hunt, 
** those dark linos (the lines of Fraunhofer) aro supptised to be pro- 
duced by tlio depressions in the wave of the luminous ether.** He 
mav uttJW'h n nioaiiing to these words; we are unable to do so. 
'‘Coloured rings,’* says our author, in page 429, “are formed about 
the axes of sueli crystals as have two axes, these being intersected 
1»V the form of a cross as shownin the upper figures of the frontispiece.” 
The figan-s referred to arc descriptive of the phenomena of crystals 
]}ossessing one axis, and not those /)f bia^dal crystals. 

Jiut wy are we4iry of our task ; and the reader will, doubtless, grant 
us oxeniptiou from the further hacking of tliis scientific corpse Wo 
should be sorry to l>clicve t]iat Mr. Hohn, on taking the b<jOk under 
his protection, was aware of its real charaeter. 

The groat Micromeaais of IJorlili, Professor Ehn nlierg, has just pub- 
lished a work,* which is the very reverse of those exeellcni little 
tracts of Mr. Parker’s, the “ Small Books on Great Subjects,” inasmuch 
as it is a very great book on very smaU subjects. Everyone knows, 
that soint' fdteeu years ago, Professor Khreiiberg put forlli a hugi? 
folio, illustrated by corrt*spondingly mighty plates, on the “ fufnsory 
Ahimalcuh's.” It might well have taken the old title of the Invisible 
World (not Satan’s) llisplaycd,” its object In-ing to show that there 
is a vast living world of which the, unaided faculties give us no 
evidence ; that is no nmfssjiry condition of vitality or of high 
* organ i auction, but that the niiciMscopc opens up nesv worlds as wonder- 
fully |M’uphjd as those which the teh‘scop<f reveals, or rather, wo woiiM 
say, with due <lefcmico, which the telescope was su}iposed to n vcal, in 
tjie dark ages before ihe Master of Trinity. Greater service uas never 
done to seienee than by the publication of the “ Infusion’s-tliierehon,” 
ami it is on»^ of the most reuiarkuble monuments ever raised to ids 
own reputation by the single-handed labour and persevering energy 
of one man. 

Nor hi point of accuracy of observation i.s it less wonderful, for 
altlunigU there are many scattered matters of detail which Jiave required 
iimending, yet us a whole, the iiocouiji of the creatures" of uhich it 
treat* is, so far os the facts, go, singularly correct. Proh^ssor Eliren- 
berg, however, has been by no moans so successful iu interpreting his 
own observations. Finding wonderfully complicated structures iu 
some creatures, whose total siro: would seem to have proidudcd the 
possibility of the existence of organs within their mimito frames, tlio 
tVofessor aptK*ars to liuvo Ih’coiuo haunted with the notion that eorre- 
spmuluigly complicated strueture.s mu.st exist everywhere, and he i>er- 
sisted iu seeing m the spots* and gups of a inonail, the representation 
of all the organs of the highest animals. 

Now, that a man’s hobby-horse should Ui hard-mouthed and itn 
away with him is too t*iiinmon an event to excite cither surprise or 
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rcpromitian. Ilumammetg . . But if. inanMittonjthat uunily »t;tvd W 
vk-ioits, and show at^udem^y to Hittng and kkliiiig', wlikdi we to 
m- Uw nuudi the caN? with PmfisHi^or KhtMibei^a, if i«4dgh’' titue 
to take mi^urfes for ffha imblte*lwdPi«tv“. Kverr nnc hut lTE>fe«sor 
KhretiWrjf now knowa perlectlY ^hat owc-nidf of hiJfr lnfu»otJf 
auiinah'uKw an» not aiduiidii at al!, but mittute and low ofiiwlml plftHta; 
that the orf^uulscation which ho attribiited to the tutWontf rtoi?n 

not exist — that a lartv^at nuinhi*r of hi# d^enera and isj»eeie» ttw tnero 
transit ifonil ibniic ; and that amon^ lh***l&tifera a liumber of thie 
organs have a stnicduro and' funekion totally ctp|;i<MW^ to what ho 
iimigiiifd. AU thi^would in no way detm't Ihrbfewor Ehrrn« 
berg’' iiiji'li and welhdesennxl rej|hitatvni, if he wwild aeoept the tiioili* 
fivut'.oiis df his views, wliieh the hilxnkrs ot IhfMto who work upon his 
I’oumluiioti—- labours which, pt»rhajhf. would never have luJen under* 
taken >ave for hU prelindnarv clearing of the ground -*-diftvc nuiundly 
and neeessarih' iiitrotlutaHl. 

Instead of ^taking this course, which would ensuri' the tender and 
r*.'S|x*<'tful r*on«idcration r^all voimger workers, Profcstuir 15hrenV*crg dis- 
gust'* every one by tho ridie\ilotw j>ertinaeity tcith which heendeavojiw 
to lord* the *’ fnfiHion*»-thierehen/* the whole ** f«fusi«m’ii-thicrehen,’* 
anti uoThijig but it, ujK)n Scienee, and by the int<»lcntnt and opprf^ssitci 
manner in which he exerts his lUHH.'s^al•ily great hdlueuce. WIk*u will 
men <d' science ieatu that our knowledge is the kuowh-difi' of our tiipo 
-• that al*»olute truth is unattainabb — that all »>iir theories, howxivcr 
ui'il founded, and however grand, are l)Ut niytlis, winch tumble m to 
gras]i I. II awhile that fragment of the imN)mpn‘hi‘itsihlc tmiverSe wHicU 
hiis pr. wonted itmdf,- to tloit thereby on the siir/ace ot tho gix^at 
abyss until some larger triig»cnt c»»me within our reach and tho old 
is ilesertivl for the new ? Profcsst>r Khriuibcrg has assuredhTnot loarnt 
this lex^mi ; bjr in this new ** Mikro-tftHdngie*’ — a work which inuat be. 
rcgarde<l as a sort of stipideinent to and practical nj^dication of the dis- 
coveries n«:i*lo in the *■ I ufusionV-thicndien,” and whh-h ik, U* possible,, 
more inarvfllous, l>otb in mass of details and in abscniHs of any tin ng 
like scientific digi'stion, than its prf<lfjccssor- ' bo a4lhcr»^a with lal 
tioucity to all the errors of the latter. The ikcillarisc are animals, and 
h.'ive ev<*?5 and wriouH other organs, ami w hoso assarts the eontrajy is 
cither blind or mcapablc, &c. However, it is no affair of ours to 
prevent lWcas<wr Khrvnlujrg from doing hi# Wt to dimhiish tlic Ibreo 
and value of his own eminent labours, ami without adverting furt hi r 
to jx*ettliarititis which irtUJit cause the greateat regret to hi- most 
sincere well-wishers, w’O subjoin his own account of the contents <if the 
*• Mikri>-Oeojogie.” ^ 

“ Anollu r result is the definite recogniiion of the fact with our pn.w'nl 
optieiJ !ijcan«, the earth pixscuU through alljMirtsor its and of il a 

surfiMV, awl bfiow the seadevcb from the siiimuita of lt^ uioinifaiito to 
its deepc'^t rof^ky strata, the same constantly n rurrsug >i\ elaw'.i . f uiicrn- 
scoiuc firms, of which I gate a general sketch ill l''4l ami AU luUro. 

s*col>ie t .rjouuc foniis-^thal is, whatever the microscope liav htilu rt/j clearly ••hovnj 
wilU ifiJignilung jyiwert of from 300 to I'XX) diameters— may be arranged »i» 
far ris they arc capiblo of fonning rocks and ciuthi (ttrid the. «ofl form's will 
, [Vol. LXIIL No. ORXIV'.]— Kjew Seuies, Vof VIL No. H. O O 
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also fall \indcr these ch^'ses) into : A. Siliciotjs hodies-^wedygasiria, iK)lycistinia, 
pkytolitbaria, aitii gcolitliariai and U* Calcareous bodies— polythalaniia, and 
zoolitharia* 

There are no other Kinds of solid organjo part.% no alnmjnous organ 
no purt'Iv in;u organisms, ttc. Of these six classes of wiieroscopical bcijigs, 
ostihlisliVd and named by nie, three p<35»ess an independent life ; three are the 
ofteji nu-issivc fragments of the skekitem, or of the shells of unknown or of 
knoMTi forms of the same or other dassea of oVganhnris. PoBsibly the geoli- 
tliaria, iimre particularly, will gradualiy be grouped ‘apart, inasmiudi as their 
silieious fonns ore often \cry‘ peetdiar. /The phytoUtharia are silieious parts of 
land plants or of sponges ; ^ zoolitbaria are principally portions of rudiata or 
of mollusca. Both of these yield pariicniltvrfy interesting geological charac- 
tcrisl ics of rocks, which would be lost \vithout due attention to them. Polv- 
thalamia, polycistiuia, and gcolitharia arc entirely marine product®, ho fresn- 
wuter fohiis of the kind hemg known. Polygaslria, phytolitharia, aii<l zooli- 
tlmria occur in fresh tratcr and in the sea, Vjut many fonns of them d<;fmitely 
characterize Uie one or the oilier ; they contain purely marmc hud purely fresh- 
water genera and species, together with others that inhalnt both media. 

“ it is on these relations that the plan of the work is based. 

“ Tirst Division. Fmh-tDaier Pole, Australia, Asia, 

Africa, t3outh and North Amcricia (North Pole), Ituropc. a. Present epoch ; 
b. past epochs; c. volcanic products, 

. ** Skc'ONI) Divisiok. MariM Fohtiafions. — Southern Ocean, Tropical Ocean, 
Northern Ocean, a. i’resent epoch ; 6. past epoch ; c. volcanic products. 

** TirrHi> Division. Tbe Uting inkMtanfs off hi Atmosphere. 

“ The atlas illustrating the’ work, comsisTing of forty-one plates, is here pnh- 
iibiied, with twenty-four and a htdf sheets cxplauaturY of the plates and six 
mid a half sheets of coniptiratlvc index of umnes. In the atlas tltc liviug forms 
of past epochs are imincipally dealt with, and those of the present arc only 
introduced for tlic sake of comparison. 

*• The text published hen* with contains in'irincty-four sheets, six sheets ol 
introduction and general views, so a.s to include the whole of the first or larg(‘^f 
diiision of the subject, with the exc<*ntiou of North America and Biuojh*. 
What is needed to Complete the whole, will amount to about twciit} tivc 
sheets.” — pp. xiii.-iy. 

AVo c‘annot refrain from adverting to ono or two pdint.s, of very 
grt'iit importance for the general naturalist, which Professor Ehronlicrg 
considers he has established. In the first place, it would seem that 
the Protozoa and IVotophyta, of which he treats, are abundant under 
very extraordinary conditions of height and depth. Such forms of life, 
'in fact, appear to floiirieh at heights above 10,000 feet on land, far 
above the snow-lovel of the place where ttie obsorvations were made, 
aiut at depths of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in the sea. Tliesc facts 
arc* of great ituportance, in relation to the distribution ofhigher forms 
life --many of which subsist on protozoa and protophytli — inasmuch 
as it reduces the question of their limits from one of the Supply of food, 
to physical conditions of light and heat. ^ 

Secondly, Profi«sor Ehronberg draws this remarkable conclusion 
fn>m his examination td’ fossil forms, that the oldest Infusoria, whether 
c«arbonifcrous or siluriau, belong to the same genera, and often to the 
same s]>ecies as the present. It is quite dear, therefoiv^ that any 
Vestigiarian aspirations ft>r ailvancemeiit in life, have been remarkably 
incficctuai so i‘ar as tho palaeozoic protozoa arc cqpeeriied. 
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Aii^ i‘X(!€lleat popular view of *;r«o]o^r is oontiihiCKi in Pn^fi'Npor 
Cotta's “Gvolotti^ and Professor Sehleiden ha« issued a 

series of *' Popular Lootures/*-® clever an<l iuuusing as all his writiiii^s 
are, u])ou ift j^renorttl ” at least wo know not under what other 

title to ‘yroup together the following suhjet'ls, which c<>m}H>se )»i» table 
ot contents -Let‘turo 1, Ou Je'as^u^ Policy in Nature ; 2, On North 
3*olar Expeditions ; 3, The Nature of Tones and the Tonco of Natui'C; 
t, The Souls of Plan^ ; 5, SwvHlenborg and Superstition t 6, Wallen- 
stein and Astrology ; 7, Scientific Mu&i^hiue. We an" not quite sure 
that tile title of tlie last lecture inight luit have been most litly i‘ro- 
fixed to the whole ^ork. 

While on the subject of popufarixing the ri'sults of sciimoe, we must 
aiiv»*i^ td Mr. Hopley'a “ Lcctufcs”" and ** llclps.”^ Wc know nothing 
of Mr. lioploy, and his science does not seem to bo very pi'oroimd; but 
it is stxmd enough as far as it goes, and he is evidently not one of 
those vi^rlxjse impostors who emasculate tlie public mind, and degrade 
science to the level of jugglery and recitation, by what is oomiuonly 
called “ ])opular lcciiirk|g.*' Earnest ami truthful do these’ attorn) ds 
of his, tt> bring the grSt facts of ph^'siology home to the minds and 
consciences of tlie peojdc of this country, wjcm to us to bo, and we 
wish him every success iii his atlvocacy of tlio great doctrine of Iho 
)d I ysio logical foundation uf morals. In liia Lecture ou Kespiratioii, he 
says \v<ll and eloquently, — • 

“ Hut enough has l)een said on this great subjrct*to show that the cleimsiug 
of ibc country and the caring for the poor, are Jiiattcis of the utmost uumicnl 
ti> \is Jill. The w*orhl, as it advances, will sec inori* and more how closely the 
iiiiiTcsts of cat*h division of SfX?icly arc united yiththc inlcrciits of all hesjdes; 
and how each class must !>cttcv its own Cfimlition bv a successful striving for 
thfgo(Ki of the generality. Although this is in ?ill tilings evident to e\*ir.y 
thinking mind, >ct iM:rhttps it is in nothing .so distinetb ucmonstrablc as in a 
coiitcmjilath>n uf the va.sl iiujiortancc of obmliuicc to the law of respiration, in 
cnimi’\iuu vrith the rcmomhraiicc that it will be scarcely practicable for any one, 
whaU'ver l)c hi.s paiiiscaking, to constantly observe. t]»c law, nfttil f/t/; entire 
of (fur tuiens dirHi in pure Ifcaiitirt. It is seeing the dilljculty of observ- 
nig thLs law, yet knowing the utter impossibility of breatliing, even for ri few 
minutes, an itinospUcre iiwnpabhj of properly oxyqeuatsng the vital tluid, 
without more <ir less injuring the entire system — this it i.s wliich cau.ic.s me 
moj>t nnlicsitatingly to pronounce the demising of the country as the greatest 
educational question of the day. To purify tlic atmosphere for u uatiou is to 
purify a n.ation’s blood; and to purify a nation's blood is to imjirovc the vntirc 
nation, physically, intellectually, and morally. For the sake, then, of oiirsflvcs 
.ind others, l>car wc wtU in mind the truths which science has revc.id( «l, .and 
bear we in mind that it is in each one's power to expedife such iinprovrjucrita 
as these revelations naturally suggest. The world moves exactly iu aerord- 
ance with tlic growth of public opinion; sad the growtii of public opinion must 

^ “ Geul^iscbeBUdgr.'' Von Banhani Cotta. li«inzig: Wdn-r. 1654. 

* “ Stu^Uen. Piipularo Vortraigo.” VomM. J. Schlddcm JL.d[«ig: Kngdxnarin. 
1S55. ' . * 

^ “ A Lecture <«n KesfHratton f* being the Sixth of a SericM ofphun an'^ simple 
Lectures on the £<iucatioD of Man ; and 

^ '' Helps towards tlie FhyBieal, Inteilectaal, an<!^MonU Elevaticm of ail Classes 
of Society." By Thomas Hopley. London: Churchill, 1^55. 

* « • * O 0 2 
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Yct awUiic \\e slow, Still tbero is no one possessed of an inportant truth bnt 
Iniiy scatter the seeds of trutli aluroad ; and even from such scatterings will sound 
opinions sj)riii^. iViid thus it is that even tlic most humble individual among 
us is gifted with the power of contributing liw mite to tlic bonclit of the human 
faniily.” 

Onc(.* more wo wish Mr. Hoplej all sacoess, but we warn him not 
to expect it. This is an utterly idolatrous age and nation — a people 
which listens to the voice of the living God thundering from the Sinai 
of science, and straightway forj^ets all that it has heard, to grovel in 
its own superstitions ; to worship the golden calf of tradition; to pray 
and last where it should work and obey ; and, as oj^old, to sacrifice its 
chilflren'to its theological Baal. HoiV long docs Mr. Hopley suppose 
it will be before his excellent and sensible ‘‘ Helps” — his word (fi‘ the 
God that we know is — ^will take the place, in the reticules of district 
visitors, of those fatuous dilutions of the word of the God that our 
forefathers imagined was^ yclept “ llcligioiis Tnicts?” That time 
will come, but neither in this generation nor in the nc3xt ; and wo who 
work now' to that end must labour earnestly jjj^id faithfully, luid with- 
out discouragement, though we may not hope to see it. 

Strictly spoakiiig, reviews of \vorks on “practical” or “applied” 
Science do not come wdtbin the proscribed scope of this article, still 
we shall venture to notice here aliew edition of Sir Howard Douglas’ 
“Naval Gunnery,” which contains much to interest tliosc who 
have a taste for ordnance of all kuuls, sea lights, AIini^» rillos, and 
Crimean expeditions. These matters, and a good deal besides, are 
expjainod. by Sir How’ard in a way ])leiisant enough for giMicral 
readers, tho\igh unsatisfactory a.s regards scientilic discussion and 
accuracy of details. An “ aide incinoirc” to' a special and mceba- 
nical science is no fit vehicle for rhetoric and declamation ; but this 
obvious con.sideratihu is tlisregarded in the niauiial in question. 
And we would suggest to Sir Howard to omit, in bis forthcoming 
work on steam navies, all notes of admiration, suotTs at shell guns, 
puffs of Admirals Duhclas ajid Chads, speculations on the imjiend- 
ing wav with b’rancc. AVe also protest sigainst his habit of serving 
np stale and erroneous statistics, with a view to save labour or 
a\ipport a theory. We further adviso a reconsideration of such 
Iiasrfjigcs as the following, which are curiously inaccurate. “ When 
we consider Tiow much our steam navy must be dispersed through- 
out the dominions of the British empire, and the concentration of 
that of Franco on the coasts of the country, the comparison appears 
vt»ry unsat laliactory.” On rid’erring to Sir Howard’s own tahlts^ w'O 
find that the British navy possesses 114 effective war steamers, while 
the French navy has hut 53 ; and that the British navy has further 
07 avisos, tenders, &c., against 64! French. Also, that we have 04 
screw'-steamers, and our Allies but 7. This is w'hat Sir Howard 
Dougla.s calls a “Very unsatisfactory comparison.” Sir How'ard’s 
tables inform iis that tlio British navy has (afloat or building) 
20 .screw Uue-of«battle skips ; hut the Briti.sh navy has 43 such 
ships. He tells us .thj^t the British navy has 4-4 screw ingates. 



con'ettos, ; but it actually posweses (>4 aueh veasela* As for 
our Allies, the French, Sir Howar<l i>ouglas’'onl 3 r alli>WA thcui 3 
screw line-of-battle shifffi ailoat, although the real nmnb<‘r that has 
been launched is 18. Of these last, 14 or 15 were afloat longdieibre 
Sir Howard Jlouglas could have turninrout of hand the proof sheets 
of tills edition of the ** Naval Gunnery and there wero^ nlso, oa the 
stoeks, at tlio same date, about 1!0 screw line«of-Uattlc shi][>s,> screw 
frigates, corvettes, &c , — all tune whose existomxi. in an 

appendix specially devoted to the aiihject, he ignorts. Such bluuders 
are superfluous, and might have Jieen correcttHl at tery small 
cx]>t‘iist* oi‘ i\ subscription to the “ Moniteiir do la Flotte^* Amongst 
otlicr iiistaiKHfiM of inaccuracy •we iiiay cite the following Ship- 
Imildinpf is now being carried on with great activity at Cherbourg, 
whrre the I*hlff4jfeton^ 450 horse-power, and two other steamers, besides 
a tirst*<ilass brig, arc in pi*ogroas of eonstmetion* A lii-st-rate f<hip 
of the liiK', the JDe^^aix, is to l>e laid down on the slip lately vacated 
by tht* Henri Quartrey It so hap}H>n.< that all thest* .vessels acre 
launched long ago; the Phlt^efon having Itceu last \*ear in tin* Haltic, 
and the hrig {ihxi Jieaumanoir) in the White Sea! Moreover, the 
Deaaix was laid down nearly three years since. All Sir Howard’s 
.stiitemouts about the ilussian navy are inexact. H(» is \\i*oiig in tho 
geiieralitios, and wrong in the details. I’his i.s inexcusable, as 
autlicntic ^‘counts have been publishc<l in si conteinponiry. He. is of 
opinion that British ships arc no nuiteh for Russian. ^ “ Of wdiat 
avail arc 32-pounder shot ami 8-inch .shells again.st the 42-jMUindcr 
and 08-pounder .solid shut of the Russiim sliipsr*' ‘ ‘ Such 
seniiMico is ils own critic ; unless, indeed, it is inteu^led for a sarcaKUi 
(»ii tho admirals who lately coinnmnded Briti.di flceiM. Unfor- 
tunately, tlie Hu.ssiiui .sliips arc uot armed jis Sir Howard asserts, 
despite the ingenious facts contributed by Admiral Dundas and 
others to Sir Howard’s pages. Sir How^ard’f* aj>]>«udix on the Crimean 
I'xpedition is not without interest, and his objections to the plan of 
siege actually adopted are, us far as they go, unanswerable *, but it 
must be remembered that when the allie«l armies began their siege 
openitions, the south side of Sebastojxd wa.s almost entirely nuflc- 
fended. And we happen to know, from our own soinrccs of infonna- 
tiou, that in tho opinion df some of the •highest authorities at St. 
iVtcrsburg, Sobasto[>ol must inevitably have been taken, and tliat 
without serious loss, to the assailants, if a caup^de-'main had been 
attempted iiumediatelj" after tlic flank march. Still it is nut easy to 
combat Sir Howard’s judgment of the whole issue, or to deny that 
our own imbecility has brought matters to thrir present 
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CLASSICS AND PHILOLOGY. 

T he fifth volamo of the of the Pliilologicftl Society,* 

though only ju»t issued to the public, goes as fiur back as November 
22, 1S50, and (doses with, a papeir read on Jtme 26th, 1852. We do 
not attempt to penetrate into the Shjnstmes of learned bodies, and to 
guess whether some liters nU>th^ ibr the venial sin of some defaulting 
member who had not yet completed a paper read or to be read, has 
delaytxl the publication of ftiis little volu!me. Bn^.we beg to observe, 
in the VQ^y* interest of its valuable contributions, that there might be 
great inconvenience connected with such delay. The transactions of 
a learned society are mainly intended for imparting their influence, 
more or less transltoiy, to some labour of a more permanent kind; and 
their effect is lessened, of course, the longer they conceal themselves 
from the literary world, not to speak of the anachronisms they may 
represent, in spite of their real date. Thus, we cai\not help^ thinking, 
that the various works, periodical or not, on subjects of comparative 
grammar, which are published and publilhing in Germany, might hove 
derived assistance from the able pipers of Mr. Key and Mr. Wtdgwood, 
and it is more a matter of chance than of duty (as it would have l)cen, 
had the proceedings become ptthlicl Juriif), that the spirit and in- 
teresting paper of Mr. Watts, “On the Extraordinary Powers (^f 
Cardinal Mezzofanti as a Linguist,’* has lately been noticed in an essay 
of a similar kind. 

One of the first jiapers of this fifth volume of the Proceedings, “ On 
the Position oc'cupicd by the Hlavonic Dialects among the other 
Languages of the Judo- European* Family, by Professor Trithcn,” 
reminds us of the serious loss wo have to lament in the i)erson of its 
, learned author, a losa deeply felt by all those who had the oj)portumty 
of knowing the amiable disposition and tlie superior attainments of tlie 
deceased, and who could appreciate the assistance he readily oftered, 
within the extensive siAere of his erudition, to scholars abroad and in 
this country. A Swiss by birth, but having passed a considerable 
portion of his life in Russia and amongst the Slavonic tribes, nobody 
w'lis, perhaps, more, compient in this- cdUntry to treat the subject 
alluded to in bis pajier, es|>ecially as he was supported by a knowledge 
of Sanskrit and many other ancient and modem, languages, such as is 
not usually foimd combined in one and the same individu^. The mofe 
we . regret, therefore, that the sketch he had begun in a former volumo 
of the Proceedings and continued in this, haa been intenrupted by his 
untimely end. ' 

The essays of Mr. H. Wedgwood, “ On the Traces of an Egyptian 
Origin’ in "the Alphabets of <Ji*occe and Rome,” “ On English Ety- 
inologios,’* and “On Words connected with the Hoots Smu and 
Snu, and Krup or Knik,” are valuable additions to palseogi-aphy 

♦ ' Proceedings of the PhiWlogical Society for 1850-51 and 1851-52/* vol. v* 
London : published for the Society, by Oeorge Bell. 1^54. 
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and English et\Tnology. Mr. W^jg-i^ood is ^'iierally happy in 
tracing the pedigree ol* ^on wowU-Scoxnpare, for instance, hi# 
logies of *‘to cam, earncit/’ *' fo to troiV/’ &c. 

—he must beware, however, aometimea, of liniliing himself ^ the 
circle of langtu^a be makes refereaee to, and of being led aatmy by 
the apparent sinulaniy of sounds., Thus, ‘^tu beg,** 5 probably con- 
nected with the Saneibtt root **6W,**^hich meajui. amongst others, 
“ to obtain,*’ and the^ irregular desideraiiivo form, ** wish to 

obtain,” whk)h has given, origin to tl^ word “ Miibhtt,** " a be^ar 
and of courHe the .notion of a “baft” in which the beggar coHecis his 
alms, in tbreign to the origin of me latter wmxl. Zb dotmtl*' “to 
take the depth of water,” may be l>etter referred to the Angdo^ “ *yn^ 
drm«,”nnd to the German than to the Bret, waa'a,” 
socp, stiH', upri^t j” and wc doubt much whether jjat. Hants belongs 
to the class of root# containing the element “ Snu,” Iwcauflcmont' of the 
kindred tongues contains the sibilant element before tlie initial N, 
and a Sansklrit root “ to sound,” ajipears a# the mdioal of the 

w'onl nasa, related with Litih. noris, Slav, noc, &ii. In his etymologies 
of "frv.cze ” and islands" Mr. Wedgwood coincides with the view# of 
Adelgng (s. v. frieerii — Eiiand), and his explanation of** to |Kmiid” is 
cloarlv countenanced by the use of the German “pfaiultm” (see 
Adclung, H. V.). 

Mr. Tliox)^ Watts ha.s contributed, besides the l>aj[>cr on Meszofanti 
wc mcntioneil before, some very clever observation# ‘‘ On the Deva- 
nfigati or Sanskrit Alphal^et,” the be.st, ifourmomorv does not d^nve 
ns, we have met with in a popular treatise on this #iif»ject, “ To judge 
from tlu3 terms in which the Devanagari alphabet ha# been sjjbV^ of 
by some philologists,” bi^gin.s*Mr. Watt#, *• it might have Ikjcu deemed 
to bo constiTicted on a system Ijftle short of ])erfectu)n.** And he 
seems generally dispased to iulopt that view, a# the only fault he firuis 
with tiio method of tho Devanjigari writing is, that it requirett a great 
nuinlHjr of compound letter#, which increase the number, trendy groat, 
of single forms ; and, a# he graphically describes, have the reault “ that 
the student of the language is often, after having made some proHoioncy, 
not able to read word# at sight, but is brought to a standstill by 
arriving at some hitherto unknown clu.stcr of consonants, all banging 
together in a ooiiiusiou which if requires both patience; and skill to 
diseutai^gie.” He considers this as a practical grievance for re^ader as 
well as printer, and would prefer, if we ri^hGy intcrurot hi# mean- 
.iug, that the sign in this alpliab^ which is einployea at tiio end of 
a sentence to mark the suppression of the vow.el which is naturally 
inherent in tho letters, might have been allowed the same function 
in the middle of a word, and, we must swiJ, in the middle of a sentence. 
Wc regret that we cannot share this view of Mr. Watt*<, and believe^ 
that had it been follow*ed by the fnuners of that a][)}iabut, it would 
have seriously damaged the harmony of method wdiich now ei^ists. 
The system which prevails in the Bevan^arialpliabet is, to represent 
a single sound by a unity of form, and to Hynil>olieally indicate, a# far a# 
this could be done without too great aiieneuinbrance of signs, the change 
a sound undergoes'' throiigh it» connexion with other sounds, by a 
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change inUhc sign that represent^ the original sound. The phonetic 
value of vowcLi, for instiuice, is mfferent at ^ beriming and in the 
middle of wortls ; hence, in Greek the apirittts lenis put , over initial 
vowels, but with still greatoi: consistency in thte Devaidigari alphabet — 
a full form of the vowel in the beginning, and a contracted one in the 
middle of words. The same observation , applifes to the iise of the 
Viriirna, or the sign deprivingfla consonant of its vowel at the end, and 
to the use of compound forms in the middle of n word or sentence ; 
because there is a phonetic didei;enoe between a vowelless consonant at 
the t Jid, and one in the middle of a word or sentence. We may 
observe this difference, tre pronounce the word “ man’* by itself 
alone, or followed by an affix or another word, as in “ manhood,’* 
'“'mankind.” To apply the same sign in both cases to the- letter 
would, according to the principle of Devandgari writing, indicate that 
the sound n is in both the same— which it is not. The two horns of 
the dilemma, are, therefore, these * either to prefer iu general an alj)habet 
which convoys the least' possible difficulty by presenting the fewest 
possible signs, or an alphabet that imitates the. phenomena of sound to 
the utmost i^erfection. Our modem and ancie$it alphabets, exee])t the 
Devanagari and those framed on the same principle, fall under neither 
predicament ; they possess either too much or too little of graphic 
matter. The Devanagari, it is true, encumbers the beginner with a 
greater amount of signs than he is accustomed to, from the study of 
other languages — though we cannot (juite atlmit the uifficulty Mr. 
Watts sup;)Oses in the deciphering of its compound forms — ^but it has, 
or miglit at least liave, the signal advantage of compelling the student 
to thittlk, and in a time when teaching is too often confounded with 
cramming the student’s hicmory, and wli«n a mechanical accumulation 
of undigested matter is too apt to for learning, we consider it, on 
the contrary, as a great boon, that tliere should exist a language, the 
very alphabet of wlii^h invites the beginner to think, and induces him 
to view language in the light of a natural science and to treat it 
^cordingly. 

Professor Malden has developed, in an interesting paper “ On Greek 
Hexameters,” as lie observes himself, the theory to be found in* 
Thiersch’s “Ilomeric Greek Grammar,” vix. ; — “That the Greek ^ 
Hexameter was a compound verse, compounded of two parts, of which 
the first consisted of two dactyls or spondees, with a close, which was 
■an imperfect dactyl, wanting the last syllable; and the second part 
was the same, except that a short syllable (what is teclmically called , 
a syllable m c^crun} was preiixed to it.” The great number of 
instances he alleges from Homer and ^Latin poets, as well as^ the 
conclusions he arrives at with regard to some doubtful cases of 
digainma, we acknowledge as gratefully as we expect with' pleasure, 
the paper he promises “ On the Manner in which a large ela>»s of 
Greek lyrical metres sprang out of the elements of the old Hexa- ^ 
metcrJ!* ^ ^ 

We conclude the review of this fifth volume of the Procee<lihg8 with 
referring to four elaborate agd excellent papers of Professor T. H. Key, 

On the Nature of the Verb, particularly on the Formation of the 
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Middle and Passive Voice “ On thel>erivati<')n and Mean in|f of certain 

Latin Words” (two papers) ; arid “On Vowvl A^simiUtioa, esjwjcialiy 
ill relation to Professor WiUiii’s Exporitncnt on Vqisrel SSkiunds.” The 
of these papers is a development of the theory first hypotheticalty 
cxpre-'«!od by ijopp in the “Annals of Oriental Litfjra'ture^’ (LoimIoii, 
1820, page 62), and, though abandoned his Conjugatiowt ayitiemy fol- 
lowed by Pott, ill Ilia “ Mtymologische and again Ukeu 

up by Bopp, in his “ Cewnparative Grammar the theory — that the 
r of the passive and middle voice, espetially in Latin, is tlw> re]»resen- 
tative ofthc reflexive pronoun. Wifcii the arguments adduced by these 
scholars, and with the fa<.*ts collected from the Latin, Slavonic, 
Lithuanian, Fiiiuisn, Scandinavian, Gt^nnan, and Ronnuiic tongui»s in 
Mr. Kcy*B paper, wo may well c<m»ider this matter set at ami 
dismiss- the lndicro\ia assumption we have seen in the “ New Cratylus” 
of Dr. Donaldson, “ that the final ur which marks the piu^sive voice i» 
a mark of the locative case (!)” heeause, “for the true explanation of 
tlie passive, tur and untur, we have a perfect analogy in tljc particle 
igitur ami because, “ according to Fislier, tyifur signiHes unde, 
})o.stea, turn, and in a Fragment of the XI T Tables it obvitmsly means 
* thereupon* (! I).”' However, we cannot agree with the position Mr, 
Xi*y takes in the first part of his paper, with regard to the verb “to 
be,*’ as we conceive it a matter of great grarrmintical diffitMilty V> iden- 
tify the verba “me** and though 'we admit that the indc- 

jiendont existence of a verb “to be” has probably followtMl the verbal 
ternrinatiems instead of preceding them. The etymohigies of Mr. Key 
show a great amount of erudition in the kindred i»lioins of the 
1 ado- Kuropcan stock, and much imaginative power of coTrthiuatiou 
and comparison. Tin* only fault w^? find with him is, that ho 
allow.s hiiihseif -sometimes to he carried bcvoml what w© should 
call a safe ground of analogy. Tims, in spite of the interesting mate- 
rials he has collected for the ctviiiology of “ rcciprocus,” we do not 
think that “/;<?m/,** furrow, could be conncct<»d witli 7r/^»w, but should 
rather c.v.tahlish its alfinity.with Sanskrit Xt/W* ov kar9h^ “to draw, 
to pjougli.*’ Nor are we dis]>osed to separate “ A/o** and “ hiseo,** us 
the liiftereiice in tlie moanip^ of both verbs seems to us explain.abje 
by the metaphorical aceeptiition of the desiderativc affix sc, in “liisco.” 
On the 4>thur side, “torquere** is an acceptable addition to those verbs 
in which the qu&c ref>resents the causative element, as in fuUedo, 
zin^e^io^ ia^c^iOf fa.*e>-io, vin^c-o, ^r-c^o, i?w;vr-eo (of. (hirtius, in 
“Aufrt»eht und Kuhn's Zeitschim,” ii. p. 400), con^sp^niding w'ith 
the labial causative element of a certaiu blass of ^an'skrit^erhs. 

Every attempt to examine linguistic phenomena luroording to the prin- 
ciples of naturiu science, and to remove hypothetical matter through 
the observation of nature, cannot be welcomed too tniK'h/euvel<»j>i‘<l as 
we are tbreatoneil to become in a mist of metaphysical tfieories on the 
nature of language* which hide, more or less, the solid ground of 
sound knowledge. We consider it, therefore, as a great merit of Pro- 
fessor Key’s to have drawn atteatiott to a treatise of Mr. Robert 
Willis, “ On the Vowel Sounds, and on llt^'d-Orgim Pipes,** in the 
third \olmne of the “Transactions Of the Ciunbridge rhilos€q»hical 
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Society, ’*%nd to have applied its jesults to a of instances 

collected from tlie Hungarian, German, (Mtic, English, and . other 
dialects which illustrate the natural intnenc^ which preceding vowels 
exercise on following auftd. following on preqeding vowels. If Mr, Key 
coii^>kins tbeat the paper of Mr. Willis hasesca^d the attention of 
nearly all English and .perhMtf all foreign philologists,” he is generally 
right, hut justice, to the latilj||requireB n$ to except Hr. Bindseil, who, 
in the first part of.hifl.“ Abhuidlungenz^ir al^mcinen yergleichenden 
Sprachlohre,” bearing the title of “ Physiologic der Stimia-und Sprach- 
lautc,” has mentioned the treatj^ of Mr. Willis, 'as well as other 
works of a similar kind. His book, however, shares the same fate 
with that Mr* Key apprehends for Ms, Willis’s paper, though it is one 
of those which ought not to be overlooked by comparative* philolo* 
gists. . , 

We regret that our Uxnita forbid us to do more than mehtioxi the 
other interesting papers in Hiis volume : Bev. T. O. Cockayne, “ On 
a Lokrian Inscriptdon Mi^Edwin Guest, “Pii the Roots of Language, 
their Arrangement and their Accidents,” Ac.; Mr. Ernest Adams, 
“ On the Probability of Gotliic Settlements in Britain, previously to 
the Year 4*50;” and a very amusing, but not the less interesting,/’ Ac- 
count of the Late Cambridge Etymological Society and its Plans, 
with some Specimens of its Labour,” by W. Whewefl, I).H. * • 

Within the sphere of Sanskrit philology we begin with mentioning 
a Sanskrit Dictionary, published at St. Petersburg,* the authors of 
which are Dr. Otto Boehtlingk, attached to the Imperial Russian 
Academy of Sciences, and Dr, Rudolph Roth, professor of Sanskrit at 
Tiibingon, the former principally known from his republications of 
original Sanskrit texts, and thg latter by his essays on Vaidik sub- 
jects, and the edition of the oldest Y^aidik glossary. No labour can 
have been more welcomed than this, as the second edition of 
Professor Wilson’s Sanskrit and Eiiglisli Dictionary” has been out 
^of print for many years, and the Sanskrit student is therefore de]irived 
of one of tlie principal means in his pursuitsi. The Sanskrit Dit*- 
fcnary of Messrs. Boehtlingk and Roth mnis, however, at a higher 
IRerary position than, the dictionary of Professor WUson. Whilp 
the lAttjr, especially in its second e^tion, confines himself td 
giving* merely the meanings .of the words accoi’ding ,to.the original 
authorities, the iianslcrit Wiirterhtek adds to the meanings of the 
words the native and other authorities j;.OD which they are sup- 
posed to bo^foimdcd j and the covers of the four parts, adready pub- 
lished, cont^lU Jiot less than three hunched difieznnt literary works of 
every desmption, and from every part of the Sanskrit literature, that 
have been made use of for this purpose, each cover adding^ some new 
batch of literature to tlmt presented Jby a preceding one. Sanskrit 
l^oograj^xy wa» promise*!, therefore, the boon of possessing ’a Eorcel- 
lini or a Stcidiaous, almost in the iniancy of Sanskrit philology, while 

* SsLtii^crii WOrtedmob ; herauBgpgebeii von der KaiRerlichea Akadktnie der 
Wissenackaiten. Ikarheitet «.**m Otto IBoekllingk und Rudolph Both*. St. Poten- 

burg, 1SS4. FarUl. tCKiV# ' 
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the classic languages had to stnxgg!^^ for centuries before Aiey were 
blessed with so great a tipasure of sehdlarahip ; and, What is not less 
remarkable, it was to possess such a treasiure wilftMl prulimittary 
special glossaries w-hich seem to be the re<)uiaites for 
of a Thesaurus of this kind, jurepared, as they must have been^ 
the two scholars who intiinate by thirir that they wSl embody 

either the whole, or, at leasts the eS9«it4|ll|fart of the grsateir number 
of these 300 wo^s. That their intention must have been to give 
the whole material of certfitn works resSilts not only ftom the promise 
we recollect to have seen in tfie prriasce of one of I>r. Boe&tlingk^ 
publications, but infifre so from the remarkable circumstanco that wo 
meet in the “ Wtkterbuch,’* with a considerable number of Hanskrit 
words th;Jt are not translated at all, but menjiy qdioted according to 
the author to which they refer. Now, iis the principal ohioct of a 
dictionary is to translate a word considei^ as unknown, with a wor«l 
consiclertnl as known, w‘e are entitled to mfe that the authors intended 
also to give in their work what otherwise would belong to the depaari- 
nicnt of special glossaries. In one word, w^c might argue that the 
minutest aiid mOst scnipulous care could bo oxj>oeted in a bo4)k com- 
prising the vocabulary of so many, chiefly principal works of tlui San- 
skrit literature, and implying that it would not omit' even such 
words, for which the consciousness and accuracy of the authors did not 
venture to offer a safe representative, but which might be exjdainod at 
a future period of San.skrit philology. 

Svich, mde<?d, has been the impression with which we received the 
first four parts of the “ Sanskrit VVbrtf.u*bnch.’* But our hopes 
vani.shed when we became acquainted witli its contents. 'Phe gold 
of erudition that glistened on the surface, became vain tinsel when wo 
examined page for page, and the serious sati.sfiction we might liavc 
derived from a serious work became a pleasun* of a somewhat different 
kind. Yet ivo must owm that wc felt anything but delight at the^ 
comedy performed in this Wdrterbuch.” A dictionary, especially one 
which slantls alone in its place, is too important a work to be viewed 
in the liglit of thejitricnl legerdemain. The ideas it conveys bear iqjoii 
all »iuL‘stions of literature# and spread through the labour of tliosc; 
who adopt them — over the republic of hitters. The task of a <lic- 
tionary is an 'essentially educational one; it has to direct the beginner, to 
produce in the student correct notions of the huigttage he wants to ac- 
quire, and the literary works he desires to understand; it has, moreover 
— when composed with higher scientific pretensions (like the ^Samkrit 
Worferltich ) — to answer and satisfy the wants of the^schohir so far 
as the actual state of science permits. Errors in a book of great 
extent and con-siderable diftictdty, as in a Banskrit Dictionary, we 
always feel dispo.sed to judge- leniently ; varietv of opinion wc must 
expect where difficij^t terms are translated perfiaps for the fir^t time; 
but what we cannot pass over without censure, are wrong {wincipltts, 
gross neglect, and such ignoraneu and such want of judgim^nt as are 
incoin}>atible with the functions the authors of a Thesaurus assign to 
themselves by neocssity. ^ • 

The following brief remarks will therefore be dii-octed only towards 
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tlie latter dcfeets of this Dictionary, as space would fail us to treat on 

its special delinijuencies. t ’ • 1 . 1 . i i 

Our tirst remark will bo a granunatieaj one. It might be known, 
wei-e it only from the twtf first editions ,of Wilson’s- ^skrit Dic- 
tionarv, thk the suftUes with which nouns, &o. are derived from the 
roots, arc given by the Hindi; grammarians and lexicographers with 
the api«;ndage of certain 4N technical signs which hear upon 
grammatical rules — c.ff,, on rules of accentuation, formation, gender, 
aud St) on. To aseertfiin the f#nmof these suffixes, aiccording to the 
native authorities, is one of tl^ great difficulties <;onnccted with 
San.skrit lexicography, but, from the reason we haye uamed, and Iroin 
it historical point, of view, indispeiisaWe in a dictionary of a scieniilic 
kind. Much has ldi*eady been done in this respect in tlie 'excellent 
Avorks of Wilson; bvit more, of course, was still to be done, since the 
second edition of his book was published twe-nty-three years ago. 
We could scarcely believe, .^were the fact ‘not before our eyes, 
that not a single suffix is itft'ntioned hi the etymological part ol the 
^VoHerbwh^ that not the slightest notice is taken of what the 
I£indu grammarians — by far superior to those of the ancieht classical 
world, and we may add, to most of our modern time — considered, aii<l 
rightly considered, of paramount necessity* So the woudertul etymo- 
logical labour of centuries of high anticpiity, and partly chronicled with 
the greatest zeal by .Professor Wilson, has been dasbod out with a 
single stroke by the superior wisdom of Messrs. Bocbtlingk and Kolb. 
That they have scarcely ever condescended to notice the iiative etymo- 
logies at all, will be less i>uri>rising lifter what wc have said. We know 
that the latter are not hold in favour with German Sanskritists, be- 
cause sonio native etymologies do not bear a scicntitic test ; but wo 
also know that many have been treated with injustice, and that tlieir 
correctness will yet be recognised; and we bdieve that in a work not 
limited iu regard tp space, it would have been a. matter of at least 
historical interest to ascertain the amount of ancient Hindu ]n*o(i- 
ciency in etymology, and moreover a source of impartial research for 
after times, what etymologies of theirs have been right or wrong. 
The “ Wiirtcrhuch,” however, makes its o^n etymologies, and wc are 
sorry to say very often the most erroneous ones, where it could have 
got correct instruction from those old native’ authors which it over- 
looks with ‘contempt. 

There is a system of accentuation peculiar and characteristic of the 
VahUk texts; the “ Worterbuch'* has invented a system of its own, 
and what is. worse, a system that may induce the beginner to infer 
th^kt it is tm ori||[inal one. We ibrbear entering here into the question 
of the aecentxiatxon of Sanskrit words, as it is fraught with great diffi- 
culty, and cannot be treated without copious detail. The “ Wdrter- 
buclP* baa not deemed proper merely to hint at^ there being a diffi- 
culty or a point of^ discussion ; but while it follows a certain method, 
it is defective also in tliis respect, since it omits accentuatitig a good 
many words which eould been. accentuated according to its own 
plan. c ^ 

The same neglect we have ammadverted upon in the case of the 
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native autliorities, but in a far higher degree, Inis alToctcd a wlu)1o aii«l 
essential jfcirt of the “ Worterbuch” (we do not spedk of the ridiculous 
blundoi’s in the interiiretation of eomtnon native dictionary woi'ds) — 
Ave mean almost all the words belonging to* the Vaidik literature. As 
we intend oifering a few observations on this point, when' we are speak* 
ing of l*rofessor Wilson's translation of ** liig*Yeda,** we will here 
only r)bst‘rve, that the invaluable Vaidilft’“'5ui!ientaries, the ohjoct of 
julmiration to all those who have apj>roachcd them, tin? treasure of 
Hindu tradition^ — of traditions 1)e(jueathed to us^ from imnieniorial 
time'*— liave been deliberately n^leated in this “ Wdrterbnuh,'* Pro- 
fessor Uoili — for ap]K^ars to Ikj answerable for this yKirtion of the 
work — has in almost ail instances interpreted the Vaidik won!? accord- 
ing to hii own ianey and tasto ; and though we own that neither the 
St. IVtersburg nor the Tubingen libraries possess the Vaidik connneu- 
taries, we must still point out that a considerable portion of them has 
already been pul^ished in this country at(]^ in Germany^ and that tu 
neglect these, shows as great a want of ;iudginent or as oid])able a 
snpertioiality as it gives proof of an unseioiitifte jiresutnptiou to CKpltiin 
Vaidik words where the commentary was not available. Gne in.^tanoi? 
mav suffice to explain the. proceedings of Professor Poth. A Vaidilc 
word, ‘‘ athari,” is tran«late«l *' linger” in all ancient commentari<*«, 
and common sense, besides linguistic reasons* surely indicates tlmt 
a word of this kind coidd have W(*ll preserved its meaning among 
a ]ioople who considered sacred every Vaidik \\or(b*-a mcfming bearing 
upon !i material object, 'and not liable to the changes philosophical or 
abstract terms may bo subject to. Professor Hoth dei ktn s this mean- 
ing 4 a.s “ evidently cn-oneou.s,” and sub<.titutes for it LavzfWjnfzr'* 
(point of a lance) ; referring, amongst othcr^, to the Greek a?i/p, whieb, 
in his opinion, illnstrate.s the Sanskrit word. According to this pro- 
cess of Profe-shor Roth’.s*onr become" e.g., would be the German 

our keen" the (ierman “ //Ma Lat. ^^cahht»" oiiru 
cold,'" kii. We may fairly say, that Vaidik texts translated with the 
matej-ial offered in this ** Worterbuch,” would bo a St. Peteinsburg or 
a 'rfibingen V<^la — anything, indeed, but the document that bears 
testimony to the oldest period of the civilization oft India. 

To speak of the errors of this Worterbuch, and of it» inferiority con- 
cerning the material of meanings, wffien compared to prece<Ung dic- 
tionaries, is to pause at every psig^S — wo may say, at every column of it. 
An<l to characterize its meanings in such general terms sw we can do hero, 
w'c may say that difficult grammatical terms have been inismt<Tpi^ted, 
philo^tM*^'^^'*^^ wonls either'omitted altogether, or explained in a ludicrous 
manner, astronomical terms and terras of special science generally left 
out (though Wilson's l>ictionary contame^l alreaidy a good nuiuber of 
them), words that belong as well to the oldest ])criod as to a ni<jrc recent 
one. in many cases repri?sJented as merely Vaidik forma, an<l ewen the 
easiest wonls of the later literature misunderstood in numerous in- 
stances. To trace original idea of a word througli the logical arrange- 
ment of its meanings, as we could have expected.^ia almost impossible 
Ln tlii^ Wdrterbueb, and where the attemjds at such an arrangement are 
made, they iidbrd the most curious instances of fome strange defect in 
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r(jasoning'. There is a class of fawlts, moreover, in thi» book we should 
not have iTisistcd uj )on, did they not throw a strani^e liglH: on the 
capacity ol' tlie compilers ; we do not mean errox'a pn>cee<liag from 
wron£j ]»nnciples or from .the kind of su]ierficiaUtv w'o -have pointed 
J-errors, in fa(t, proceeding from and showing soine.pro(?ess of 
thinliiiig, cither right or. wrong, but errors tliat can only be 
understood when we offer axAnstance of them. One or two, indeed, 
may be held as the index of the class. A word “ anavasthd"^ is de- 
rivt il from the negative prefix «» (equal to our vn or in,) and avasthd, 
stid>ility,&c. It means, therefonj^ literally instabilily. and in a philo- 
sophical sense argmnentum in infinitum ^ ^ That the latter 
inejining is not explained in the Worierbuch, is a matter of course ; but 
us to the former, believe that no beginner would find the^ slightest 
dilKculty in it. Dr. Boehtlingk, however, has performed the artifice 
of translating it with “ dae'dhabdm,^^ — Le,, “ the condition of ten 
daysf and that there may bo no mistake about the das^dha, ‘‘ the ten 
daysf he quotes a passage from Mann, where the ‘‘ ten daytP^ arc 
*• the fen daye of impurity . The reader may now learn when; Dr. 
Bochilingk has taken his inspiration. In a Sanskrit Dictionary of 
lladhakantadeva, which is printed in DengaU characters, and therefore, 
as it a]»poars, considered as an original authority by Dr. 13oehtlingk (a 
book of great value, but composed in our days), the word “ anavakhd'* 
is e-\pliiined with da^d' hhdmf the apostrophe indicating that dos'd* 
hJidva is composed of dos'd and abhdva, meaning, ns we stilted before, 
“ w’ant of stability, or instability.’’ Dr. Boehtlingk, who seems to 
bo acquainted only imperfectly with the Bengali characters, makes 
of the a]jostrophe an “h,” and offers us the condition of ton days of 
impiirity,'’ a meaning, wo venture to say, a mere beginner would declare 
as ludivTOus or impossible. Fn a similar manner ailhyusht'a” Dr. Boeht- 
lingk translates “three and a Indf,” without any other comment, while 
tlie w'ord occurs only in a compound “ adhyusht'avalnya,” the epitliet 
■"of a serpent ‘^completely coiled up,” its ringlets being then, as a 
commentator observes, coiled up three times and^^a half! 

Wc forlx'ar 6i)eaki«g of the quotations from those three hundred books, 
•the names of whicl| wc perceive on the cover, and can only observe that 
many of them are second-hand references, and by far the greatest 
number a]q>ear to l>e taken merely at raiidoin, as any one could do in 
opening a book, but that they do certainly not proceed from a proper 
and regular perusal of the original work. Wo except only the Yaidik 
texts, of which we have spoken before, some grammatical texts, and 
the lUim&yto'av besides such Sanskrit works as have been published 
with indices, ME^red though ^ey have under the cruel treatment of 
the Worterbuch, misapplied as their paasages often are to the 
meanings they are intended to support or to illustrate. This, then, is 
the great Sanskrit Thesaurus we receive from the Eussian Imperial 
Academy, a wwk of which, in short, we can only say, that not a single 
page is free from copious material for the gravest animadversion. We 
have arrived at thiS*condusion with the deepest rc^p^t, and with the 
serious apprehension th^t Sanskrit stvudies might be thrown .far 
back, should the authors of the SdnskrU Worterbuch not deem fit to 
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cancel the sheets tli(‘y have is*;ued, and iv-model their labour on the 
hasijj of sAander principles and on more solid learning. 

However low would be our hopes for the future [woijresH of ^Sanskrit 
philology, did we believe in the influence of the dictionary of Alessrs. 
Hoehtlingk and Itoth, they are correspondingly raisivl when we revert io 
another work concerning the Sanskrit littWiire, the translation of the 
hymns of the liig-Vccla, hy Professor H. H. Wilson, of which the se- 
cond volume was published a few months ago.® Wc eiinnot apf)roa('h 
however, this excellent translation * without some reflcc»tions sug- 
gested to us by the prefatory remarks of the author. The pub- 
lication of the tc3^t of the second division of the ‘Itig-Voda* by 
Professor Miiller,** begins Prof#ssor Wilson, “alTonls safe fujtbority 
for the cSntinuance of the ti*anslation, which is therefore nt>w ntfer<*d 
to the public, under the same liberal patrornjge of the Court of Direel ors 
of the East India Company, under which tlio pnH*etling volume up- 
l)care(l, and without which it would pro^bly have withheld 
from the press : little interest in the work having Iwim manifested in 
this country, however indisponsablo the Vtidas may be to an accunito 
knowle<lge of the rdigioiis opinions of the ancient world, and of the 
primaival institutions of the Hindus.’* 

[n reading these words, and in considering the authoTity whence 
they proceed, wo could not help asking why so little interest should 
have been bestowed on one of the most important works of literature, 
especially in a country the interests *of which are so intimately con- 
nected with those of India. Indeed, we are awure that little ^trc^s is 
laid| in official quarters, on the study of the iheient huiguage of India, 
and, as a necessary consequence, on the study of the Sanakrit litiTii- 
turc ; the law, borne out by history and philosophy, Unit tin' authority 
over a people cannot he exercised ben(*ti< dally unless sujiportiMl and 
guided by a thorough knowledge of its genius, character, and devob)])- 
niout, would appear to be departed from in the ca.se of India, if we look 
at orfieial reports, and at the tendency wliich is inanifest in the rcft'iit 
legislation for IndiajO Yet, beyond the sphere of official life, thcr(‘ is 
the nation at large with its interests in literary jmrsuits of every kiiid, 
and not It^ss disposed, perhaiis, than other nations to investigate matters 
conceniiiig religion and reli^ous antiquity. It may appear, tln rcforc, 
not without purport, to sound the causes of the fact alluded to in 
Professor Wilson’s words, Tho knowledge of the Vedas, and of tlie 
works concerning the Vaidik literature, has hitherto been oonfljicd to 
the limited circle of Sanskrit scholars, dr to those engaged in .qM^cial 
philosophical or philolpgieal researuh i the essays on value of 
this branch of Sanskrit literature are chieAj contained in Transactions 
of Asiatic. Societies, or in works inteiidcd for the Oriental scholar 
generally, therefore, either not available for those who are not of the 


a Rig-Veda-Sanhiia : A Collection of Anofeat Hindn Hymrw, conrtituting- tlie 
second Asht'aka, or Book of the Rig- Veda," See, Translated fn»Tn the original San*, 
krit by ii. H. Wilaon, M.A., F.R.S., Ac. Ac. L^don : Wm. JI. AUea and a>., 
1854. 
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initiated few, or accessible only with difficulty. Nor can w^c consider 
the first attempt that wa^ made in this country to give a literal trans- 
lation of a Veda, and to bring it nearer , tho popular- mind, a happy 
one, inasmuch as the Veda we are^Tcferring to— 'tne SAma-Voda — is a 
compilation mado from the Rig-Veda, for ritual purposes, and without 
iptoivst to those who do not mak^ a special study of the particulars 
of the Hindu worship, moreover little intelligible even now to San- 
skrit scholars in general with regard to all the ritual questions con- 
nected with it. In one word, -U'e look in vain for popular works that 
explain the importance* or comn^inicatc the content of the Vaidik 
literature, and we arc not surprised, therefore, thi^t the two volumes 
Professor Wilson has offered us in hl9»translatiou of the “Kig-Veda,” 
two invaluable yot isobited exceptions, or, we should rather^ say, the 
(irst volume he is speaking of, should not yet have found the soil of 
the public mind prepared eno\igh to receive the j)K^ductive seed. Ho 
thw, however, as it .may, it is not a little remarkable that the same 
scholar who has proved his thorough knowledge of the minutest detail 
of Sanskrit philology, iukI who is the rn*st who gave us a dictionary and a 
Vaidik grammar, besides some Sanskrit texts, should have been sdso the 
iirst to make popular in Europe important parts of the Siuiskrit litera- 
ture, the first wlu) presented m with a collection of Hindu dramas in 
a pof'tical and reliable form, who translated an original jdulosophical 
i^ommentiiry, who made us acquainted with one of the principal 
Puran'as, and the first who now ^)ffer3 us, in the English lauguagi‘,, the 
Vaidik texts, in a trustworthy, scholar-likc, and accomplished form. 
But his instance is, as w# said, a solitary one, and w'e can only wish 
that the younger Sanskrit scholars might follow the example f)f their 
ilbistrious Xestor, to remove one of the i»rincipal obstacles that have 
impeded and impede the influence this brunch of philology could oxer- 
oisc c*u kindred sciences. 

A brief account of, tho [Kisition the “ .Uig-Vwla** — the oldest docu- 
ment of the Hindu literature — holds with respect to Hindu antiquity, 
the wor.ship it represents, tho age it depicts, and tl|p tmtiquarian matter 
ingencral iti'ontaanB,isglvonm the Introduction to the first twovolumchof 
Professor Wilson’s translation, as far as tho first two Asht^akas, or the 
fuurth part of the whole Rig- Veda” is concerned. Tho analysis wUirh is 
given ofstJine of the prineipid hymns is a valuable guide for tho i^^ader, 

. vv ho ia not accustomed to the .style of hyinus contained iu these volumes, 
and who might overlook the antiquarian intere.stsQmetinic.s contained in 
an epithet, concealed in an allusion, or in matter the beai'ing of wliich 
is oiny understood by the aspect it takes at a future period of Hindu 
history. Thus, words which, in the 6pic literature, are expressions Lr 
tho castes, are pointed out m the different meaning thev convey in tho 
Vaidik texts, and an interesting comparison is made between the 
features 'which tho AsV'amcdha or hor«c-sacrific<^ presents, according 
to two hymns of the “ Rig- Veda,’* and those it aSsumes in tho time 
of the ritual codification, and at the still laTfcer period of tho epic 
poems Ramuyai/a and Maliabluwata. Hymns are pointed out that 
afford evidence of the pi;pvalcucc of polygamy at this early date, 
others, that show' the flourishmg state of cities, the existence of arts, 
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scit nocs, injft.itotes, and vioi^ of civilizcil life, that speak of j^oldeu orua- 
ments, coats of mail, \v capons of offence, the use of the prt'cious wielal?^, 
of musit’nl instruniewts, the (hbricotion of cars, and the employment of 
the iiewlle : whkd) allude to ti^iug^ by sea, to the knovvicdgo' of dr^rs 
and antidotes, the praefice of metlicine, and iK>ni})utaik>Ti of the divi- 
w'^ions t)f time to a minute degree. Others are amiigned vrluch n*fer to* 
the social institutions of those ijarly tinui.--, t(» the laws of projKirty and 
iuluTitance, or which describe vices as the abandonment of new- 
1)01*11 children, thefb and profligacy. YA. the prominent feature of the 
hymns ir> the religious one, and the ^hiof inti^rest they inspire lies In 
tin- oialcrial thej'* aflbrd to trace hack the course of the religious deve- 
lopment India, and, what in otir opinion is more im|K>rtant still, to 
trace tlio laws Of the rise and progreas of religion in gcnural. For the 
law* of religion art* the laws of ima^nation, Tninginatioii is the link 
which connects religion and art ; its innate laws ’and its phy^sical vicissi- 
tiules are those of religion and art. "With the material wc jiossess 
of tlic history of mankind, the atUmipt to frame a philosophy ol' iina- 
giniition would be a hazardous work, because the earliest religious 
(loeuinents we arc familiar w'ith, are either at*t‘ornplished syKtenis of 
religious belief, the terminu.s instoiul of the starting-point, or we ui*e 
jiot able to follow their ulterior fate. Iinlia is ])erliop* the only 
country that luis preserved the material for such ivs*.‘arch ; for we lK‘iiovt» 
that the contents of the Vai<Uk hyinn« and of the Vaidik liti‘ratui*(% 
eombiuod with the epic and puranic literature, will give the key to 
many natural laws winch pervade reUgio\is imagination, and £ulvance 
that knowledge of human nature, the d«fec‘t of which has Ix^u the 
principal cause of intoh;raneo and human miw,Ty. However, to arrive 
at Mich possibility, tin; various periods represented by the hymn* of 
the Uig-V‘<*dajniveyet to be freed from th(‘ d(;ubts which ai*e attached 
to their relative priority or [x»KU*riority — a task not impossible in many 
l)ort.ions of the text, a.< fai* ii.s we veuture t«> eoueludc Ixiih from the 
contents of the hymns and from the grammatical form* of their wonls. 

We must piinse heixi with our remarks ou the great iutportauce of 
the vohuncjj before us, to say a few words on tlie principle which cha- 
racterizes the translation. It is, wo arc happy to »ay, the reverse of 
that adopted by Professor lloth, in his translation of. Vaidik paasi^ges 
iind of Vaidik words in the “ Worterbueb.’* “In translating the 
text,’’ says Professor AVilson, “the gloss of Sayana Aobilrya luts been 
invariably consulted, and almost a.s invariably faithfully followed, as iur- 
nishiiig the safest guide tlirougli intricacies and obscurities of the text ; 
oceivsionally, but upon the strongest grounds only, has the interpret »- 
lion of this very able scholiast lieen questioned, and where his assist- 
ance even has failed to mnove all uncertainty;, *thc passage Inw bmi 
ordinarily cited in tho annotations, to enqble the student 'to form an 
independent conclusion.” After our previous observations, wc need 
scarcely say that we consider this principle the only one that ought 
to be Vollo\ved in all similar works. The peculiar character of the 
Hindu education, the manner in which the sacred texts have been 
handed down from sehool to school and from generation to generation, 
the scru}>ulous (‘iirc with which grammarians, k*xir*ograp}icrs, pliiloso- 
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pliers, and commentators have vied with each other to preserve every 
particle? of the? lioly literature — comparable only to the precaution 
employed by the Jews in the preservation of their Old Testament — 
and last, not least, the diffidence we have all reason to feel regarding the 
material of om; present knowledg^', will leave no doubt as to what 
’course is alone compatible with sound scholarsbip. We will give an 
instanco or two, to show' what might become of our knowledge of 
liindii antiquities, if we placed our own presumption over the assist- 
ance aiforded by the commentanes, and we must add, over commentaries 
not surpassed in accuracy and in^nuity by any similar works in other 
literatures. Professor Iloth gives, the preface of his edition of the 
Nirukta, a specimen of a Vaiclik text ndhrring tt) the mystical 
and very iipportant animal-sacrifice, and translates, for instance — 
“ Gdttliche scbliichter .... fiihret her zu den Thiircn der Opforplatzos 
die Barbringung unter Anrufung den btndeii Timren der Darbringuug” 
“ ye divine killers .... lead hither to the doors of the place of the 
sacrifice the ottering, under invocation to the two Lords of the ottbr* 
ing”). The cominontator explains these words in the following 
manner : — Ye divine killers .... bring hither the means that ai'e lit 
fgr the sacrifice, indicating the sacrifice to the two gods that are tho 
lords of the sacrifice.” Professor Iloth ; “ Machet seine Brust (au 
Gestalt) gleicli oinem Adler, die Anne gloicli zweiBeilou;” make 
its brt'ast similar (in shaj>o) to an eagle, the arms siinilai* to two 
hatchets, &c.) The eoinmoutator: Take out its breast completely; 
take out its arms, so as not to leave anything behind, &c. Professor 
Both ; Boi soinen Eingewoiden kreischot nicht als sahet ihr cine Kulc, 
&c, i.c., “ At its entrails do not scream as if y(»a saw an (( ?) 
The coinineutator : Bo not tear its entrails, mistaking them for the 
fteshy matter tliat surrounds them.” The reader must therefore ehoo.se 
between tho sacrifice sis instituted by the Hindu authorities and tlie 
sacritu'u as Professor Both would celebrate, it at Tubingen, in honour 
to Agni and Soma. 

We have only to add, that Professor Wilson has scrupulously 
carried out the principle he has expressed in his Preface to the tnms- 
lation of the Big- Veda, and that the accoiupHshed manner in which 
he has renden^d the Sanskrit original, places hb work in a fore- 
most rank amount achievements in literatoe. 

To combine witli the name of Professor Wilson that of tho editor 
of the text and commentary of the “ Big-Veda,” would be but iustice 
to Professor Max Mviller’s invaluable labour, but we should . have 
otherwise the duty of making mention of him, since we are aware 
that a seooml edition oi' his able and learned work, The Languages of 
the Seat of War in the East,”^ will soon be ready for publioa- 
tiou. Yet^as the material the hist edition is’ revised and enlarged 
in the secof^ vre must reserve a fuller comment on it to our next 
review. > , , 


^ '‘SugjjcfttitMis for the AssUtftneo of 
Seat of \V:ir in tlie East.'o By Max 
Brown, Green, and Longinona, 1854. 
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|E^FIK1ES into very obscure jitnd remote' of SJ^tory oun for 
niost part produce only negative results!’" Cntieilim may 
dullish the time-hoiionred legeti^ds of RomnUis and Xuma, the exploits 
‘Arthur, or the taking of 'Troy, bnv can give us little in thvfr 
Egypt alone prosentp an except ion,' There, at a period so 
that all other empires seeiSi jkf Ih' of yesterday in comparisoiu 
/lOTCe of inoTiarehs wrote the stor}* of their pride and power, in cha- 
^fiters which remain to ‘this day; there, long before the ohiWrfil of 
gr^wned and multiplied under the oppression of the I'barftohs ; 

■ lifore even Abraham had left his birth-place in the East, civilization 
^d learning had ma<lo no inconsiderable advances, and svrts Were prac- 
'■TOcd, of which tlio results /still exist, and still, like the remaiuH of ox- 
‘■tinet antediluvian monsters, excite the wonder luul admiration of 
‘thankiud. 

That such a field for speculation as is her© opcnwl should attract 
tlic attention of the iirclneologist is not surjnisirig ; but the elue to 
the reconstruction oT these megatheriu of humanity has long bci*n 
wanthig. It is only since the discoviu'y by Chamj^dlion, of the inctliod 
of reading hicrogl^'^pliics, that a firm ground for investigation has been 
attained. Previously to that event, the meagre. an«l oflcu contra- 
dictory accounts of Greek writers hatl Wn the sole source ch' informa- 
tion : but since the authentic and contemporaneous, though inadequate 
and obscure, evidence afforded hjthe monuments has been made avail- 
able, nni:erials have been rapidly accumulating; and the results which 
were proclaimed to the world by the learned author of Egypt’s Place 
in Universal History,” have l>ecu now subjeeted to eriticisni iu a 
“Monumcutal History of Egy]>t,”^ by Mr. Osbuni. 

Thougfi we have accounts of Egypt by Herodotus, and several other 
writers,, who at different times visited it (cliicfly in conseaucnce of the 
celebrity which his writings aoliieved for it), it is nevortfieJcsa impos- 
sible, for several reasons, to place muth eonfidenec in their assertions. 
The only ancient authorities whidi have much claim to be treated 
with res|H‘ct, are Manetho and EratostKencs, learned priests of the 
third century B.c.,who composed lists of kings, which, in part at least, 
have been handed down to us. Their records appear at first sight to 
differ most hopele».sly ; but the dilBcuIty vanishes, or is at any rate 
considerably lessoned, if w'e suppose that the lists of Manetho are 
not m tended for a chronological series, but contain co-rcgetii kings and 
contemporaneous dynasties. That this is the caso, appears to 1>e agreed 
on all Iiand.s. Whetlier upon this hv'pothesis the lists of JImtosthenes 
can be made to tally,, is not quite so certain; but it mnst be mlmitted 
that if they can, the •apparent discn^ancy of the tw o accounts is no 
slight argument in their, favour. The reliance, neverthclew*, which 

^ **Tbe Moumnental Hintfoy of E^ypt OM.r&cordtul^on the Ruhis of her Tem- 
ples, Palaces, anJ Tombs.** By Wiiiiaiu Osbum, London: Trtil^nw 
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Bunsen and Lcpsius ai t* disposed to place in these lists- isy^acoording 
to Mr. Osburn, very little merited. . The; spirit of exs^^ration which 
possessed the priests, has, he thinks, irtatnevab^jr falsified all their re- 
cords; and that this is the case, he tells us may he inferreid frwi the 
fact that the lists of Manetho h^u with m admitted fabley.vk;«»'the 
reign of the Gods of Egypt; and might have been presumed .from the 
common tendency of nations to exaggerate .their own antiquity. To 
this it might he replied, that, when a people has satisfied its Vanity by 
establishing a mythical period^ia which the goos dwelt aapaong them, 
it never manifestfi any desire to separate itself from thisfictitious golden 
age by forging' human dynasties : but^ in truths such general arguments 
are altogether worthless. Manetho and Eratosthenes^ if they are to be 
rejected, must be shown to contradict the story of the monuments ; 
and until this can he satisfactorily done, general probabilities about tbe 
lining tendencies of Egyptian priests must have very little weight. It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Osbum has special reasons for wishing to 
fall back upon the evidence of the monuments unfettered Ky the evidence 
of Eratostliones. The account given by the latter is incompatible with 
the date commonly assigned to the deluge. Bunsen meets - this difri- 
cijlty by denying the authenticity of the popular chronology : Lepsius, 
on the other hand, assumes that the deluge was a [mrtial nood, which 
did not extend to. Egypt; and it is mainly with a view to get over this 
difficidty that Mr^ Osbum is induced to decline any evidence except 
that of the monuments, inasmuch as he wishes to Remove the notion, 
which many persons entertain, that the early history of Egypt is cal- 
culated to throw doubt upon the Mosaic account. It is not, however, 
a consideration of chronology alone which induced Lepsius to ajjiopt his 
theory about the deluge. He was led to do so in great measure from 
the absence, as he supposes^ of any traditions of such an event in 
Egypt. Upon this point Mr. Osbum offers battle. . He finds traces of 
the names of man;^ of the patriarchs in the names of tbe Beities of 
Egypt, and among others of that of Noah, in the name of a god con- 
nected with the notion of water. Few, ])erso&s probably will be dis- 
posed to think this so conclusive and triumphant a refutation as it 

C "*' sses to be. But ih must ip fairness lie admitted, on the other 
, that we cannot attach*veiy great weight to the absence of the 
traditions in ciuestion. . Vanity ana sdifishness afipear so completely to 
have absorbed iill other feeling in the Egyptians, that unless the deluge 
wa» eUnnecteil in some way wi^ riio greatneiM of Hieic-mcmarchs, they 
would probably trouble themselves very* little about the :recoUettion 
of it. • ^ „ ! . . * ' 

In ho povtien of Egyptian history do we meet with gthater. difficulties 
than at its vexy commencement.. All the evidence we have upon the 
subject, mdkea Menes the founder of the empile,*«or do any relics or 
any traditions throw light upon the precedmgiporiod. -v It is never- 
theless tolerably certain, that at the time wheu Menes established his 
empire, the Bwptians were a highly civilized peOple.^u'We have 
mODumeutai emence that at this early period, the arts of Egypt must 
have been lon^ prriatised; but of the ruder- eitbkis wimh musiJbave 
preceded this lOTfect^rt, not a trace -remains. . To undd^taUd how 
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perplexing a jnroblem this fact prosont^^ we intwt rmember that it is 
extrciaely impn^habta that they «hoald hate hiSen destroyed eitlu?r hr 
the violence of nnan,* or by the slower operation of ^aturd oauses. 
Iheso coiwideratians have induced Mr. iMhwm to ati^pbite that tho 
r^^*ptiaiis w^re, in the timo' of Meuee, a uewlyrairivea oalony fixan 
Asia, bringing with th^ the arts which ,thoy had there nequipod* 
Here, however, a firesh difficulty us. The hierogiyphit wrilang* 
and mneh of the creed' of the Egi^tiaas, is evidently <n.indigexiooa 
growth. This is the moat' indilifmta1)le fact connected with them* 
As the only way of reeondling tn5 oontradietory inferences to which 
these two considerettions^eem to^point, a theory is atarted whiohi even 
by the admission of ite author, involves one of the strangoid^ anomalies 
ever met with in the history of man. Mr. Osbum supposes.tliat the 
comers, for some inexplicable reason, almndoned tueir^old creed and 
alphabet, and devised a new one for tlmmSelves in £^pt, to wliich 
they ever afterwords adhered. In support of this vmjw ho at^gu^ 
firstly, that the hieroglyphics are evitlently not thb, result of any 
gradually 'developed system, but must have been invcnlcd and com- 
pleted by the same men: secondly, that in the simplest and moat 
necessary parts of s|>eecb, we find the marks of civiiizntion ; oh for 
instance, tne outlines of a vessel for holding water and a twh^d rope 
in the words wliich represent the personal jironouns : and thirdly, that 
the popular notions of the Egyptians about the natural history of their 
country, wore such ai< could only have been formetl b) a colony of'now 
settlors, and would have been corrected by experience^ luid they not 
at once established as [mrt of tlfeir religious rrc«^. It in upon 
this lust argument, that Mr. Osbuni appears to placo most rdiaitce. 
He lias very superftuously given a long list of the Idundcrs upon such 
subjects which have been made by strangers on tjhcir first arrival at 
diilerent countries^ On this ‘side the question, po one can dream of 
op]X)i4ing him: but when ho tacitly assumes that auch erroneous 
opinions are confinetl to strangers, very little experience ia required to 
show that his hyjKitheais is utterly untemible. The axlcicutt were for 
tlie most part strangely inaccurate in their obscrvaace of natural 
phenomena. Virgil was fi piwfessed uuturalist ; and Yirg^, in a didaetk* 
composition, ha.s given a receipt for produciim a swarm of bees, which 
is at least as absurd as any fable which the Egyptians, told about tJie 
vulture or ibis. ' ' ' ’ ■ 

The principle which baa induced Mr. Osbani to adopt so startling 
a theory about the origin of the Egyptiana, i^ides him in his criticisms 
upon all their histoiy. He regards the monuments os a complete, as 
well as the sole authentie aooh^ of mforinatkm ; and a 0 sutnkig in eon* 
fief(uence tliat where the nionumenta are aSent, any account which 
gives us a lengthen^ period is a forgery of the priests, it is for 
him to reduce hia histof^to the requkito tor his theory. There 
are in all this oomany signs of a foregone conclusion ; the knot* which 
present' ihems^ves, arc out in imch a daring and unhesitating manner ; 
that it is infusossikie to award to Mr. Osbum the praise, of ft, true 
bisioricajl apim. But though not veiy hisvorical in spirit, }ib»*book is 
uikioubt'edly very ingenious; and the very chfracteristics which would 
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disqualify him for ivriting an ordinal^ liistory, are perhaps in some 
measure necessary for such a task as the One which he has uiid^rtaken. 
To weigh ducunitfiitary evidence with patience and impartiaJity 'is the 
anain business of the ordinary histprian ; and where this is the eaae, 
foregone conclusions can only mislead the judgment: but wheife docu- 
mentary testimony fails ns, and the evidence is mainly of a circumstan- 
tial character, the inquiry is of a totally different nature. In such cases, 
as in inquiries of a scientific kind, it is impossible to make any progress 
uuh^ss there be some hypothesis which may sugg^ a method and end 
for our investigations; and though in a phubsophic mind the particular 
end to be established will always be subjected id the gene:^ love of 
'truth, and will consequently he immediately relinquished, when it 
becomes apparent that the advance of knowledge ^nds to negative 
it, still the piyrtiality of the. indrviduid fo^ his fi^vourite theory, even 
when carried to excess, ivill help to promote the cause of ti’uth : what 
ll sound in it will live ; what is unsound will be shattered by the very 
struggles with, which be clings to it. 

Few statA have had more difiieidties to meet, or have more sucess- 
fully met them, than* the Eepublic of Venice. Her jwsition, which 
jqade her the great channel for commerce between the East and the 
West, and gained for her wealth and reputation, laid her open to 
aggression on crvefy side. Not only had she the attacks of rival Italian 
sbites, of Home, and of the German emperors to fear ; attacks which, 
wore slie still the Venice of the middle ages, might still harass her; 
but her commerce and very existence were threatened by a jiower 
which a few centuries ago was’*' ijegarded with an almost superstitious 
degree of awe. The Turk*’ was the bugbear with which mediaeval 
diplomatists endeavoured to frighten one another into treaties and 
friendship. But though no state affected to despises the terrors of 
this name, and though it was especially terrible to Venice, she was 
beginning to feel m the sixteenth century that her Christian allies 
were her real foes. The League of Cambrai, formed at her expense in 
1508, by almost all the gre^ powers of Europe, had reduced her to 
the verge of despair; but fortunately for her, the selfishness which had 
united was soon as powerful to diyide. ^»'In the year 1515, the' Em- 
peror Maximilian was carrying out the traditional policy of Germany, 
by endeavouring to establish liimseli as «i,he(dute maater of the north 
of It^dy ; the poissession of Verona and Brescia being more particularly 
the object of 'hts an\bition, in opposition to the claims of Venice. 
Yeuice had not kmg previously been in alliance with the emperor, but 
he had played false with regard to these to^s, and her only hope of 
successful resi^nce lay in an allianco which she had formed' ivith the 
King of France. He claimed this duAy of Milan, lemdthcy agreed 
to liender mu^al assistance in the ]^oSecution of theil^ it^spective 
dahns. It linb accordingly of the last xmportar.ee to Venice that a 
powerful anny from France should at once pitkieed to h^ assistance, 
before such successes should have been gainen by the unperiA arms as 
to render her resistance useless. Eeve^ obstades hopevei; opposed 
this; the chief of which^was the fears entertained by Xranceof an 
English invasion. Ve^^^ accordingly determined Upon despajdnng 
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an ambas^or to England, with a view to preservo, if possible, i>oaco 
between France and England ; and Sebastiai^kGiiiugituiitkn, a descendant 
ol the imperial family of Conatantinoplc, was selected, for this imiK)r» 
tant mij»sioiu It was impossible, if we may judge from his Bespatclies. 
a translation of which has just been i)iiblisli^d/ that a jfiitter a:»iaii 
should have boon selected. His stay Englaod lasted from 1.515 to 
1519, and his letters home give a vivid ' Icture of tho dilBcnltics which 
ho ci^countered, and the ability and patience with which he struggled 

S st them. Henry, ho immd, rewded the attemj>ts of Francis 
invincible distrust and alarm. « His vai\itv, no less than motives 
of policy, led him to wish to thwart them. Ho had, bowt'ver, as yet 
no pretext for oi>eii hostility, and if ho took i>art in tin* si niggle, it 
w’lw onh^ by subsuhzing Maa^imilian. Against this sort of underhand 
assistance, Giustinian, constantly remonstratc< I, aiul tlioiigh both Heniy 
and Wolscy assured him that they were neutnd, he soon learnt to put 
very little faith in their assertii»ns. Tho lea^liftg chai'actefs of tho 
English court, on the A>thcr haiid, all set to work to the seeds of 
discord between Venice and France* Hiey assured him that Francis 
was deserting his cause, and that ho would samfico Venice to the 
cupidity of the emperor, for the sake of securing his own posHCssions. 
Even tho foreign ambassadors wore engaged in the plot* Hut the 
Italian appears to have been txiual to tho emergency. Ho describes ia 
bis letters to the counoil how the king sne<U‘cd and tho cardinal bullied, 
and with what cautious reserve he always liflcctcd to be startled by 
their jissertions, without being absolutely convinced. Those sccin's had 
been many times repeated ; the ambassiuior occasionally smoothing 
matters by the administration of stremg doses of tiattery ; when his 
perseverance was rewarded by a grand triumph. News arrived which 
sliuvvcd that the English, and not the Venetian Govenanent, ha<i been 
duped. “ \V 0 can imagine,’ ’ the editor remarks, “ with what merriment 
tlie 'sale’ of the king and cardinal was discussed that night at tho 
Venetiiui embassy.” 

Peace having been concluded between tho Emperor and Jving of 
Fi-auct?, uj,K)ii t(n:ms which secured Brescia and Verona to Venice, 
Oiustiuiaii became extremeh' anxious to return borne* His position 
had never been very enviable. The ambassador of a petty state, op- 
posing tho will of Henry and of Wolsey, must alwayi^f Jiave been ratlier 
unpleasantly aituated at the English court; but he had other troublea 
to cuduro. He was in constant distress l^cause the council would 
not send him the information which he wanted ; he was old, and the 
plague or ^'sweating sickness ’* wtia raging pn' all sides ; and, to crown 
all, ha was ill paid. J^fore his depiurturo, 'however, the death of tho 
Emperor had chanprSihe aspect of^he political world. The alliance 
between France ^^^^ngland had been renewed, and the court was 
occupied in alieir;^bl^ <hscussiiig the preparations for tlie field of cloth 
of gold, aod the claims of the riyai canmdates for the vacant impe- 

C" • ' ' * 

, , . .. . 

» "FtnirTeaw at the Ckmrt of Henry VlII. Belectiffln of Deopikiclies written 
by the Venedan Ambassador, Bebantian Ginstiniaf!, and addressed to the Siguory 
of Venios. Jannssy 12, 1S15, to July 26, 1512." ^Awoftlatcd by Bawdon Brown, 
liondon : Smith, Elder, and Co. • 
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rial throne. Under these circumstances his successor at last arriyed, 
and he hatl the satisfaction of leaving' England, successful in his mis- 
sion, and on the best of tearms' with the Km^ and Wolsej, 

The characters which appear most prominently' upon the scene in 
those Des^tches are, as might be expected^ ‘^ hia most serene Majesty*’ 
and ^‘thefeght llevtrrend Caadinal.** Henry has always enjoyed a 
rather aliomidous reputation. Looked 'at from one side he is “ lilufT 
‘King Hal,” — the most popular xnomwch, with the exception of Richard 
Coeur-de^-Idon, who ha^ sat up^n the throne ^inee the Kormai^con- 
quest. Looked at from tiie others he is- a selfi^ih^ sanguinary monster, 
who spent his time in feasting arid killii^ his wives ; a sort of historical 
Bluo-ileard. Some of this popularity is no doubt owing to the unco* 
remonious way in ivhich he trtjated the nobles ; and some to a ratlier 
ubmerited association of his name with thte Reformation ; but it was 
no doubt ebiedy der|ved from his frank bearing and cordial manners. 
Both sides of his character <K)me before us in Oiustinian’s letters. At 
their first interview, the beauty and cordiality 'of- the king appear to 
have quite captivated him ; the solemn etiquette which the “ magiii- 
lieos” of Venice always observed, rendering him particularly open to 
such impressions. But it is clear that the charm was soon dissolved, 
and though he never drops the decorous language of an ambassador, 
Henry is described in his later misrives as a fool, who only made liis. 
folly more apparent by attempts at knavery. In many respects Henry 
appears to have resembled his daughter Elizabeth. .Botli were fond 
of music ; both were accoiUplished linguists both were passionately 
fond of pageants ; and both Strayed their extreme personal vanity in 
the most childish manner. The questions which Henry j>ut about the 
personal appearance of Francis as compared with his own, are, mutatis 
mtitamiU, ^usi what Elizabeth jmt about her rival Mary ; but it was a 
much less embarrassing task to answer them satisfactorily. 

The great Cardinal presents a atHT more unamiable picture than his 
xnaeter. Ho seems to have combined, in a singularly successful man- 
ner, the apparently opposite vices of dissimulation and’ intemperate 
violence. ^ The Venetian government are w^amed that they must not 
put the slightest faith in any of his assertions, the probability being 
that their contrary is true ; and is informed at the same time that ho 
iroquently so di^em^ed with pasrion as. to resemble a madman, 
qccasion he stood gnawing a cane with rage ; on another ho 
topk the jhpal Nuncio into a “private chamber and there “laid 
hands ciB 'hii»/*„ and “ with fierce language ” tbroatened him with the 
rack if he did not inatantly confess every' w<wd of certain conversations 
wltibh Wolsey fancied hod taJeen place! In addition tothis^ he almost 
asked for barilbcw,' aiid tteed to .afRi*m that he was- tho' rtsd' roaster of 
England'-'^tt boast at- this timeSvell founded; loir Giustiifian declares 
^ his cohvietioh that 'ft Would be far safer to o£Peiid;the Kin]^ thah 'thu 
Cardinals , . . ..... - ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. ^banley doea not'iwrfesa, in lus “^^ij^moriala of Caniterbiuy,’’® so 

^'“HntDiical Heniotuds of CsnteHmry. The Lftndittf; of Atg^iiue. Tlie 
Murder of Beeket. ' Edwdsrd the Bkck i^ce. BeekeVe Biirine.’* Arthur P. 
Stanley, M. A., Canon of Camerbuiy. London: JoIiuMunay. 
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mucli to refute or enlighten antiquaries, as to attract and instruct ordi- 
nary readers. He does not even claim to have writtcm a history, hut 
simply to have rq)roduced, in a series of historicu} ihigmenta,,the most 
remarkable scenes connected with Canterbury cathedral. In what ho 
lias undeft:dcen he has certainly been successllil. idthough evwy 
source of information has - evidently been coitsnlted by him^with the 
greatest cjire, he has, with a degree of self-denial unfortunately too wire, 
abstaiiK^l ti’om all unnecessary display of learning ; aiftl seixing upon 
th(|se points^ alone which can give fei^onality to* the actors, and' a 
local habitation’* to their actions, has prci!»en ted to us the scenes which 
ho describes with«all the fulness of detail .and vividness of colouring' of 
which Jheir antiquity will alloi^. The volume consists of some lectures 
w'liich were delivered at Conterburyj and of a reprint from the (.Quar- 
terly lleview ;** and the points connected with tlie history of Canter- 
burv which are chiefly worked out, arci firstly, the mb'oductioii of 
Christianity; secondly, the death and Bubsequuiit culebdty of Thomas 
a-Hecket ; and lastly, the biography of the Illack Prince. These .mi 
obviously very favourable subjects for the picturesque treatment wdiich 
Mr. Stanley adopts ; and he has acted very judiciously in confining * 
himself to this point of view, and in rigidly excluding ^^olitical, ccclosi- 
nstieal, and arcliitecturai digressions. The first section is entitled 
“ The Landing of Augustine and the Conversion of Etllelbert.’* ^ It 
opens with the well-known incident of Gregory andtheSaxon slaves, 
which is given with some fresh details ; and a brief sketch of Gregory’s 
life introduces us to the mission of^ugustino upon the ai>pai‘ently 
desperate undertaking of converting «ie fair-haired heathens of tho* 
Pritish islands. The landing of the band of auissionarlos in Kent is 
next given, and their meeting with the Saxon king:— 

“ The meeting must have been mmarkable. The Saxon king*— * fee Ron ol' 
the Abli-tree’ — with his wild seated r»n the bare ground oii one 

side : on the other side, with a hiigc silver cross Ijorfic before Iqm, and beside 
it a large picture of Cluist, jiuinted and gilded after the fashion 6f those times, 
oil MU upright board, came up from the shore Aumstine and bi» coropaniims, 
cliMiiting iis they adiAnced u solemn litany, f4>r themselves and fig those to 
wliom they came. He, as we arc told, was a man of almost gigaiitio stature, 
hoiul and "shoulders taller than auv one cls6. With him were jLawrciirx*^ who 
af terwards succcctlcd him as iUclioislMm of Ganterbuiy^ and Peter, who bccaiiio 
the fii*st Abbot of St. Augustine's, They and their coniuahioiis, amounfiug 
altogether to forty, sat dowu at* the kiu|f s'eommaud^ and the inten icw began. 

“Neither, we "must remember, could undersfimd the other’s laugun^. 
Augustine could not understand a word of Ailglo^xon, and Ethclbert, wc 
may be tolendily sure, could not apeak a wom«<n Jjatim But the priests 
whom Augustine brought from France, as knowing Iwth Omrian and i^atin, 
now stepped forward as interpreters; aud thtm the dialogue winch fqUowc^I 
was carried on, much as idl communieauons arc can*ied on in the — 
Augustine fi|»i delivcriim hu jnessage)i which the dragoman, aa would 
say ill the East, cxjftoinedr to the king. 

** The kin^ heard it all attentively, atld then cavr 11“*? cbaracteristic 
miywcv, bearing uppn it a stomp oTf truth, which it is imimsriblc to doubt : 
'Your wonis arc fair and yonr promises; hut liecmwi tlicy are new and 
doubtful L cannot give my assent to them, ami leave the c^toma wliich I 
iiavc so long observed with the whole Aiiglo-»Saxou race. Bii^ because you 
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have ednore hither ;is etrazigers from a long distance, ,as 1 seem to mjself 
to .have seen clearly, that what you yourselv^ believe to be true wd.good* 
you wish to. impart uu<^) us, w^e do wish to molest you; nay, rather,, we 
arc anxious to receive you hospitably, and to give you ail that is needed for 
yonr support, nor do we hinder you from joining all whom you can to your 
religion,’*^ ' 

The leerture concludci» with the conversion of Etholbart, uud the 
establishment :ft Canterbury g£ the fathers of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. 

The next section is a minat^ aedouat, of . the^ death of Thomas 
ii-Becket, reprinted with some additioa» from tlio “ Quarterly Itovicw.” 

The third is a biography of the Black Prince, a subject well suited 
to a writer whose forte ie descriptiont . Advantage is taken of the 
Prince's Oxford education to give au outline of college life as he may 
have seen it; and the battles of Gressy and Poitiers follow, a theme of 
wliich Englishmen are never tired. The following vivid account is 
given of Gressy — 

“It was Saturday, the 28tli of August, 1340, and it was at four in the 
. afternoon that the battle commenced. It always helps iis better to imagine 
any remarkable event, when we know at what tfme of the day or night it took 
place, and ontliis occasion it is of great importwice, because it heli>s us at 
ouco*to answer the third question we asked — how was the battle won ^ it 
WHS four in ihe/SlteirnooB, and the Prench army advanced from lltc south-east, 
after a hard day's jBf»ck to overtake the retiring enemy. Every one, from the 
king down to the pewantjs gn tlie road crying ‘Kill ! Kill !' were in u state of 
the .greatest excitement, drawing their swords, and thinking that ihey were 
•sure of theur pfey. Ht'liat the French king chiefly relied upon (besides liis 
great numbers) was the troop of fifteen thousand crossbow-men from Genoa 
in It^y. These Were mHde to stand in front : when, just as the engagement 
was about to take place, one of those extraerdinavy incidents occun^ w hich 
often turn the fate of battles, fis they do of human life in general. A 
irc^ndous storm cathcred from the wc^ and broke in thunder and rain and 
^ hail on tlic field of oattlu. The sun was darkened, and the horror was increased 
by the hoarse cries of crows and javeusi, w'liich fluttered before the storm, and 
struck terror into the hearts of the Italian bowmen, *^0 w^ere unaccustomed 
to'lhcse northern tempests. And when at last the skyjhiad cleared, and they 
prepared their crossbows to shoot, the strings had been so by the rain 
that they coxild not draw them. ' By this time the evening sun streamed out 
in full splendour over the block clouds of the western sky — aright in their laces; 
and at the same moment the English archery who had kept their bows in 
oases during the storm, and so had their strings diy,* let fly their arrow's so 
fasit'and thick, that those who were present could only compare it to snow or 
sicet. Throu^ and ihrough the he^, and necks, and hands of the Genoese 
bow-men the'aasrgwa merced. Unable to stand it, they turned and fled; and 
from that moment the pmllc and confu^on' was So great, thnt the day was 
lost.’' _ ’ , . 

The ^sodo of the Black ^^rince ended^ Mr. Stanley proceeds 
with the epto into which' he has woven the history of Canterbury. 
He had d^neated the arrival of the forty men v^ose exhortations 
were to have such an gffest the fate of the English nation, and 
the ti^c end of the atil^le between Henry H.^d Bedket. He 
proceeds to jbxafeg the f^sequenges of that eveni down to the ieign 
, of Heiuy VIII. IKo growing powi^ of the Bqxnan "See was 
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England^by the triumph of it« maetyr, hy the <^?lchrity 
which his shnne attain^, aiul the riches which it amassed. ] Hiring 
the reigns of foiurteen kings, the slnrixic of St. Thomas of Canlorhury 
was thronged with ;^lgTim$ who, sis Mn Stanlt\y shows, caiticd the 
lame or his sanctity into* every country of ISnropc, But the days of 
his triumph were nunibered. It dashed at length with the iron will 
and monarchical instincts of the inobt vlespotic d’ the Tiulors, and the 
editice, the foundations of^whioh had been sapped by tl^ wrariee 
iniplence of the hierarchy, (»iimbled ditto dust. Henry resolved upon 
an act, which, if we looked at its aonser^uences, ive might W'dl' call eaic 
of heroic courage ; but which, if wo reganl its motives, wc must 
characterize as one of unpoiltlided audacity. Ho fmmmoTictl tho 
hpied saint to answer at Westminster a charge of tn?iUson a^inet hU 
king. St. Thomas, like many leas guilty’ aiid less powerful qvlnrits 
in this reign, iras found guilty, and every external sign of the csclebrity 
. which he liad once enjoyed was dcstroved throughout the wh*)le of 
Engliind. This act must have appeaml to the greater pai't of the 
nation strangely impious and daring. A great distrust in nriffsfcoraft 
had 110 doubt crept in, as i.s sbowh by the lii-stcay of the Lolhirds, but 
the mass of the uneduoated ixipulalion can Imve lieeu little attWl^d Ivy 
such reforming tendencies. Henry iV/, when anxious to securi* lus 
crown, found it necessary to desert, and persec?uto the. diBciples of 
Wickliilb ; and it is impossible to doubt that there must still have bom 
multitudes whoso faith in St. Thomas was unshaken. is certainly 
a .singular fact that, with one exception, -no complaint about thcMO 
proccfjdings .should have reached our time ; but as we may fool quite 
coiifulont that niaiiy eccjlcsiastics disapproved of them, we must venture 
to dissent from the iuferenc'c which ilr -JStanlcv would-- draw', and to 
regard this silence rather as a symptom of t.ie absoluthim of Henry VIII. 
than as a proof of the little hold which saint worship rejoined upon 
the minds of the people. It recals tie passage in Shsd5speaiH5,5n which 
Henry is said to have desired the Lord Mayor to* put down any 
nuiiours about his separation from Catlierine. The one complaint 
which has reached us is, we may observe, mentioned as the exHama- 
tion of “ some drunken man.” Without some sudh apology Craniner’s 
informant would, in all probability, not have Tentured to repeat it. 

Australian life furnishes us with two volumes: one— “ Our Anti- 
podcs,”* a thick octavo, by Lieutenant-Colonel Mundy; tlic other, 
better suited to youthful rea<kTs, in size and character — “ A Boy’s 
Adventures iu Australia,”* by Wilham Howitt. The former of these 
contains the substance of a Journal k^jptadurxug a resulcrn^e of several 
years. It makes no pretcnsioiM to science, or learning, hut dwelling 
principally ur>on social aspects, gives an amusing and probably a just 
picture of bush-rang«rs, governors; squatters, and go!d*diggerK. A 
visit to New Zealand, and a bri^ histoiy of the struggles which took 


* Our Antipodes; or, BsaideoSe and &nibles in the Australian Oslo]ue% with 

a Oiunpse of the -Goid Fields." By Lieut. 'Oolong O, C. Mmiiiy. Third ^Sdltlon. 
Complete in One Voiume. t^piniopilttchanl Bentley. 

* *^A Boy’s Adventures ha the liViHi of Ausftalia; or, Huberts Hote^BoOk. 
By WjHuun Howitt. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Coi 
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place ten years ago betw^een the natives and English, occupy a con- 
siderable portion of the book ; the spectacles which the author wit- 
nessed being described with vigour and animation, and possessnng 
greater novelty than Austrian life, wliich is, it must be admitted, be- 
coming rather threadbare. 

It is difficult to select passages from a work of which the style a^d 
contents arc so varied^ without ^ving an inadequate notion of its 
merits ; but the following extracts, of which the former is taken from 
“ Our Antipodes,” the latter from “ A I^*s Adventures,” may give a 
tolerably fair impression of their recpective styles : — 

‘^Tlfis evening, after diimer, tlie gove^or entertained a select pai-ty of 
aborigines with an exhibition of the magio^laiiteriL Uis swarthy guests 
squatted ou the tloor in solemn silence, and maintained perfect gravity and 
dectirnni, during tlie more ordiiiaiy passages of the spectacle— only testi- 
fying their admiration by an iriteijcctional grunt, or their rceogniliou of the 
obieet represented by pronoundAg its name — ‘Teema,* steamer; ‘Hoia,* 
soldier, &e. Blit when, in the cmiractcr of showman, I manoeuvred tlie double 
slides, tmden: thf operation of which a plum-pudding was seen to blow-up, just 
as the clown was sticking his fork in it ; or the huge eves wore made to roll 
ill tlie head of a monstrous ogre, their childish glee "broke forth unrestrained, 
and .it became impossible tp prevent some of them from violating the old 
nursery comm^draent-:-* IjOok with your qves, and jfbt with your fingers ;* 
for three or four grCat busby heads were soon shadowed forth ou the magic 
tablet, and a dozen great black hands rushed to nuuiimilatc its surface. Like 
Quixote’s shoipnan, 1 began to fear for my puppets; but all passed off quietly. 
As for nic, 1 made the utmost jiOssiblc alloAvanccs for their cxcitinnent, for, 
next to Punch, the magic*lantcru ranks, in my mcinoiy.of by-gone enjoyments, 
as the moat, attractive of minor spectacles.” 

One accident, however, which occurred to myself, and which w'as rcaUy 
frightful, and migJit have tcrniimited fatally, made old Popkiiis detemiine that 
Phiubas should be Jonas’s compauioi:^poii such excursions. And as my adven- 
ture is w'orthteHiiig, here it i.s. I haU ascended a tall gum tree in quest of aii 
opossum^ and had reached n hollow in the trunk at a considerablo lieight, and 
having put my linud into the hole to feel for the opossum, my f(X)t slipped from 
■the bough ou which 1 stood, and 1 was left susiiended by tlih hand which was 
in the hole. In vain I struggled and' felt with my feet for the bough: I. could 
.»E)t regaiu it. If ray arm hail been further in the hole the bone must have been 
brotkciiv by the urcight of the body, but the vrrist bent, though attended with 
horrid pain, I, knew that, if thcT wrist slipped out, X should fall aiid.be killed 
on jipot; if, .it did not give way, what would be my fate? I was in the 
solitary bpsh, far from any road, ana terrible ideas ibishcd across mv mind of * 
kangiug ajad perishing there, and being soine day found, a bleiurhed skeleton ! 

** Too increased, and I^rew dcsjiaratc. What must I do ? 1 nsked 
myself, 'and rcidljr began to think seriously of chopping off my hand at the 
wrist with the tomahawk, which 1 always take with i«c to cut out opossums 
from their holes, and which was nt that luoraent stuck in the hole of, tlie tree, 
within reach of my other hand. But then the horrid idea shuck me tliat 
nothing would hinaer me from faliiug down, and being daslicd to piccesT 

** Wnat a dreadfpl tiioe it was 1 I* do not know how lung 1 Imng so. 1 
shouted as. long us I couldviAbopc that somebody might be crossing the' busli, 
and would hear mo. But it was in vain, and at last, in very despairv'l made 
another try to £nd a soppoii for my feet, and at lust, to my ^at u^cakabto 
joy, J did find it, raised myselt*, ana was feeo.” ' . 
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“ The Engl ishwoniMi in Russia**® lias<leserv<;dly attained conaidurable 
popularity. It is written in a pleas^ant and unpretending style, and 
with an effort, at, any rate an apparent effort, at unpartiaUty. It c*ui- 
not, howe\"iL*r* bo denied tliat the anoodotes wfiioli thej authoress 
narrates tax the cnnlulity of the reader rather fiometiiiptes* , After, 
for instance, her description of the wretched, and bmftidilEed oon-^ 
dition of the peasantry, it is a little startling to liear of> the popula* 
tion rising en pifi/sjse upon one of the j and wlien tile new pro- 

prietor, who had come to viaife hie |K>ajfcs»ious, expected to bo murdered, 
to find that tlie object of tho was to preas a sum of money 

upon him, which they had collected because they could not endure the 
disgrace of belonging to a nnblo who was reported to be in debt. 
Again ;* alti*r our sympathy has been excikHl )»y pictures of the tyranny 
exercised by masters and mistresses, it is consoling to fijrid that if a 
maid retaliates by boxing her mistre.ss’s earft, she will b« well treated, 
ever aflcnvards, and bribed with large sums of money not to raveal the 
secret of so indelible a disgrace. There arB one or two other stories which 
are rendered a little suspicious from internal evidence ;|^bnt u|m)U the 
wh(»le, the book is certainly far superior to inost of the iinssian joumuU, 
tours, sketclies, and pictures, whicli have been so plentifully jiouml 
forth. Hospitality is dcseribixl as being the chief Kus.sian viVtuej and 
against this are ai-rayed defects whose name is legion r ^ies and suj>er- 
btitiou, dirt and dishonesty, being most consjiieuous. 

Mr. (J^alton, in his “ Art of Travel,**^ docs not |»rofejwi to give bints 
for a tour up the Rhine, or a visit to Paris. Travel is with him a mudii 
more serious affair, li consists in inarches t!ii:ough the interior of 
Africa, where the wanderer may have to catch a wild beast for his 
dinner, in a pitfall, and then boil it in its own skin ; where Im mufst 
know how to secure himself at night frdJn storms ohd'tifttiveB ; jmd 
how, if lie gets lost in a trackless wilderness, hO may best succksl in 
r(?gjdning liis companions. The pidH and seiigihle diractions which are 
given for such cmei-gcncies a.s these, bring a im)re vivid notion of what 
“roughing it** means, than pages of description oould do* They dro 
evidently the results of long experience and careful observation. But 
though the greater part of the book is of a kind which can be of little 
]>ractical importance to Brown, Jones, and Robinson, there are, 
thelt*ss, not a few paragraphs containing instructions useful to ordinaiy 
tourists; as, for instance, the directions for fo«li»jJ a river, and for 
protecting a boat in rough water. The coiiten^ are calfrfully cdassiliod, 
and lists are given of the various articles likely to be wanted. 

The following.onecdote, which Mr. Qalton quotes from MM« Hue 
and Gabet, will remind Mr. Carlyle’s readers of the similar device once 
usual in Scotland, and the nickname which th^ unfortunate l>i8bop.s 
gaincnl in consequence. . ♦ ^ 


The Kn^hwoman in Knssia : loipreeinons of thu Hcicattty an^l Maii&enl of tho 
Hussians at Home.** By a liady Ten years resident in that Country. London: 
Jolun Murray. 

J <^The Art of Tnivel; or, Shiftf, and Coutrivaoce* available in VVfld Countries.’* 
By Fniiici* Gallon. London: Jebn Murray. 
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** These loii^-tailcd cows are so restive and difficult to milk, that to keep 
them at all (piicd, the hordsinaii has to ^ive them a calf to lick meanwhile. .But 
for this device not- a siiifrle drop of milk could be obtained from them. One 
day a Lama lierdsinaii, who lived in the same house with oureelves, came with 
a fori^ disniid face, to announce that his cow had calved during the night, and 
that tin' uiiff)rtuiiatc calf was dying. It died in the course of the d^. The 
Lama forthwith skinned the poor beast, and stuffed it with hay. lliis pro- 
ceeding surprised us' at first, tor the Lama had by no means the air of a man 
likely to give himself the luxury of ‘a cabinet of natuKil liistfxry. When the 
operiitiofi was completed we olwcrvc^ that th6t hay calf had neither feet nor 
liead; w'licreu][)on it occurred to us that perh^ms, alter all, it was a pillow that 
the Lama coutcmplatccl. We were in error, but the error was not dissipated 
till the next morning, when our herdsman to milk his cow. Seeing hirp 
issue forth, the pail in one hand, the hay cjKf under tjie otI\pr arm, tlic fanev 
occurred to us to folk)W him. His first proceeding was to pul the hay calf 
down before the cow. He then turned to milk the cow herself. The mamma 
at' first opened enormous eyes at her beloved infant; by degrees she stooped 
3)cr head towards it, then smelt it, sneezed three or four times, and at last pro- 
ceeded to lick it with the most delightful tenderness. This spectacle grated 
against our sensjbilities: it seemed to us that he who first invented tliis parody * 
upon one of thff most touching incidents in nature must have been a man 
without a heart. A somewhat buricsqiic circumstance occurred one day to 
modily the indignation with whicli this trcacliery inspired us. By dint of 
carcs.’ung and lacking her litllo^calf, the tender parent one fine nioniing 
unripped it: the hay issued, from within, and tlic cow, manifesting not tlic 
slightest surprise or indignation, proceeded tranquilly to devour the unexpected 
provender.” 

Wo will conclude witii confessiiig, with something like shame, to 
having read, and to having foimd rather amusing, tlic life of T. 
Harnuin.” Purchasers have their choice of throe editions; one at 
seven-and-sixponce, anotlier half-a-crown, a third at a shilling. 'We 
can award, aad the author appears to covet, no other praise, tlian that 
of b<^ing readable. , a 


^ BELLES LETTRES. 

A ll Europe has become .so serious that at home and abAiad every 
dtipartinent of letters feels the deadening inffueiice of war. ' The 
office of inoving*and div^^tiIlg even th& most idle and most frivedous 
lias lieeii transferred from novelists .and humorists to the chroniclers 
of tbeCrttnoa and Scutari. Nevertheless, we must console ourselves 
with the fact that the itwwt glorious epochs tn art and science have 
' been during or at the ^mination of great wars. As the husbandman 
reaps the richest and most golden ImrveBts on the plains which the 
blood of warring nations has sanctified, so let us hope that when the 
terrible shadow of war shall have pa.«sed away, the fair fields of Art 
and Science may long feel the strengthening and invigorating influenee 


» “ Life of T. P. Bamuin," wriltcn by himself. London : Sampson Low, Son, 
and Co. 
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the stirritiLf mfimories ol' hiimaa valour apd euilurauce whifh thi« 
great eont«st shall leave behind it. 

We cODdtnence our quarterly review’ in thw department vfith a pt>eni 
in dialogue, called by Mr. Boner, the autibor of a vigorous 

and atirring narrative^ of life among the diamofs liuntKMrtu of Biivarift. 
Hia former book provt (U the autlior to be a man fond (if haaardoua 
adventuri!— this gives still greater pruois of the same ftK't ; for how 
nniny men are there who would attempt such a feat alhi^r Lord B^Toirs 

Mystery >*’ “ Cain’’ is as umoh the peculiar projwrty of Lord Byron 
as “ Lf;uaIot*’ is of Shakspearo, or^‘‘ raradiso lioat” of Milton. Wc, 
at Hrst, thonght Mr. Boner's iatention was to answer the argummts 
ot' Lucifer, which have always' been a sad aflliction to tlie orthodox, 
since tlfe wicked Beer left most of them writhout rejdy ; and, 
tpicutly, wo regretted, ou looking through th(^ book liyfore us, to find 
the* ovil-loving Immortal was not to be brought upon the .*ft:ige at all 
— ttt least, ill iiuv articulating shape: for “Coin," 'it is true, is oon- 
tiuaally having the mischiei^working iicud in unpleasant proximity 
to his person in serjicnt guise. 

More portents precede the grt*at catastrophe than accompanied the 
birth of tjwen Glendower. Terrific voices in tlio air were hoard rcsoinuL 
ing through the world. The earth »hook with convulsive throbs. .The 
sun, too, looked unpleasmtly red, as though a slaiightcrt'd creatun/s 
blo<jd wore on its face. Too great liberty has, wo think, been taken 
with the cata.stvopho. C'ain is made at hutt to kill Abel inad- 
vertently, which quite destroys the grandeur of tho Bifde .story, 
whi(‘li nuilcv* the first-born of the fir.st man r(*ddeii his hand with the 
ivilfid murder of his brotln^r, and the moat nwful of all crimes follow 
imnu'di.'itcly (ni the entry of Sin. into the world. * 

Mr. Boiler’s jKHMa is, however, not withnufe niorits. At times the 
diction has great vigor*an<l parity. And the' influence mountain 
.‘^eenery on tlie restless and impassioniiKl nature of Cain is well do, scribed . 
ills former j)rose work showed that Mr. Boner '^jvius i>o«seased of much 
poetic feeding. We think that this time he }ias'^lH.*en v«*rv unfortunate 
in hi.s elu)ico of a subject, and that lie him not weU weighed the way 
ill which it shduhl be treated ; we have no doubt, by tlio aid of seli- 
examiuatimi and care, ho is able to produce something of far ino!l& 
woi*th than tlie book liefore us«. 

GriUiionEer is a Gennan tragediau^ very little kmown in tills 
country, though hU mind is of a high order. His iragcily of 

Sappho/'* of which a translation i.s bofure us, is a noble compOHition. 
Lut'd Byron read a translation of it iu Italian — ^the worst of all 
languages, ^lerhaps, into which to translate Gorman : and, in one 
of his iotfcors to Moore, Grillpanscr is , grand — antique 

not so simple us the ancieuU, but very simple for a inodiTn ; alto- 
gether, a great .and goodly writer.” Fitter words c<;uld hardly Iw 
used to express Grillparzer’s merits. Tlie character of “Sappho” Is 

^ ^*Cain.'' By Cluirlofi Boner. Lozitioii: Chapman and H.alL 1$&5. 

* 'SSa^ppho.” By I’ran^ GrilJpaEzer, Traiisljitcil by L. C. C. Edinburgh r 
Thomas Constable and Co. lSr>5. 
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louff tailnl rows are so restive aiwl difficult to milk, that to keep 
them at all the herd'^rnau Itas io j^ive them a calf to lick meanwhile. But 
for thi.s (Irviee nol a siu^de drop of milk cuuld he obtained from them. One 
(lav a Lani.'i hcnlsunm, who li>ed in the same house with ourselves, c^c with 
a lorn; hue. lo aniiouuec tliat his cow had calved during the nighty and 
that th/indortnnate (‘;ilf was dying. It died in the course of the day. The 
Lanj.i 1011 h with skinned the poor beast, and stuffed it with Imy. This prd- 
C(M <linir surprised us at fiwt, for the Lama had by no nipans the ait of a man 
liJii'ly ft» give himself the luxury of a cabinet of natural history. AVhen the 
rtpenitnifi w'as completed we observe^ that khelk hay calf had neither feet nor 
head; wheraufwn it occurred to us that perhaps, after all, it was a pillow' that 
I he 1 /aiiiii couWmplatcd. Wc w'cre in error, but the error wus not dissipated 
till the next morning, when our herdsman \yut to milk his cow. Seeing liiip 
isMic Ibiih, the pail m one hand, the hay emf under tjie otlver arm, tlic lauev 
occurred to ur» to follow him. Ifis first proceeding w'as to put tlic hay cuff 
down betV»rc the cow. He then turned to milk the cow' herself. The mamma' 
at. first o|H‘rir<l eiioniious eyes at her licloved infant; by degrees she stooped 
herbeuii towards it, then smelt it, sneezed three or four times, and at la'^t pro- 
ccefled to lick it with the most delightful tenderness. This spectacle grated 
against (lur seusdnlilies: it seemed to us that he who first invented this par^>dy ■ 
upon one of thff ino.st touching incidents in nature must havt* been a mail 
withmit a heart. A. somewhat burleju^uc circiimstauce occurred ouc day to 
mtnlifv the imliguatiou with which this treachery inspired us. By dint of 
caressing and lycking her little. calf, the tender parent ouc finc*moniing 
unripped it: the hay issued from within, and the eow, manifesting not tlie 
slightest surjuiso or mdigmUion, proceeded tnuiquilly to devour the uiiexpcoted 
' provnuier.’* 

will conclude with confesidng, with siometbing lik(i shame, to 
having read, and to having found rather amusing, the life of T. V, 
Ihurmnn." PurelmsiTs have their choice of three editions : one at 
««even-aud-sixpenee, another ijit half-a-erown, a tliird at a shilling. Wc 
can award, and tlu; author aiipears to covet, no otlier praise, than that 
of Inking rt'iwlaUc. H 


^ BKLLKS LETTRES. 

A ll Evin)p<» has Kvonie so serious tlu»t at home and abifoad every 
dc'partiueat of lettt'vs feels the deadening iniiuence of war. The 
ofRce of moving* and divHting even the most idle and ‘most frivolotis 
has Wtt tratis&rred from novelists tawl humorists to the chixndclers 
of tho Crimea and Scutari. JireYerthelefl.«», we must coxwole our»elv(?s 
>vith th»' feet that the most glorious epochs in art and science have 
K'cn during or at the terminatioxi of groat wars. As the husbandman 
rcaiw the richest and most g^ddvn harvests on the plains which the 
blood of warring nations has Kanetihed, so let uh hope that when the 
terrible sshadow of war shall have pm!SHMl away, the fair fields of Art 
;uk1 8 el<>nec nniy long feel the stnmgthemng and invigorating infiuence 

s Life of T. F. Barnuni,” wn:ton by himself. Loadon : Sampeon Low, Son. 
and Co. . 
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of the stirrinif menit>ricti of hurawi valoUr and ondurauco whiidi this 
great sliall Ware belli u<i it. 

We commeiuie our (jourteHr review in this department with a p«>em 
in dialog«e» called '• by Mr. Bouer, the author of a vigtirou-s 

ami slirrbig narrative of life ammig the ohamois htmlr^rs of Bavaria. 
His funner ho^k {^)vi.hU the author to W a man fond of haiSunlooiL 
advcntiurc-— ^this givea iKtill grealor proo& of the same Ihet; far )k>w 
many men ate there who would attempt ^uch a feat after Lord Byri^ira 

M ystery V' Cain'* w as |nu<oh the peeullur i)j*o|>erty Lonl By ruu 
iis lliiiolcl’* is of Shakspotire, ur^“ IVadise tioat'* of M-ilion. Wo* 
st i'u’iiu ihouglit Mr. Boner’s intention was to answer tlie arguments 
uf LnoilVr, whicli have always’ been a sad afiiieiton to tiie ortWlos, 
since life wicked Peer left most of them \vitlu>ut rf>ply ; audt i*<u»se- 
t(ucritU\ we rem\*ttid, on looking through the lx)ok before us, to lind 
tlu' oviUK>\ing limuurtal was not to bo bnmght uyjsni the stag*.* at all 
---at least., iu any articulating 8ha|to: hit “Cain,*' 'it is true, is con- 
tinually haviiig the mischiei-working Hcnd in unpleasant pn»Kiiuity 
to lii-* pt*rKon in aerjient guise. 

More pnrtent.s proceilc the gn'at catastrophe than ael*om|>iiTned thl^ 
birth uf Uwcu (tlendower. Territic voices in the air wcn.» hcanl rcsimiid- 
iiig through the world. The earth shook with convulsive throbs. .The* 
sun, too, looked unpleoifiantly red, as though a slaiightcrcci rrcatun'V 
bU)(;<l Were on its fact*. Too great liberty hint, wo think, hctui taken 
with tin* catastrophe. Cain Ls made at last to kill Abel inad- 
V‘rt« utl\, which <iuite dmroys the grandeur of the Bible story, 
whi( h makes the first-born of the fii*!st man rwiden hi.s band with tlu* 
wilfid murder of his hnither, an<l the mo^t awful of all crimes follow 
iimnediatcly on th»‘ entry of Sin into the world. ' 

Mr. Ikjner'.s |x*eiii is, however, not without merits. At tim^ the 
dietu>n has great vigor .und purity. And the inHuefice M* mountain 
>ccu^ i‘V oil the ix'slless and iin|^ssto»9d uaturt;of pain ts w«UcUMH!ribed. 
llw foruK-r prose work sliowi**! that Mr. Boner was pussu^ssed of mufh 
poetic feeling. Wc think that this time he has liccn very unfoiiuiimte 
iu )n\s ch<iieu of a subject, and that bo has not woll weighed the way 
in which it shduld be treated ; wo have no doubt* by tlie aid of 
cxamiTtation and care, ho is able to produce something of for iito{^ 
worth than tlio bookl«fore us,. 

Grillpiurer is a Gemoan tragedian, very little known in tiiis 
country, though his iniml is of a high order* His tragedy of 
“Sfippho,’’- of which a translation is before U8^ ia a noble composition. 
Lurtl .Byron read a Iranslaliou of it m Italian — the worst of all 
lanu:uiLgcs, perlvipe, into wliieh to translate German : and, in one 
of KLs ietters to Moore, says: “ Grillpor/er U grand — untittue — 
nut sii i^inipie as tho uiicieuts, but very simple for a in^xJcni ; alto- 
gether, u great and goofUy writer.” Fitter words coukl harfily l>e 
used to expr>»sft Grillparxeris merits. Tlie cliaractcr of “ fciiif»pho” is 

* **CAiD." t’y Boner. Lumiuvi ; CliApman and H;dL 1S£5. 

* ** Sappho." By Fruix GriUporzer. Traml^u-d by L. C*. C. BdUtburgh- 
Thomas Constable and Co. It 
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full of : ptrrl»‘«s in iho doinaiii uf sonj^, sho desceiuls to love 

tho‘sim]>k' Phaon. Phaon has gained her iitfection, hisj vanity is 
contented ; and he desi*rts Sappho for her slave Molitta. The poetess 
prepare^, with dignity, for the fatal leap frojii^the Leucaduin rc^ck ; 
lurtin‘r life would bring the sacred gift of the immortals to seorn ; 
she, tlje eornj»:mion of the Muses, has debased herself — ^there is but 
on(‘ issue, llie chiiraotor of Melitta, tender, pliant, and impulsive, is 
also good. That of Pliaon is overdrawn. The tvaJishition is faithtWl}' 
executed, so far jus we have cxajnined it, the numbers good, and the 
language spirite<l. ^ 

Those who are unacquainted with Germitn may gain some knowledge 
of tlh‘ nature of its modern i>oetry through ju* well-jwinted book of 
tnuisliitions from a large number of the best modern German poets - 
by Alfred Baskcrville. The original is given a.s well a.s the translation, 
iiiid as tho rendering is pretty literal, it will answer the purpose of the 
tyro a.s an introditetory manual. The title, “ The Poetry of (Germany 
is not well diosen for a eolleetion in which ** native woodnotes wild’* 
of the early German minstrels and popular singiu's — in which Hart- 
mann von der Aue, Wolfram von Kseiienbiieli, Walther von der 
Vogelweido, Hans Sachs, and the numberless unknown ballad-poets of 
Geriinmy, lind no }>laoc. No <»ue ean have an ideaof the poetic genius 
of tho German nation who know's not this ))orti(m of its litcratunu 
They are tho sweet wild-llowers of tJerman fancy - fnigrant with all 
the truth, faith, and singleness of heart of olden times ; in them 
wv f(i*cl the great heart of tho German people heat, and in their 
natural grace and these move tlu* soul far inuiv tluni tho 

laboured productions of later times. Tho juvseut vtdume eonimonec.s 
with Uagedorn, Gellert, and tho p<»ots of the hoginning of the 
eight«H*nth century ; juuI includes s[M.‘cinu*ns of many living poets. 
Mr. HaskeiA'illc has taken upon himself a most ungrateful task; tho 
matuml stiulent of G^^wnuiu luis no need of translations, and the rising 
ouewill perhaps make use of them for awhile, and then throw his crutches 
into the dirt. No tniuslation, espixuaily that of lyric ]>oetry, where the 
beauty lies essentially in the form, the (restuKutif/.cdw have a very long 
reputation; at best, it can give a man some considenition as a 
tasteful scholar of the language in wliicli bo makes hi.s essay. Tho 
translation befoix* us is far from being without defects ; the form and 
rhythm of the original i.s frequently not sutHciently adlicred to, and 
the very expressions sometimes unjustiliahly changed and tho spirit 
consequently missed. 

We have exosnined with some euriosity .tw-o volumes of Poems* and 
Tales* of Paul Heyse. knowing that he was a fo.ster-son of GeiWl, and of 
considerublo reputation iu tierniany. The result has not answcVeil our 
expectation. Thc»rc aro sc» uumy different classes among the vast reading 
Gentian public, that it is always necossar}* first to kpow among which 


^ “Tlw PckJtry of Germany.” Translated by Alfred Baskerville. Leipzig: 
Mayer. Likndon : WiHianiH aiul Norgate. IS.*)!. 

* Hermon. Diclituugwn.” \5pii Pauli leyse. BerUn : Wilhelm Hertz. lS5-i. 
® “Novellen.'^ Von nml Heyse. Borhii: Willielm Hertz. IsCiS. 
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I class au author is j^pular, More his merit can be taken on truht. \V e can 
only iinaeriue Pam Heyge a favounto with that part of tbo. German 
public* which has r^^ocived Oscar iron KedwiU with «uch rapturous 
applause, and sent ** Amanmtfk*' tlmiugh as many editroins us our owu 
Mr. IMont^fomery has been honoured witli. Paul Iloyso belongs to 
the baud of young poets mentioned by Heine iuno very eomplinicuUury 
U»rra». His pot'm\ have a want of tinidh, ;'ui‘eli*8«nctis of eompoaition, 
and a iUsreganl of the neceiwitios of gnuumar. which are only boro and 
there atoned for by fai*it giiminorings aif poefk* fire. Ilia talcs have 
the sainr tdalts. no point und not wadi tola. 

Tho ilerijians, is well known, etcel all the rest of tlie world- as 
translators, a supevitwity they ai% ever aii>ious to iai|>rove. We have 
here a new vornion of the ** MidHiianmer Night's Dream,’* by Dr. Carl 
Alsd, w’ho has Intuskted other plays of Hhakesjioimi. TSudr rendering 
appears to us to lie more »‘xact tlum that of Sehlcgtd. Bvery expn*sHion 
is weighed with tin' !Mii'U«U‘y of a philologur, while tiic effect of ilio 
wjndc is carefully pri'KervtH.l, Shakcsp'ure is still wonship|>e<l lus 
revorr*utly in Germany as ever. ^ 

Written in an nnhnaied, <do(|uent, and impiisHioned style, and evinc- 
ing much power both of reflection and observation, Grace Leo**^ iy a 
very attraeti VO novel. We cuiiuol say wc approve either of the con- 
ception of the charjM'ttTs or tif the condiud of tUo story, hut the author 
iias at all events stepped f>ut of the onlinary track of iiovid writem. 
The main ohpet of interest is vrhether the. hero and heroine, both of 
whom are of proud and imperious temperaments, will, at some period 
or oilier, in the eourse of t heir joint lives, coma together iu rtuificienily 
. osnpliant and lender moods to make a match of it. The imion is fld. 
ia.st happily efleof i*d after a woi)ing of twenty ycar-t’ diu'ation. Both 
di>)m Gwen and Graci* Lch* oomj>ort themsedves in the most oxiraordi- 
iiary manner, fii oin>half ^if the thn*e voluinc.s the hero is very rude 
and very uiigentU’inaidy to llio heroine ; in the other half the heroine 
l)c]mvo8 in the most heartless manner to tln% hero. John Owen is 
tin* more natural character of th<' two, and he eoustvjucntly has tho 
grfiater cuininand ovf*T our .‘Sympathies ; who can forgive a woman, who, 
lus'uusc “.she is proud — very proud,” goes and hides hersdlf away for 
seven y'^eixrs from a man whom she knows is devoted to her, and whom 
she lovt3» f Sin* n^mains in her htding-plac’.c without giving him a hint 
of her exist and trusts to the chapter of accidents that li« may bo 
able to light u(>on lier again. Her mannw of expresKing her affection 
might not have been in tho eighth century aftc*r the cr«*fttioii, 

when, according t4> Addkon, Shalum ctmrted Hilpa for inoro tliaxi a 
century, and then onjoytKl several hundred years of connubial felicity. 
But for poor iwjst-diluvian humanity, the prooik of constancy t'xpcctod 
hv* Grace w'ould be unendurable, without a constant and tin limited use 
ui' “ poppy and inati^ragora, and »\ich like soothing syrups” of the 


** Em SomraemacliUttmunfL.'* Von WBtam ShakHiJcaro. Uebenetzt von 
l>r. C&rl Abel, l^eipziff : £m«t Kelt. 1^55. 

^ 'HJrsMX? I.ice; -a TiUo;’* By Julia Kavauagt. .'i vol«. Ijoutkm : Biuiih, 
Ekcr, and Co. U55. 
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world, to reduce one* to hai conifortuWc Si stcito of oldiviousiiess jis the 
seven sleejn'r-y of Kphosus are said to have enjoyed. doubt after all 
if the j)()or tortui-od Mr. Owen would fiot have done a far wiser thing 
to have luarriccl the pretty and fascinating Mrs Gerald Leo at the 
loginning of the 1111171 vorumc, and dismissed the. proud and whimsical 
Grace to her scIf-choscn obscurity. Marriage at thirty-t]iree,*with a 
winning and mobile young beaut}', would, we imagiiib, with most mon, 
bo ]iroftTred to marriage at fbrty witli a plain and middle-aged woman, 
however high-minded. This, oS course, is on the “vivamus duiu vivi- 
mus” }>rinciple, which ought to weigh for something in the noon-day 
of life. Seven long years of toi-ture, neglect, and despair, arc a heavy 
price to pay for -a mandage by a maii 4 ^rhose tide of life is on the ebb. 
Grace, too, has a curious way of being always where she ought not to 
be, or doing the contrary to what, she is expected to do, of hearing 
what she oiighf^iot to hear, of laughing when she ought to l>e crying, 
which gives her, as the Italians say, “qualcHe oosa d’ anti pall co,” 
aomething “ uncanny.’* Many of the scenes in the novel arc painted 
with much force, and display great knowledge of human life. Tlu? wild 
mountains and cciast scenery of Wales, with their sunshine and storms, 
arq truthfully depicted, and in the narration and dialogue there is a 
power, pathos, grandeur, and iraiigory, which is both startling and fas- 
cinating. 

We have found conBidcrable pleasure in perusing the enter- 
taining and instructive volumes called ‘‘ Kecollectionsi of Literary 
Characters and Celebrated Places,** by Mrs. ThonYsoii, the author of 

Memoirs of the Court of* Henry VHI,” and other works. Rcad»Ts 
of magazines, some yeaiTi back, will recognise many of these ])apcrs as 
old friends. The essays have a gonial, unaffected tone, and have the 
merit, no common one, of being very readable. The author has loved 
to haunt the moated ivy-cr(»wned castles and grey manorial halls of 
Old England, and rfipeoplo them in htr imagination with the noble 
the bravo who lived and moved there. To a w'cll-read student of 
our literature and history like. Mrs. Thomson, this manner of compo- 
sition offers many advantages. In writing about such places of historic 
renown as Ib^land Castle, Kenilworth, Ham House, Latham House, 
Basing House, one can as it vfere from an eminence take a survey of a 
great deal of history, and at the same time the conditions of the sub- 
ject allow a great deal of minute information on the manners and 
o^ioms of our ancestors, which would be out of proportion in a 
history, and wrhich throw much light on the nature of English life in 
former centuries. We aequirG also thus a great deal of biographical 
information about many English worthies of great historical value, 
which we are able to i^^tsun, but w'hich escape when the head is bping 
filled with the high and mighty doings of kings and parliaments, and 
the turmoil and por^dexities of European wars and treaties. Tlie 
author treats her subject in a loyal and reverent *spirit,* and with con- 
siderable skiU^ She has a great deal of sound antiquarian information 

* SkeWh«s of Litorszy CiSuoMtert and C^lebrat^ By Mrs. Thoin«' 

Londopi : Kichard Bentley.^ 1S55. 
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at ooinmonci which » interwoven without pcilantry info a lively stvie, 
lt,i« a pleasant thing Uiraeet oc'cainonally with a wto who contA'nt 
with Hugliah litcratiuro aiid topics for tlio jMJWer to please, and dtv* 
not fortx* npiin the reader fkr-fetcheil laborious iiin^ttratKiiiK and alhi- 
sioiw which are only intelUgible to the lettmed. Several of the sketches 
of literary characters anj likcwdne very 1*1^ The May-ihiv'sj inerry- 
msvkinsf. at that groat scholar’s* IM Parr’s, who«‘ **btniui!lt»>»s con* 
vexitv of fri*” affoi*ded such anniscmenl t<» Sidnrr Srrtitlj, we have espe- 
cijiily for its semi-humorous lAt rcBjH‘ctful tone. 

an* glad to iind Ix'ftwe uS a Inmsfation of one of Kinilo 
S()uvc.strc’s (juiet ahd graceful novels. beaves from u Family Jour- 
nal will, wo think, suit tho English which ha.s a n'ascmublQ 

satiety of the rattling excitement of Dumas, and the iinmoral scutiTuen- 
tality of Kugone S^ue, Here is the r<3nuinct* of every -tky domestic life 
ju-tistioally put forth with much purity of jHirisv^c. ** 

A new translation of the “ Decameron of lk)ceac<*io,’**^) hv Mr. W. Tf. 
Kelly, satisties a great want in our lih^rature. Few b<^3ks Imvo done 
gn iiter service to Euro}Kian literature than this t‘«>lK'rtion. ChunetT, 
S hakes jk>aiv, Moliore, fja Fontaine, Lessing. Keats, are the names 
that iH'eur of thosi* deeply indef>t»Hlto it. Few writers weiv more road 
in England in the olden time. Ihirton, in his “ Anstorny of Melan- 
eholy/’ tolls us it was a favourite pastime of our ancestors to rend 
it aloud. Many of the tales arc taken from the ‘MK^slu Koinanorum/’ 
and tho*‘ Fahliuux of iht‘ Old Trouviires,** though the great »*r pari are 
original. I'hofJe tales, of which tho incidents are borrowed, were how- 
ever <on)pletely ni-cjist, Jiu<l inve.stcd with that honied and clocpicnt dic- 
tion, for which they an* famous, and which has gained for Hocc!iM,»cio the 
title of the V ather of Tuscan pro.si*. The tasfcts of natitma in story- 
telling go through several gradations. Rude and unei\il!«»<l people 
deliglit in tales which appear to thtdr wonder an^l curi^Kiity : such as 
mythologieal and saintly legends, the fabuloui* d«*d« of deinSi^S aud 
heroes. Rapid and continuous Buotvs^iiims of niiraculouB and other 
inciilents are domandctl to interest and stimulate their childish fancies. 
A.s civilization begins to dawn, these become discredited, andintert'st no 
Iongi;ir. Humorous and pathetic stories take their plaro, in whir;h 
the incident still plays tho principal part. And these ultimately glidt^ 
into iale.s, in which the delineation of character, passions, and situa- 
tions, b<x:orae tho principal objects of the care Of the iuirrat<jr. Boc- 
caccio’s “ D(s*ainoron ** is of the second kind. To analyse chanwter has 
not ber'ii his aim ; to amuse, to move to tears or laughter ; to exhibit 
at most the effect of some oike dominant' pobMion, has b(?cTi the extent 
of his *le»ire. No book giv<!« os such a picture of what life was in 
Italy at that period. IIU knights, merchants, ladies, ariisari.s, monks, 
aiuffriars do not stand out in stfeh relief as Chaucer’s, Imt have a 
homely truth about -thorn which thete is no mistaking. The notfou 

* '' Leaven from a Family JouniaL*' By Ebiilo Souvestr*'*. Iiondmi: Groost- 
bn«Jge and 1S55. • 

io''**'Ph‘i Dei'.am«Ton of B^ccaociw : a Bemod Translatton." By W. H. Kelly, 
Loadoxx : H, G. Bohn. 185<l>. ^ • * 
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of setting all the stories in a frame has doubtless beean taken from the 
ISast. Tliis has great merit. There are few who do not envy that 
happy party of story-tellers, seating themselves eviming after evenirfg, 
om the lawn by the side of the white marble, fountain, in the shade of 
the orange and cedar trees. The description of the plague is that 
portion of the book which gives us the highest notion of IJoccaceio’s 
power : here he is as gloomy and grand os Poussin. His awfiil picture 
of <U*solatioi\ is well known, when he. tells us ^he cattle were loft to 
roam at will about the fields and among the standing corn$ which no 
one cared to gather, or even to reap ; and that the animals would go 
out and return at night of ‘their own accord. Boccaccio, like many 
other authors, did not ktiow which w& his best work. He, as well as 
his friend Petrarch^ had a sort of contempt for what he had written iu 
the vulgar tongue. Italy is much indebted to Boccaccio for his elibi*ts 
to revive learning. The first Greek professor* at Florence was ap- 
pointed at his solicitation. He was a great enthusiast for JDontc, and 
was appointed to lecture upon him. He left many books in Latin, he 
was one of the foremost students of the revival of learning, and a good 
man. His Correspondence with Petrarca is well wortli [jcrusal: so 
modest was Boccaccio about Decameron,” that it does not appear 
he ever asked Petrarch to read it. In Petrarch’s laat letter, he appears 
to have just found it ; he speaks of it with praise, and Says he wept 
over the tale of Griselda. His friendship to Boccaccio was no barren 
one ; he gave him money during life, and at his death fifty itoriiis by 
his will, and “a winter pelisse to study in at night.” They were 
b<)th tender and grand-hearted men* 

Mr. Bohn has contributed some further volumes to his excellent 
reprint? of T)ef(»e’s works. Wo have the history of “ Moll FUmders and 
Colonel Jiique,”‘* and also one of the l)cst editions of “Kobinson 
Crusoe which the press has produced. Who is there, whatever be 
his iige, who does n^t iKJOome a boy. again in lingt*ring over the pages 
of this truthful story ? How many millions of schoolboys have thenj 
betm who have wished themselves far, far away from the dog’s-eared 
book, the blank school-wall, and the deal school benches, to live aftci* 
the fashion of liobinson Crusoe in per|Mitual holiday in some island 
par^Ldise, where repetition and irregular verbs have never beeii heard 
of P . Who has not been shocked at the unhlial conduct of the young 
vagrant in going otf to sea, after the .serious and fond a<ltnonitions of 
his father and mother, amb after having a brother killed, as a warning, 
“ in the Low Country wars V” Who has not who has not trembled 
with him in. the Ri-st storm, when he hi*ard the captain, say softly to 
himself, as ho went in and out of hx« eabui, “ Lord be merciful to us ! 
We shall all he lost ; we shall aB be undone, and the liker” Then 
bow we aiHjompany him day by day after the shipwrtMsk in every pro- 
ceeding j how we fear for him when his first riut, with its preciouH 
freight, ran aground nt one end of it Upon a shoal, ** and not being 

Tli« NuTolsaDdMiavelUntK^ufi VVorkvof Dani^ Defoe.** VoJ. III. i.4}n(ion : 
H. « lV)hn. 1854. 

'* “*rh« Life and Surf rising Adveatures of BobwooB CSnwoc.'* Londi^ii: 
H. O.^Bohn. 1865. ^ 
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agrouiul at the other end, it wanted but a little tliat aU|iw cargo haii 
slipped off that end that was adoat, and so ialien into tin? water.” 
What compassion we had for him when he built his great c^nue, and 
could not get it down to the water ; ami then the footj^riiit on the 
sand, the moment when wo first came upon that is an epoch io one’s 
life. It is a strange reflection, that wo should never have read ])aniel 
Defoe, if Daniel Defoo had died before the age of fiflv', a time when, 
most orderly citixens have <lone their lifo'D Ivusiness, and l)egin tothihk 
of retiring frohi this world altogetl^r^ .But the son of dames Foe, tlio 
Cripplegatc. hufehor, was not like most orderly citizens, fie had tried 
a gnvit iiuuiy thii^s in life; he had been a hosier, he had been in the 
Dutch pantile l)ttsiness, he haiftl^cen in tlw Portuguese trafle, ho had 
joim*d tne standard of the Duke of Mouimmth, he hud l>een to sea, he 
hiul been a bankrupt, paying liowever in the end scrupulously all his 
cftHlitfjrs, he had government employment under King William tiie 
Deliverer, of whom he was a thorough-going admirer, he stotxl in the 
pillory under Queen Anne, he got into, her favour and got out of it again, 
he was twice in prison for his political writings, and finally, had an 
apoplectic fit ; and besides all this doing and Kuileriug, from his 
twtMiiieth year he had kept up in constant exercise a pen tliat was^tlio 
terror of the enemies of civil and religious liberty. Most men, weliave 
said, would have considered this enough for one life’s work ; hut Defoe, 
was of no ordinary stuff ; sickness and misfortune could not weigh him 
down for long together, old age could not take away his strength. At 
th»5 age of fifty-eight he commenced those wonderful of ‘tales 

whici\ will Ih 3 nuid as long as there is iui Knglish tongue. Uis works 
of fiction have imposed upon numbers, Lord Chathiua and Johnson 
among the numbers, as real history. They ow^e this in great measure 
to the eircumstantiility with which the narrative is told. Ho never 
appears to foi^r^t the pswrt he is'Writing in a single line. The “ Memoirs 
of Pepys” do not read a whit more? real than ene of Defoe’s tales. 
His portrait is thus drawn in a proclamation issued for his dis(X)vcry by 
Queen Anne’s Secretary of State. “ He is a middle-sized spare man, 
about forty yt^ars old, of a brown complexion, and dark-browiveolotircd 
hair, but wears a w'ig, a hooked nose, a sharp clup, grey eyes, aud a 
^ge mole near his mouth.” 

The works of Cowper'* and Burke'* are also being completed in 
Mr. Bohn’s Series. 

The same indefatigable publisher has reprinted Ray’s in 

his “Antiquarian Library,” with such numerons additions that the quan- 
tity of vernacular wisdom is more than doubled, and he may cluiiri the 
merit of having produced the most comjdete collection of those oracles of 
common sens«' existing in our language. As many attniijds have Leva 
made to define tlie proverb as to define wit, and with as little success, 
the definition of " Haroomia est ocJebre dfciuni svita quaidstm 

Dovitato insigne,” will include many i&ffa without i>eiiig proverbs, 

» “The Woriw of William Cowper.’* In 8 vol*. ; H. G. 1855. 

M <«'r^Woti»of the Right Hoe. Edmund Burktt.* L«>iitlon ; H. G, Bolm, 1855; 

** "A Handbook of jPro verba.** Loudon: H. G. Bobn. 1855. 
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An •en’umeratjian of the ditfcrent kind^ of proverbs, after the- same 
fashion as Barrow’s famous description of wit, would perhaps be more 
successful . Wo consider, however, it is sufficient for all practical 
purposes, to say a proverb is a pithy or quaint saying, which, on being 
uttered, is recognised by its hearers as being the expression of a whole 
truth or part of a truth, and receiving by repetition the stamp of public 
authority, pasjWB henceforward as current coin. Proverbs may bo con- 
sidered the « unwritten wisdom of the country » in distinction to the 
w’ritten wisdom, which may be traced to spcciiic authority, just as the 
law is divided into “lex scripta” and “ lex non scripta,” Proverbs are 
derived from the most miscellaneous soured: from the habits and 
natures of animals, from oracles, from^istorical events, from poets, 
from the manners and customs common to all men, the manners and 
cuatmns of some particular time and place. Many proverbs are unin- 
telligible without a long explanation, as the one about the Godwin 
Sands and Tenterden Steeple, for example. Some proverbs only express 
"half a truth, while tlve other half of the truth is expressed iu another 
proverb, as, “ Take care of the pence, the pounds will take care of 
themselves,” and “ Penny wise and pound foolish.’? The great beauty 
of ti proverb is its terseness, which gives double force to the wisdom it 
contains. Few can excel in this respect the following Spanish one — 
The eye of the inaiiter fattens the horse” — JEl qjo del amo engorda 
el cabMo. Proverbs are to the uncultivated what quotations irom 
historians, orators, and poets are to the cultivated. An illiterate 
man hi dispu^ will oftt^n be silenced by a proverb, which he has board 
jRlty times before, unless; indeed, be happens to have A counter proverb 
at hand. Proverbs are great favourites with the lower orders. 
Spaniards and Italians have an astounding uuml}er at command. 
Sancho ranza,in “ Don Quixote,” and lienzi, in the ‘‘ Promessi Sposi,” 
interliice all their talk in proverbs ; andi* this quality forms one of the 
great charms of these interesting characters of fiction. ‘‘ Provtnbs,” in 
the language of Mr. Dykes, himself a gatherer of proverbs, “ will, if 
judiciously employed, never fail of exciting by their quaintness, of 
delighting by their shortness, of persuading by their authority.” 

CcMustable’s “ Miscellany of Foreign Literature” is a periodical publi- 
cation which puts within the reach of English readers, in excellent fora^ 
l^per, and type, some of the best authors the Continent and Americi? 
Vm. IJI. contains the charming “ Tales of Flemish Life,” by Hendrick 
Consdetice. V ol. IV. contains the “ Chronicles of Wolferi’s Roost, and 
other Papers by Washington Irving. We envy those who will now 
read these tales and sketches of character for the'first time. Washington 
Irving is herO) as he*alwaya is, equal to himself. He has tlie finish oi' our 
best Ei^liah writers ; he has the equability and gentle ^humour of 
Addison and Goidsmith. It is very rarely that we come upon an 
i^mericanism ; he is not, however, wlioUy guiltless ; he makes use of 
the expression to ^ loan a few pounds.” .It may be said 'with confi- 
dence no American writer is free from them. 


IS <«Xhe Chmaicka of WolTorfs Roost, and other Papers." By Washington 
Irving. Cfonstabie's Foreign Miscellany. Edinbujgb. 1856. 
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For a neat little volume of fable#?, called the Moiwo and her 
Friends, are indebted to Mr. .lohn Edward Taylor. They are 
taken from Eastern souroes, and freely translated into an ea«y term, 
so as fo come easily within the tiomprehension of childrou. A work 
of this kind, freed from the prolix.ity and SiMiteutiousnoss of Oriental 
phraseology, hsfs long been wanting. 

A very interesting series of Letters^^ i.*we^ppciired, which throw a 
great deal of light on Goethe’s character, his youthful predilection, 
and the manner in which “ Werther’i arose. A much nobler picturo 
of luunan life is given by^the viewi of the real relations that subsisted 
botwtHJii (ioethe, Lotte, and Kestner tlnin those which wore invented of 
Werthtir, Lotto, and Albert ; Vihe friend and#nuin had to di’sceud 
in order to give to the world a character, of fiction which should have 
verisimilitude, as in the first book of Werther his own chwactor aiul 
int(ircourse is j^ortrayed. In the second part, the unfortunate Jeru- 
salem and his unhappy end wore taken as the model. Both Kestner, 
Ids wife, and friends, felt long the indelicacy which thus asunder 
the veil which should shelter the privacy of doxhestie life, and gave 
renewed notoriety' to that most j^ainlul event ; btil their friendship <}On- 
tiixned to the end of Kestuer’s life. 

1'. Moriz Carriere, a pxipil of the ccdcbratdd Casus, lias sentibrth a 
book on 'fhe Nature and the Forms of lVdry,”‘» whiek for gravity of 
matter and historic interest is of very high value. lnde‘.‘d, we do not 
ju'otend in this place to be able duly to estimate and determine its 
merit.. It is'onc of th(j most complete irtiaiises on lostheticfl, so far w 
relates to j)oetrv, which Germany ha.s yot ])roduocd. It is not 
viiJuiible in itself for the original mutter contributed by the author, 
but also as iiieor])orating into its pages the many valuable principles 
which wre to btj found scattered through the works of the great 
jesthetiexans of (xemiany. It is true, we never fall in the way oi any 
very learned investigation into tho true nature of beauty and art without 
thinking of tho speecli of Mcphistophelcs, in which he compares these, 
laborious philosophers to idlers standing by the^loom, and esiplaining 
at great length that the web must be such as it .is because it could not 
hi otherwise; but he H4ds* none of them have ever done any weaving. 
Our prejudices were strongly aroused by the prcfaco'to the book 
before u.s, which informs us that ** a full understanding ol tho beau- 
tiful, of j[)oetic enthu-siasm, of art, is only possible tl jough that philo- 
soi)lueal w'orld-intuition, which the author ha^ established ^ the over- 
coming and reconciliation of Pasitheism and ileisin in the idea of the 
living* (rod, who, intinite as well as seJf-coiMcious, creating, indwelling, 
governing, reveals nature and history iu himself as well a« himself in 
nature and history 1” A terrible axuiocmceinent ! The Germans are 
fortunate, and at the same time tmfortunate, in the constitution of their 

*'Tlie Mouiie and Uer Friends ; with other Stories.” J3y John Edward Taylor. 
London ; Chapman and Hall. 1855* , 

Goethe und Werther.** J. G.XJotta ’ftchJr Veriag. Stuttgart und Tttbmgen. 
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language. As an organ of sj)ecu1aiive thought, it is unsinc^assed ; but 
the misfortune is, that on account of the great pliancy with which it 
lends itself to the expression of abstract and impalpable ideas, an 
immeixse deal of nonsense has been written and spoken in it. Heine 
telhs us it was only when he came to try to translate Hegel into 
French, the mother language of clearness, that he foifnd this obscure 
|)hiI()Soj)hcr really had na meaning ; “ one by one his prudish philosophy 
dropped lier mystical petticoats and stood exposed in all her naked 
deformity !” These pictures, and they form by far the greater part of 
the present work, which are not the. mere emjpations of a preconceived 
philosophical system, are extremely valuable as forming a trustworthy 
manual of criticism an4 a sound exposi^non of the true relation which 
the different kinds of poetry bear to each other. 

George Sand, in obedience to most approved French custom, having 
reached her fifty-first year, and being a long established favourite pf 
the Frencli public; has commenced the history of her life which, if 
conducted to the end in the same proportions, and with the same 
fwedom of digression, as we find in the first voluihes, will occupy a 
considerable space in the library. She finds the maxim, she says, 
Gada tmo ex Idjo de stix ohrax, incomplete as only regarding one side 
of tire question. It is, doubtless, a generous *idea that man shall by 
his labours and hia virtue supply the want of pedigree ; but we are, 
nevertheless, each of us made up of instincts the result of hereditary 
transmission, and which would render us the slaves of an ungovernable 
fatality, were it not for that force of personal will which Divine justice 
accords to each at his birth. We liave on* this head an amount of 
slippery metaphysics and theology concerning grace, free-will, and 
preaestinatioii, into which we have no ambition to enter ; and the 
memoirs run the iiumiuent danger of following the erratio 2 )rccedeut of 
Corporal Trim, in his Stoiy of the King of Jloheniia and his Seven 
Castles.” The histoiy, notwithstanding its discursive tendencies, and 
* the continual traces of the opinions of that school of French politics 
of which the author is an eminent cHsciplc, is* entertaining and 
instructive ; enlivenc'd as it is, from time to time, with that truthful 
jiower of description, and ennobled with that vigorous eloquence 
which this lofty-rniuded woman has ever at command. The book bears 
a most solonin epigraph, and conunences with a mbst solemn exordium. 
The oj^graph is ** Oharite envers les autres, Dignite envors soi-memc, 
Sincerity devant Dicu and, certaiiily, if these three conditions are 
fulfilled, tl^e autobiography can hardly fail to he the first of its kind. 
The exordium has something in it of the solemn jacthnee of the opening 
of the Confssdanx of Jean Jacques llousseau^ The narrator undertakes 
her memoirs as a duty, from no desire of occupying the pilblic with her 
personality, in obedience to the dictates of pure reason, and of that 
principle of xolidaritS which is the most living and religioua source of 
the progress of the human mind. George Sand was l>oni in 1804, in 
the year of the coronation of Napoleon, and was baptised under the 
n^e of Amantine Lucile Aurore Dupin t her family’ name of Dupin 


Histoire de Ma Vie/* Gecnpge Sand. Fans : Victor Lecou. 1854-55. 
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was afterwards changed by niarnage into Dudevant ; but for vejvrs, 
even among her friends, it has been an affectation to call her by any 
other name than the pseudonyinc she is so well known by. This name 
w^is not chosen out of any admiration for Sand, the assassin of 
Kotzebue, as has been asserted, bui^is the* first, syllable of Sandeau, an 
old acquaintance of. George Sand ; \vith tlu* half of whoso name sho 
has had greater success than he with iiic whole of it. 

Georg© Sand is, by an illegitimate channel, the gr©at-granddaught«?r 
of Maurice of Saxony, better known Jo English schoollioys as Marshal 
Saxe, tlio victor of Eontenoy, '^ajnaii of unbounded dissoluteueas ; of 
much energy f-looge native ingiJnuitj, and the worst »j7elhr probably 
ever known.*’ Jle was the accepted i<»ycr of Anna Iwano^ia, Duchess 
of Coufland, but was dismissed on the discovery of a gliiring infidelity. 
Ho was observed, in fact, carrying a woman on his shouldei* across the 
court of the duchess* castle, under the duchess’ own window. Anna 
afterwards, when she was elected Empress of Russia in .1.730, said, 

‘ He might* have been Emperor of Russia ; that mistress cost him dear.’ 
At tw'elve years of age ho ran away from his mother, and fought in the 
trenches before Lille, in the ranks of the aUiinl armies, undex Marl- 
borough and Eugene. At thirteen, at tlu^ 8i(‘ge of Touniay, bis Uor^ 
was killed under him, and his hat was riddled with balls. " AT^roof, 
addressed to him by Eugene, that “ rashness was not valour,** up{)oars 
to have been attended with some efleot, for ho was sparing in future 
of his own and his soldiers’ blood. Notwithstanding his deficiency iii . 
orthography, his * Letters’ and his * Reveries’ havt* a certain sharp con- 
cise style ; they are oflbctivc and frank, and the reflections arc such as 
we should hardly look for from a man of Maurice’s character. An 
early initiation into the dissolute coui'i of the Itogcnt probably milled 
a naturally good dis}>osition. His ainours were countless and scan- 
dalous. Adrienne Lwouvreur, whose sjwl story , has been recently 
dramatized, was an uufortuiiato object of hia attachment. His last 
words were—* Life is a droain ; mine has been a short but a splendid 
one.* He liimself was one of the three himdfed and sixty-two bastards 
of Erederick August, Augmt der Starke^ King of Saxony and Poland, 
who lived in this world “ so regardles.s of’ expense.” Thus the author of 
“ Consuelo” and “ Valentine” has some of the wild blood 'of that extrar 
brdinary profligate in her veins— a doubtful honour. Aurore de Saxe, 
t he grandmother of George vSund, was the daughter of Maurice of 
Saxony, and a Mademoiselle Vorriere, damn de rOpSra. She was mar- 
ried first to a Count do Horn, a natural son of Louis XV., of whom 
she was the wife only in name. Some horrible revelations took place 
on the night of tho wedding, and the only time she was in his apart- 
ment was when she was called away from a ball at throe o’clock in 
the morning to be present at his death bed, when she found him mor- 
tally wounded from a duel. Such were the manners of the time. This 
Aurore dc Saxe w& a very talented lady, an excellent niiLsicuin, well 
acquainted with the old Italian masters, Leo, Porpora, Peimlese, 4^. 
We may, perhaps, recopnis^ here the original of “Consuelo.” She 
intermarried a second time with a Monsieur Dupiu de Francctiil, a 
receivcr-gencval, the grandfather of George Sand. Monsieur Dupin 
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Franceuil died ten yearH after the marriage with Aurore de Saxe, 
leaving Maurice J)upin, an only son. The deceased receiver-general 
left his affairs in great disorder, so that his widow found herself pwzeJ, 
that is to say, she had but 75,000 Uvres de rente left her after liquida- 
tion of his debts. This fortune was again very much reduced by 
the shock of the Frencli IlcYolution« With wliat remained she 
bought the property of Nohant, not far from CMteauroux, iu 
the province of Berry, where George Sand has passed much of her 
life, and whose peasantry and rustic life she has admirably por- 
trayed iu so many of her charming country ^es. Severd volumes 
arc now filled with the early life and milit^’adventuir^s of Maurice 
Pupin, tbe^ father of George Sand* ^ The correspondence ’between 
him and hii^ mother, forms a series of very interesting letters. To 
justify tlj^eir insertion, George Sand lays great stress on her conviction, 
that all existences aresoUdaireeles unesdes mysteriously linked 

together, that every isolated life is an unexplicable enigma, niul that 
her thoughts, her beliefs, her instincts, are all a. mystery, unless she is 
able to trace their, origin in the past, and that she is obliged to take a 
l)oriod of a hundred years to enable her to recount forty years of her 
qwn life. If we conceded to all biogrnjihcrs similar licence, wc shall 
havt^ruost serious labours to undergo both as readers and reviewers. 

But independently of the considei*ations which have induced Madame 
Sand to insert at full length that antecedent family Idstory, the deep 
mutual affection of the mother ^nd son, whose correspondence occupies 
large a portion of the first volumes, their joys, triads, and solicitudes 
form a very interesting episode of human life, and give one much insight 
into these troubled times of revolution and war. The mother, Madaone 
Pnpin, the paternal grandmother of George Sand, was, at the coinmence- 
ihent of the Heign of Terror, imprisoned iu pursuance of a decree of the 
Bepublic, which proliibited the concealment of plate and jewels. Slie was 
oontined in the Couve^t iles^ntjlaises. The father of iMadaiue Sand was 
then tifteen years of age, — a handsome, clever, free-spirited, affectionate 
boy, with a great enthusiasm for music, and with sucli devotion to his 
mother as a kd of chaste and generous soul, who had never yet quitted 
the inatenial roof, could only h&ve. For some time he would come and 
wait, day after day, for hours in .the parlour of the Convent, with the 
hope only of living a fleeting glance through the iron grating to which 
slie. was permitted to come. Then fresh measures of rigour were taken 
againsfi the ; their relations were forbidden to remain in X^aris, 

and the young Dupin was obliged to retire to Passy. Prom thence are 
writtstti the letters, which form the commencement of the scries in these 
Memoirs, whiclk blithe the most pure and ardent lilial affection. IXe 
lin^s this separation insupportable; he fears he will be sent farther 
away ; he recalls the happy past, when tliey were always, together ; 
he brightens at.^every prospect of her liberation; he prays her to 
look up s^t the dome of the Pantheon every day at a fixed hour, when 
he will look tbrnre too (this he calls their rendezvous) ; he finds it less 
ii'ksomie and lonely to busy lumself in lus stupes than to go out ; for 
his 6tee is always turned towpds the Ooiwent den' Anglaiats^ and he is 
filled with ungoyeruablo longings to go there. Pew poems or works of 
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fiction have such dliarms an those simple letters, which alternate hotweon 
joy and hope, impatience and despondency, written by a guilt less boy, 
sixty years ago, with little thought that they ever would be seen by 
anyone else than her' who was the object of liis attectioniite solieituile. 
On the death of Robespierre, the prison doors arc opened, and mother 
and son moot again. They retire to Nohant, the revenue of wliich is 
now almost their only income, and this is much encumbered by the 
amount of forced loans and requisitions wliich they liave been called upon 
to raise for the necessities of the Republic. Maurice Dupin now gives 
bim^'lf up to his studies, under tlie ^danee of his tutor, IX^sdiartes, — 
a very eccentric individual, whose biza/re and honest nature is another 
obji^ct of interest in tliis family ^ovel^ The studies are principally of an 
artistic*uature, to the neglect or Greek and Latin, and those branclie* 
which we in England consider as the solid and sound education” llis 
only serious studies appear to have been military history : the campaigns 
of Mai*slial Saxe, and the movements of the armies of the Republic, were 
vigorously studied; for. notwithstanding his deeply alFect innate' nature, 
tlic graiuLson of the Mar(k:hal de Saxe biegiim to long to Icfive the quiet 
liouseliohl at Noliant, and his good mother is jiaincd to the heart at 
seeing the unquestioiuihly wju'like t(uidenci(‘s of this baiuls(»nie youth, 
ivlio, with the tender heart of a girl, him nln^ady made proofsrf the 
courage of a liero. His only horse is taken away for the service of 
the Republic, and this decides him. .Wliy should he be loitering about 
there at Nohant, when Erance has need of every arm ? He can servo 
her as well as his horse can, and ho need then no lunger go ou foot. 
His j(aother reluctantly cx)nsents that he shall visit Paris. EuU of bis 
miUifcry projects, he iiiuls an officer’s grade is now only to be gained 
by passing through the ranks. He seeks the advice of that noble 
and simple-minded hero. La Tour d’ Auvergne, the first gibiiadier of 
Enincc,’ w'lio a.sks him if the grandson of the Marechal dc Saxe is 
afraid of going tlirough a campaign to gjiiii bis grade. His frank 
and read}" answer gains the heart of the grey-liaircd vctoraii, who 
ever after takes the most tender interest in his w'clfare. The young 
man volunteers into a repnient of vhaiuwur* a cheval. Hie next 
letters display tlie most anxious eoUcitude to convince his mother tliat 
he has only done liia duty, that he has not the leasts intention of 
fighting, that she ought to be proud of hemg the mother of a defender 
of the country ; then, with a pardonable vanity, he describes what 
an efteot he "profluces with* his dolman uer#, bis toqm rouge, and 
hx^ joli eabre d la husnarde. As to bis moustaches, they are not yet 
so long as he could desire ; but they will come. iJeja on tremble 
a won aspect ; du moins je Vespere. A little farther on, we learu 
that the moustaches arc as black as ink, and can be seen at two 
hundred paces. There is a vacant place in his regiment ior a trua^ 
peter ; he offers it to his old tutor, p^e Deschartes. He invites his 
old bonne to conte and be wiwidfSre, On joining his regiment at 
Cologne, he is soon as great a &vonriie tliere as he was at home. The 
men all adore him, the palfremers^ the fourriers, the brigadiers are 
nux petiU soins with him, call him man chasseur, the aides-de^amp of 
his general, f Stent him with champagne ; lie has the entrSe of the 
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9alon of the general himself, to the consternation of the Germans,' who 
are sticklers at etiquette ; all the officers of the garrison enter into a 
conspiracy not to dance with tho daughters of a hecasse dts hartmm 
allemaiide, because she liad put a slight upon the young private 
Soldier. Jiut amid all the stir and bustle of his soldier-life he never 
forgets his bonne mere. He creeps away out of balls and suppers ; he 
leaves his belle chemoinesse^ whom we begin to hear about ; he throws 
down his violin at musical parties, of which he is the life and Soul, 
to write to her ; he afflicts himsplf if. her letters do not arrive regu- 
larly, if they are short, if she is unwell : encouraged by the atten- 
tion the General d*Harville has paid him, Madapao Bupin writers 
to the General to ask his protection fq^* her son, and employment in 
the civil department, hoping to keep . the wild aflbctionato fellow from 
going tojjDhose cruel wars. The General, a fine soldierly gentleman of 
good family autre-foie^ is touched at this deep affection between mother 
and son ; thinks the mother of such a handsome gallant boy ought her- 
self to be worth somethmg ; writes a very polite letter to her, and 
invites her' son* to dinner. What passed will be best told in his own 
words ; — 

'' H&^inid nothing about your letter, but I guessed by his air there was 
something In the wind like that. He asked me if I thought I was able 1o 
do business in the bureaux. Ma foi ! I told him I wrote nke a cat ; besides 
tliat this is true, I have no inclination for the tiresome trade of copyist, 
which learns nothing — leads nowhere. He asked me all sorts of questions 
on your family, your fortune, your habits, and took so much interest in all that 
— ^that the devil fly away with me, if I doiit think he is in love with, you 
without having seen you. He asked me if 1 were like you. I said ‘ ; I 

am too proud of it not to own it.’ He then said, by way of compliment,, tliat 
you most have been very Iiaiidsome ; and I could not hclj) saying * Parhleu ! 
you were so still, and always would be.* And tliereuimu he said he had a 
great' desire to present his respects to you.** 

However the General is called away, and the young Dupin receives 
orders to go on to Thionville to the d6p6t. When the yomig soldier 
announced his departure to his friends, they all cried out, “ We must 
escort him away with due honours ; have a boozing-party at his first 
resting-place, and separate well sprung, or we hhall never stand it.” 
Accordingly they go in cavalcade ; cabriolets, barouches, saddle-horses, 
are put in requisition to accompany the young private to Bodn; 
they give him a final banquet in the park at Brahl,-and the parting 
takes place with embmees and tearo. The young soldier finds himself 
alone, and finds to his sorrow, »that this way of taking leave is. the 
• most painful of. all. The reflection which should give courage is put 
to flight. . We sit at a banquet the image of eternal union ; and all at 
once we are frightened at our solitude, like awaking from a dream.*' 
At Thionville he meets the same pop^arity. ^He ^s his first grade 
of hicjigadier ; and now the youth who was petted and spoiled at N<maut, 
who got up when 4t piea^^ him, who found his clothes beaten and 
brushed, his braskfast^ ready, and rang for a servant at th^ merest 
trifle, is kept at his military^ duties from six^ in the morning till .nino 
in the evei^g: he has to groom his own horse morning and.evening, 
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to drill on horseback and on foot, md, study military tactics at every 
instant of spare time. . Letter 44 is dated Thionvilie, tliough it wais 
really written at Colmar, for our yoxmg soldier had deserted, and 
lie wished to hide tlie fact from his bonne mes^e. The Odndrai d^lar- 
ville, overcome by the solicitations of Madame Dupin, had left onlers 
that her son, who was burning with impatien'oe to take part in the war, 
should be kept at Thionville, and the young chasseur made a clandestine 
escape with the first detachment that was proceeding to the war } and 
finding his regiment in the country qf Glav», took part in the glorious 
campaign of Massena against Su^arrqw. The first nows his mother 
gets of his deserlj^ii is in the letter wnich commences thus : — 

‘‘A harvest, of laurels, of glvy* of victories; the llussians beaten, 
driven but of Switzerland ix\ twenty days : our troops on the point of 
returning ijito Italy ; the Austrums driven back to the other side of 
the Rhine ; there, without doubt, is great news, and fortunate achieve- 
ments. Well, ma bonne mere., your son has the satisfaction of having 
taken his sluu'C of that bit of glory ; and in the space of liflocn days, 
he found himself at three decisive battles, lie is wonderfully well : ho 
drinks, he laughs, he sings ; ho leaps up thrw feet high when he thinks 
of the joy he will have in embracing you, in January next, an^^in lay- 
ing at your fec^, in your cliamber, the little branch of laiireliRr mky 
have merited.” 

He demands pardon for the deceit he hag practised, but it was his 
mother’s fear which forced him to it. He dcscribtw their march across 
Switzerland, and the soldier and musician speaks thus of the first time 
he found himself under fire, criticizing it from a musical point of view, 

“ Figure to yourself a moment of solemn expectation, and thou a 
sudden and glorious explosion. It is like the first dash of a fiddle-bow 
at an opera, wlieu the attention is all collcf'ted for tbe opening of tbe 
overture. But what a splendid overture is., the cannonade en reyle ! 
This salvo of cannon and musketry !— the night 1-w-with the triimendous 
rocks around, which increase the noise tenfold (you know how fund I 
am of noise) — what s# sublime effect they had. And when the sun 
arose to enlighten the scone, and gild the rolling smoke, it was finer 
than all the operas in the world.” 

The answer to this letter is in the collection. The original black- 
ene<l and worn With its long service next the son’s heart. Fond re- 
proach, exultation, motlierly pride ajid anxiety are pathetically inter- 
mingled ; the suspense and torture of six weeks of uncertainty liave 
been terminated by news of terror aiwl delight ; all the long-gathering 
cmotioiis of a woman's and a mother’s he^ swept througli the pen 
that traced these lines. We have thus conducted the young soldier 
to his first campaign. Wo would fain, if our space permitted us^ oc- 
iS)mpany him furtlxer. • We would show how he was over first in tho 
affections of his comrades — fint Mon. the field of battle — volunteering 
for ever)” dangeroilk service — ever generous to a fallen foe — bearing' all 
his privations with gaiety and lightness of heart. Wc would fain stay 
a while from time to time with' the poor widow at Nohant, horrified 
at the privations the young man makes ^ so light of ; to know that 
Maurice is bring on “ raw potatoes and eau de pi>;” that be sleeps oft- 
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the wet ground while he writcfir^'that it would be well if his bonne 
could air his bed, but. he has no occasion for the long lectures of 
Father Beschartes to make him sleep.’ ^ The tidings of every gallant 
action comes like a sword through the mother’s heart, she wishes “ all 
the laurels were burnt to ashes which she foresees will be bought with 
her son’s blood,” and' that he had never mot tifet viaudit heros “ La 
Tour d’ Auvergne.” At the battle of Marengo,, tlie bravery of “ le 
citoyen Dupin ” was the admiration of all ; ho was named lieutenant 
on the field of battle, and hearcVfrom his general that he had been a 
“ hcMU diahlfi^^ during the But all his bravery, beauty, and wit 

did not prevent the forebodings of his poor mother from being accom- 
plished, for he died an early and violeiit death, leaving a daugl^ter, tlu^ 
famous George Sand, the child of his marriage with Sophie Victoire 
Antoinette Labordc — another dame de r Opera who had previously 
lived in equivocal relations with- a former lover — -another source ol* 
great ^rief to the good lady at Nohant. Madame Sand has been accused 
of Having attempted, in “ Indiana ” and other novels, to bring into 
disrepute what an Elizabethan bishop would call (Tod’s Holy Ordinance 
of Matrimony., We can conceive her affection for the institution not 
to bejptensely great, considering the small store that has been set 
upon it both in the paternal and maternal line. ♦ 

We thank Madame Sand for having rescued the character of her 
father from oblivion. He is a more perfect hero than is to bo found in 
any novel. The style, too, of his letters is vigorous, clear, and lively. 
His observations of cluiractcr and descriptions of scenery show a strong 
power of perception, and the reflections are beyond his years. Many 
bales of despatches and protocols may be perused, and much less light 
be thrown on French military and domestic life during the Republic 
and Consulate than wre obtain from these letters. 

We shall no doubt see, as the Memoirs proceed, how the character 
of Madame Sand’s fat her and his mother reacted on her . own in its 
formation ; and we doubt not the subsequent volumes will equal these 
which have already appeared in interest. 


AET. 4 

I F authors w-ould only write when they have really something to say, 
how be^ficially would literature be sifted, its quantity reduced and 
its quality improved ; and what a blessing it would confer on reviewers, 
amon^t others t Honestly to write when they have something to 
say, and to be honestly silent when they ‘ have not, and deserve the 
approbation 0 / mankind in both cases. The best books are records of 
the writeiiis own experiences, of what he himself has seen or known, or, 
best of all, hsis done. The writing then becomes natuinlly concrete, 

a icuous, a mirror of the fact ; and whether it be a book for the 
I and for ages, Uk^ Thucydides* History orCsMar’s Commentaries, 
or for nations and genoratidns, like Do Thou’s Clarendon’s, or Frederic 
the Grqat’s accounts of*. their own times, or Boswell’s Johnson, or 



Whi<K} s Natural History, there is this common to them all, that they 
are genuine records of geiuune things, and “ throw light on a suhjecfc,’* 
Tms supiHjme quality of genuineness is to be ascribed to Mr* iiii!»lie*s 
‘ Handbook for Young Painters/'' under which modest title the dis* 
tinguished artist has contributed a work rare merit to Hngiish art- 
literature, which stood greatly in need just now of sonio such book. 
For there is, no doubt, a new and lively interest, or may be a curiosity, 
about art astir amongst us, quickened by new or newly-revived thoughts 
and aims, often more honestly entj^rtained than clearly 'uuderstoot^ 
and mixed with much just avci^sion aguiiust the spectres of eant miil 
dilettanteiani tli^it hover around itiT precincts. In this movement 
there is hope, hut also danger-Vtlariger lest thexdiild be apilled along 
with t ne hath, as the Orerman proverb says ; and a word of JiclvioO 
and of guidance from a prtwtical vet also thoughtful artist, equally 
related to the old and the new, is doubly valuable, were it only to 
regulate and modify speculative theories by proved experiences. 

We profess, and have testitied in these page>}, considorahle admira- 
tion of Mr, Ruskin’s writings, and look upon their iidlaeiice, in many 
respects, as most benoficisd. Yet wo are not blinded to the fact of 
the serious drawback caused by tho love of paradox, the pugnacious 
self-assertion, tho fcsthotic sectarianism, and rhetorical Puritanism, of 
that zealous and eloquent preacher of tlie new of Art and old 

Gosptd of Oxford; and wo arc therefore the rovei*se of sorry to see tlio 
dicta of the Oxford student qualihed by the lessons of the Uoyal 
Academician, writing not “ for. the disjday of elojjuenco and learning,** 
but from a “ conviction that the thing just now most in dangler of 
being neglected by painters is the Arf of Painting^ 

It has been said of one of the ancient mastors, that if it Iks true 
that tho m’tist paints himself in his works, Margaritoue must hove 
been subject to much fear and terror, that being the sensation ereated 
by all his picturcjJi. A comparison of Mr. Leslie’s works with .brush 
and pen would tend to confirm tho above proposition^ however different 
the inference to be drawn from it. That same suavity of temper which 
lights up his pictures with the serene light of day ; tho sanio urbanity 
and amenity that characterize his ecmrteous gentlemen and hand- 
some ladies in rococo-costume ; the same quaint, well-hrt!d, reticent 
humour, which smiles more than laughs and suggests more than it 
says, with which he interprets the thought of Shak8i>eare or Cervantes, 
meet us again in his written pages, accompanied by a candour and 
clearness of judgment, a healthy latent mordity (so much better than 
your rhetorical patent one !) and tenderness of feeling, thairtnust attach 
every ingenuous reader to him. “ An artist is always the liettcr for being 
national," he says, with a souijd sense for the z;|ai, and l(‘aving cosmo- 
politanism and ‘the absolute* to shift for itself; and not the Ic^st 
of his own merits ig the vernacular style and atmosphere of his writiiige. • 
His “ Lite of Constable " is a charming piece of wholesome English 


1 A’Handbook for Young Painters.*’ By C. B. Leslie, II.A. Aatbor o* 
• «'Tiie Life of Constable.” With Illustrations. Loudon: Murray, 1855. . 
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life of the nineteenth century, setting forth the character, labofurs, 
sorrows, and joys of a bravely endeavouring English man and a bravely 
loving English woman, amidst English scenery, rnill-dams, canal- 
boats, hedges, “ Hampstead-hcath,” under a cloudy changeful sky ; 
itisnaiurd, healthy throhghout, and what one may call “whole- 
some literature.” ‘ In the present “ Handbook ” again, we have tho ex- 
periences, judgments, opinions, of an English artist about matters re- 
lating to his art, told in that best of all styles which tells things, not 
simple in themselves, in the simplest way, “ sans plirme witli Eng- 
lish artists, their works and ways, kept prominently in the foreground, 
and the rest in perspective, * abX>ad’ as it were ; and with that homely 
matter-of-fact view of things which chayicterizes the sagacious common 
sense, and also at times the limitation, of the Islander. The book abounds 
therefore, as might be expected, with ingenious criticisms and cliaracter- 
istics of English masters: of Hogarth, from whose “moral teaching there 
is no escape. No palliation of vice will avail before him. Drunkenness 
cannot shelter itself under the mantle of good fellowship, nor lust 
assume the name of love. does not give his prodigals generous 

and noble qualities, nor is trickery ever countenanced in his storii‘s 
by the practice of people he moans to represent as respectable.” (pj). 
121, *122.) Of Morland’s art, whatever his failings, “there is no 
vulgarity. He is always homely, olten slight to a fault, and it is 
said he was employed by a patron to paint a series of immoral pictures ; 
yet such is the refinement of his colour, and his true feeling for tlio 
aimplicity of nature, that his best works will always sustain com- 
panionship with those of Gainsborough,* which can be said of no j)aintfM’ 
in the least degree^ vulgar.” (p. 55.) As illustrative of Eoynolds’s 
fondness of children, we Iccarn how “ Lord Melbourmi recolle(*tt*il 
tliat Sir Joaliua bribed him to sit by giving him a ride on his foot, 
and said, ‘If you bcliaYO well you shall have another ride;’” and 
bow that “ matchless picture of Mi-ss Bowls, a beaiitifiil laughing chi hi, 
caressing a dog, wdiich was sold rf few years ago at auction, and cheaply, 
at a thousand. guinejis,” came to be painted, which we quote as a spe- 
cimen of the author’s plciisant mode of relating “anecdotes of 
painters:” ~ 

“The father and mother of the little girl intended she should sit to l{ormicy> 
who, at one time, more than divided the town with llcynolds. Sir George 
Ecaunumt,' however, advised them to employ Sir Joshua. ‘But his pictures 
fade.* ‘No matter, take the ehance; even a faded picture by licynolds will 
be the finest thing you can have. Ask hhn to dine with you ; and let him 
become acquunted witli her.’ 'I'he advice was taken ; the little girl was placed 
beside Sir Josaiiia at the table, where he amused her so much with tricks and 
stories that she thought biui ilic most eharming man in the world,' and the 
next day was delighted be takcii to his ^use, where she sat down with a 
face full of glee, the expression of which he daught at oiicc and never lost ; and 
, the affair turned out every way happily, for the picture did not fade, and has, 
till now, csciipcd alike the jnfiiclions of time or of ttio ignorant among 
cleaners.”— p. 1102. 

Mr. Leslie’s general views oji Art are, as we hinted, En(fUsk^ prac- 
tical, eclectic ; the authorities to whom ho fondly refers are the lecturers 
who preceded lym at the Royal Academy. There is wholesome truth 



in his remarks abont Hi^h Art,’* and the mischief caiiso<l by common- 
place, current notions respecting it: “high** and "io\v*’ Art being 
determined by the treatment and not by the suhjtict. Yet \ve think 
Mr. Leslie is somewhat loo indulgent, or may Iw only not suflivie\itly 
explicit on this latter point. If Ilaydon was inude iniscraJ»le hy the 
ignis latuiis of “High Art’* (set*u through the medium of lus own 
vanity), and junior aitists “ wasted time and proUibly talents upon Uu'ge 
Cartoons for VVostininstcr Hall,*’ slndl we say !hat Watteau, who*a oUr 
author so greatly aAlinirea, spent time and undoubted talent well upon 
his theatrieidii.it'S, and what Leilmilfts calls the Infinimcnt pviH t or 
Etty his patient industry and lidelityiKpon stupid women’s backs and 
legs r' There ore high themes there are low themes, and where both 
are equttlly well done, the former has grqutly the a<lvantage. To repre- 
sent a nation’s history and heroic life, and cause tlie dtjeds of^ the sires 
to ho admired and emulated by tlieir dosceiulaiits, i.s a worthy aspira- 
tion of the noble artist, although it certainly does become a ridiculous 
‘‘ pretension ’ * in the vulgar. If it is of the iirst importance to the paintor 
hoio he tell a thing, it is surely also not a matter of iiuUflcreiK'C what it is 
be tells: whether it be a real, natural thing, capable aiul worthy to engage 
human sympathies; or w'hcther it be a men* show-thing and phantasm, 
impossible from its own nature, or want nf nature, to Irt^at Veil, but 
possible only, perhaps, to “draw** or “colour” well. Let the well or 
ill drawn and coloured inanities that cover the walls of our oxJ’iibitions 
answer. xVft luis been dcliYu'd iis “ the representation of iileas by means 
of material forms and Sir Joshua’s remark, that “ it is but i>oor elo- 
quence which only shows that the orator can talk,” is applicable to 
some nuich-a<lmired “ colourist.s.” Colour, as has been said of rhythm, 
is enticing ; it aftcots tlio sense firsit, then tlic imagination, and only 
at last the understanding paiiiU^r may have discovered the “ Venetian 
fiocrot,” and remaiiiod ignorant of the “ open jocret.” 

At tlic same time, we greatly admire Mr. L<?slio*8 defence of the 
gr()at colourists whose colour was expressive of thought and moods, 
and whose “ cdoqueiice ” conveyed ideas. Jiuleod, that chapter “ On 
Colour and Chiaroscuro” is. perhap.s, the fmest in tho book ; a noble 
argument, eloquently sustained. What pleasure would it not liave 
given to old Goethe to have seen his “Theory of Colour,” to which, 
while he lived, no one would listen, so lucidly, and it would seem <juite 
unconsciously, eontinued, as is done here in the scientific exposition 
of the causes of lights and shadows. 

The hook abounds in quotable, melodious passages, pregnant with 
thought, observation, and tenderest feeling, and falling sweetly ui>on 
the ear like echoes of a poetic mind, indeed, it is a book of Wisdom and 
Goodness, a.s well as of Art and Taste, — “wholesome liti*rature,” as 
wc said. It recalled to our mind Vasari’s fond bojist of the richly- 
endowed natures of painters : they often, he says, iiosscssed the gift 
of Poi'sy, and even a knowledge of Philosoydiy^ like “ Metrodor, who 
was equally well versed in Philosophy and Painting ; and who, when 
sent for tho Athenians to Itometo decorate tlie Trium]iK of Paulus 
.dilmilius, was retained by that captain to instruct his sons in 
Philosophy.’* * 

[Vol. LXUI. No. CXXiV.j-^Nsw SiiRiiis, Vml VIL No. H. .11 It 
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For a contribution of decided practical value towards the study of 
Art we arc again indebted to Mr. Murray. In Histories of Painting 
the arrangement subordinate to Schools obscures, in some measure, the 
individuality, of separate Artists. The natural correlative and supple- 
ment to such works, Dictionaries like the present (modestly entitled 
Catalogue), remedy that inevitable defect : it is portable, and conve- 
niently arranged ; condensation, Mr. Wornum^ in a sensible Preface 
iriforms us, has been, and that judiciously, employed : readers will rarely 
turn to it unavailingly for information on those personal matters of 
date, school-conncxioA, and locale*of existing pictures — materials that 
embody our idea of Goniue — of memory is apt to be less^enaclous. 

In another edition the higher and mcne peculiar merits of the greater 
masters might perhaps receive more perfect illustration. Deficiency on 
this poinf is what wo mainly regret. It is a gallery containing of neces- 
sity numerous portraits, interesting only by virtue of the fact, that such 
men have lived ; the Authors have indeed with considerable success con- 
tended against the mechanical tone, so besetting when a series has to 
be framed of the undistinguished many ; yet for Truth’s sake, not less 
than for relief, an emphasis, proportionate in some degree to their merits, 
should be given to the few, without the glory of whose genius the work 
of inferieJr hands would scarcely have attained notice. A few columns 
additional, but these requiring more than labour, and well jiurehased by 
the suppression of names obscure as Misciroli, and Dandini, and Dentonc, 
might intimate the teehnical merits and method of the great Painters, 
-—a matter at present almost passed over. Their inward characteristics 
again, and these strongly marked — relatively to imaginative or dramatic 
power, invention and study of Nature, might, we think, within narrow 
limits bo forcibly and fundamentally set forth. Giorgione’s idyllic aim, 
Giotto’s dramatic creativonesa, might thus be characterized ; the claims 
of Titian andFiesolo specified without vagueness and compromise; Michel 
Angelo’s style might be Toferred to a source nearer and more authentic 
than Luca Signorelli, and sometliing more than multitude predicated of 
the works by which Tintorct has rendered San Kocco emulous of the 
Sistine. 

Minor errata here and there occur ; incomplete notices of Feti and 
the younger Mitelli; none of Mantegno’s pictures at Mouto Berico by 
Vioenza, and the- true numlier of his engravings more than doubled. 
Yet the book, as a whole, has positive merit and completeness, such, 
that we should not have added criticism to our acknowledgment of Miss 
Farqulmr’s research and ability, without the belief that where so much 
has been done, that little more may be added which can alone confer 
permanence. Every subject is, in truth, the standard of its own treat- 
ment, and whfl^ is written on Art should be a work of Art in itself. 

a country so largely connected with manufactures as tbia 
is, we cannot but wonder why the education of the eye has not been 
more generally cultbated,” wrote John, Burnet*, between twenty 
and tlmy years ago, in commencing his Essay on the Eye, which 

’ Biographical Oatalogod of iha prinoipsl Italian Faiaters. By Miss Far* 
qiihar.” Bdited by B. N. Womftni. Murray, 1855. 
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forms the first part of his Treatise on Paiuting^^ now before us, 
of the vast advance towards a universal study of Art, 
which has been made within the last twenty years, throu|fli Govern- 
^*nt Schools of Design, Industrial Exhibitions, IVystjd Palaces, Art' 
Manulaciures, Owen Jones-/m, and Ruskin•'i^>y^ wo niu^t- atill echo 
Jolin Burnet’s words of surprise at tlie absence of** a ffcn^ral fldueaiion 
of the eye f' for, as yet, the very couimonoein. ;,l of this gr*‘at labour 
ol national Art-education but shows bow seriously injuri\>us fovs been 
the neglect of so important a branch^of (iducation, and how wide and 
rich are flu* Helds ^ of Art-industry, •stilUuntilled, or but just btpughh . 
into partial cnltivntion by all these lal)ourprs in the good Oiiuse of 
general enlightenment. Buraelf^^’as an old and <*ver earnest worker m 
this field, and it is well that, amidst the labours of younger authors 
iiini fellow-workers, we should still recall how* nobly the old pioneers in 
the cause have wrought. To the professional artist, and to the j>rac- 
tical aniahjur, these four Essays have long been “ standard works and 
to such readers, to notice them at the present day, might at first sight 
api)car a ];»iece of su])crorogation. To the orthodox in Art matters, 

“ Burnet” is a ‘‘ household word,” and is regarded as an authority sound 
.',s Sir .]o?hua himself, and more trustworthy by far than the author of 
“ The Modern Painters.” Kor the heterodox, the eflective etchings 
and studies of eolour, >vhich form the origiind feature of those Essays, 
|)ons<'s» an unceasing interest and attraction. It is with reference, 
therefore, to no artists, either orthodox or lieterodo.x, that we would 
now call attention to the new and complete issue of these valuable 
Essays, 

We believe that, long as this “ Treatise on Painting” has been before 
the public, tliero is stOl a vast class to whom it is entirely unknown, 
.‘iml who would find in its pages profitable food. We believe that a 
e<j]»y of ” Burnet” would a useful and muck-consulted work in the 
library of many a Mechanics* Institute, of many a Working Men’s 
C«)llcgc, of many a Bedford-a(iuare and Harley-street C^lege. The 
work l-rouglit into <*irculation amongst this fresh does of readers, would 
materially aid in the “ Cultivation of the Eye,” that objjwt which iti 
autlior had so much at heart. The etchings and studies of colour, 
which convey a vast amount of Art-knowledge in a most agreeable 
manner, would become keys whcireby to unlock untold wealth of emoy- 
ment to crowds who visit our National and Vernon Ghdleries. Many 
a one woiJd find Jus difficulties solved after turning over Buimet^s 
attractive pages, and would ^ceaso to wonder, Avith that excellent 
Colonel Newcome, upon his visit to the National Gallery, as to w^t 
could be the marvels admired in those “old masters,” concemiM 
which there is so much talk in the world. It is therefore as a work 
of })opular reference that wo now take notice of these four excellent 
Essays of John iBurnet, 

hi in the above, so in the present case, we depart, for once, from our 

s - 

» A Treatis© oo Painting, in Four Parts. * Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Thirty Etchings from celebrated Pietnrss, of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and English Sohoole, and by Woodcuts.* By John Bumet, F,R.8. 
l.on<lon : J. J< Leighton, 
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i?ule of confinin.i< our reviews to “ Contemporary Literature” only, the 
merit of these hooks not consisting in novelty, hut in permanent utility. 

Mr. lliirdiug has conferred a valuable gift upon teachers of draw- 
ing in his “ Jjessons on Art,*'* and in his “ Guide to Lessons on Art.'*^ 
These two practical treatises do not, like Burnet’s essays, especially 
address themselves to artists and amateurs of Art. They are cleineii- 
taiy handbooks, in fact, containing, for the benefit of teachers and 
scholars in public and private classes, clear and concise rules. by wlrich 
the art of sketching from naturg, landscape and architectural objects, 
may hei attained. The system of elementary instruction laid down in 
these volumes is the confloTi8e(IH?x|)erience of many years in which Mr. 
Harding has pursued not only .the. c«ireer of an ai*tist, but also of a 
very successful teacher of drawing ; and thus, stamped with his name, 
the experience will be welcome to all teachers. “ The whole intent of 
tlio system,’* says the author, “hinges on the strict observance of tliis 
principle — training the mind to a preconception and review of the pur- 
pose and consequence of every act of the hand. These must ])C con- 
templated and predetermined, never accidental.’* In this w'ise spirit, 
therelore, Mr. Harding commences by elucidating the first elements of 
geomctj*y as the preparatory step towards the understanding of form 
and*the repi’esentation of it upon a Hat surfact) ; and loads the student, 
by sure though slow degrees, into the mysteries of perspective, tliat 
“ bugbear” to the laay tyro. Tht‘se mysteries, however, Mr. Harding 
contrives vastly to simplify, laying down in clear language a few pre- 
cise rules, the thorough mastering of which by the pupil he makes a 
sine qua noUy and illustrating all his rules as ho lU'oeoeds by ]>iaeing 
before his scholars wooden models of cubic sect ions. Of the immense 
value to the teacher and j^cholar of these models we oui’sclves have 
been c‘y (‘-witnesses^ and can fully coincide with Mr. Harding in his 
earnest recommendation of them 

‘‘These models,” ho 'says, “afford iucxliaustihlo illustrations to inslruction, 
adaptable to the ever- varying necessities of infinitely varying capacities. Tiicy 
provide an ample field for exennsing the ingcnuiiy, tivste, and talent, of the 
pupil, which they first guide and then test ; and will be found to aeeolcrate Li.s 
progress incredibly, when in the hands of u skilful teacher, who will jVoju them 
aup^dy vudless examples wlierovvith to aid liimsclf and hianupils over diiiicul- 
tics common to every ^itteiupt to iuqmrt or acquire knowledge. He may with 
them convey, and his pupil receive, aii amount of mstructipu in a few' hours, 
which could not otherwise be obtained iu as many weeks.” 

Both volumes arc iiecompanicd with diagrams and various objects 
illustrative of these diagrams, “put in perspective,” conifectcd with 
each lesson of the series, and accompanied w ith full explanation both 
for teaclicr and pupil, and Mr, Harding strongly recommends the use 
iu the school-room of a large black board upon w^hich, as the lesson 
proceeds, each diagram may be sketched boldly and Clearly in white 
chalk!-- ' • * 

* “Lessons on Art." By J. IX Harding. Lomlon: Pay>a&d Son; Pavid 
Bogue. 

* “ tte Guide and Compani m to the Lessons on Art.” By J. B. Harding. 
Londuii Day and Son ; David Bogue. 
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subject of the lesson, especially a dia^ramiuatie (aic. 

It sJiouIa be drawn by the tcaclier ou tlio board. The pupil thus sees it iu idl 
its stages, from it-s comuieuccuient to its rgraplctiou; all have an opportunity 
of witnessing its growth, from its simple to its complex form. By this method, 
wlic'it at first, appeared intricate and insurmountable, is stripjied of these alarm- 
mg cliaractcristies, and the most timid are induced to 'itfempt wliat appeared 
bevoiid their reach. . . . (.)f course, it is not intended to be nndcr>tood that 
the pupil is learnuig to draw diagrams only, but lie Icanw principles of 
endless application.’*'^ 

Havini? maj?tcrocl the theory, psactijp is ])rovided for the pujiil, in 
the exercise ol‘ his skill and newly -ar*<piiretl kuowledofe. by the draw- 
ing of chairs, tables, “ pots awcL ]ians,** by tlu* putting into eorrwt 
jw'rs])eclive portions of rooms, and of any object, iu fiwt. which the 
toaclier or pupil iniiy select as good ‘‘practice.”' To a jmpil of quick 
observation and open iinjuiriiig inind, such a scnsibh^ and intellectual 
training of hand and eye luimt be a very parudiso after the now, we 
will trust, almost ex}dotled ‘‘inferno*’ of eopying “copicb”-- yet, spite 
of a j lister understanding of t)ie aims <»f art. and of the means requisite 
for the attainment of a knowledge of drawing, whielj the (lovernment 
Schools of Design have especially disseininaUMi within the last ten or 
twenty years, we still fear that in man) such “high plaei'S^* aa 
“fashionable schools for young Jadio.s,” ami for “young gent Join on” 
also, and in many such dull Jowly pla<»es as ai’c attended by tin' principal 
drawing-master or mistress of a small third or fourth-rnt^j country 
town, the copying of “c<»pics,” sad k) think, is as rife ns ever, liow 
many an artist even, can call up as amongst the most painful of the 
memories of his childhood, his early drawing Ic.ssons ; not because to 
ilmw w'as distasteful to him — ^no ; for, on the contrary, to draw out of 
his free-will and imagination “the likeness of anything in the heaven 
ab<3v<', or in the earth honcaih, or in the water und4‘r tho earth,” was 
his joy and deliglit, for the iiidulgonco of whicli-he wouhi forl’eit food 
and sleep. To scribble over waste-paper, copy-books, or walls, marvel- 
lous birds, bejists, men, and monsters, was delicious; but to “copy” 
that hideous ‘‘picturesque” — the master called it — that “piotumsqnc,” 
insi[)id pig-sty, that elegant five-barred gate, that staring dog’s head, or 
that old man's face with the nose all awry — that was a deep tribula- 
tion and spirit-crushing grief! How often have fond parents shaken 
their heads over the duiy, rubbed-ont, unpresentable perfonriance of 
some such thwartetl genius, and deplored with smeerest regrets that, 
alter all, “ Dick” or “Tommy” quite disappointed them, and, “spile 
of all his promise, would make nothing of it.” How many a bitter 
word has been spoken by the injudicious teacher, himself brought up in 
a false system, as his little pupil, who had shown “ such an aptitude for 
the ]>encil,” either scome<l the copying of “copies” witli hitter disgust, 
or, if of a meeker disposition, submitt^ with a sick and uninterested 
spirit, and porfbnncd his “task,” but only in a feeble and utterly un- 
praiseworthy style. W\have heard an artist remark, that he never 
sees to this day a fifight of pigeons cleaving the clear deep blue of a 
midsummer sky, but it recals te him as biyx*r an hour as he ever expe- 
rienced in his artist-life. It recals to him the time when, a boy of 
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nine, he was seated on a high ch^ir before a desk, endeavouring 
to copy, in sepia a highly-finished, most mawkish head of “ Amy Rob- 
or some such beauty, which had been “ done in sepia” from the 
Gallery of the Graces, or a similar work of ** high art” by his drawing- 
master, and left to be copied hy his little pupil before the next lesson. 
He rocals the imutterable disgust which filled him, as vainly he sought 
with inexperienced fingers to wash in” and “stipple;” how those 
smiling lips and long curls, and square Elizabethan ruff of fine lace, 
swam before Ills eyes ; how he ^ ould have torn the smiling lady to 
pieces and trampled upon her ; ^ow he hated drawing,” he declared, in 
an indignant voice, and, looking up from his task, hi* angry eyes rested 
upon the deep blue sky without the dubuse,* athwart which, a flight of 
pigeons with their gleaming white pinions winged their way ; and how, 
touched to the quick by this living beauty, he sunk his little head 
upon his miserable drawing, and, bursting into a violent fit of tear-;, 
cried out in his child’s heart “that he only wished that God had made 
him a bird to have Wings and sail through the air, instetul of having 
made him a boy, who had to sit and copy .nasty sepia drawings!” 
Many a gradati<vi of such soul weariness might be' spared to both 
teacher^ and taught, were this copying of “ copies” universally abo- 
lished ;• and all teaching and writing, and all action which leads to- 
wards this most desirable aim, the development of individuality, we 
warmly welcome. Truly does«Mr. Harding say 

• “ The prevalent method of teaoliing Art, which merely places before tho 

pupil soraelhiiig to be copied, exercises the faculty of imitation. This is e.v- 
aefly analogous to, and is intended by, no better results than the bygone system 
of general education, now almost onsolete, wherein, whatever the subject, the 
pupil was merely called upon to commit a certain portion to memory, lie who 
could deliver it from Jiis tongue most correctly, and most glibly, was voted the 
best scholar ; few, if any, critical questions wore asked. Under ihia regime, 
every power save 111010917 was hushed ; no call was made on the iutclloctual 
facii hies; talent was smothered or entombed, unless it had suiUcicut innate 
power 1 0 deliver itself from the somniferous or sepulclnal load. Seeds were thinly 
scattered, and a harvest was altogether wanting. An attempt to teach Art, by 
requiring the pupil patiently and minutely to copy the example set before him, 
leeios him as far astray from its attainment, as he would be led from the attain- 
nlKent of the Greek language, Avere his tutor first to require an exact co])y of the 
chisractcr of its alphabet, then of tho words, and finally of a whole sentence. 
When able to do this witliout mistake, he would be as near to a knowledge of 
the Greek laugm^, as the like means woold bring him to a know’ledgc of Art.” 
—Introductory Ghaptcr, p. 7 . 

. In concluding our notice of these useful and practical volumes, we 
would suggest an addition to the store of lessons they contain, which 
it appears to us zni^ht, with advantage to the youthful student, be 
added ik> a future edition by Mr. Harding himself; or it might be judi- 
ciously and occasionally interspersed amidfrt the lessons by a teacher 
employing these books as his guide ; we mean a series of studies in 
outline of the natural -forms of leaves. 1%-jthing certainly is more 
suggestive to the young Art-student of grace and beauty, than the 
eurves aad lines of foli^cw notliing requires more delicacy and pre- 
cision of pencil-lkie than the making of outline drawings of flowers. 
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The study of the unending variety of l>eauty and individuality, of the 
marvellous geometric forms and combinations in the growths of the 
commonest weeds which crowd our lanes and fields, i» au Aid acjulemy 
in itself. Our Schools of Design have long availed tliemiiolves of these 
cheap and loveliest of “ models/* and with incaJIculablt* bt-Uiefit to our 
Art-manufactui'cra. Why do not our teachers of drawing in private ‘ 
schools and classes, also turn their attenti'^?' ^ u tlujso fi^rtHo ** £t\s«ona 
on Art** scattered around us by Nature*s own hand ? An artist much 
addicted to the sturly o£ docks and (Wnels/* once told that she 
dever had felt the benefit conferred ^uj^n humanitj^’^ by the stiu\y of 
Art more strongly than by finding (ma morning, m her studio, her 
housemaid standing in contcrl1|datiou Wfore a large mass of thistle, 
wliich was in the process of Uiing* painted into a }>icturo. “ Lor*, 
ma’am,” said the servant, “but weeds in beautiful things. I never 
cared before to look at weeds; but 1 see they in beautiful things.” 

Laborious Germany, unhasting, unresting, is fertile a* ever in the 
literature of Art as of other matters ; and one rejoices to observe more 
and more how the shapelesa root of erudition, nursed in the under- 
ground of learning and research, warmed by speculation, moistened by 
honest sweat of the brow, and also electrified by the genial /owh ot 
Winkelman, Lessing, Goethe, and the like, sends up fair llowcra, 
pleasant fruit, into the open light of daily life, for tlio boneiit of who- 
soever will look or taste. The books bplbrc us are, for German books, 
of a more than usually elegant, practical, and popular character, ^ 
making the labours of tlio scholar eiyoyablo to tho general reader. 

Adolf Stahr, favourably known as an iinlustrious popular Philologist 
and Areh®ologist, and loss favourably as a PulUrlaf of the iiupracticablo 
democratic schpol of IS IB, is oiio ot those useful niiddle-men who 
make the produce of tho University fit for the market; he rubs it 
bright from pedantic rust, gives it an elegant modem poli.sh, though 
smnetiines also a little varnish, and presents .on tho whole u most 
acceptable article. In the first volume of his “Torso,*’® ho gives 
a clear, well elaborated account ot Greek Art, and what was connt*otcd 
with it in Hellenic life, manners, and institutions, illustrated by the 
records of classic writers, and extmiplified by still existing “ Art-works 
of the Ancients.” These latter, their history, signifieauoe and critical 
exposition, form the staple of the Iwok, round which the more gcncriu 
matter groups itself naturally and^porspicuoudy. Opening with an 
eloquent chapter on “Nature, land, and people of tho Gixjcks,^^ and 
iriving a few .sufficiently enthusiastic pages to the “GriHik gods and 
tho “ Greek State,’* the author begius his -subject with fabiilous 
JDwlalon^ “the artist;” and making tho reader acquainted with the 
earliest Vemains of Greek sculpture, with reminiscences of Kgyptian 
stiffness still clinging to them; with the " naif’ Agen®an works, and 
the “ Templegable,” and its plastio ornamentation, he brings mm to 
“Ehidiae and his^v^rks,” Uie culminating point of the subject and 
of the book. There ii^me excellent matter here; and the account 


« Torso, Kuttst, Kttnstlcr, ui^ Kancitwerkei der Alton/ Yon Adolf SUlur. 
In swei Thoiloii- Erstcr Hieil. BnakMwhwrig; Viewog* 186L 
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of the Parthenon, and the Parthenon - sculpture of the British 
Museum, must be of peculiar interest to English readers. From the 
heroic works of Phidias, we arrive* by stages at the erotic ones of 
Praxiteles ; and as with the former wo had the history and philosophy 
of Jupiter and Minerva statues, of Amazons and Centaurs, so we 
have hero of Vonuses and Dianas ; — and so on, till a chapter on Portrait- 
statues brings us to the. time of the Boman Emperors and the end of 
tlie first volume. All which, seen by the light of German erudite 
^Esthetics, and unprejudiced * gains new meaning, and 

speaks to us very singularly if that bright-shining Hellenic culture, 
the gay blossoming time of tlm genius of young Europe, so brilliant, 
joyous, rapid, so vanished and immoitiffll! 

Yet -we must say that Mr. Stahr’s unlimited admiration of every- 
thing Greek appears to us, in some cases, questionable, both in tone 
and in reasoning. He is also too much inclined to consider mere 
** Liberty” as the mother of Greek Art. Liberty, that inner freedom 
which emancipates a man from subserviency to the world, and consti- 
tutes him a sovereign ruler over that kingdom of his which he “ can 
cover with his hat,” — this, certainly, has much to do with every 
activity, of genius. But the “politick liberty” of 20,000 sovereign 
Athenian Democrats, upheld by the slavery, or civil disability, of 
all the rest of the people: why should that, politically considered, 
have proved so much more favourable to Art than, for instance, the 
not less great political liberty of the numerically much larger class of 
English ** gentlemen,” whom Mr. Stahr would probably sneer at as 

Aristocrats” ? But this by the way only, and merely as a ([ualifica- 
tiou oi' the author’s occasional lapses of the Archaeologist into the 
Publicist. 

The Ixiok concludes with a short chapter on “tlie Colouring,” and 
a thouglitful one on “ the Nude,” of Greek sculpture. A word on the 
former subject may not be without use at the present moment, when 
travellers from Borne bring tidings of a “ Coloured Venus,” arising 
under the hands of an eminent English sculptor. There is no question 
that many plastic works, and some of the most renowned, of the Greeks 
were tinted, coloured, or composed of poly chromic materials. In 
properly estimating the v?ilue of this fact, however, it is necessary to 
remember two things: First, the Greeks derived their Art from 
Asiatic people, to whom colour Vas at all times more attractive and 
important than form; so, to the Bussians of this day, red and beautiful 
are synonymous terms. Further, the art of Sculpture in Greece, as 
elsewhere, began with carving religious im^es, idols ; whose 
most valuable property was, to & life-like, awe-inspiring. The head 
. and hands of these ** works of early Greek Art,” Avere carved in wood, 
and rudely painted in imitation of Nature. . The rest of the body was 
a mere ifrooden frame-work, a clothes-horse, covered with gaudy 
apparel, exactly as inay be seen (and admired by whoever chooses) in 
continental Boman Gatholic Churches at iSis day. The periodical 
presentation of a new garment, called the Feplus, to their tutelary 
goddess by tb^ Atheniaxi^owas a grand pan-Hellenic festival. The 
Peplus, wove and embroidered by yoking ladies of distinction, was 



earned to the shrine of Minerva, — the Panathenaic frieze of the Elgin 
marbles shows in what manner. This originally real clothing of iho. 
statues was, at a more advanced period, merely suagesied by colour or 
dilierence of material. Phidias*B celebrated tentpie-statues of Jupiter 
and Minerva wore composed of ivory and gol<l: the drapery of tllt^ 
latter, the fleshy parts of the former materiar; the eyes formed of 
precious stones. They wore far-famed for their oveq>ovvering preter- 
natural aspect; they wore only exposed to sight on solemn occasions, 
and the awe-sti*u«*k beholder felt as^nlbhe [>ro.senco of the living <^od. 
The intehtjon was theological rathejf than ji*stlietic. Architectural 
sculptures also, ®n the out sH e of tuples, were freely colo\ired, the 
hair apd accessories gilt; effect und(‘r the bright sky and sun 

of the south, must have been gay enough, and harmonizing with the 
joyous triumphant Hellcnie * life— while it lasted. We learn also of 
statues being poli.shcd with a preparation of wax, to sofl:cn the glare 
of the marble, and to give it a general flesh -like hue ; and of others 
where the help of the colourist was confined to iuer(‘ lines and indica- 
tion-s: the woollen and silken cloth of the primitive imago being 
idealized into a faint stripe of eoloiir upon the white marble ; cjilling 
upon tho imagination of the spectator to fill up Die outline, while 
satisfying, thus cheaply, tho conventional halut of the eye accustomed 
to look for colour. Finally, we know that many statues of the best 
period, Praxitek^’ Knidian Venus amongst them, tho mother and 
ty]je of all renowned Venuses, were purely plastic, and that, wliilo 
Greek sculpture still continued in highest perfection, it had begtan to 
depend solely upon form, discarding chromatic aid. Thus wo seo 
the progress was from the gaudy to the simple, from the gaily coloured 
wooden doll to tlio pure marble or bronze statue ; from Asiatic grotesque 
naturalism, to European ideal simplicity. Tho })urely plastic statue 
presents to tho cultivated (^ye the higher, the spiritual form, it 
were, and leaves much to tho imagination ; rtor need the wiulptor, 
if he knows the meaning of his art, envy the imitative advantages 
of Madame Tussaud’s workshop ! But we have b(?en led away by this 
theme from Mr. Stahr’s “Torso;’’ of which we only wish to add, that 
a judicious triuislator might make it a most Hcceptable book to the 
general English reader. 

As Stahr guides u^ among the remains ■ of Plcathen Art, so I astor 
Otte^, with still greater diligence, and with a pious love with which we 
can more easily sympathize, enumerates, arranges, and interprets for us 
the works of Mediaeval Art of his own country; where, under Kaiser and 
Beich, the spirit of the Mhldle Ages found probably its fullest actual 
development in civil, political, and religious life, as in Dante s poem it 
had received its fullest sj>iritual expression. The author gravely receives 
his reader, on the threshold of his book, with a definition of Art ns ‘ the 
representation of idea in material form, and lucordmg to tows, 
adding that the ChrS^t^ idea, incapable of complete representation 


7 "Handbuch der Kirchlicben Knnat-Archiiolugic dea deutachen 
Yon Heinrich Otte, Pastor in Ftoden. Dritt^urtgearbejtete Au6age. Mit 13 
Stahlstichen und iiber 3G3 Holaschflitten. Leipzig^ weigel. 1854. ^ 
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in materia] form, ucoeHsarily partakes of a symbolical character, and do- 
mands faith as one condition of thorough intelligence. Nor need the 
reader be alarmed at this preliminaiy and sudden demand, in ease ho 
should not bo quite prepared for it: the author’s own faith seems to us 
quite sufficient for the purpose in hand. Moreover, what is important, 
he adds to faitl^nowledge, and to knowledge love, that ii^, sympathy with 
his subject; and so, by the light of these three lamps, he leads you 
faithfully tlirough the venerable aisles and avenues of sacred Mediseval 
Art: expounds, first of all, the iec];Lnicah symbolical, artistical meaning 
of Chui’ch-ivrehitecture ; the hMor^sand characteristic of .the various 
styles; illustrates it all convenuhitly an^ attractively by plans, views, 
drawings, and outlines ; gives alphaho^Scal lists, handy for reljprenco, 
of the churches and ecclesiastical buildings of (l-ermany, grouped 
according to period and style, with a short, intelligent account of 
each: indeed, what may be called a geographical-historical dictionary 
of German Church- Architecture. Passing to the sister arts, Sculpture 
and Painting, which are treated somewhat more eoinpendiously, we 
• learn of the variou.'^ schools in the different provinces of Germany 
(including the Netherlands, which once belonged to the Reich), of 
their masters and works. .Here, again, our studies are both assisted 
and rewarded by numerous, well selected, delicately executed illustra- 
tions ; and always there is a liberal list of “ Literature,” givpn for the 
benefit of those who wish to enter more minutely into any of the 
matters touched upon. And on the whole, the good Pastor guides you 
expeditiously through the length and breadth of his land; points out 
the pious, ingenious works of his forefathers, from the hixiiriant regions 
of the .Rhine, the Main, and the DanulMj, to the saudy flats of the Oder • 
and the Vistula: and as you grow ac(|uaintecl with the distinctive 
character of the Arts and Monuments of each pri)viiice, and compare 
the imaginative exuberance of the South and West with the stiff, 
grave, compact resoluteness of tho North and North-East, you imper- 
ceptibly learn also something of tln^ diffenmt cliai'aeter of the people. 
That bare, square, stifliy-sym metrical church of for instance, 

with its monotonous pair of tall, firm steeples, and rigorous 
walls and roofs, has something quite touching in its honest bric'k- 
shnplicity and straightness; — as we have indeed often felt to be 
the case with those lank, gloomy, yet sternly -handsome gothic brick 
churches of Northern Gkrmany, whore the material strictly limited the 
builder to mere strength and straightness, and watchful observance 
of unornamented truths ; — and reminds you of Frederick William’s 
tall Prussian grenadiers, with their pcakcKl caps and uniform club-tails, 
and tlieir dumb strength and fidelity. And then the rich, broad, 
harmoniously - diversified piles of Byzantine churches of the Rhine 
country, and the bulky roominess and chiseled and perforated riohnoss 
of St. Steplien of Vienna ! Not that the faithful I^stor bints at any- 
thing of that sort ; biit your thoughts iH&ed nolT be bound by his t?ext, 
and will perhaps wander a little while ho di^ourses learnedly, in the 
latter part of his book, on j^igraphy and Iconography, on church- 
symbols, festivals, and saints. Of the laUer, there is a really curious and 
instructive aLphabetic^ catalogue, an<ryou learn with interest such 
mysterieij as that, for instance, 
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tooth^he jnucers* holding a tooth, and is jxM i oncM aguinsi 

to ''if,!! cludicc (because an angel carried tlie Saei ament. 

duni>eoiLmJl\/i licr rotaries do not die without it» beiiciU), aud a 

is natronesQ side, m which her heallu-u father had* contiiied her;-— 

hiUra by ^Siitniug, because the judge ’sLo coadeumed her was 


xln^i' ”f knowing. The ilhistrations, on 

ami s5tivi arc often curious, always excellent, and, in sonic in- 
wT!!’ ‘;»igubuly beautiful; am^ii^st|tbe latter, a Madonna^’ after 
^ubort V an witli the gorgjioafh queeiilv character of the oih 
pwntii^ lia]>pdy rendered, scene from Diirer'^ “Apocalypse’’ 

deserve to be particularly “named.” 

Rich also and attractive in illusti*ations of a more clal>*')raio character 
IS IltndolotFs “ Modijcval Art in Swabia.*'^ Pastor Otte surveys, in. u 
necessarily conijiemlious manner, the whole .of (icrniany ; l*rofcs»t»r 
itenleloff, in a more leisurely way* and iu shortest stages, takes us on 
an easy pleasure-trip through a single province, where nothing iiotc*-^ 
worthy need be passed by, where we can visit villages* and castles as 
W’ell as cities and cathedrals, look at details, examine momaneals, 
carvings, inscriptions, and li.stcn to local traditions. Here, for instani’C, 
is a delicately -engraved tombstone of tlnj thirteenth centuyj', from 
Stuttgart, with the oliigie,.s of a Count and Countess of Wiirteubcrg 
which, ^ with eharactonstie expression of the Teutonic physiogQoniy 
and spirit of Christian piety of the ])eriod,J‘or style, heauty.aud grai‘c- 
fulness, would beay ooniparisbn with the liesf Creek works ; and a view' 
of the little town of HeiTenbiug, as it apjK'urod in the year l(M^) ; with 
a liigli-roofed, iiospital-lcxjklng Srhlo^s upon the hill ; a lofty bi-steejdcd 
ehurch half'-w.iy down, and the compaert little town with its clean 
gable-hou.ses, projninent liaih-haiis^ school-] lOuse, and other oomniunal 
buildings, leaning snugly against the side of iluj hill, shut iu by thi^ 
turreted walls, and surrounded by richly-woo<led tields and meadows : 
altogether so articulated, organized, self-suHieiiig, that one can well 
fancy an inliabitaut of it nursing an lioiiest pride in being a liut'qvr of 
Herrouberg. JStudicfl of tliis description are most valuable an Ik to 
history: they bring visibly before our eyes modes of existence of old 
generations, and teach us frequently, what in the pride of our ignorance 
we arc apt to Ibrget, that — • 

Not only the lateei seed of Time^ 

New men, that in the flying of a whuel 
Cry down the past ; not only we, that X‘rate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the i>eople well.” 

The elegance of the present work, the care bestowed by the editors 
(men of first rank in their various ways) upon the historical a.^ well as 
artistic matter, show that it hits been a labour of love — a labour which 
Germans so fondly bei^ow upon the illostraiionandhistoryof the Father- 
land. In Germany, inoae than elsewhere, artists, literary men, and even 


^ ** Die Kunst des Mittelaltera in Schwaben. Denkinaler der Baukunst, Bild- 
ncrei und M.alerei.” Herausgeg^^n von C. ifeideloff. unter Mitwlrku&g von 
Architect C. Bcisbarth. Mit erlaul^nidem Text von Prof. Fr. MttUer. Stuttgart: 
Ebner and Scufert. 1855. * 
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booksellers, still continue in many cases to perform work from mere 
love of the subject, aiul with a view to something besides the wages. 
This same laudable ‘‘love ” meets us with gravely benign smiles in the 
illustrat(‘(l pages of the “Golden A.Il.C.,’*® the prettiest, seriously- 
sweetest little ])icture-book for children. Each letter of the alphabet, 
as ornamental initial-letter to a scriptural verse, contains a complete, 
beautifully-designed little picture, representing some scene of Sacred 
History, parabolically illustrative of the sense'of the verse; and the 
style of the whole in the hig%s^ degree creditable to the “ designer, 
(‘iigraver, and publisHer.” TfL Tiriit, Gustav Kbnig, author of the 
“ Life of Luther in Pictures,” the ‘Vest of modern illustrated historic® 
we know, has here w^ell sustained tiii#*^onourable designation Jie'^nas 
received in his own country, as the religious ])ainter of Protestantism. 

'fhe curious in classical arclncology w{\\ find much food for conjec- 
ture ill a “ Description of 1367 Vases of the Munich Collection.”^® The 
“Description” is'preceded*by a learned treatise on the history and 
distinctive character of ancient vases, and followed by tables containing 
* »^eighty-SLx. differently-shaped vases in outline, and facsimiles of many 
inscri])tions, letters, and marks. 

Kugler’s “ History of Architecture we need only announce. The 
authbr’s name, sufficiently established in this country, will at once com- 
mend the book. The number betbro us (tbctiri<t of the w'ork, which is to 
appear in parts) contfiins an. account of the early architecture of Kgypt, 
of the nations of (Central Asia, and of the’ IVlasgians. The latest 
sources of information (the Nineveh discoveries, amongst others) arc 
inikle use of; and in the treatment the details arc subdued by a philo- 
sojihieal spirit, which looks for organic unity, and aims at keeping the 
licinq element, the character of coimtry and people, before the reader’s 
mind. I'he illustrations are good. 

A book from Treves,*^ dedicated to Bishop Arnold! of holy-coat 
celebrity, looks suspicious, but turns out really remarkable : nothing 
less than the jictual “manual of Byzantine painters,” with the whole 
history and mystery of their art, as practised by them from times im- 
memorial to this present day. It reveals a singular chapter in Art- 
history, and characteristically illustrates the history of a people. 

Travellers in Greece and the Levant are, it appears, much puzzled 
as to the chronology of fresco-decorations in the churches : they find 
so much similarity in style, arrangement, and treatment', that it is, not 
cfisy to say wheth(.*r a work belongs to the tenth or to the eighteenth 
century; nay, pictures not yet dry look as if they had been executed by 


® “ Giildenes A, B, C.” Gozeiebnet von Gustav Konig ; gesiocliou von Julius 
Thiiter. Gotha : Justus Perther. 

“Beschreibung der Vasensaramlung Konig Ludwigs in dcr Pinakothek zu 
Mtinchen.” Von Otto Jabn. Mit XJ. Tafeln. Miinchen : Jos. Lindauer. 1864. 

'“Franz Kugler, Geechichte der Baukunst."' EriKo 'Tiieferung. Stuttgart: 
Ebrier and Seufert. > 

^ *^Epfifivtia rijs Das HandbuA der Malerei.” Vom Berg 

Aib^tf : aus dern handscbriftlichen ncugriechischcn Urtext tibersetzt, mit Aumer- 
kun^n von Didi^n d. A. und eigenen von Godeh. Schafer, Dr. beider Kechte, &c. 
Trier; Fr. Lintz. 1866. / 
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ono oi th« masters from whom ('imalmo learnt. Mohaumh* Didron and 
l^^rench :m;lr.eol<\irists alighting at a eouveiit- at the tool of 
Mount A thus, to r«*st tli»‘ir weary limbs, luckily stuiubled upon a new 
cluu:ch lilled with sciiffoldliig, and painters, lm>y with ])ru‘'h and mortar, 
covering tlie \vall> with fresco ; and this was what they witnessed. A 
younger brother of the master spread and the fresh ]iliister 

upon the wall, upon which the iniisU'r himself immediately sket(dn*d 
his pictun* ; he was elo'-cly followed by the iirst pupil Idling up the 
outlines of tin- A«*t«-h ; a younger pupilj^ilde<l the glories, painted tho 
inscriptions and ornaments, while t^w»f !#11 sma]h*r fellows pri*pare<l tho 
i^d^rs. The master sketched hi^ii^turo eompldely from nu*jnorv, 
aiTTW^t? ^ i f “ by inspiration.’' tho hour he drew iijiou the wall 

a pieliuV^f superior merit, reprosentiug C’lirist charging his apostles 
to teach and baptize the nations: twelve Hguivs nearly the size of life. 
And wliile. thus productively occupietl, he dictated, .swmingly from 
memory, the texts and .sentences for the inscriptions which rapidlv 
appeared under tlnwhana of Ins yoimger jissistant. “ Did yoUfCXeeuto 
all these other finislie<l pictures in tho same maimer as you d| tliatjj,’* — 
asked tho astonished traveller. “ V(‘s,” answered the ]»aintLT,, w^i- 
out looking up from his work. Tin* Frem^man knew not .what to 
think, expressed his w'ondor, his admiration ; the busy master I'ouUl 
not understand what tlnrre Wiis to ho wondered at, was surprised at tho 
surprise ; Nothing simiiler than his pru(!ee(lings, ht*. oksiu’ved, “there 
arc huudrods of (others on Mount Athos who do tin* likt* ; it Is the way 
our fathers taught us, as tiioy were taught by tlioir f'ather.s ; and, 
besides, it is all >vritten down in this ]>ook, you see." It was a inanu- 
scri])t, in modern (ireek, with a profu.'.e inixtiu’c of Turkish, Russian, 
lingua franca, and even Gennau cxpres.sions ; and the Iwok before u<, 
printed at T'reves, is a German translation of it, with notes and emen- 
dations. A very curious Ixmk indeinl, the mau-ual and text-hook of 
the Byzantine pajnters' “ eomjilete art," i^trietly adhered to, and )iund(*d 
down from father to son, a thousand years or so. 

Holy Mount Athos, with its churelies, chapels, convents, arnl 
hermitages, and its 0000 nioiik.s, mostly Russians, is the griMt paint- 
in»>- academy of Eastern Christendom, and art,ists, armed witli hru>h 
aiid manuscript-hook, wander from there all over Greece, T'urkcy, 
Ruvssia, and decorate the sacred edilices of all orthodox believers of 
tho nineteenth century, in strict obedhmee to, ai\d imitation of, the 
designs and directions of their forefathers of tlie ninth. Mon* or kas 
perfect in desigJi, but alway.s respectable in tochnical .skill ami execu- 
tion by virtue of constant repetition; debarred from all invention or 
originality by unchanging adherence to the canon, they figure f<»rth 
saints, apostles, and .sacTcd heroic stories, mnch as the ]>ec builds its hive 
and the beaver its hut. 'J'hc starting-point of tin* Mipremacy ol’ old 
Hellenic xVrt was, when they broke through tradition.d nnitine, and 
brouo-ht life and mTJ^nent into the conventional typi^s of Egypt and 
Asia” and here, by a Stmngo reversion, is their land the nursery of 
* such'aii jVsiatic death in We! Such a practict! in an importairt ele- 
ment of social life must bo symbolical of yumy things. People whose 
formative expression of thtir ^gious thought remains fixed for a thou- 
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sand years, so that, in a living changing world, the thought must be 
necessarily either dead or falsely expressed, can hardly be expected to 
bo a veracious people, for one thing; accordingly “Greek fiJsehood’* 
has long been proverbial, and the value of the “ word of a gentleman’^ 
in the mouth of a Eussian, has lately become historical. 

The ])ainter’s “ Handbook from Mount Athos,** opens with a prayer 
to the Virgin Mary, and is divided into four books. The first contains 
minute instructions in matters technical : how brushes and colours are 
to be prepared ; how to put tli|. plaster on the wall ; how to do “ beards 
and hair;” how to make “ the%afnLsh with &c. The second pre- 

scribes “ how the miracles of thd^O^ Testament are t© be represented 
in what manner the persons of eactfM^tfy are to be grouped, au<b^cir 
“characters” portraited; in which latter department the beal-d, for one 
thing, forms an item of minute distinction. Thus Eeuben has a 
“pointed” beard, Gideon a “forked” beai‘d, Levi a “round” beard, 
Judas a “ broad” beard, Issachar aboard “ of tho form of rushes and 
Gad h^ “curly hair,” but Dan’s is “ dishevelled.’^* The third book 
^treats ol “ the representations of festivals and the events of the New 
Te%tauvmt,” and of the “ character” of the dramatis persoves. Here 
is a “ character “ The most holy Mother of God is of middling age. 
Some say also that she is tnree ells high ; wheaten complexion ; yellow- 
haired, with yellow eyes ; hair fine, large brows, middling nose ; long 
hand and fingers ; beautiful clothes. Humble, unpretending ; not 
negligent (in dress) ; loves natural colour in her dress, as is proved 
by the Homophoriuni which is preserved in her temple.” Finally, 
there are topographical directions assigning to each pai-ticwlar subject 
its own particular locality on the walls of the church, and reciting the 
appropriate inscription for each. 

Amongst the “ characters” of the witnesses to the Church, we notice 
a selection of heathes** philosophers, and how they are to bo done, and 
what they say ; — 

“ Plato, an old man with large broad beard, says : ‘ The old is new, and the 
new is old ; ihc Pather is in the Son, and the Son in the l^^athcr ; the One is 
divided in Three, and the Three are One.’ ” 

“Sophocles, a bald-headed old man, with fine-forked lieard, says: ‘God is 
without beginning, and simple according to his nature, who has created the 
Heaven wim the JBarth.’ ” 

On the whole, it is not difficult to perceive that the thing which is 
now a dead idolatrous routine was once the expression of living human 
intellect and conviction. 
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